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novus.' Bruni tells us in the introduction to this work that he had been led 
to write it through disgust at the poor Latin translation of Plutarch’s C%vcero 
which had just come into his hands. At first he had intended to make a more 
accurate one himself, but later he departed from Plutarch and expanded his 
work to include quae vel apud nostros vel apud Grecos de Cicerone scripta 
legeramus.2 This introductory matter is omitted in the Venice edition, but 
otherwise the content is in its entire form. One wonders whether such a state- 
ment as Leonardo’s assertion that he had translated the orations of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes’ would be interpreted by the uninitiated reader to refer to 
an accomplishment of Plutarch’s. It is interesting also to speculate as to 
whether the man who was responsible for this edition included this work of 
Bruni’s through ignorance of the fact that it was not a translation of Plu- 
tarch’s or whether the Cicero novus had been deliberately substituted for the 
earlier imperfect translations, one of which Bruni denounces in no uncertain 
terms. At any rate, this fifteenth-century publication of Bruni’s Cicero is of 
special interest to us, because it has hitherto been believed that the work was 
published for the first and only time in 1817, and a statement to this effect 
appears in Baron’s recent edition of Bruni’s philosophical works. 


Dorotuy M. RoBaTHAN 
WELLS COLLEGE 


THE “PURE” MEADOW 


Theocritus (xxvi. 5), describing the rites in honor of Bacchus, says they 
took place ἐν καθαρῷ λειμῶνι. Apollonius, in the Argonautica 111. 1202, shows 
Jason sacrificing to Brimo-Hecate καθαρῇσιν ὑπεύδιος εἱαμενῇσιν. Seaton trans- 
lates the passage from Apollonius “in a clear meadow’’; Edmonds renders 
the Theocritus ‘‘in a lawn of the forest.’’ Fritzsche, in his edition of Theo- 
critus, cites Ovid Met. 11. 709, purus ab arboribus spectabilis undique campus. 
Similarly, commenting on Virgil, Aen. xii. 771, puro . . . . campo, Forbiger 
correctly explains the purus as equivalent to vacuus, but refers to the fore- 
going phrase in Theocritus as having a similar meaning. Rumpel’s lexicon to 
Theocritus interprets puro... . campo. 

There are, of course, numerous passages in which καθαρός is used in its origi- 
nal senses of “free from obstruction’”’ (e.g., Iliad xxiii. 61); “pure, unpolluted”’ 
in the wider sense of the word (θάνατος Od. x. 462; Aesch. Supp. 652 ff.); and 
‘‘oure from pollution in murder” (Aesch. Lum. 313; Eurip. Jon 1334; Herod. 


1'This work was published completely in M. T'ullit Ciceronis sex orationum partes 
ante nostram aetatem ineditae, by Augustus Mai (Milan, 1817), pp. 255-301. It also ap- 
pears in part in Leonardo Brunt Aretino Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, by Hans 
Baren (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 113-20. 


2 Baron ed., p. 118. 4P. 164. 


3 Venice ed., IT, lxxxxi. 
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i. 835). The foregoing translations and comments on Theocritus and Apollo- 
nius show that καθαρός in the passages cited has been taken to mean vacuus or 
purus in the general sense. It is more probable, however, as will be seen below, 
that the word as used by these two poets is employed almost as a formula, 
with a special connotation, that of the spiritual and ritual purity emphasized 
in the Orphic cult. 

There are numerous examples of its peculiar cult meaning, of which perhaps 
the best known are in the tablets described by Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
page 663 ff.; e.g., ἔρχομαι ἐκ καθαρῶν, καθαρὰ χθονίων βασίλεια. These tablets 
are also described in JHS, III (1882), 114-15. For a further example of the 
cult use of the word cf. Plato Phaedo 69 E. 

Brimo-Hecate is connected with the Orphic worship. This goddess, who 
was worshiped at Pherae, is sometimes identified with Demeter. She is thus 
associated with the Eleusinian mysteries, in which the hierophant announced 
the birth of Inachos-Brimos from Persephone-Brimo: ἱερὸν ἔτεκε πότνια κοῦρον 
βριμὼ βριμόν. Cf. Hippolytus Philosophumena v. 1 (trans. by Legge, I, 138), 
and Foucart, Les mystéres d’Eleusis, page 479. The fact that Persephone ap- 
pears in both the Orphic and the Eleusinian cults, coupled with the presence 
of Bacchus in the Orphic cult, tends to support the ritual use of καθαρός in 
both Theocritus and Apollonius. 

Orphic influence is also seen in Apollonius in the song of Orpheus (i. 494 ff.). 
It is to be noted that this song shows the later phases of the belief. 

Καθαρός in general literature frequently has a special significance when used 
in eschatological and chthonic passages, e.g., Soph. Oed. Col. 1575 ff.: 

τὸν ὦ Tas παῖ καὶ Ταρτάρου 
κατεύχομαι ἐν καθαρῷ βῆναι 
ὁρμωμένῳ νερτέρας 

τῷ ξένῳ νεκρῶν πλάκας. 


Jebb interprets ‘‘And I pray that he [Cerberus] may leave a clear path for the 
stranger.’’ While this is no doubt satisfactory, the use of καθαρός in this con- 
nection may not be entirely without special connotation. 

It is noteworthy that καθαρός does not occur in the Bacchae of Euripides, 
which we may assume Theocritus knew. The only word of similar connotation 
is in 72 ff.: 


κ᾿ , ev 9 “ 
ὦ μάκαρ. ὅστις εὐδαίμων 
τελετὰς θεῶν εἰδὼς 
βιοτὰν ἁγιστεύει 

4 U A 
καὶ θιασεύεται ψυχὰν, 
ἐν ὄρεσσι βακχεύων 
ὁσίοις καθαρμοῖσιν. 


The close connection of λειμών with the mysteries is shown by the following 
passages: Tablets in JHS, Volume III, quoted above: 


Χαῖρε, χαῖρε δεξιὰν ὁδοιπορῶν 
λειμῶνάς τε ἱεροὺς κατ᾽ ἄλσεα Φερσεφονείας. 
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Abel, Orphica, frag. 154: 
Οἵ μὲν κ᾽ εὐαγέωσιν ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς ἠελίοιο 
αὖτις ἀποφθίμενοι μαλακώτερον οἶκον ἔχουσιν 
ἐν καλῷ λειμῶνι βαθύρρουν ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Αχέροντα. 
The description of the lower world in Plut. De anima, frag. vi, Bernardakis 
(=Stob. Flor. exx. 28 [Meineke, p. 107]), contains the significant phrase 


τόποι καθαροὶ καὶ λειμῶνες. In the same passage: ὁ παντελὴς .... σύνεστιν ὁσίοις 
Ἁ ΄σι' 3 i“ N 9 4 3 a“ A 4 3 4 3 “A 
καὶ καθαροῖς ἀνδράσι... . Tov ἀμύητον ἐνταῦθα τῶν ζώντων ἀκάθαρτον ἐφορῶν 


ὄχλον. Lobeck (Agl., p. 61) believed that this passage referred to the mysteries 
themselves; but it is now more correctly interpreted as referring to the happy 
future life of the initiates. 

Examples of similar use in eschatological passages in general literature are 
Anth. Pal. vii. 189: 


Οὐκέτι δή σε λίγεια κατ᾽ ἀφνεὸν ᾿Αλκίδος οἶκον 
ἀκρὶ μελιζομέναν ὄψεται ἀέλιος" 

Ἤδη γὰρ λειμῶνας ἐπὶ Κλυμένου πεπότησαι 
καὶ δρυσερὰ χρυσέας ἄνθεα ἸΠερσεφόνας. 


Cons. ad Liv. 329-30: 


Ille pio, si non temere haec creduntur, in arvo 
inter honoratos excipietur avos. 


It is to be noted that λειμών is qualified in all these by an adjective of 
holiness or sanctity. Thus use with an adjective is also well shown in Eurip. 
Hipp. 73-77: 


σοὶ τόνδε πλεκτὸν στέφανον EE ἀκηράτου 
λειμῶνος, ὦ δέσποινα, κοσμήσας φέρω, 
ἐνθ᾽ οὔτε ποιμὴν ἀξιοῖ φέρβειν βοτὰ 
οὔτ᾽ ἦλθέ πω σίδηρος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκήρατον 
μέλισσα λειμῶν᾽ ἠρινὸν διέρχεται. 


Following Boisacq, we may assume that the κηρ- contained in the first ἀκήρα- 
ros here is identical with the root of κηραίνω. The passage may be one of the 
wordplays of which the tragic writers are so fond; and it may be intended to 
evoke association with κείρω. The meadow is undefiled (xypaivw) because 
uncut (xecow; cf. οὔτ᾽ ἦλθέ πω σίδηρος) and hence sacred. The second use of 
ἀκήρατος may thus be a play on the first. The scholia B, Fl. 15, and M inter- 
pret lines 73-74 as ἐκ καθαρᾶς καρδίας. This is obviously allegorical, but is 
important as indicating the realization that there was a particular significance 
to be attached to the phrase. Further implication may be given to the passage 
by the fact that Hippolytus was an initiate of the σεμνῶν .... μυστηρίων 
{ 25). 

Supporting the possibility of the wordplay and the mystic use of ἀκήρατος, 
we have Eurip. Hipp. 949 (the words of Theseus ridiculing the Orphic mys- 
teries as impostures and delusions): 


σὺ σώφρων καὶ κακῶν ἀκήρατος ; 
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The scholiast explains: ἀκούων ἀμίαντος τῶν κακῶν. Eurip. Hipp. 1108 fi. 
(chorus): 
εἴθε μοι εὐξαμένᾳ θεόθεν τάδε μοῖρα παράσχοι 
τύχαν μετ᾽ ὄλβου καὶ ἀκήρατον ἄλγεσι θυμόν. 
In both these passages ἀκήρατος might be equally well identified with either 
κηραΐνω or κεραίζω. 
A similar description of a sacred meadow is found in Soph. Trach. 200: 


n 2 
ὦ Zed, τὸν Οἴτης ἄτομον ὅς λειμῶν' ἔχεις---- 


Jebb’s notes are as follows: The uplands of Oeta were sacred to Zeus. Demet- 
er reproves the woodcutter in her grove (Call. Hymn. Cer. 47). In a Cretan 
precinct of Dictaean Zeus it was forbidden to keep flocks or sheepfolds, to 
sow, or to cut timber (CIG, II, 1003). (For this passage οἷ. Hipp. 73-77 cited 
above.) With ἄτομον cf. Hesych. ἀδρέπανον: ἄδρεπτον: θεοῖς ἀνακείμενον. 

Thus we have the formulaic use οὗ λειμών in passages of eschatology or 
ritual, with an adjective of ritual purity, καθαρός, ἀκήρατος, ἄτομος, etc. The 
passages from Theocritus and Apollonius must be included in the same cate- 
gory, showing, as they do, the association of noun and adjective, in which 
each is colored by the other. Moreover, they must be distinguished as rep- 
resenting a formula of cult ritual. The interpretation of Apollonius is further 
supported by the fact that καθαρός does not occur elsewhere in the Argonautica, 
and that although λειμών occurs in five passages, and εἱαμενή in four other 
than that cited, none of the usages is in connection with worship or sacrifice. 

It is improbable, in view of the importance of καθαρός as a cult word, and 
of the use of λειμών in eschatology beginning with the Elysian fields and con- 
tinuing in the Orphic literature (cf. the tablets and Abel’s fragments) that 
_ their association and use in general literature is wholly fortuitous and of a 
merely descriptive nature. The use seems hitherto not to have been recog- 
nized or remarked. Paley comes closest to the correct interpretation in his 
note on the Hippolytus, line 73, in which he speaks of the appropriateness of 
the offering of “‘sacred flowers from a virgin field to a virgin goddess from a 
virgin hand.” This observation, of course, does not exhaust the implications 
of the passage, although in a general way it points to the interpretation 
presented above. 

R. E. GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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XII.—Malalas on the History of Antioch under Severus 
and Caracalla 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Severus’ punishment of Antioch for its support of Pescennius Niger 
included the transfer of the Olympic games of Antioch to Cilicia and their 
association with games held in commemoration of Severus’ victory at 
Issus. Malalas says that the games were restored to Antioch by Diocle- 
tian, but this study points out evidence in Malalas himself that they were 
restored by Caracalla. 


The value of the sixth-centuty chronicle of Malalas as a 
source for the history of Antioch (as well as other fields of 
Roman history) was shown by C. O. Miiller’s and R. Férster’s 
studies of the history and topography of the city, and has 
been even more firmly established by W. Weber and A. Schenk 
v. Stauffenberg, whose valuable researches have gone far to 
clear up the difficulties caused by the distortion of parts of 
his material, which, though often derived ultimately from 
authoritative sources, seems to have been sometimes mutilated 
and misinterpreted not only in its transmission to Malalas, 
but in its use by him.t. The present study offers a contribu- 
tion in this direction in the examination of evidence the 
significance of which has thus far escaped notice. 

After his victory at Issus in 194, Septimius Severus punished 
Antioch for its support of Pescennius Niger by depriving it of 
its status of metropolis and making it a kome of Laodicea, 
which was given the zus Italicum and the title of metropolis? 

1 Miiller, Amtiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, Dieterich, 1839); Forster, 
‘‘Antiochia,’’ Jahrb. Archéol. Inst. x11 (1897), 103-149; Weber, ‘‘Studien zur 
Chronik des Malalas,”’ Festgabe fiir A. Deissmann (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1927), 
20-66; Stauffenberg, Die rom. Kaisergesch. bei Malalas (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1931); W. Ensslin, review of Stauffenberg, Phil. Woch. L111 (1933), 769-789; 
bibliography of Malalas in G. Moravcsik, A Magyar Térténet Bizénci Forrésai 
(Budapest, Mag. Tort. Tarsulat, 1934), 70-72. 


2 Herodian 3.6.9; S.H.A. Severus 9.4; Ulpian Dig. 50.15.1.3; Paulus Dig. 
50.15.8.3; Waddington 1839 = J.G.R.R. πὶ 1012; cf. J. H. von Eckhel, Doct. 
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Antioch was, however, restored to favor during the reign of 
Severus, for in 201 Caracalla assumed the toga virilis and was 
made consul designatus there, and on 1 January 202 Severus 
and Caracalla entered upon the consulship in the city.? 
Severus also built baths at Antioch.* In the biography of 
Caracalla in the Historia Augusta it is said that during the 
reign of Severus its old rights were restored to the city at the 
intervention of Caracalla.6 While this might represent an 
inference from Caracalla’s assumption of the toga viridis and 
the consulship in the city, he was certainly favorably disposed 
toward Antioch after he became emperor, for he gave it the 
title of colony. He visited Antioch in 215 and is said to have 


Num. (Vienna, Volke, 1792-1828), 111 317-319; J. Marquardt, Rém. Staats- 
verwalt. (Leipzig, 1881-1885), 12 423-430; G. M. Harper, Jr., ‘‘ Village Admin- 
istration in the Roman Province of Syria,’’ Yale Class. Stud. 1 (1928), 115; 
ἘΣ. Kornemann, ‘ Coloniae,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, IV 552, 581; W. Reusch, “‘ Pescen- 
nius,’’ ibid. x1x 1098; J. Hasebroek, Untersuch. zur Gesch. des Kaisers Sept. 
Severus (Heidelberg, Winter, 1921), 64-68. Niger had given the people of 
Antioch various privileges, including new festivals. After the riots of 387, 
Theodosius punished Antioch by depriving it of its status of metropolis and 
making it subject to Laodicea (G. Rauschen, Jahrbiicher der christl. Kirche 
[Freiburg-i.-B., Herder, 1897], 263). | 

3S.H.A. Severus 16.8: Dein cum Antiochiam transisset, data virili toga filio 
maiori secum eum consulem designavit, et statim in Syria consulatum inierunt 
(see P. M. Meyer, ‘‘Papyrusbeitrage zur rém. Kaisergesch.,’”” Klio vir [1907], 
133; Fluss, ‘‘Severus,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, 11 A, 1973; Stauffenberg, op. cii., 350). 
On the coinage of the mint of Antioch under Severus, see H. Mattingly and 
E. A. Sydenham, Rom. Imp. Coinage, tv 1 (London, Spink, 1936), 56 ff; cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat., Galatia etc. (London, Brit. Mus., 1899), 193, and E. Babelon, 
Invent. de la coll. Waddington (Paris, Rollin, 1898), no. 7262. 

4 Malalas mentions the construction of the baths, but gives no date (294,17). 
Hieronymus Chron. an. Abr. 2216, dates their construction in the eighth year 
of Severus (A.D. 200/1; see Hasebroek, op. cit., 117); see also the Chronographus 
an. 354 in Mommsen, Chron. Min. 1 147,10. 

5S.H.A. Caracalla 1.7: Antiochensibus et Byzantiis interventu suo iura 
vetusta restituit, quibus iratus fuit Severus, quod Nigrum iuverant (see Hase- 
broek, op. cit., p. 80, ἢ. 2, and W. Reusch, ‘‘Der historische Wert der Cara- 
callavita,’’ Klio, Beiheft xxiv [1931], 11). Stauffenberg (op. cit., 499) suggests 
that Severus took this method of granting pardon to Antioch because he did 
not wish to take the initiative himself. 

6 Paulus Dig. 50.15.8.5: Divus Antoninus Antiochenses colonos fecit salvis 
tributis. The emperor must be Caracalla, since the coins of Antioch begin to 
bear the title of colony in his reign: Th. Mommsen, Gesam. Schr. (Berlin, Weid- 
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been enthusiastically received, and he also passed the winter 
of 215/6 in the city.’ 

Of these events Malalas gives a curiously fragmentary 
account. In his description of Severus’ reign he mentions 
Antioch only in recording the construction of the baths (p. 294, 
line 17, ed. Bonn). He does not make any reference to the 
punishment of the city, but he describes the favors bestowed 
upon Laodicea in detail (293,23). He likewise does not men- 
tion specifically the rehabilitation of Antioch in his accounts 
of the reigns of Severus and Caracalla: the description of the 
latter’s reign is, indeed, reduced to the minimum.® In quite 
another connection, however, Malalas has what seems cer- 
tainly to be a reference to the humiliation of the city, for he 
gives, in an allusion to the local Olympic games of Antioch in 
his account of Diocletian’s reign, the following description 
of the construction of a stadium at Daphne, the suburb of 
Antioch (307,5): ἔκτισε δὲ καὶ τὸ στάδιον τὸ λεγόμενον ἐν Δάφνῃ διὰ 
τοὺς ᾿Ολυμπικοὺς καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς ἀγωνιστάς, ὥστε μὴ ἀπιέναι ἐν 
Κοτρίγαις καὶ στεφανοῦσθαι ἐν τῷ ᾿Αργυρῷ ποταμῷ, ἀλλὰ μετὰ τὸ 


᾽ an 
ἀγωνίσασθαι πάντας ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ TH μεγάλῃ ἀπιέναι αὐτοὺς ἐν τ 
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λεγομένῃ Δάφνῃ, καὶ ἵνα μὴ τοσοῦτον διάστημα ὁδοῦ ἀπέρχωνται ἐν τ 
᾿Αργυρῷ ποταμῷ ἐν Κοτρίγαις τῆς Κιλικίας, καὶ οἱ ᾿Ολυμπικοὶ καὶ οἱ 
᾿Αντιοχεῖς ἀπιόντες κατὰ τὰ ᾿Ολύμπια, καθὼς καὶ ἐν τῇ θείᾳ αὐτοῦ 
διατάξει ἐκέλευσεν ἐν Δάφνῃ δαφνοῦσθαι τοὺς ἀγωνιζομένους ἐν τῷ ἀγῶνι 
τῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων. ἔκτισε δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ σταδίῳ Δάφνης ἱερὸν ᾿Ολυμπίου 
Διός, καὶ ἐν τῇ σφενδόνῃ τοῦ αὐτοῦ σταδίου ἔκτισεν ἱερὸν τῇ Νεμέσει. 

By itself, this passage is quite unintelligible, for although 
he records a considerable amount of information concerning 


mann, 1905-1913), τι 167; Eckhel, op. cit. 111 302; T. E. Mionnet, Descr. de 
médailles (Paris, Testu, 1805-1837), v 204 ff, Suppl. vir 145 ff; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Galatta etc., 205 ff. The meaning of salvis tributis is not at all certain. 

7 Herodian 4.8.6, 4.9.8; Dio 77.20.1. Rohden, ‘‘Aurelius,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, 
11 2449; M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft u. Wirtschaft in rom. Kaiserreich (Leipzig, 
Quelle, 1930), 11 119, 129. 

8 In six lines (295,11-16) Malalas records only the accession, the length of 
the reign, and Caracalla’s personal appearance, and mentions that he was 
loved by the populace of Rome, that he favored the Green faction, and that 
he was murdered. 
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the Olympic games of Antioch, Malalas does not elsewhere 
mention a transfer of the ceremonies of crowning the victors 
to Cilicia. There are, however, coins of Septimius Severus 
from the mint of Tarsus with the legend Σευήρεια Ὀλύμπια 
᾿Ἐπινείκια and, in addition, ἐν Kodpiyats and ὅροις Κιλίκων; 9 
coins of Caracalla from the same mint commemorate the 
Ὀλύμπια,}9 and coins of Gordian and Valerian have the legend 
Σευήρεια.1 The evidence of these coins, combined with the 
passage in Malalas, has led scholars to conclude that the 
Olympic games were partly or wholly transferred to Cilicia 
by Severus as a part of the degradation of the city." The 
legends on the coins of Severus indicate that the games were 
held at Issus, on the site of his victory.’ A similar punish- 


9W. Kubitschek, Num. Zitschr. xxvii (1895), 87-100; Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Lycaonia etc. (London, Brit. Mus., 1900), xciii; Mionnet, Descr. 111, Ὁ. 629, 
no. 449, and Suppl. vil, p. 264, no. 428; Eckhel, of. cit. 111 79; B. V. Head, 
Hist. Num. (Oxford, Clarendon, 1911), 733. 

10 Mionnet, Descr. 111, Ὁ. 635, no. 479; Suppl. vu, p. 272, no. 459. 

1 Gordian: Mionnet, Descr. 111, Ὁ. 649, no. 750, Suppl. vil, Ὁ. 283, nos. 514, 
516; Invent. Waddington, no. 4672. Valerian: Eckhel, op. cit. πὶ 78. See 
Hartmann, ‘‘Sebereia,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, 11 A, 963. The coins of Caracalla, 
Gordian and Valerian do not have ἐν Kodpiyaus or ὅροις Κιλίκων. 

12 Originally Miiller (op. cit. 96) adopted the suggestion of the Abbé Belley 
(Mém. Acad. Inscr. xxx [1764], 265) that the people of Antioch voluntarily 
transferred the ceremonies of crowning the victors to Quadrigae in an effort 
to placate Severus. Later, in his review of his own work, in which he some- 
times modified his opinions, Miiller dropped this suggestion, apparently feeling 
rather that the people were compelled to make the change (Kleine deutsche 
Schr. 1 [Breslau, Max, 1847], 121). This latter opinion, which is held also by 
Stauffenberg (op. cit., 350-351, 420-422), is the most probable explanation: 
in either case the reason for the arrangement is essentially the same. Whether 
‘the festival was completely removed to Quadrigae, or whether only the final 
ceremonies were transferred, is not clear: the only positive testimony is that of 
Malalas that it was the final ceremonies, but this is unreliable because of the 
confusion which the passage represents (see below). Stauffenberg does not 
undertake a decision (cf. 351); Miiller follows Malalas. 

13-Kubitschek points out (op. cit. 93 ff) that there was probably a triumphal 
arch on the site, and suggests that the place at which the games were celebrated 
was accordingly named for the quadriga which would probably be placed on the 
arch. The ruins now known as the Pillar of Jonas, on the coast 11 km. north 
of Alexandretta, may be the remains of this arch: see the plan in R. Heberdey 
and A. Wilhelm, ‘‘Reisen in Kilikien,’’ Denkschr. d. Wien. Akad. xLiv (1896), 
Abh. 6, p. 19, no. 48, and the photograph and map in P. Jacquot, Antioche, 
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ment had already been meted out to the pleasure-loving 
people of Antioch by Marcus Aurelius, who abolished their 
games and public assemblies as punishment for their support 
of Avidius Cassius.'* 

The information which Malalas appears to give concerning 
the punishment and rehabilitation of Antioch under Severus 
is thus not only fragmentary but scattered and, by itself, 
partly unintelligible. Stauffenberg, the only scholar who has 
investigated this part of Malalas’ work in detail, concluded 
that the condition of the material can be explained only by 
supposing either that Malalas had, in different sources, com- 
plete information concerning the punishment of Antioch, but 
(as is often demonstrably the case in his work) failed to 
understand it, or that he or his source deliberately suppressed 
the description of the punishment: 15 such a suppression might 


centre de tourisme (Beyrouth, Impr. Cath., 1931), 1 115, 148. Kubitschek’s 
suggestion is strengthened by the discovery near the Pillar of Jonas of a block, 
apparently a part of the base of a statue, bearing a Greek inscription in honor 
of Severus (Heberdey and Wilhelm, loc. cit.; cf. Hasebroek, op. cit. 61-62). 
E. Honigmann suggests that the Pillar of Jonas may be the remains of the arch 
which Tacitus (Ann. 2.83) says was set up in the Amanus in memory of Ger- 
manicus after his death at Antioch (Zéschr. d. deutschen Paléstina-Vereins XLVI 
[1923], 188, and ‘‘Syria,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, tv A 1627). The possibility of this 
identification does not affect Kubitschek’s hypothesis, which of course does not 
depend upon the identification of the Pillar of Jonas. The ‘Silver River’’ 
mentioned by Malalas seems to be otherwise unknown. 

14S.H.A. Marc. Ant. 25.8-12: Ignovit et civitatibus, quae Cassio consen- 
serant, ignovit et Antiochensibus, qui multa in Marcum pro Cassio dixerant. 
quibus et spectacula et conventus publicos tulerat et omnium contionum genus, 
contra quos edictum gravissimum misit . . . denique noluit Antiochiam videre, 
cum Syriam peteret. nam nec Cyrrum voluit videre, ex qua erat Cassius . . 
postea tamen Antiochiam vidit. See also S.H.A. Cassius 9.1. Malalas does 
not mention this in his account of Marcus’ reign (281,20). 

16 Stauffenberg, op. cit. 349-351, 420-422. Byzantium was also punished 
by Severus, for the same reason as Antioch, being made a kome of Perinthos 
(Herodian 3.6.9). Malalas does not mention this, but he gives a long list of 
public buildings which Severus erected at Byzantium (291,15), presumably 
when he pardoned it (see Stauffenberg, 349-350, 498-500). Malalas’s silence 
concerning the punishment of Byzantium may indicate that his information 
concerning the history of the city at this period came from a local source, such 
as might well suppress a reference to its degradation. The chronicler might 
have made the suppression himself, but this could reasonably be suggested only 
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well be made for patriotic reasons, and a description of the 
favors granted to Laodicea would not betray the humiliation 
of Antioch save to readers who had some other source of 
information. 

There is, however, other evidence in Malalas himself which 
may refer to the punishment and rehabilitation of the city, the 
significance of which has remained unrecognized; and an ex- 
amination of this material will both suggest a more satis- 
factory understanding of the processes of the rehabilitation, 
and indicate the way in which Malalas’ account of these events 
came to have the disjointed and obscure form in which it 
appears. 

This evidence is found in the chronological statements made 
in Malalas’ accounts of the reorganization of the Olympic 
festival of Antioch under Commodus and of its abolition 
by Justinus.° From the time of Augustus until that of 
Commodus, the festival was maintained by the income of 
an endowment bequeathed for the purpose by a senator of 
Antioch; but the local officials who administered the fund 
often postponed the celebrations and diverted the income into 
their own pockets (Malalas 224,22; 248,5). Finally, Malalas 
says, the people of the city petitioned Commodus to transfer 
the endowment to the public treasury: this was dene, and 
Malalas describes in detail (284-290) how the festival was 
conducted at this period; apparently this reorganization also 
represents the resumption of the games after their suppression 
by Marcus Aurelius Malalas states that the first celebration 
of the festival after its reorganization was held in the reign 
of Commodus, in the year 260 of the era of the city, and he 


if it were supposed that he wrote this part of his work when he was living at 
Constantinople; and the evidence is that it was only the latter portion of his 
work (covering part of the reign of Justinian) which he wrote in Constantinople 
(see Wolf, op. cit.). It is still possible, of course, that the reference to the 
humiliation of Byzantium was excised by a later editor who lived at Constanti- 
nople, for the work may well have undergone such revision (Wolf, op. cit.). 

16 For the history of the games, see Stauffenberg’s chapter ‘* Die antiocheni- 
schen Olympien,”’ op. cit. 412-443. 
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enumerates the officials who had charge of this celebration, 
the Alytarch being a certain Afranius (286,5). A celebration 
under Commodus is confirmed by the Chronicon Paschale, 
which records an event connected with the festival under the 
year A.D. 181 11 (the compiler of the Chronicon probably used 
an unabridged text of Malalas, in which the date appeared, 
or used the same source independently); 18 and Malalas’ con- 
ception of a reorganization under Commodus is attested by 
his statement that Commodus built a Xystos at Antioch for 
use in the games (283,7), and that a Plethron was built for 
the same purpose by Didius Julianus (286,9). Malalas’ chro- 
nology appears, however, to be mistaken, for the year 260 of 
the era, in which he dates the “first celebration,” in the reign 
of Commodus, is A.D. 211/2, which is in the reign of Caracalla.!9 
Since the games were held in July and August,”° such a cele- 
bration would fall in A.p. 212. 

After this Malalas does not mention the festival until the 
passage concerned with Diocletian already quoted; and he 


17 See below, p. 148, n. 22. 

18F, C. Conybeare, ‘‘The Relation of the Paschal Chronicle to Malalas,”’ 
Byz. Ztschr. xt (1902), 395-405. 

19 The year 260 must be reckoned by the era of the city, which was counted 
from 49 B.c., corresponding to the era of Caesar. This is the only era which 
Malalas uses in dating events in the history of Antioch, with one exception in. 
which the chronology is garbled. He dates events by the era of the city in the 
following passages: 235,16; 243,10; 248,11; 275,3; 286,7; 296,8; 319,1; 369,5; 
393,7; 400,9. Other events in the city’s history are dated by other methods 
(indictions, regnal years, etc.) but not by the era of the city or by any other 
era: 216,10; 338,15; 396,10; 417,5,9; 419,5; 425,10; 479,23. Events not con- 
nected with Antioch are sometimes dated by the era of the city: 227,1; 241,8; 
321,22; 333,5; 342,3; 367,8; 376,1, 14; 391,1; 401,24; 425,1. The exception 
occurs in the account of the earthquake said to have occurred at Antioch during 
the reign of ‘‘Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus,’’ which is dated (207,17) in the 
eighth year of the king, 152 years after the foundation of the city, and 122 
years after its completion. No such king existed, and the reckoning 122 years 
after the completion of the city cannot, in the chronological position in which 
the account occurs, refer to any of the traditions concerning the growth and 
development of Antioch. This passage is discussed in my article ‘‘Seleucid 
Chronology in Malalas,’’ which will be published in the American Journal of 
Archaeology xLit (1938), 106-120. 

20 G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius (Berlin, Weidmann, 1868), 207-208. 
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states, finally, that Justinus prohibited the games beginning 
with the 14th indiction, and that ‘there acted as Alytarchs, 
from Afranius until the 568th year [i.e. of the local era], when 
the Olympics were prohibited, 77 Alytarchs”’ (417,5). This 
chronology corresponds precisely with the statement that the 
games had been resumed in the year 260 of the local era. If 
they were forbidden. beginning with the 14th indiction (A.D. 
520/1),24 and if Alytarchs held office until the year 568 of the 
era (A.D. 519/20), the games must have been held for the 
last time in the summer of A.D. 520. So if the games were 
held regularly every four years, as they were supposed to be,”? 


21 This is the only 14th indiction in Justinus’ reign. 

22 All save two of the celebrations which can be dated occur in Julian leap 
vears. Libanius records celebrations in A.D. 328, 332, 336, 364, 384 (Sievers, 
loc. cit.), 356, 388 (O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1906], 
76, 197-198), and 360 (R. Férster’s introduction to Orat. 11, vol. 1, p. 412 of 
his Teubner edition). A celebration mentioned by Palladius (Dial. de vita 
S. Ioann. Chrysos. 96, ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton [Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1928]) is dated in 404 by its occurrence at the time of the death of Flavian, 
bishop of Antioch. A celebration which is probably to be dated in 304 is known 
from the Acta Sanctorum, Octobr., tom. v 583: on the date see A. Harnack, 
Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., Pt. 11: Die Chronologie τὶ (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1904), p. 479, 
n. 5, and E. Beurlier, ‘‘Le Koinon de Syrie,’’ Rev. Num., Ser. 3, x11 (1894), 
298-300. The celebration in Julian leap years presumably goes back to the 
reorganization of the festival under Claudius, dated by Malalas (248,12) in the 
year 92 of the era of Antioch = 4.p. 43/4. In one case the evidence may be 
confused. Malalas relates that in the third consulship of Anastasius (A.D. 
507) a certain charioteer went from Constantinople to Antioch; and when, 
‘after a little while’’ (396,4), the Olympic games were celebrated at Daphne, 
his faction pillaged the synagogue there. This event is dated (396,10) on 
9 July in the 15th indiction (a.p. 506/7). It is quite possible that the riot 
which resulted in the destruction of the synagogue was wrongly brought into 
relation with the Olympic games by Malalas, and that the two events were not 
actually connected. The other unusual date occurs in connection with the 
reorganization of the festival under Commodus. After describing the reorgani- 
zation, and the manner in which the games were celebrated (284,1—289,7), 
Malalas says, in a distinctly separated passage (289,13—290,2), that Artabanes, 
who had presided at the first celebration under Commodus (285,17), established 
a foundation for the distribution of bread to the people at Daphne, and that 
he did this after the completion of the ceremonies of crowning the Olympic 
victors at Daphne. This foundation is also described in the Chronicon Paschale 
(p. 490,8 ed. Bonn), which dates the event in a.p. 181 (see Beurlier, op. cit., 
297-298). If this means that the Olympic games were celebrated in a.pD. 181 
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and if Alytarchs were recorded regularly from the beginning 
of the reckoning which Malalas knew until the 568th year of 
the era, the number of Alytarchs given, 77, indicates a period 
of 308 years during which this reckoning was kept: and this 
places the beginning of the reckoning in A.D. 212 (568 Ant. 
— 308 = 260 Ant.; A.D. 520 — 308 = A.D. 212). 

It happens that scholars have discussed this chronological 
difficulty only in connection with the reorganization of the 
games by Commodus, and since there is other evidence that 
the festival was celebrated during his reign, Malalas’ chro- 
nology, which places the ‘‘first celebration” in the reign of 
Caracalla, has been dismissed as an error. Miiller 28 supposed 
that the statement that the games were ‘‘first celebrated’”’ in 
the year 260 of the era, in the reign of Commodus, represents 
a computation made by Malalas, that is, that the chronicler, 
knowing that there had been 77 Alytarchs, multiplied 77 by 4 
and subtracted the result, 308, from 568, thus arriving at the 
conclusion that the “‘first celebration’’ took place in the year 
260 of the era. Miiller explained the discrepancy between 
-Malalas’ date in the reign of Caracalla and the resumption 
of the games under Commodus by supposing that on five or 
SIX Or seven occasions the games were not celebrated and no 
Alytarchs were elected, so that the number 77 would actually 
be that of the Alytarchs who served from the time of Com- 
modus until A.D. 520; Malalas would not, according to Miller, 
know of or allow for interruptions in the festival. Chilmead 
remarks only that the date 260 is an error; Beurlier supposes 
that the numeral is the error of a copyist; and Stauffenberg 
concludes simply that the date is a mistake of Malalas’ source.*4 

But there may be, in this chronology, an implied reference 


(and it is difficult to believe otherwise), it would seem likely that there was no 
time after Commodus’s accession (17 March 180) to organize a celebration for 
180, so that the summer of 181 was the earliest time at which the games could 
be held. 

23 Antig. Antioch., Ὁ. 92, n. 5. 

4 Chilmead, critical note on 286,7; Beurlier, loc. cit.; Stauffenberg, op. cit. 
417-422. 
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to a “‘first celebration’’ of the festival under Caracalla; and 
since the removal of the festival appears to have been a part 
of the degradation of the city by Severus, and since a ‘“‘first 
celebration’’ of the games under Caracalla would represent 
a cancellation of this arrangement (on which occasion a new 
reckoning of Alytarchs would naturally be instituted), the 
chronology must be examined from this point of view.” 

This possibility at once directs attention to Malalas’ state- 
ment that Diocletian built his stadium at Daphne so that 
the Olympic victors might be crowned there and should no 
longer have to go, for this ceremony, to Cilicia. Scholars 
have accepted this statement without appearing to feel the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of believing that if the 
games were suppressed by Severus, or transferred in part to 
Cilicia, this arrangement should have continued for a century, 
when the city had been received into favor again by Severus 
himself. Although the proud and pleasure-loving people of 
Antioch would, as the emperor evidently realized, feel the loss 
or curtailment of their Olympic festival very keenly, this 
would actually be far less humiliating than the degradation 
of the city to the status of a kome of Laodicea; and after the 
political rehabilitation of the city the continued banishment or 
curtailment of the games would have been almost ridiculous.” 

It is accordingly most difficult to accept the passage on 


25 The existence of a record of the number of Alytarchs, shown in Malalas’ 
account of the abolition of the festival, implies that there was a list of these 
officials. Such a list would be kept chiefly as a record of the chronology of the 
festival (this is suggested especially by the reckoning ‘‘from Afranius’’), and 
it would have no usefulness unless it were unbroken: if a celebration were 
omitted and no Alytarch held office, the vacant year would still be reckoned 
in the series. There is accordingly every reason to believe that the reckoning 
of 77 Alytarchs before the 568th year of the era indicates that this reckoning 
was begun in the year 260, i.e. under Caracalla. Libanius, writing in the last 
quarter of the fourth century, mentions written records of the names of the 
officials of the games (Orat. 53.4). 

26 If, as Miiller originally believed, the people of Antioch themselves trans- 
ferred the ceremonies to Quadrigae in order to propitiate Severus, it is even 
more incredible (as Eckhel points out, op. cit. 111 79) that the arrangement 
should have been maintained after the death of Severus. 
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Diocletian, which is indeed quite unintelligible as it stands, 
because Malalas gives no explanation of the transfer of the 
final ceremonies to Cilicia. Moreover there is reason to believe 
that Diocletian did not build a new stadium, but only re- 
paired an existing one, for the existence of a stadium at 
Daphne is indicated by the games which Antiochus Epiphanes 
celebrated there; and at least parts of the Olympic festival 
had been held at Daphne, as well as at Antioch, in the time 
of Commodus (Malalas 286,8; 289,15). Thus, since Malalas 
consciously employed xrifw to mean indifferently ‘‘build”’ and 
“rebuild,” 2” it is entirely possible (as Miiller pointed out) 
that Diocletian in this instance only renovated the stadium.”8 
Failure to make clear the nature of Diocletian’s work would 
be only characteristic of Malalas’ attitude and interests; and 
the reasons which he gives for the work would not necessarily 
be affected by the extent of the undertaking; it may, however, 
be suggestive of misinformation that Malalas does not make 
the nature of Diocletian’s work clear. Malalas might have 
supposed that the emperor ‘‘built’”’ the stadium on the occa- 
sion when (Malalas says) he participated in the games as 
Alytarch (310,7); and it is significant that the chronicler 
exhibits ignorance here in saying that Diocletian announced 
his abdication at the games. The reason which Malalas 
assigns for the “building” of the stadium could thus represent 
an explanation proposed by Malalas himself; and the state 
of the passage suggests that behind it there may lie some 
condition such as Stauffenberg suggests in connection with 
the information concerning the punishment of the city, either 
a misunderstanding of evdence for the punishment, or sup- 
pression of such evidence, either of which could have led the 
chronicler to attempt to account for Diocletian’s work by an 
explanation which certainly may have had no real connection 
with this work. 

27 See my note in Class. Philol. xxx (1937), p. 149, n. 23. On Malalas’ 
interests and methods in recording building activities, see further my article 
“Imperial Building Records in Malalas,’”’ which will be published in Byz. Ztschr. 


XXXVIII (1938). 
28 Miiller, op. cit. 62, 96. 
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The confusion thus betrayed again draws attention to the 
possibility that it was Caracalla who restored the games at 
Antioch. In addition to the inherent likelihood that the 
Olympic festival would not remain in abeyance for long after 
the more important political punishment of the city was 
withdrawn, what is known of Caracalla’s relations to Antioch 
makes it possible to believe that he might have restored the 
games. If he assumed the foga virtlis and his first consulship 
at Antioch, he would have regarded the city with special 
favor, and such a feeling is of course shown by his giving it 
the title of colony. It is possible that Severus, though he had 
pardoned Antioch, and had granted its political restoration, 
did not wish to interfere with the games in Cilicia which were 
celebrated in honor of his victory, so that the restoration of 
the Olympic games remained for Caracalla. If Caracalla 
restored the games in 212, the date (a Julian leap year) 
suggests that he wished to grant this favor to Antioch as soon 
as possible after his accession (4 Febr. 211), for 212 is the first 
year in his reign in which the festival could, according to 
normal practice, be celebrated.2® The continued appearance 
of coins commemorating games of Severus until the time of 
Gordian and Valerian does not imply that the Olympic festiva 
could not have been restored to Antioch while these coins 
were still being issued, for the removal from Quadrigae of 
whatever part of the games represented the Olympic festival 
would riot entail the termination of the games, and they would 
naturally continue to be known by their original title. The 
disappearance of ἐν Κοδρίγαις and ὅροις Κιλίκων from the coins 
of Caracalla, Gordian, and Valerian may indicate that Cara- 
calla removed the festival from the place in which it was orig- 
inally celebrated. Such a transfer might have been effected 
on an occasion when whatever portion of the games repre- 
sented the Olympic festival was restored to Antioch. 


29 It is not known when Caracalla made Antioch a colony; Reusch (op. cit. 
42) suggests that it was on the occasion of his visit in 215. For the celebration 
of the festival in Julian leap years see above, p. 148, n. 22. 
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Malalas’ chronology is thus not necessarily an error or the 
result of a computation, but could represent confusion of the 
dates of two “‘first’’ celebrations, one representing the re- 
organization of the festival under Commodus, the other repre- 
senting its restoration by Caracalla. The appearance of the 
dating in the account of the celebration under Commodus 
would indicate that it: represents misunderstanding of the 
significance of a celebration dated in the year 260 of the 
Antiochene era. 

The supposition of such a confusion of two “‘first”’ cele- 
brations, which already seems sufficiently plausible, is rendered 
even more probable by the circumstance that it explains a 
difficulty which has not yet been accounted for satisfactorily, 
namely Malalas’ description of the activities of Artabanes in 
the celebration under Commodus. Artabanes appears first 
in the enumeration of the officials of the festival who held 
office on that occasion: Artabanes, Syriarch (285,17); Afranius, 
Alytarch (286,12); Pompeianus, grammateus (287,8); and Cas- 
sius, amphithales (287,13). Then, after Malalas has completed 
his description of the festival and has followed it with a record 
of an earthquake at Nicomedia (289,8-12), he returns to 
Artabanes (289,13-290,3), saying that after the completion of 
the ceremonies of crowning the victors at Daphne, he estab- 
lished a foundation for the distribution of bread to the people, 
and that the people erected a statue in his honor at Daphne.*° 
In this passage Artabanes is called Alytarch, not Syriarch, as 
in the earlier passage. The title given him in the second 
passage has been thought to be simply an error, and Stauffen- 
berg in his text corrects it to that of. Syriarch.#!_ This varia- 
tion in the title is, however, important evidence of a confusion 
of celebrations under Commodus and Caracalla. If the 
Alytarchs were reckoned from Afranius, he would, according 

30 On such foundations. see B. Laum, Stiftungen (Leipzig, Teubner, 1914), 
I 103-104, 113. In the account of Artabanes’ foundation in the Chronicon 
Paschale (mentioned above) he has no title, but the compiler of the Chronicon 


would have no interest in such a matter. 
31 See also Chilmead ad loc. 
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to Malalas’ chronology, have actually held office under Cara- 
calla, in the year 260 of the era (A.D. 212). If, in these 
circumstances, Afranius appeared as Alytarch in the account 
of the celebration under Commodus, he would either be added 
to the list of officials (if no Alytarch held office), or he would 
displace another Alytarch. The latter is precisely what seems 
to have happened. For if Artabanes appears twice under 
Commodus, as Syriarch in the passage in which he is asso- 
ciated with the Alytarch Afranius, but as Alytarch when he 
appears alone, in a passage specifically separated from the 
account of the festival itself, then it seems plain that the 
introduction of Afranius as Alytarch caused the change of 
Artabanes’ title to Syriarch in the first passage, his real title 
of Alytarch remaining unchanged in the second. 

All this suggests what seems the most probable explanation 
of the condition of Malalas’ material, namely that his source 
(or sources) suppressed a certain amount of information con- 
cerning the punishment of the city, but still mentioned matters 
connected with this punishment which, it was apparently 
thought, might safely be retained. If, for example, Malalas 

32 It is not possible to determine whether any of the remainder of the account 
of the celebration under Commodus contains details which belong to a cele- 
bration under Caracalla. Possibly Pompeianus, said to have been grammateus 
under Commodus, is to be identified with the Pompeianus who was consul in 
209 (P.I.R. 112, Ὁ. 234, no. 971; ibid. un, p. 63, no. 437); this consul, or a member 
of his family, might have lived at Antioch, for the consul may have been a son 
of Ti. Claudius Pompeianus, consul for the second time in 173, who was from 
Antioch (P.I.R. 12, p. 234, no. 973). Thus the Pompeianus whom Malalas 
mentions might actually have been grammateus under Caracalla; it is possible, 
however, that the consul of 209 acted as grammateus under Commodus, or 
possibly it was Ti. Claudius Pompeianus who was grammatieus. There is no 
evidence by which the dates of Artabanes, Afranius, or Cassius can be tested. 
If the above explanation of the account of the celebration under Commodus 
is correct, it might result, from this evidence at least, that there was no Syriarch 
connected with the games in the time of Commodus, it being much easier for 
Artabanes to be called Syriarch of the games (anachronistically) if there were 
none at this time, than it would be if there were actually a Syriarch of the 
celebration under Commodus, who would, by the transformation of Artabanes, 
have to be ousted completely from the record. This would have an important 


bearing on the possible identity of the Olympic games of Antioch at this period 
with the games of the Koinon of Syria (see Stauffenberg, op. cit. 422-432). 
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had a record of the promotion of Laodicea but not of the 
concomitant degradation of Antioch, and if he had notices of 
the transfer of the final ceremonies of the Olympics to Cilicia 
and their subsequent return to Antioch, coupled with a refer- 
ence to the ‘‘first celebration”’ of the festival in the year 260 
of the era, but had at the same time no indication why the 
ceremonies were removed and then returned, and nothing to 
show why a celebration in the year 260 was the ‘‘first,”’ 
quite conceivable that he should have produced the account 
which he did. 

This interpretation is rendered particularly attractive by 
the way in which it both makes it possible to understand the 
hitherto unexplained passage on Diocletian and suggests a 
connection between the inadequacy of material or limitation 
of knowleage on the part of Malalas which this passage implies, 
and the similar conditions which would lie behind his state- 
ment that the Olympic games were reorganized and first 
celebrated in A.D. 212, in the reign of Commodus. When 
two such passages can be explained with relation to each 
other, and by reference to a condition in which Malalas’ 
material may well have been, it seems impossible to suppose 


it is 


that the one represents a blind mistake or a rationalizing 
computation, and that it has no connection with the other.® 

In particular, the supposition that Malalas did not under- 
stand his material because it was incomplete seems preferable 
to the supposition that he himself suppressed the reference to 
the punishment of the city, for in that case one would have 
to suppose that he would allow the reference to Cilicia to 
stand in the passage on Diocletian, even though he knew its 
significance and realized that this might give a hint of the city’s 
degradation; and though it might be argued that Malalas’ 
carelessness permits one to suppose that he might have done 
this, it seems much more likely (especially in view of the 

33 Though Miiller’s explanation of the chronology suggests a procedure on 
the part of Malalas which would be quite possible, its value is destroyed by the 


circumstance that it represents the presupposition that the chronology is mis- 
taken, rather than an effort to see what it might mean if it were correct. 
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unintelligibility of the passage on Diocletian as it stands) 
that his failure to give any indication of the significance of 
the reference to Cilicia indicates that he was ignorant of the 
reason why the final ceremonies were held there. Moreover, 
it is impossible to find any reason why an effort on the part 
of Malalas to suppress the unpleasant evidence should have 
occasioned the deliberate or accidental combination of the 
dates of two ‘‘first’’ celebrations, while it is easy to see how 
misunderstanding could occasion such a confusion.*4 


34 Stauffenberg does not undertake to decide among the alternative explana- 
tions of Malalas’ information concerning the punishment of the city, namely 
that he was unable to coordinate information found in different sources, or 
that he deliberately suppressed the reference to the humiliation of the city, 
which his source the city chronicle would doubtless have recorded (op. cit. 
351), or that the reference to the humiliating transfer of the final ceremonies 
of the games to Cilicia was suppressed by Malalas or his source (op. cit. 421). 
The condition of the material makes it seem certain that a complete account 
of the punishment of Antioch has not been expunged from the text (e.g. by an 
editor); and even in this case the passage on Diocletian and the date given for 
the ‘‘first celebration’’ would still betray confusion and misunderstanding. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE USE OF THE 
WORDS STOA AND BASILIKE IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE}! 


Tue scarcity of extant monuments of classical architecture limits our conceptions of 
certain types of buildings to those forms which happen to be either preserved or 
excavated and theoretically restored, with the result that scholars tend to impose the 
fixed ideas derived from this partial evidence upon the interpretation of the architec- 
tural terms found in ancient literature. This has been true in regard to the use of στοά 
and of βασίλειος or βασιλέως στοά, βασιλικὴ στοά, aNd βασιλική. According to the generally 
accepted interpretations of these words a stoa would be a colonnade consisting either 
of two parallel rows of columns or of one or two rows of columns running parallel 
with a wall; at an early period, when there was a relatively small number of distinct 
types of public buildings, the word was associated with the covered colonnades 
which flanked one or more sides of the open agoras, and it apparently never lost its 
original significance of a colonnade. The words basileios or basileos stoa, basilike stoa, 
and basilike, on the other hand, are, when they are used by Greek writers of the 
Roman period, commonly thought to describe a building which the Romans would 
call a basilica, that is, a rectangular hall completely covered by a roof supported by 
interior rows of columns.? It is the purpose of this study to determine what basis 
there is, in the literary evidence of the late classical period, for these beliefs.* 
Unfortunately, our mental image of a basilica is largely based upon the Christian 
form of the basilica type, upon a few (perhaps exceptional) examples of existing 
pagan basilicas, and upon hypothetical restorations of classical ruins. At the same 
time there is disagreement as to both the generic form and the origin of the Roman 


1 The writing of this study would have been impossible without the generous help and criticism of 
Professor E. Baldwin Smith of Princeton University, who pointed out the possible significance, for the 
question of the origin of the basilica, of the evidence which I had collected. For the collection and in- 
terpretation of the ancient texts I am solely responsible. I am also indebted to Professor Philip H. 
Davis of Vassar College for reading the manuscript. 

2 A well known example of this is the use by Josephus (Ant. Jud., XV, 410 ff.) of basileios stoa to de- 
scribe the roofed columnar structure on one side of the court of the temple of Herod at Jerusalem (the 
passage 15 translated and discussed by H. L. Gordon, ‘“‘The Basilica and the Stoa in Early Rabbinical 
Literature,” Art Bulletin xiii, 1931, pp. 368ff., and by F. J. Hollis, The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple, 
London, 1934, pp. 9, 106 ff.). Cf. the examples cited by Guadet, ‘‘Basilica,”” Daremberg-Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire, I, 1877, p. 677; by Mau, “Basilica,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, III, 1897, col. 83; 
and by Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. basilikos. In making the equation between Greek basileios stoa, etc., 
and Latin basilica scholars have generally proceeded on the assumption that the Roman basilica was of 
the type described above. 

‘The present study is concerned chiefly with the usage of Greek writers of the sixth century after 
Christ because certain authors of this period give comparatively detailed information about some of the 
buildings which they mention and because the use at this period of the colloquial idiom as well as a 
more classical vocabulary affords a variety not found in earlier sources. A complete search has accord- 
ingly been made of Procopius, Evagrius, Malalas, the Chronicon Paschale, and the Syriac chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, in which Greek terms are often used in transliteration. No attempt is made to dis- 
cuss all of the evidence for the colonnades and “‘basilicas”’ of Constantinople, since the amount of other 
material available is sufficient for the present purpose and since consideration of many of the structures 
at Constantinople would involve problems of identification and of topography; some of the evidence 
which is independent of topographical questions will, however, be discussed. 
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basilica, some scholars insisting that it was derived from the megaron type of 
structure, related in form to the Greek temple, while others have maintained that 
it was developed from the forum by the addition of a roof.! If, however, we put aside 
any fixed ideas as to what the ancient writers ought to have been describing and 
assume that they followed established usage and had clear mental images of what 
their architectural terms should describe, we shall find not only a more satisfactory 
basis for the interpretation of references to these structures in the literature of at 
least the late classical period, but evidence in this literary material that the basilica 
(or at least one type of basilica, if more than one type can be said to have existed) 
was developed from the stoa,? and that the basilica was not necessarily a completely 
covered building such as that at Fano which Vitruvius describes, apparently as 
though it were an exception.* 

The use of the Latin word basilica has been thought to indicate that the type of 
building which it describes was developed from the “royal stoa”’ at Athens, so called 
because the archon basileus transacted business there. The employment of the word 
as a substantive has also been traced to the use, found in Plautus, of the adjective 


1G. Leroux, Les origines de Védifice hypostyle (Paris, 1913. Bibliothéque des écoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 108), derives one form of Roman basilica, which he calls type B, ultimately 
from the megaron, and another form, type A, from the Orient through the hypostyle hall at Delos. The — 
belief that the basilica originated in the Greek temple is represented by R. Schultze, Basilika (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1928. Rémisch-Germanische Forschungen, II), cf. p. 26. The theory that the basilica was simply 
a roofed forum was advanced by A. Ὁ. A. Zestermann, Die antiken und die christlichen Basiliken, Leip- 
zig, 1847; he was followed by Εἰ. Reber, ‘‘ Die Urform der rémischen Basilika,” Mittheilungen der k. k. 
Central-Commission zur... Erhaltung der Baudenkmdler, Vienna, XIV, 1869, pp. 35-58, and by 
others (cf. R. Lemaire, L’origine de la basilique latine, Paris, 1911, p. 34). The question of the origin of 
the pagan basilica has been discussed by so many scholars that a complete bibliography of the subject 
would be both extensive and complicated. Since this does not seem necessary for the present study, only 
the more important works are mentioned here, and no reference is made to the positions taken by the 
authors of the various handbooks. Citations of the literature may be found in the works mentioned 
here; cf. also H. Wurz, Zur Characteristik der klassischen Basilika, Strassburg, 1906, p. 17, n. 11; Le- 
roux, op. cit.; and L. Bréhier, ‘‘ Les origines de la basilique chrétienne,” Bulletin monumental, LXXXVI, 
1927, pp. 221-249. A convenient summary of the problem may be found in H. Leclercq, ‘‘Orient et 
Occident,”’ Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionnaire, XII, 1936, cols. 2618-2622. 

2A. Kingsley Porter, Medieval Architecture, 1, New Haven, 1912, p. 35, n. 2, points out that the 
Roman basilica “‘ presents certain distant analogies to the Greek stoa.”’ An investigation of the struc- 
tural evolution of the basilica and of the general relation of certain forms of Greek stoas to the megaron 
structure lies beyond the scope of this paper; but even if several types of basilica are to be distinguished, 
a common origin is indicated not only by the structural features which would be common to all of 
them, but by the use of the same words and phrases to describe the various types. The belief that the 
basilica was evolved from the stoa is fundamentally the same as Zestermann’s theory that the basilica is | 
essentially a covered forum, since the basis of his hypothesis is the resemblance between the colonnades 
about a forum and the function of the rows of columns in a basilica. 

3 Vitruvius, V, 1, 4-10, before describing his own basilica at Fano, discusses the requirements of the 
regular basilica and points out that it must be in a protected place, thus implying that it was open to the 
weather; he then proceeds to give the exact details of the roof of his own structure as though it were an 
innovation. Cf. the reference in an inscription of Abdera (modern Adra) in Baetica to a “‘basili]jcam 
cum hypalethro,” C.I.L. I, 1979. 

4 The derivation of the Roman basilica from the “τονδὶ stoa”’ at Athens has been uncertain because 
the plan of this building has not been known. The question will no doubt be settled by its identification 
in the course of the excavations of the Agora now in progress; references to past discussions of the sub- 
ject may be found in W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, Munich, 1931, pp. 64, 334 ff.; Hobein, 
‘“‘Stoa,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, IV A, 1931, cols. 20-22; and G. Busolt and W. Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde’, II, Munich, 1926, pp. 790 ff., and index, p. 4, s.v. Bastleus. 
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basilicus in the sense of “magnificent,” “‘splendid,” so that basilica (with porticus — 
understood) would have been applied to a colonnade because it was magnificent.! 
The Latin word seems much more probably, however, to be simply an adaptation of 
the Greek basilike, which might originally have been applied (with stoa expressed or 
understood) to a type of stoa or to an individual stoa, so that what was originally an 
adjective applied to a particular stoa or to a type of stoa would later come to be used 
as a substantive of a structure developed from it. While the question of the origin of 
the Latin term probably cannot be solved to the satisfaction of all scholars, it is 
clear in any case that at least the term basilica was originally associated with stoa 
or porticus. Furthermore, scholars generally believe that at least after the appearance 
of the type of building which the Romans called basilica, Greek writers described it 
by basilevos or basileos stoa, basilike stoa, and basilike, and that the Greek words were 


employed to designate only buildings of this kind.? 

There is, however, unmistakable evidence in Latin inscriptions of the imperial 
period that basilica could be applied to a colonnade forming a part of a larger struc- 
ture, as well as to an independent building, but this evidence, although its signifi- 
cance 15 clear, 15 somewhat difficult to utilize because its natural conciseness and its 
often incomplete preservation sometimes make its interpretation uncertain.’ 


1 The suggestion was made by Zestermann, op. cit., pp. 111 ff., and was accepted by O. Gilbert, 
Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom, III, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 210 ff., and by E. de Ruggiero, 
“Basilica,” Dizionario epigrafico, I, Rome, 1895, p. 976. Cf. J. N. Hough, “The Use of Greek Words by 
Plautus,” A.J.P. LV, 1934, pp. 346-364, especially, for the use of basilicus, pp. 357 ff. 

2 The origin and significance of the Greek and Latin terms is discussed by Zestermann, op. cit., pp. 
110-112; Leroux, op. cit., pp. 272-277; G. Dehio, “‘Die Genesis der christlichen Basilika,” Sitzungsbe- 
richte der k, Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, philos.-philol. und hist. Cl., 1882, vol. II, pp. 310- 
314; A. Michaelis, *‘Hallenférmige Basiliken,” Mélanges Perrot, Paris, 1903, p. 241; cf. also Leclercq, 
loc. cit. 

Leroux, op. cit., pp. 275 ff., suggests that the origin of the terms applied to the basilica is to be 
found in the fact that Hellenistic rulers frequently erected, in important cities, magnificent stoas which 
would be called “‘royal”’ with reference to their donors, whose names would appear on the facade with 
the word basileus. Thus the most imposing building in a Hellenistic city would be, as a rule, a stoa 
dedicated by a king, so that when the Romans erected buildings serving the same purposes and occupy- 
ing corresponding positions of importance they would call them “royal stoas,’’ even though they dif- 
fered in plan (according to Leroux) from the earlier “‘royal stoas.’’ The reason for the application of the 
terms to various types of buildings has likewise been disputed. Dehio, op. cit., p. 310, maintains that 
basilica is used with reference not to the form of a building, but to its use, while Lemaire, op. cit., p. 44, 
believes that exactly the opposite is true and that any large hall, whatever its use, might be called a 
basilica; Mau, op. cit., col. 95, believes that it is clear ‘‘dass das Wort Basilica weder ausschliessliche 
Formbezeichnung, noch ausschliessliche Zweckbezeichnung geblieben ist. Es liegt in der Natur der 
Sache, dass der Gebrauch desselben sich derart ausdehnte, dass einerseits am Forum gelegene und 
demselben Zweck dienende, aber anders geformte, andererseits gleichgeformte aber anderswo gelegene 
und andern Zwecken dienende Gebiude mit demselben Namen benannt wurden.” 

4 The inscriptions are cited by De Ruggiero, loc. cit., and by J. Formigé, Bulletin de la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, 1916, pp. 235-237. Among the clearest examples are: C.J.L. VII, 287 (Lan- 
caster, probably early third century), . . . [ob] balineum refect(um) [et blasilicam vetustate conlabsam - 
a solo restitut[a]m eq(uites) alae Sebussia[nae . . . ; C.I.L. IX, 3162 =Dessau 5585 (near Corfinium), 
[Res] publica populusq(ue) Corfiniensis macellum Lucceium vetustate dilapsum adiectis basilicis sua 
pecunia restituit decreto decurionum; Espérandieu, Musée de Périgueux, p. 39 =C.I.L. XIII, 950-954 


(text restored from fragments of identical inscriptions), . .. Deo Teloni . . . consaeptum omne 
circa templum et basilicas duas cum ceteris ornamentis . . . ; C.I.L. XI, 5820= Dessau 5531 (found 
in the theatre at Iguvium), in which it is said that a certain person .. . [blasilicas sublaqueavit, 


trabes tecti ferro suffixit, lapide stravit, podio circumclusit . . .; 6.1.1. XII, 4342=Dessau 5685 
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Literary evidence, on the other hand, is often more satisfactory, because of the 
variety of allusion and the occasional fullness of detail which it furnishes, even 
indirectly; thus the present study will seek to determine, independently of the 
epigraphic evidence, what the Greek basiletos stoa, basileos stoa, basilike stoa, basilike, 
and stoa may mean in writers of the sixth century after Christ. It will be seen that 
basilike certainly can mean a covered colonnade, that basileios stoa possibly may 
have this meaning, and that stoa alone can be applied to an independent building, 
not a colonnade, which is also called a basilike. The evidence also shows that, side by 
side with the use of these words to describe buildings with reference to their plan, 
basilevos and basilike are used as adjectives to indicate not that a stoa was of a certain 
type, but that it was the property or gift of the emperor or was in some way asso- 
ciated with the functions of the imperial administration. Finally, it will be found 
that when basilike is applied to an independent building it is not used exclusively 
to describe a roofed columnar structure, but that it can be applied to a building 
consisting of covered colonnades enclosing an open space; this will furnish evidence 
for the architectural character of the Hellenistic basilica. 

The Kaisarion at Antioch is thought to be the oldest basilica in the East for which 
evidence is preserved.! This building, so named because it was built under Julius 
Caesar, is mentioned in several passages in the Chronographia of Malalas, a work 
which is the principal source for the history of Antioch, since it 1s clear that the 
author, who seems to have lived in the city until about 526-540, utilized sources 
which were ultimately based, at least in large part, upon the local archives.? The 
Kaisarion stood near the stream Parmenios, which flowed through the city; in the 
reign of Valens the edifice was demolished so that its site could be used as a part of 
a new forum.? Malalas calls it a basilike in addition to using the name Kaisarion. 





(Narbonne), in which it is said that Antoninus Pius . . . ther[mas incendio] consumptas cum por{tici- 
bus et] . . . et basilicis et omni [apparatu impensa] sua re[stiturt]; cf. also Pliny, Epist., X, 39 (48), 3, 


concerning the theatre at Nicaea: huic theatro ex privatorum pollicitationibus multa debentur, ut 
basilicae circa, ut porticus supra caveam. In the Scriptores Historiae Augustae it is said of Alexander 
Severus (Alea. Sev., X XVI, 7): basilicam Alexandrinam instituerat inter campum Martium et saepta 
Agrippiana in lato pedum centum in longo pedum mille, ita ut tota columnis penderet. quam efficere 
non potuit morte praeventus. The identification of this basilica, and the reliability of this reference to 
it, are doubtful; it is significant, however, that the structure described is called a basilica (for the 
building, and the value of the present passage, cf. 5. B. Platner, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome, compl. and rev. by T. Ashby, Oxford, 1929, pp. 76, 460-461, and, most recently, H. G. Ramsay, 
“Α Third Century Building Program,” L’antiquité classique IV, 1935, pp. 446-447). Michaelis, op. 
cit., pp. 239-246, points out that a long narrow building in Thera, which contained two aisles divided 
by a row of columns down the center, is called basilike stoa in a Greek inscription of 149 a.p.; no doubt 
can be cast upon the meaning of the inscription or on the essential elements of the plan of the structure. 
Michaelis also asserted that a similar building at Pergamum, attributed to Eumenes II, was called a 
basilike, but the evidence for this is tenuous and cannot be accepted unconditionally; cf. the objections 
presented by Leroux, op. cit., pp. 273 f. 1 Cf. Mau, op. cit., col. 85. 

2 Cf. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 2, Munich, 1897, pp. 325-334; Wolf, 
*‘Toannes Malalas,” no. 22, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, IX, 1916, cols. 1795-1799; W. Weber, 
**Studien zur Chronik des Malalas,” Festgabe fiir A. Deissmann, Tiibingen, 1927, pp. 20-66; the com- 
mentary in the edition of Books [IX—XII by A. Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die rémische Kaisergeschichte 
ber Malalas, Stuttgart, 1931; and the review of this edition by W. Ensslin, Philologische Wochenschrift 
lil, 1933, cols. 769-789. 

3 ‘The information concerning the Kaisarion is found in references to it in the following passages in 
Malalas: 216, 19-21; 286, 16-287, 7; 290, 18-20; 338, 19-339, 15 (quoted below in another connection) ; 
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He says that it contained a Κόγχη. that is, presumably, a vaulted apse,! outside which 
(i.e., probably, in front of which) there stood, before the demolition of the building, 
a statue of Caesar; this apse was restored when Valens razed the remainder of the 
building to make space for his forum, and at that time another statue was placed in 
it. Malalas calls the apse Senatos, apparently with reference to its use for legal or 
legislative purposes. The Kaisarion thus might seem to have been a covered basilica; 
but another reference to it in Malalas indicates that it contained an open court, for 
in speaking of the local Olympic games he says that the Alytarch, one of the officials 
of the festival, had to sleep, during the forty-five days in July and August when the 
games were held, “in the ἐξάερον of the basilike called the Kaisarion, which was 
built by Julius Caesar the dictator, where stood the statue of the same Caesar, that 
[which was] outside the Conch of the basilike”’ (287, 1-4).2 An exaeron would plainly 
be an open court :? Lange and Mau both believed that it was a court surrounded by 
porticos outside the basilica,‘ but this interpretation does not represent a careful 
analysis of the way in which Malalas speaks of the exaeron. He does not say that the 
Alytarch was required to sleep “‘in the exaeron outside the basilike”’ or “‘outside the 
basiltke’’ ; neither does he say that it was “‘in the basilike”’ that the Alytarch slept, 
but in the exaeron “‘of the basilke.”’ If the place where the Alytarch slept were 
outside the building, it would naturally be open to the sky, so that the reference to 
the exaeron would be both superfluous and meaningless, and if he slept inside a 
covered basilike, nothing more than “in the basilike” could have been said. The 
statement, then, that it was in the exaeron “‘of the basilike’? would seem to indicate 
clearly both that the exaeron was an integral part of the bastlike and that it had to 
be mentioned in order to distinguish it from the remainder of the basilike. As Sogli- 


for its position, see the hypothetical reconstruction of the topography of Antioch, on the basis of the 
literary evidence, by C. O. Miiller, Antiquitates Antiochenae, Gottingen, 1839, Pl. A. References to 
Malalas are given here by page and line of the Bonn edition; passages from Books IX-XII are cited 
from the text of Schenk v. Stauffenberg, mentioned above; in other books the text of the Bonn edition 
is used (published 1831, anastatic reprint by Marcus and Weber, Bonn, 1926). The translations used 
here are, unless otherwise stated, my own; words and comments added by the translator are enclosed 
in{ |, while Greek words retained are enclosed in (_). 

1 Cf. the examples cited by Du Cange and by Sophocles, s.v. 

2 For the period when the festival was held, cf. Malalas 284, 16, and G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des 
Inbanius, Berlin, 1868, pp. 207-208. On the history of the Olympic games, cf. the chapter “‘ Die antioch- 
enische Olympien”’ in Schenk v. Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 412-443. The Alytarch was an important 
official of the games (ibid., pp. 422-424, 433-442); the requirement that he sleep in the open air prob- 
ably had some ritual significance. 

* While the plural zxaera means “‘the open air,” “the open country” (Sophocles, s.v.; ef. esp. Theoph- 
anes, A.M. 6282, p. 464, 27 ed. De Boor), the word is used in the singular to mean an atrium or room 
open to the sky in the De caerimoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I, 1, p. 20, 13 ed. Bonn=I, p. 
15, 29 ed. A. Vogt; cf. Reiske’s notes, II, p. 124 (he translates atrium, Vogt esplanade); cf. also Du 
Cange, s.v. 

Sophocles, s.v., evidently without careful consideration of the contexts, suggests that the word as 
used in the singular by Constantine, in Pseudo-Codinus, and by Malalas may have the meaning of 
ἐξώστης, Lat. maenianum, “balcony”; it is certain, however, that it cannot have this meaning in 
Malalas, for he states expressly that the Alytarch was required to sleep “on the pavement, on stones 
and clean bedding”’ (286, 16-18). It is not clear what the meaning of the word is in Pseudo-Codinus, 
p. 283, 12 ed. Preger. 

‘Cf. K. Lange, Haus und Halle, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 189-191, and Mau, op. cit., cols. 93-94; Mau 
adduces this, among other indications, as evidence that basilicas which were not adjacent to forums 
had such courts connected with them. 
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ano observes, Malalas’ words imply that the exaeron was to be distinguished from 
the covered part of the basilike, and the fact that he mentions it as he does further 
implies that the exaeron would, in contrast to the covered part of the building, be 
considered an unusual place in which to sleep. There seems, accordingly, to be no 
reason to doubt that the eraeron of the Kaisarion was a hypaethral court within the 
building.! 

Another basilike at Antioch, which may likewise have contained an open court, 
is said by Malalas to have been built under Theodosius II by the magzster utriusque 
militiae per Orientem, Anatolius, who is first found in office in 438.2 Of this building 
Malalas says (360, 7-15): 


He [Theodosius] also built in Antioch the Great a large illuminated basilike (βασιλικὴν διάφωτον μεγάλην), 
very seemly, opposite the so-called Athla, which the people of Antioch call that of Anatolius, because 
Anatolius the stratelates supervised the construction, receiving the money from the emperor when he 
was appointed by him stratelates of the East. And, for this reason, when he finished this construction of 
the basilike he inscribed on it in gold mosaic the following: “The work of the emperor Theodosius,” as 
was fitting. Above were [representations of] the two emperors, Theodosius and his kinsman Valentinian, 
who ruled in Rome.’ 


Evagrius, who knew this passage in Malalas, and might himself have seen the build- 
ing,‘ mentions its erection only briefly; he does not describe it, but calls it a stoa: ὃ 
‘““. . . Anatolius, sent as strategos of the eastern troops, built the so-called stoa of 
Anatolius, adorning it with materials of every kind.”’ 

Malalas’ use of diaphotos, “illuminated,” ὁ indicates that this basilike was an 
independent building rather than a colonnade. As will be seen presently, Malalas 
employed basilike in addition to embolos to mean colonnade, but it is difficult to 
understand how he or his source would use the word “‘illuminated”’ of a colonnade, 
while one might reasonably suppose that he could apply the word to an independent 
building because it contained an open court, perhaps like the Kaisarion.’ 


1 That it was within the building is of course also indicated by Malalas’ statement that the Alytarch 
slept “‘where stood the statue of the same Caesar, that [which was] outside the Conch of the baszlike”’ 
(287, 3-4). Sogliano’s interpretation of the passage is advanced in his study of the basilica at Pompeii, 
in which he concludes, from an examination of the architectural evidence, that the interior of the build- 
ing was hypaethral (A. Sogliano, “‘La basilica di Pompei,’ Memorte della R. Accademia di archeologia, 
lettere e belle arti, Naples, II, 1913, p. 124). Miiller, op. cit., p. 78, had also concluded that the exaeron 
of the Kaisarion was a space within the building left open to the sky because of the size of the structure: 
Miiller’s opinion was unknown to Mau, while it was rejected by Lange. 

2 For his date, cf. Seeck, “‘ Anatolius,”’ no. 9, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, I, col. 2072. 

3 On the ostensible quotation of the inscription, cf. my paper, “‘ References to Inscriptions in the 
Chronicle of Malalas,” Transactions of the American Philological Association LX VI, 1935, pp. 55-72. 
Malalas says that after the earthquake of 526 Theodora rebuilt “‘the basilike of Anatolius, sending the 
columns from Constantinople”’ (423, 7-9). A brief reference to buildings erected by Theodosius II at 
Antioch is made in the excerpts from Malalas in the Excerpta de insidiis, 30, p. 160, 21-24 ed. De Boor, 
but the “basilica ”’ of Anatolius is not specifically mentioned. 

4 See p. 207, n. 3. 51, 18, pp. 27, 31 ff. ed. Bidez-Parmentier. 

6 Sophocles, s.v., cites the present passage in Malalas and one in the Vita ὃ. Eutychii, written soon 
after 582 (cf. Krumbacher, 9p. cit., p. 59), in which the word is used, in an account of a vision, to de- 
scribe a “great illuminated house.’ The formation of the word indicates only that it means “‘illumi- 
nated” or “‘lighted,’’ and conveys no implication as to the method of illumination. 

7 Mau, op. cit., col. 90, suggests that the basilike of Anatolius resembled the basilica Alexandrina, 
which Severus Alexander planned to erect at Rome (described above, p. 196, n. 3), in that it had no 
walls. This suggestion is not satisfactory, for the use of “‘illuminated”’ implies that the basilike was 
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In two instances, then, basilike is used to describe buildings which seem to have 
contained open courts. The word is certainly so employed in one passage, and may 
be so used in another, in the Syriac chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, written in 506 -7,! 
in which Greek words in Syriac transliteration are often employed. In one passage, 
Joshua describes a divine punishment visited upon the people of Edessa in 497-8 
(ch. 30, pp. 21 f., transl. Wright): 


But God in His mercy showed them clearly the care which He had for them, that they might be 
restrained from their iniquity. For the two colonnades (basilikai) and the tepidarium (or lukewarm- 
bathroom) 2 of the summer bath-house fell down; but by God’s goodness nobody was hurt there, al- 
though many people were at work in it both inside and outside, and no one perished of them except 
two men, who were crushed, as they were fleeing from the noise of the fall, at the door of the cold-water 
bath-room. Whilst they were laying hold of it from opposite sides, to make it revolve, they were delayed 
by this struggle as to which of them should get out first, and the stones fell upon them and they died. 
All sensible men gave thanks to God that He had preserved the city from having to mourn for many; 
for this bath was to have been opened in a few days. So complete was its downfall that even the lowest 
ranges of stone, which were laid upon the surface of the ground, were uprooted from their places. 


The second passage occurs in the account of the measures taken to provide for the 
sick during a famine at Edessa in 500-1 (ch. 43, p. 32): 


The governor blocked up the gates of the colonnades (basilikai) attached to the winter bath (demosion), 
and laid down in it straw and mats, and they used to sleep there, but it was not sufficient for them. 


Wright’s translation of basilikait by “colonnades” does not give a satisfactory 
understanding of the contexts. In the first passage the basilikat might be covered 
colonnades, but it seems more likely that they were courts surrounded by covered 
colonnades connected with the tepidarium; courts of this kind could be called 
basilikat, since they had the same plan as the larger public basilicas, such as the 
Kaisarion and perhaps the bastlike of Anatolius at Antioch, which were independent 
buildings. That such courts are meant in the second passage is certainly indicated 
by the statement that the gates of the basilikai were blocked up, and by the fact 
that such colonnaded courts are known to have been a part of Roman baths in this 
period.? 


unusual in that it was illuminated, or, stated differently, that the illumination was a peculiarity of 
this basilike or of this type of basilike. If, as Mau believed, the structure consisted of a roof supported 
by colonnades, and perhaps also by a curtain wall, there could be no good reason to cal attention to 
the fact that it was illuminated, just as there would be no reason to call a single covered colonnade 
“illuminated.” The presence of an open court inside a building, however, would give it an individuality 
which could best be described, in a single epithet, by diaphotos. Miiller, op. cit., p. 115, suggests that 
the basilica was “‘luminibus sive fenestris instructa,”’ but this would account even less satisfactorily 
for the use of the adjective. 

1 Cf. F. Haase, ‘‘ Die Chronik des Josua Stylites,” Oriens Christianus, N.S. IX, 1920. pp. 62-73. 

2 Wright notes that the meaning might be “‘urinal”’ or “latrine.”’ 

ὁ Evidence for the use of ‘‘basilica”’ to describe halls or courts in baths is found in a passage in the 
rabbinical literature quoted by Gordon, op. cit., p. 362: ‘‘Rabba bar Hanah said on the authority of 
R. Johanan [who flourished in Palestine in the third century]: There are three [kinds of] basilicas: (a) 
for heathen kings, (b) for baths, (c) for treasuries.’’ Gordon points out that the basilicas “for baths”’ 
are probably halls for rest and relaxation, and that those “for treasuries” are probably warehouses or 
public markets. With the use of the basilikai of the bath for the accommodation of the sick, compare 
the statement of Joshua that during the same famine at Edessa (ch. 43, p. 33) ‘“‘the bath (balaneion) 
too that was under the Church of the Apostles, beside the Great Gate, was full of sick, and many 
dead bodies were carried forth from it every day.” H. Leclereg, ‘‘Edesse,”’ Cabrol-Leclereq, Diction- 
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Joshua’s use of basilikat to mean open courts surrounded by colonnades would 
resemble Malalas’ employment of the word to describe an independent building 
containing an open court; but the possibility that in one passage in Joshua the word 
might mean simply covered colonnades raises the question whether such a usage 
can be demonstrated. In Malalas’ description of the construction of the forum of 
Valens at Antioch basilikat is certainly used to mean covered colonnades (338, 
19 — 339, 15): 


And in the same city of Antioch, being pleased with the situation and the breezes and the waters,! he 
[Valens] first built 2 the forum, undertaking a great work,’ demolishing the basilike formerly called the 
Kaisarion, which was near the Horologion and the public bath, the Kommodion, which is now the 
praetorium of the consularis Syriae, as far as the so-called Plethron, and restoring its Conch, and build- 
ing vaults above the so-called Parmenios, the winter torrent which flows from the mountain through 
the middle of the city Antioch. And building another basilike opposite the Kommodion, and adorning 
the four basilikai with great columns from Salona, panelling the ceilings and adorning (them, 1.6., the 
basilikai] with paintings and various marbles and mosaic, and paving with marble above the vaults 
of the mountain torrent the whole of the open space [or court, mesaulon], he completed his forum, and 
giving various adornments to the four basilikai and setting up statues, in the middle erecting a very 
great column bearing a statue of the emperor Valentinian, his brother; and he set up a marble statue in 
the Senatos of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike which is in the Conch another statue of costly 
stone, seated, to the same most divine emperor Valentinian.‘ 


One would naturally expect a forum to be surrounded with roofed colonnades. That 
the “four basilikai”’ of the forum of Valens were four roofed colonnades is made 
certain by the statements that they were adorned with columns from Salona and 


naire IV, col. 2062, believes that the basilikai mentioned by Joshua were double colonnades surrounding 
the baths. Some ancient baths seem to have been arranged so that certain structural features would 
make them particularly suitable for use in both summer and winter (cf. Saglio, “‘Balneum,” Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 662), and these arrangements doubtless were followed in baths which 
were designed specially for use during only one of the seasons; lists of such establishments are given by 
Saglio, loc. cit., n. 215, and by W. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, Leipzig, 1900, p. 97. In addition to these 
examples and to the passages in Joshua cited above, there is evidence for a bath in Gortyna built under 
Julius Caesar and restored by Theodosius II, which contained twelve tholoi, one for each month, all 
heated by one furnace (Malalas, 359, 18 ff.); a summer bath at Tripoli rebuilt under Theodosius II 
(Malalas, 367, 14 ff.); a winter bath at Gaza opened soon after 535-6 (Choricius, Laud. Arat. et Steph., 
55, p. 63 ed. Forster-Richtsteig); separate baths for winter and summer at Antioch, mentioned by 
Libanius (Orat. XI, 220, p. 514 ed. Forster; P. Friedlander points out, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus 
Stlentiarius, Leipzig-Berlin, 1912, p. 111, n. 2, that this passage is borrowed almost verbatim by 
Nicolaus Mesarites, p. 16, 8-10 ed. Heisenberg, in his description of the Church of the Apostles of 
Constantine at Constantinople); two such baths at Antioch designed for use in the different seasons, 
said by Evagrius to have been destroyed in the earthquake of 588 (VI, 8, p. 227, 25-27; cf. Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 73, n. 3; the evidence for these baths at Antioch is cited by Saglio); and a winter bath at Gaza 
or at Antioch, mentioned in the scholia on the ekphrasis of John of Gaza, pp. 135 and 164 ed. Fried- 
lander; cf. his note, p. 111, n. 2 (I hope soon to discuss the significance of these scholia in another 
connection). 

τ Cf. the similar phrases used by Malalas, 140, 15; 222, 15; 291, 15; also Festus, Breviarium, XVI, 4, 
and Eutropius, VI, 14, 2. 

2 The meaning is that the construction of the forum was the first of a series of operations; cf. the 
similar phrases used by Malalas, 199, 2; 205, 14; 275, 14; cf. also 173, 3. 

3 Ktisma, 1. e., work of construction; on the meaning of the word, cf. my article, ““Q. Marcius Rex 
at Antioch,” Classical Philology XXXII, 1937, p. 149, n. 23. 

‘ The translation is designed to reproduce the loose construction of the last sentence; the meaning 
is, however, perfectly clear. 
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that they had panelled roofs and were decorated with paintings, marbles, and 
mosaic.! 

A usage probably similar to this is found in a passage in Evagrius, in which 
basileioi stoai seems to be used, like bastlikar, to mean colonnades. Evagrius writes: ” 


3 


1 Miiller, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. (followed by Lange, op. cit., p. 190) supposed that the “‘four δαδιϊιαϊ᾽ 
were four of the buildings which surrounded the forum: to Miiller, these were the basilike of Valens, 
the Conch of the Kaisarion, the Plethron, and the Macellum. Miiller supposed that Malalas could call 
these buildings collectively basilikai because the structure erected by Valens was a basilike, the Conch 
had originally been a part of a basilike, and the Macellum would be not unlike a basilike. Although the 
Macellum is known to have been near the forum, however, it is nowhere said to have been contiguous 
to it, and in any case it seems more reasonable to suppose that it was the four buildings which Malalas 
mentions in the present passage which surrounded the forum, namely the basilike of Valens, the Kom- 
modion, the Plethron, and the Conch of the Kaisarion. Furthermore, it is so plain that by basilikai 
Malalas means the covered colonnades about the forum, and his description of the panelling and other 
decorations given to them indicates so clearly that colonnades are meant, that Miiller’s explanation 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, especially since he was not aware of the additional evidence 
discussed here for the possible meanings of basiliie. There is further evidence, not available to Miiller, 
for the position of the buildings which stood about the forum; this will be utilized in a study which I 
am preparing of the literary evidence for the topography of Antioch. The reference to a basilike in the 
description of the statues at the end of the passage presents a difficulty (339, 12-15): καὶ στήλην δὲ 
μαρμαρίνην ἐν τῷ Σηνάτῳ τῆς KOYXNS καὶ ἐν τῷ μέσῳ τῆς ἐν τῇ κόγχῃ βασιλικῆς ἄλλην στήλην διὰ τιμίου λίθου ἀνε] θηκε 
καθεζομένην τῷ αὐτῷ θειοτάτῳ βασιλεῖ Βαλεντινιανῷ. “‘[Valens] set up a marble statue in the Senatos 
of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike which is in the Conch another statue of costly 
stone, seated, to the same most divine emperor Valentinian.” These words are open to several 
interpretations. The literal meaning of the Greek can be only that the basilke was in the Conch. 
“Conch”? presumably means a vaulted apse, and the implication of the passage is that the two 
references to ‘‘the Conch” are to the same apse, and that this was the apse of the Kaisarion which 
Malalas says early in the passage was restored as a part of the construction of the forum. Thus the 
only interpretation which can be placed upon the text as it stands is that one statue was set up in the 
“*Senatus”’ of the Conch, i.e., perhaps, in that part of the apse in which the senators or magistrates 
would sit, and that another statue was placed in the middle of the basilike which was in the Conch, 
1.e., in the middle of a colonnade which went around the inside of the apse. Other interpretations are, 
however, possible. Perhaps the reference should actually be to the basilike built by Valens, which 
might have been either an independent building or a colonnade, and the source of Malalas (or the 
original text, if the present one is corrupt) might have stated that Valens “‘set up a marble statue in the 
Senatus of the Conch [of the Kaisarion], and in the middle of [or perhaps opposite] the Conch which is 
in the [new] basilike another statue . . . to . . . Valentinian.”’ It is also possible that Malalas or his 
source is in error here in another way, and that the reference should be to one statue instead of two; 
the correct statement might have been that Valens “‘set up in the Senatus of the Conch which is in 
the middle of the basilike a marble statue, seated, to . . . Valentinian,”’ and it is easy to understand 
how such a statement could be misunderstood, i.e., a statue which was in the Senatus of the Conch 
of the basilike could be thought to be a statue in the Senatus and a statue in the Conch. Finally, one 
could suppose that the words of the present text, “‘the basilike which is in the Conch,” are an error for 
**the basilike which is before the Conch,” so that the original statement would imply that Valens “‘set 
up a marble statue in the Senatus of the Conch and in the middle of the basilike [i.e., colonnade] which 
is before the Conch another statue . . .”’ It is to be kept in mind that the apse of the Kaisarion may 
originally have contained a statue of the Tyche of Rome, for Malalas says (216, 19-21) that Julius 
Caesar “‘built a basilike, which he called the Kaisarion, opposite the temple of Ares which was later 
called the Makellon, setting up there a bronze statue to the Tyche of Rome.” This statue might have 
been removed when the apse was restored under Valens; it might even be identical with the ‘“‘marble 
statue in the Senatus of the Conch”’ which Malalas says Valens set up (i.e., perhaps, replaced), after 
the restoration of the apse. In a later reference to the basilike Malalas says (287, 1-4) that the Aly- 
tarch “‘slept in the exaeron of the basilike . . . where stood the statue of Julius Caesar . . . that 
[which was] outside the Conch of the basilike.”” This might mean that the statue stood before the apse; 
and Malalas’ description of the forum may indicate that statues were set up before and in the apse to 
replace the statues of Caesar and of the Tyche of Rome which had formerly stood in the same respective 
positions (cf. Lange, op. cit., pp. 190 f.). 2 TIT, 28, pp. 124, 19 ff. 
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Ioannes the rhetor [Malalas] relates that in the reign of Zeno [474-491] Mammianus from a tradesman 
became a prominent man and a member of the senate, and that in the suburb Daphne he built what 
is called the Antiphoros, on a site which was previously planted with vines and suitable for cultivation, 
opposite the public bath, where stands the bronze statue of Mammianus, the friend of the city.! 
[Ioannes relates that] in the city [Antioch] he built two basileioi stoai, very seemly in their construction 
and adorned with striking and brilliant stone-work, and as an intervening [or connecting] structure 
between the two basileioi stoai he erected a tetrapylon very finely adorned with columns and bronze 
work. And we have found the basileioi stoai, which preserve, with their name, traces of their former 
beauty, in the stones from Proconnesus which form the pavement, but the construction has nothing 
distinguished about it, for because of the disasters which have occurred they have lately been rebuilt, 
without anything being done for their adornment. Of the tetrapylon built by Mammianus we have 
found not the slightest trace.’ 


The presence of the tetrapylon does not necessarily prove that these basileiot stoat 
were colonnades rather than, e.g., three-aisled basilicas or “‘basilicas’’ containing 
open courts, like the Kaisarion and the basilike of Anatolius, but the passage can be 
understood much more easily if we can believe that the structures were colonnades 
connected by a tetrapylon. Forster indeed suggests that these bastleiot stoat and the 
tetrapylon were built to replace in part the colonnades of the four main streets of the 
island and the tetrapylon at their intersection, all of which, Evagrius says elsewhere, 
had been destroyed in the earthquake of 457 or 458.3 


1 This reference to the statue suggests that Malalas quoted an inscription placed upon it; the words 
‘**Mammianus, the friend of the city’ resemble, for example, the ostensible quotation of the inscription 
on the statue of the Syriarch Artabanes at Daphne (290, 2; cf. the Chronicon Paschale, 490, 15 ed. 
Bonn); cf. my study of Malalas’ references to inscriptions (above, p. 199,n.3). The meaning of Antiphoros 
is not clear: Du Cange, s.v., points out that a building might be so called either because it stood “op- 
posite a forum”’ or served ‘‘in place of a forum.” There is evidence for such structures at Antioch 
itself (Malalas 397, 23) and at Edessa (Joshua the Stylite, ch. 27, pp. 18 ff., and Procopius, De aedi- 
ficiis, 11, 7, 6). 

? Malalas’ description of these buildings has been lost from p. 385 of the Greek text between lines 
8 and 9, and in the Old Slavic version it is said only that Mammianus built ‘‘many things”’ at Daphne, 
so that it is impossible to determine what term Malalas used to describe the structures which Evagrius 
calls basileior stoai; cf. the Old Slavic text published by V. M. Istrin, ‘‘Chronika Ioanna Malaly v 
Slavianskom perebodie, Kn. XV-XVIIIL,” Sbornik otdieleniia Russkago iazyka i slovesnosti Imp. 
Akademii Nauk, Petrograd, XCI, 2, 1914, p. 7, 25-27; the passage is discussed by C. E. Gleye, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift III, 1894, p. 627, and ibid. V, 1896, p. 430. ; 

* R. Forster, “ Antiochia am Orontes,” Jb. Arch. I., XII, 1897, p. 130; on the date of the earthquake, 
cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 15. Libanius (Orat. XI, 204 f., p. 507 f.) says that the island had four main colon- 
naded streets which ran “toward each quarter of the heaven”; but this oration was written in 360 
(see below, p. 205), and only two of the four colonnades might have been rebuilt after the disaster of 
457 or 458, especially if they were reconstructed at the expense of an individual. Forster (loc. cit. n. 
120) thinks that “Bei der Einnahme der Stadt durch Chosroes [a.p. 540] zerstért, waren die Stoen zur 
Zeit des Euagrios Ruine.” Evagrius’ words show plainly, however, that the colonnades had been 
rebuilt, not that they were in ruins in his time. They might have been rebuilt after the sack of the city 
by the Persians in 540 and then destroyed again and rebuilt after one of the earthquakes which occurred 
between 540 and the time when Evagrius wrote (ca. 594); there is evidence for such disasters in 553 
(Cedrenus, I, p. 674, 12-22 ed. Bonn), 557 (Cedrenus, I, 676, 10-19: cf. Glycas, p. 500, 13-16 ed. Bonn), 
561 (Cedrenus, I, 679, 1; Theophanes, A.M. 6053, p. 235, 11 ed. De Boor), 577 or 581 (Evagrius, V, 
17; the date is uncertain: Miiller, op. cit., p. 17, followed Valesius, who dated the event in 577, but by 
typographical error the date in Miiller is given as 587), and 588 (Evagrius, VI, 8). Another basilike at 
Antioch which might have been a portico rather than an independent building is the basilike of Rufinus, 
which was burned during factional disorders in 507. Malalas says (397, 15) that the whole of the basilike 
was burned, as well as “‘the two tetrapyla which were on either side of it.’’ The presence of the tetrapyla 
might be thought to show that the structure was a colonnade, but in this instance the inference is not 
so clear as it is in the case of the basileioi stoai of Mammianus. If it can be supposed, however, that the 
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Basilevos stoa and basilike thus seem to have been used in two senses, (1) to de- 
scribe buildings consisting apparently of covered colonnades enclosing open spaces, 
which might be called basilicas (as in Malalas and Joshua the Stylite), and (2) to 
describe covered colonnades (as in Malalas and possibly in Joshua and Evagrius). 
On other occasions, however, writers of this period employ the words in such a way 
that it is sometimes difficult to determine whether they convey these meanings, or 
whether they are applied to buildings which would be called “‘royal’’ because they 
were imperial property or were used for governmental purposes; sometimes, indeed, 
bastleios and basiltke seem to be used both in a technical sense, with reference to the 
plan of a structure, and literally, to indicate that it was “‘royal.’’ These passages are 
of importance, in that they indicate that, in the usage of Greek writers, the words 
might fluctuate between the two meanings and might even be used with both conno- 
tations at the same time. 

A number of writers refer to a building (or perhaps to two or more buildings) in 
Constantinople which they call basileios stoa, basileos stoa, basilike stoa, or basilike. 
There is a question whether these references are to one building or to several, but 
the significance of the terminology is quite independent of this.! Procopius, in his 
account of the building activities of Justinian at Constantinople, describes as follows 
his transformation of the βασιλέως στοά Into a cistern:? 


In the basileos stoa, where the advocates prepare their cases and the magistrates and any others who 
are concerned with this work, there is a very large court (aule) of great length and sufficient width, 
peristyle on its four sides, not built upon the earth by those who constructed it, but upon the rock. 
Four stoai surround the court (awle), standing one upon each side of it. This [court] and one of the 
stoai, which faces toward the south, the emperor Justinian excavated to a great depth, and made a 
storehouse to hold, in the summer, the water which was superfluous at the other seasons. These reser- 
voirs receive the overflow of the aqueduct and give to the waters a place into which to flow when they 
are running to excess, furnishing a supply in time of need when the waters become scarce. 


The basilike of lus, which may be identical with the structure described by Procopius, 
is said in the Chronicon Paschale to have been converted by Justinian into a cistern :3 


basilike was a colonnade, then Evagrius’ probable use of basileioi stoat to describe colonnades in the 
case of the structures of Mammianus would be paralleled in another passage in his work. He says (I, 
18) that in the reign of Theodosius II an official named Zoilus built in Antioch a “ basileios stoa at the 
southern side of that of Rufinus’’; the implication of the sentence-structure is that the building of 
Rufinus was a basileios stoa, but the uncertainty as to the plan of the structure of Rufinus makes it 
impossible to draw any certain conclusion from the passage. Zosimus (V, 2, p. 219, 14 ed. Mendelssohn) 
speaks of ἃ basilike stoa of Rufinus which is almost certainly identical with this building; other references 
to it in Malalas are discussed by Miiller, op. cit., p. 105, n. 1. There is one other instance in which 
Evagrius speaks of buildings of this kind which were almost certainly mentioned by Malalas, but the 
loss of the text of Malalas makes it impossible to compare their usages (see below, p. 207, n. 3). 

1 The references are to a structure or structures, at least one of which had been built by Constantine, 
which had at various times been used as a hall of justice, a library, and a school. One building might 
have served all of these purposes both at different times and simultaneously; and if several buildings 
are meant they were certainly near each other, if not contiguous (the references might also be to one 
building which had been rebuilt, enlarged, or altered on various occasions). References to the building 
or buildings are collected by J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1897, 
pp. 405-412, but he omits the material found in Malalas (see below, p. 205, n. 1). 

2 De aedificiis, I, 11, 12-14, p. 43, 6-21 ed. Haury. Procopius seems to refer to the same building in 
Anecdota, XIV, 13, calling it basileios stoa. 

3 P. 619, 1-6 ed. Bonn. This work is described in the same words by Theophanes, 4.M. 6020, p. 176, 
26-27 ed. De Boor. 
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The same emperor also made the inner court (mesiaulon) of the basilke of Illus a great kisterna, wishing 
to lead the water of the aqueduct of Hadrian into it. This aqueduct the same emperor rebuilt, it having 
been constructed formerly by the emperor Hadrian for the people of Byzantium for their supply of 
water, before Byzantium had a supply of water. 


Finally, Malalas, in his account of the reign of Justinian, twice mentions the con- 
struction of cisterns; the first passage might refer to the cistern built in the basilike 
of Illus and the second to that described by Procopius: 


435, 20 -- 486, 2: He [Justinian] built also the court (mesiaulon) of the basilike kisterna, wishing to lead 
into it the aqueduct of Hadrian. He also restored the aqueduct of the city. 


482, 1-3: At the same time Longinus was made prefect of the city. He paved the court (mesiaulon) of 
the basilike kisterna. He also built the emboloz of the same basilike in a seemly way.! 


In these passages basilike is twice used as a substantive, either with reference to the 
plan of the colonnaded courts, of which the buildings consisted before their conver- 
sion into cisterns, or because a cistern would, with colonnades supporting the roof, 
present much the same visual image as a basilike. At the same time, however, 
Malalas uses basilzke evidently in its literal sense to modify kisterna, indicating that 
the cistern was the property or gift of the emperor.? In the passage in Procopius, it 
is possible that baszleios stoa is used either with reference to the plan or appearance of 
the building, or to indicate that it was literally “the emperor’s stoa.”’ 

Similar possibilities of interpretation are found in a reference in Theodoretus to a 
colonnade in the imperial palace on the island at Antioch. Libanius, writing in 360, 
tells us that where the palace overlooked the river there were “columns” (k2ones) 
along the top of the wall, affording a view of the river and of the surrounding 
country.? Theodoretus, who wrote at some time shortly before 450, mentions what 


1 The passage in the Chronicon Paschale clearly refers to the same kind of work as that described in 
greater detail by Procopius and the passages in Malalas plainly indicate the same type of operation. 
The natural meaning of Procopius’ statements that the emperor and Longinus “‘built (or paved) the 
court of the basilike kisterna”’ is that the courts were excavated to form cisterns; the “‘paving”’ of a 
cistern would be the same as the vaulting of it, the difference being only in the point of view of the 
writer. The cistern mentioned by Procopius may be identical with the Jere Batan Serai, described in E. 
Mamboury and Th. Wiegand, Die Kavserpaldste von Konstantinopel, Berlin-Leipzig, 1934, pp. 54-69; 
especially, for the identification, cf. pp. 68 ff.; cf. also, for the excavation of a cistern which is thought 
to be the basilike kisterna, E. Mamboury, “Les fouilles byzantines ἃ Istanbul . . . aux XI Xe et XXe 
siécles,” Byzantion XI, 1936, p. 274. Whether the cistern in the basiizke of Illus is to be identified with 
that described by Procopius is a matter of question, but the evidence of Malalas, who speaks of two 
cisterns, must be taken into consideration in this connection (it is not cited by Richter or by Unger, and 
is not mentioned by Mamboury and Wiegand, op. cit.), for Malalas (or the author who continues his 
account, if Book XVIII of his work was written by a different writer) lived at Constantinople during 
at least a great part of the reign of Justinian (cf. Wolf, cited above, p. 197, n. 2). On the relation be- 
tween Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale, cf. E. Patzig, Unerkannt und unbekannt gebliebene 
Malalas-Fragmente, Progr., Leipzig, 1891, pp. 17-21, and F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Paschal Chronicle to Malalas,”’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift XI, 1902, pp. 395-405. 

2 The only other sense which could be given to the adjective basilike here is the architectural one, 
l.e., “‘the basilical cistern,” or ‘the basilica-cistern.”’ It cannot be proved either that the adjective has 
or has not this significance, but it is much simpler and more natural to suppose that it is used in its 
literal sense of “‘royal.”’ 

3 Libanius, Orat. XI, 206, p. 507: “This palace occupies so much of the island that it constitutes a 
fourth part of the whole. For it joins the middle, which we call the omphalos, and extends as far as the 
outer branch of the river, so that the wall, having columns (kiones) instead of battlements, furnishes a 
view worthy of the emperor, with the river flowing below and the suburbs delighting the eye from all 
sides.” 
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is presumably the same part of the palace in an account of an event which occurred 
during the reign of Valens (364-378) :! 


From the north the river Orontes flows by the palace and from the south a two-storied stoa of the 
greatest size is built on the circuit wall of the city, having high towers at either side. Between the palace 
and the river is a highway which receives those who leave the city by the gate at this place and leads 
to the suburbs. The holy Aphraates was passing along this, going to the military gymnasion to care for 
his flock. Looking out from above, from the basilevos stoa, the emperor perceived him hurrying along, 
though in advanced age, dressed in the hide of an animal; and someone having said that this was 
Aphraates, to whom most of the people in the city were devoted, the emperor said to him, “Tell me, 
where are you going? ...”’? 

These passages show that the stoa in this instance was a portico in or on the wall of 
the palace, which very possibly resembled the colonnades in the walls of the palace 
of Diocletian at Spalato;* but the fact that the portico which he mentions was in a 
palace raises the question whether Theodoretus uses basilezos stoa here as a technical 
term, because the colonnade was a “‘basilica,’’ or whether he uses basvletos in the 
literal sense, because the stoa was the property of the emperor. The inherent char- 
acter of the literal sense of basilzke is illustrated in the Old Slavic version of Malalas, 
in which, in the notice of the construction of the Kaisarion, the Greek baszlike is 
rendered polat (palace): to the Slavic translator basilike meant “‘royal,’ hence a 
building called a basitlike was “τον ἃ] and thus a palace.! 


CONCLUSION 


The chronological and geographical limitation of the material examined here 
prevents the unconditional application of the conclusions reached to the usages of all 
Greek and Latin writers with respect to the terms baszlica, bastlike, etc. The usages 
established are, however, clear, and they not only provide a basis for the interpreta- 
tion of passages In other writers of the time but furnish a point of reference for the 
examination of the literary evidence of earlier periods. In three (or perhaps five) 
instances basilike is applied to buildings consisting of open courts surrounded by 
covered colonnades: the Kaisarion at Antioch, the colonnaded structure (or struc- 
tures) in Constantinople converted into a cistern (or cisterns), and the basilikai 
of the winter bath at Edessa, mentioned by Joshua in ch. 43. The word may also 


1 ist. Eccl., IV, 26, 1-3, p. 264, 22 ff. ed. Parmentier; for the date of the work, cf. Parmentier’s 
introduction, pp. xcix-—cl. 

2 Theodoretus proceeds to report a conversation between the emperor and Aphraates. He refers to the 
same incident in Relig. Hist., VIII=P.G. 82, 1373, but does not mention the colonnade. Nicephorus 
relates the same incident, citing Theodoretus as his authority; he calls the structure in the palace simply 
stoa (Hist. Eccl., XI, 25=P.G. 146, 645). Michael the Syrian tells the same story, using portique (VII, 
7, p. 302 transl. Chabot). The “military gymnasion,” presumably a sort of Campus Martius, appears 
to have been a place across the river from the city where the Christians met: Theodoretus mentions it 
again as a gathering-place of the Christians in Relig. Hist., Il and VIII =P.G. 82, 1321 C and 1372 A. 

ὁ According to Malalas (306, 21-22) Diocletian “‘built a great palace” at Antioch, which is probably 
the one mentioned by Libanius and Theodoretus. The passage in Libanius might at first sight be taken 
to imply that the wall of the palace was built directly on the bank of the river, so that it might seem to 
differ from the statement of Theodoretus that a boulevard ran between the palace and the river; but 
this 15 not necessarily the meaning of Libanius’ words, and it is quite possible (especially in view of the 
generalized character of his description) that he simply omitted to mention the road. 

* Malalas 216, 9; cf. Istrin’s text of the Slavic version (cited above, p. 203, n. 2), LXX XIX, 7, 1912, 
p. 12, 16. . 
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describe the same type of open structure when it is applied to the “illuminated 
basiltke’’ of Anatolius at Antioch and to the basilikai of the summer bath at Edessa 
mentioned by Joshua in ch. 30. 

In one passage, also, bastlikat certainly means covered colonnades about an open 
space (Malalas’ description of the forum of Valens at Antioch), and in another in- 
stance - bastlikat may similarly mean covered colonnades about an open court 
(Joshua’s reference, ch. 30, to the basilikar of the summer bath at Edessa); in a 
third passage basilevo stoat probably means covered colonnades, perhaps along 
streets, rather than independent structures (Evagrius’ description of the structures 
erected by Mammianus at Antioch). ! 

Finally, one author (Evagrius) uses stoa alone of a building which another writer 
(Malalas) calls ‘‘illuminated baszlike”’ and basilike;? this appears to have been not a 
colonnade but an independent structure, probably with an open court.* 

In addition to these usages, it has been found that Malalas in one passage (482, 


1 A further passage in Malalas in which basilike might mean colonnade is discussed above, p. 203, 
n. 3; here, however, there is not enough evidence to make the interpretation certain. 

2 With Evagrius’ use of stoa in this respect may be compared the probable description of the hypostyle 
hall at Delos, in inscriptions, as ‘“‘the δέοα near the Posideion”’; cf. R. Vallois and G. Poulsen, ‘‘ Nou- 
velles recherches sur la salle hypostyle: la Stoa proche du Posideton—le Posideion,”’ Delos, II, 2, 1914, 
pp. 27-54. 

3 The references to the structure erected by Anatolius furnish the only instance in which it is pos- 
sible to make a satisfactory comparison of the designations applied to a building of this kind by both 
Malalas and Evagrius (cases in which evidence is incomplete are noted above, p. 203, n. 3). 
The building may or may not have been in existence during the lifetime of Evagrius, who was born at 
Epiphania about 536 and spent most of his life at Antioch until his death about 600 (cf. Krumbacher, 
op. cit., p. 245), but it is certain that he knew the passage in Malalas in which its construction is de- 
scribed (cf. Patzig, op. cit., pp. 17-20, and C. E. Gleye, Byzantinische Zeitschrift III, 1894, p. 627). 
Malalas says that the basilike was rebuilt by Theodora after the earthquake of 526 (423, 7-9); there is 
no evidence, however, whether it was destroved in the earthquake of 528 and in the sack by the 
Persians in 540, or whether it was rebuilt after these disasters. Whether it was extant in the time of 
Evagrius is not, however, a vital question. If he had not seen it, it is significant that he uses stoa to 
describe a building which Malalas (who almost certainly had seen it) calls basilike; while if both 
Evagrius and Malalas had seen the building, or even if neither of them had seen it, it is equally sig- 
nificant that one calls it a stoa and the other a basilike. Evagrius mentions other structures at Antioch 
in the passage in which the stoa of Anatolius is mentioned, but although these were described by Malalas 
in a passage which Evagrius certainly knew (see the works of Patzig and Gleye, cited above) both the 
Greek text and the Old Slavic version of Malalas have been lost at this point (Evagrius, I, 18, p. 27, 
18 ff.): ‘At this period Memnonius and Zoilus and Callistus were sent by Theodosius [the Younger] as 
rulers to Antioch, men who paid honor to our faith. And Memnonius fittingly and elaborately rebuilt 
from the ground what is called by us the Psephion, leaving a hypaethral court in the middle. Zoilus 
[built, or rebuilt] the basileios stoa at the southern side of that of Rufinus, which has continued to bear 
his name until our times, although the structure itself has been changed as a result of the various 
calamities. And Callistus raised a magnificent and conspicuous edifice which both men of the past and 
we to-day call the stoa of Callistus, before the seats of justice, opposite the forum where is the splendid 
edifice, the headquarters of the strategoi. After these men, Anatolius, sent as strategos of the eastern 
troops, built the so-called stoa of Anatolius, adorning it with materials of every kind. These things, even 
though they are outside the scope of this work, will not be without interest to the curious reader.” 
There is no evidence what the stoa of Callistus and the basileios stoa of Zoilus were. Evagrius introduces 
the reference to “‘that of Rufinus”’ in such a way that he does not need to apply a designation to it, 
but the construction of the sentence implies that basileios stoa is to be understood; Malalas and Zosimus 
speak respectively of the basilike and the basilike stoa of Rufinus, and there is reason to believe, from 
one passage in Malalas, that it was a colonnade rather than an independent building, although the 
evidence is inconclusive (see p. 203, n. 3); the buildings are discussed by Miiller, op. cit., p. 115. 
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1-3) appears to use basilike, in describing the same building, both as an adjective in 
its literal sense, modifying kisterna, and as a substantive evidently with reference to 
the plan or appearance of the building. Procopius in the same way may use basileos 
stoa of the same building either with reference to its plan or appearance or to indicate 
that the stoa was the property or gift of the emperor, or was associated with the 
imperial administration. 

It happens that basilzke is not, in any of the material examined, applied to a roofed ᾿ 
three-aisled structure containing an apse or apses, but this may be fortuitous, since 
the authors whose usage has been examined might not have had occasion to allude 
to the plan or construction of buildings of this type.! 

With regard to the usage of the individual authors, Malalas, in addition to basilzke, 
uses embolot both of colonnades along streets and of the colonnades about courts 
within buildings.? Joshua likewise employs stoat and peripatos, as well as basilikaa, | 
for what were presumably colonnades.’ Evagrius in the same way uses stoa both to 
mean colonnades along streets‘ and to describe what seems to have been an in- 
dependent structure rather than a colonnade (the “illuminated basilike”’ of Anatol- 
ius). In speaking of colonnades Malalas usually employs emboloz or embolos, while 
there is only one passage in which it is certain that he uses basilikai to mean covered 
colonnades. Evagrius usually uses stoa to mean colonnade, apparently employing 
the word for an independent building only once. This is, of course, what one would 
expect, but the existence of the less frequent usage shows that, in dealing with refer- 
ences to buildings in Greek writers of at least the late classical period, it is quite 
impossible to conclude what type of structure may be meant by basvleios or basileos 
stoa, bastlike stoa, basilike, or even by stoa alone, unless there is either a description of 
the structure in question or other evidence for its plan, e.g., a reference to its use or 
decoration. One must naturally also examine the usage of an author in order to 
determine what type of structure may be meant in any given instance. 


1 Cf., e.g., Malalas 321, 9-10: “‘[At Constantinople Constantine built] a basilike and outside it great 
columns and statues, which he called Senatos’’; the information is preserved more fully in the Chronicon 


Paschale 528, 21 ff.: “. . . a basilike with a Conch and outside it . . . great columns and statues, 
which he called Senatos . . . ᾿᾿ The basilike mentioned by Malalas in 479, 18 is probably the same 
building. 


2 Malalas mentions two emboloi built along a street at Antioch by Tiberius (232, 17; 275, 21; cf. 
233, 6; 246, 19; 280, 21), and two emboloi which Constantine built at Constantinople from the entrance 
of the palace to the forum (321, 6). He also speaks of the emboloi of the Xystos at Antioch (283, 7) 
and those of a cistern at Constantinople (482, 3). He likewise uses emboloi three times in the plural in 
giving lists of the structures erected when cities were founded or rebuilt (363, 12; 399, 16; 427, 16). 
Elsewhere he uses the word in the singular, but in contexts such that it is not clear whether he means 
one colonnade or two or more (372, 15; 394, 23; 395, 1; 474, 19, 23; 490, 19; 491, 8). Malalas does not 
use stoa; the word appears in his work three times, in references to the Hexastoon of Septimius Severus 
at Laodicea (294, 14) and to the Tetrastoon at Constantinople (291, 18, 292, 3): here the word would be 
considered a part of the name rather than a synonym for embolos. The simultaneous use by Malalas of 
both embolos and basilike to mean colonnade, and the probable use by Evagrius of both stoa and basileios 
stoa to mean colonnade, is no more inconsistent or incorrect than the use in the Chronicon Paschale of 
stoa (570, 10), portikos (621, 19), and embolos (528, 19, 21, cf. Mal. 321, 6; 569, 10; 571, 8; 589, 8; 
598, 19, cf. Mal. 372, 15; 608, 14; 623, 2; 693, 22). 3 Ch. 27, p. 18; ch. 29, p. 20. 

4 IT, 12, p. 64, 2 ff. Evagrius uses basileioz stoai in describing the buildings erected by Anastasius 
when he founded Dara, but there is no evidence as to whether these were independent buildings or 
colonnades (III, 37, p. 136, 14). He also uses stoaz of colonnades or galleries in churches: I, 14, p. 24, 5 
ff.; IV, 31, p. 180, 27; VI, 8, p. 227, 21. 
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Malalas’ use of basilikai to mean covered colonnades might be accounted for in 
two ways. Since, in the only instance in which he certainly employs it in this sense, 
the word is used in the plural to describe the four covered colonnades about the 
forum of Valens at Antioch, it might be thought that roofed colonnades about a 
forum could be called bastlikat because they served much the same purpose as the 
independent structures called basilicas which so often stood about forums.! It seems 
more reasonable, however, to suppose that the usage arose from the association 
which a basilica and a colonnade would normally have to an observer, in that the 
basilica was composed of colonnades and thus would present essentially the same 
mental image as a single colonnade, especially if it were a basilike like the Kaisarion 
at Antioch, containing an open court surrounded by covered porticos.? It is easy to 


1 The usage would thus be analogous to one in the rabbinical literature pointed out by Gordon, op. 
cit., p. 365. In this case, in a passage which appears in both the Tosefta and the Mishnah (which are 
contemporary collections), a building which is called a basilica in the former is called a forum (Hebrew 
FRN) in the latter. Gordon observes that “‘this may mean either that because the basilicas were usually 
parts of forums the terms became intermixed, or because a forum, when surrounded by a portico, ex- 
hibited very much the same plan as the basilica, but on a larger scale and with an open roof.’’ Thus 
Malalas might call a covered colonnade basilike because the colonnade was put to the same use as a 
basilica, and in the rabbinical literature a basilica might be called a forum because it was put to the 
same use as a forum. One might at first sight suppose that the usage of basilikai to mean covered colon- 
nades could occur only in the plural, since the word is plural when it is so used by Malalas and since 
the probable usages of basilikai and basileioi stoai to mean covered colonnades in Joshua and Evagrius 
also are found in the plural. There is, however, no good reason why such a usage should be dependent 
upon the presence of two or more colonnades, and it is possible that it is an accident that in the material 
examined basilikai has this meaning only in the plural. It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that 
basilikz would be used in the singular to mean a covered colonnade. 

2 That itis because of the structural connection between them that basilike is applied to different types 
of buildings is indicated by the analogous use of stoa, which Procopius, for example, employs to describe 
any structure which consists basically of a colonnade (references in this note are to the De aedificits 
unless otherwise stated). Procopius uses stoaz of colonnades along streets (Bell. Pers. I, 24, 9; Bell. 
Goth. IT, 4, 9; Aed. I, 10, 3), of colonnades about an agora (VI, 5, 10), and of colonnades in the colum- 
nar atria or open spaces either in front of or at the sides of churches (I, 4, 26; I, 6, 13; I, 8, 12; V, 6, 22). 
He also uses stoa of the porch of a building (I, 10, 9), and in two passages he says, in almost identical 
words, that “‘the stoa [of a certain church] is called the narthex [reed] because it is long’ and ‘‘. . . be- 
cause it is not wide”’ (I, 4, 7; V, 6, 23); this is logical, for we know that the classical porch was usually 
a portico and that the exterior narthex of the Christian church was frequently only one side of a colon- 
naded atrium. When Procopius describes the interior galleries of Hagia Sophia as stoai, his graphic use 
of the word is again accurate, since the side aisles and galleries of this church are colonnades and present 
the appearance of two-storied and covered colonnades or stoas (I, 1, 55 f.). In his account of the Nika 
riot at Constantinople Procopius speaks of “‘the stoa of the Blues [in the hippodrome], which is on the 
right of the emperor’s throne”’ (Bell. Pers. I, 24, 49). In three descriptions of the construction of walls of 
cities or fortifications he uses stoa of covered galleries, which presumably had colonnades on the inner 
face of the walls (II, 1, 16; IV, 10, 13 f.; IV, 11, 16). He also uses stoa either technically or figuratively 
for a device consisting of poles, presumably like the vinea of the Romans, which was used as a protec- 
tion for soldiers attacking a wall (Bell. Goth. II, 19, 6 and 14 f.; Polybius, I, 48, 2, also calls a similar de- 
vice stoa, and Caesar, Bell. Civ., II, 2, 3, once calls it porticus, although the regular Latin term was 
vinea). In his descriptions of Justinian’s restorations of cities, Procopius often mentions stoai indefinitely 
in passages in which the emperor is said to have built baths, houses, streets, markets, aqueducts, stoai, 
etc. (I, 11, 12; II, 8, 25; II, 9, 7; II, 10, 22; ILI, 4, 18; IV, 1, 23; V, 2, δ). In two instances he speaks 
of “‘stoai and peristylot aulai” in a way which makes it difficult to determine whether the words are 
nearly synonymous or whether a distinction is to be understood: in the first passage he says that the 
church of Hagia Sophia was surrounded by “‘stoai and peristyloi aulav’’ (I, 1, 58), and in the second he 
says that after the Persians destroyed Antioch in 540 there were no longer any “public stoai or peri- 
stylor aular”’ (II, 10, 20); probably in each case the phrase is simply rhetorical. 
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believe that a word applied to the whole of an independent structure could also be 
applied to one of the elements of which it was felt to be composed, particularly if the 
elements were as clearly defined as colonnades about an open court and if the 
structure in question, like a basilica, was a regular extension of the Greek stoa 
around all four sides of an open space. Both of these factors might he behind the 
usage found in Malalas; but that the usage is connected with the structural resem- 
blance between a colonnade and a basilica, rather than with the similarity of their 
uses, is certainly indicated by the fact that Evagrius uses stoa of a building which 
Malalas calls ‘illuminated basilike’”’ and basilike, as also by the possibility that 
Joshua uses basilikai to describe colonnades in a bath.! 

For the origin of the basilica type, the significance of the use of basilzkar to mean 
colonnades, and of the reasons underlying this usage, is clear. The first question that 
this use of basiltkai raises is whether the usage became current at some time after 
the basilica had become a recognized type of building, or whether it may not be a 
survival of a usage current before the basilica came to be considered a characteristic 
type of structure. Although other suggestions as to the origin of the term have been 
made, it seems most natural to conclude that the use of basilica to mean both a 
colonnade and an independent building indicates that Greeks had already used 
basilike to describe a type of colonnade or at least certain individual colonnades. In 
any case it is reasonable to suppose that the employment of basilike to mean covered 
colonnade is an older usage which remained current after basilike had come to be 
used also of an independent structure which the Romans called basilica.2? While one 
cannot assert that the use of Greek basilike to mean covered colonnade, coupled with 
the use in Latin inscriptions of basilica to mean colonnade, proves that one type of 
basilica originated in the colonnaded stoa, the usage makes it clear that ancient 
observers were conscious of the resemblance, if not the connection, between them, 
and this alone might be considered strong evidence that the principal type of Roman 
basilica developed from the covered colonnade and had an open space in the center. 
If, however, it is recognized that the use of basilike to mean covered colonnade 
was probably a survival of a usage current before the development of the basilica, 
then we have much stronger reason to believe that the origin of the basilica was 
definitely connected with the stoa. Certainly the continued use of basilevos and 
basilike in the literal sense, applied to stoai and cisterns which were “royal” and 
columnar structures, indicates not only that Greek writers would not use such terms 

1 Again, one might believe that the covered colonnades about the forum of Valens were called 
basilikat because the whole of the forum might be called basilike. A forum surrounded by covered colon- 
nades would have the same plan as a basilike (such as the Kaisarion) which contained an open space 
surrounded by covered colonnades and would actually differ from it only in scale; thus the word which 
might be applied, because of its plan, to the whole of the forum, might be applied also to one of its 
elements. Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that a forum might have been called a basilike, just as, 
in the phrase in the Misnah cited above, p. 209, n. 1, a basilica might be called a forum. This explana- 
tion of the use of basiliat to mean covered colonnades is fundamentally the same as the second of those 
presented above, the difference being that in this case one would have to suppose that basilike would be 
used of a part of a structural complex to which the word basilike had already been transferred. 

2 The question is whether the building (as a recognized type) or the name existed first, and whether 
the Romans may not have used the word basilica to describe their own adaptation or development of 
an earlier and perhaps simpler type of structure, which the Greeks had already been accustomed to 
call basileios or basilike stoa. It is difficult to see how the Romans could have employed basvlica to desig- 


nate a type of building unless they had found the word in use, and this of course implies that the Greeks 
had already been using “‘royal’’ of some kind of stoa. 
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exclusively as technical designations of types of buildings, but that they would 
continue to employ an older inherent usage, such as the literal use of basiletos and 
basilike seems to be, after the words had come to be accepted as the technical 
designation of a specific or generic type of building.! These considerations are based 
merely on the use of the word basilike; but it 15 significant that this study has made 
it reasonably certain that the Kaisarion at Antioch, which is thought to be the oldest 
‘“‘basilica”’ in the East for which we possess evidence, contained an open space 
surrounded by covered colonnades. Its hypaethral court lends support to those 
scholars who believe that a building of this form was the earliest type of Roman 
basilica,? and its existence at Antioch further strengthens the probability of an 
eastern or Hellenistic Greek origin of this type of building.? The form of the Kaisar- 
ion thus also suggests that the ruined basilicas Aemilia and Julia at Rome, and the 
basilica at Pompeii, were possibly, if not probably, open in the middle; and in addi- 
tion to this, both the early appearance of the Antiochene basilica with an open 
court and the persistent use of bastlzkai to mean covered colonnades furnish evidence 
that this type of Roman basilica was evolved from the stoa. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
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1 Certainly the Greeks would be less likely to use such terms as basileios stoa and basilike exclusively 
as designations of a type of building than the Romans would be. The distinction between the words as 
substantives used as technical terms and as adjectives used in the literal sense would often be confused, 
even obliterated, by the circumstance that during the imperial period so many public buildings were 
‘‘royal”’ in that they were built with funds given by the emperors. One must also reckon with the pos- 
sibility that the Greek words, as applied to buildings of the basilica type, were at least sometimes felt 
to be translations of the Latin basilica and not survivals of a usage current before the Roman basilica 
was developed (this opinion is held by Leroux, op. cit., p. 274). The use of basileios stoa and basilike in 
their literal sense would thus be a survival of the older usage, while the use of the same words to desig- 
nate a basilica would be an adaptation of the Latin term. An analogy to such borrowing of basilezos stoa 
and basilike by the Greeks might be found in the history of the word macellum, discussed by A. Cam- 
eron, ‘‘Latin Words in the Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor,” A.J.P. lii, 1931, pp. 249 f. The Greek 
makellon, which appears to be of Semitic origin, was used in an inscription of Epidaurus, dated in the 
fourth century B.C., apparently to mean an iron railing of some sort. Presumably it came to be used 
of the fence around a garden, for it later came to mean a vegetable garden, then any market place, and 
finally a meat market and a building designed for such a market. Makellon was used in this sense by 
Greeks of the imperial period, and in this usage it is probably a borrowing from the Latin rather than a 
survival of a meaning which had been current before the Romans developed the macellum (Cameron 
observes, however, that “‘it is possible that this transference of meaning took place in some of the 
Hellenistic cities and that the Romans borrowed the word with the thing just as they borrowed, e.g., 
the word basvizca’’). 

2 ‘This theory is advocated by Sogliano (see above, p. 199, n. 1), whose study of the basilica at Pom- 
peu led him to believe that it contained a hypaethral court. 

3 Sogliano believes that the basilica containing an open court is of Hellenistic origin. Mau, op. cit., 
col. 83, observes that it is improbable that Caesar, in building the Kaisarion, would introduce a Roman 
type of basilica at Antioch; and Leroux, op. cit., p. 271, also making this observation, points out that 
the Kaisarion would have been built by Greek or Graeco-Syrian architects. Axel Boéthius believes 
(‘‘“Appunti sul mercato di Traiano, I, II,’ Roma, rivista di studi e di vita Romana IX, 1931, pp. 447-458, 
501-514) that the covered hall, flanked on both sides by shops, of the market of Trajan at Rome, was 
evidently developed under the predominant influence of the Roman basilica (pp. 447, 508); he observes, 
however (pp. 501, 508), that there is also the possibility that the type may represent an importation 
from the East, where there may have been, in Roman times, covered streets such as exist there to-day, 
and that the market may thus represent the architectural concepts of Apollodorus of Damascus, the 
creator of the forum of Trajan. Cf. R. M. Riefstahl, ““Appunti sul mercato di Traiano, III: Mercati 
6 fondachi coperti nell’Oriente Islamico,” Roma x, 1932, pp. 159-170. See also Mau’s additional note 
on the basilica in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, Supplement I, 1903, cols. 243-244. 
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Q. MARCIUS REX AT ANTIOCH 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


ALALA®’ account of the visit of Q. Marcius Rex to Antioch 
has received the attention of several scholars, but it seems 
possible to clarify the account still further, and to explain 

the work in Antioch which Malalas attributes to him in a more satis- 
factory way than has hitherto been proposed. Malalas mentions this 
visit in his account of the visit of Agrippa to the city in 15 B.c.! Here 
he says (p. 225, ll. 4-11 [ed. Bonn])? that Agrippa ἐξεχόϊσεν τοῦ 
παλαιοῦ ἱππικοῦ τὰ χώματα, ἅπερ εἶχεν ἐκ τῶν πρῴην φόβων: καὶ 
ἐθεώρησε τὴν πολύτροπον θέαν ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ θαυμάσας ἐξῆλθεν ἐκεῖθεν. 
Ἔκτισε δὲ πρῴην τὸ αὐτὸ παλαιὸν ἱππικὸν καὶ τὸ παλαιὸν παλάτιον 
ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων Κόϊντος [δὲ] Μαρκιανὸς ῥὴξ Ῥωμαίων, κατελθὼν ἐν ᾽Αντι- 
οχείᾳ τῆς Συρίας πρὸς Φίλιππον τὸν Βαρύπουν τὸν Μακεδόνα τὸν βασι- 
λεύοντα ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ τυπῶσαι φόρους διδόναι αὐτὸν Ῥωμαίοις. 

Since Q. Marcius Rex, consul in 68 B.c., was proconsul of Cilicia in 
67,3 and since a King Philip is known to have been one of the last of 
the Seleucid rulers,* it seems beyond doubt that the name given by 
Malalas is a garbled form of Quintus Marcius Rex;? this is indeed the 

1 For the date cf. V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1891-1904), I, 
Part II, 837 ff., and II, Part II, 485 ff. Malalas relates that Agrippa made two visits 
to Antioch, first with Augustus when the emperor made a tour of the East, and that it 
was at his second visit that he cleared the hippodrome. It is certain, however, that 
Agrippa did not accompany Augustus on his tour; Malalas’ account of the visits is dis- 
cussed by ὟΝ. Weber, ‘‘Studien zur Chronik des Malalas,’’ Festgabe fiir A. Deissmann 
(Tubingen, 1927), p. 21, ἢ. 1, and by A. Schenk von Stauffenberg in the notes of his 


edition of Books IX—XII of Malalas, Die rémische Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stutt- 
gart, 1931), pp. 151 and 164. 

2 References to Malalas are given here by page and line of the Bonn edition (1831; 
anastatic reprint, Bonn, 1926). For passages from Books IX—XII the text of Schenk 
von Stauffenberg has been used; for passages in other books the text of the Bonn edi- 
tion is used. 

9 Cf. Miinzer, art. ‘‘Marcius Rex,’’ No. 92, RE, XIV, 1583-86; he does not cite the 
passage in Malalas. 

4Cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Séleucides (Paris, 1913-14), I, 441-48. 

5 The identification, proposed by Chilmead in the critical note ad loc. in his edition 
of Malalas, is adopted by C. O. Miller, Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839), 
p. 67, n. 8; E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province (Oxford, 1916), p. 62; J. Dobias 
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only basis upon which it is possible to proceed with the interpretation 
of the passage, for no Quintus Marcianus is known to have had any 
connection with Syria before the imperial period, and the consul of 
68 B.c. is the only one of the several persons named Q. Marcius Rex 
who is known to have been active in the East.® Since Philip II occu- 
pied the throne of Syria at some time after the expulsion of Tigranes 
from the country and before its annexation by the Romans,’ the visit 
of Marcius Rex to Antioch would be placed, on the evidence of Malalas 
alone, at some time between 69 and 64. The visit can, however, be 
limited to 67 or 66, more probably the former year. 

After Tigranes was driven out of Syria by Lucullus, Antiochus XIII] 
came to the throne, and he must have occupied it for at least some 
time before his enemies brought Philip II from exile in Cilicia.? There- 
fore, since Malalas’ account indicates that Philip was in authority at 
Antioch when Marcius made his visit, it would seem unlikely that this 
visit took place in 69. It cannot have been made in 68, when Marcius 
was consul, for his departure from Rome was delayed, and allusions to 
his journey to Cilicia indicate that he was passing through Lycaonia 
in the early part of 67.9 It is also difficult to believe that Marcius 
could have been sent to Antioch on a mission such as Malalas de- 


(see below, n. 13); and Schenk von Stauffenberg, op. cit., p. 176. The name appears in 
transliteration in the version of this passage in the Church Slavonic translation of Ma- 
lalas: V. M. Istrin, ‘‘Chronika Ioanna Malaly v Slavianskom perebodie, Kn. VIII-IX,’’ 
Sbornik otdielenita Russkago vazyka 1 slovesnostt Imp. Akad. Nauk (Sankt-Peterburg), 
Vol. LX X XIX, No. 7 (1912), p. 17, ll. 16-17. With the form Markianos cf. Demetrianos, 
used by Malalas of Demetrius I of Syria (207.6, 8, 17); names of Roman officials and 
others are confused and garbled elsewhere in Malalas, e.g., Byblos strategos for M. Cal- 
purnius Bibulus, proconsul of Syria in 51/50 B.c. (211.20, 212.1; cf. J. Dobias, ‘‘Syrsky 
prokonsulat M. Calpurnia Bibula,’’ Rozpravy Ceske Akad. ved a umeni, Tr. I, Pro vedy 
filos., Cis. 65 [1923]); Pronotos for P. Petronius, legate of Syria in 39-41/2 a.p. (cf. Do- 
bias in Rivista di filologia, LIII [1925], 245 f., and Schenk von Stauffenberg, op. cit., 
p. 189); and Kourion strategos for P. Sulpicius Quirinius (222.4; cf. Schenk von Stauffen- 
berg, op. cit., p. 161). 


6 For the other persons of the name cf. Miinzer, op. cit., pp. 1581-86. 
7 Cf. Bouché-Leclercgq, loc. cit. 


8 For the accession of Antiochus XIII cf. Bouché-Leclerca, op. cit., pp. 436 f.; and 
for that of Philip II cf. Diodorus xl. la—b in Miller, FHG, II, xxiv-xxvi = De Boor, 
Excerpta de insidiis, chaps. lii—liii, pp. 210 f. 


9 Marcius’ departure was delayed by the machinations of Caesar in Gallia Trans- 
padana (Suetonius Caes. 8); for his journey to his province see Sallust Hist. v. 14-15 (ed. 
Maurenbrecher), and Cassius Dio xxxvi. 15. 1 (cf. Gelzer, art. ‘‘Licinius [Lucullus],”’’ 
RE, XIII, 404). 
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scribes after the passage of the Manilian Law in 66 gave Pompey un- 
limited imperium in the East. Furthermore, Marcius’ triumph was 
delayed (presumably by Pompey’s adherents) and he was still wait- 
ing with his troops outside of Rome in 63,!° so that it seems certain 
that he remained in Italy after 66. Finally, Antiochus XIII alone ap- 
pears to have been in authority in Syria when Pompey organized it 
as a province early in 64.. There is thus no reason to believe that 
Marcius was ever sent on a special mission from Rome to Antioch,” 
and in itself it is more likely that such a visit as Malalas describes 
would be made while he was proconsul of Cilicia in 67. Accordingly, 
it is reasonable to conclude, with Dobias, that Antiochus XIII was the 
only claimant to the throne of Syria, or the only person who could 
have been recognized as such, in 68 and again in 65 or 65/4, while 
Philip’s real or pretended rule is to be assigned to the years 67 and 66.18 
During at least a part of this time Philip is known to have been at 


Antioch." 

The purpose of Marcius’ visit has been variously explained. Mala- 
las says that he went to Philip τυπῶσαι φόρους διδόναι αὐτὸν Ῥωμαίοις, 
and Chilmead and C. O. Miiller took this to mean that he sought to 
levy tribute on Antioch. One can scarcely believe, however, that the 


10 Cf. Sallust Cat. xxx. 1-4. 


11 Cf, Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit., pp. 441-48, and T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Re- 
public (Oxford, 1923), I, 212. 


12 Miller (quoted below, n. 15) supposed that Marcius was sent on a special mission 
to Antioch from Rome, and indeed the Church Slavonic version of Malalas (which was 
not available to Miller) states that this was the case (cf. Istrin’s text, loc. cit.). There is, 
however, no reason to accept this statement, which might have been an inference from 
ῥὴξ Ῥωμαίων. The statement of the Church Slavonic version is discussed by Dobias, 
Listy (cited in the following note), p. 218, n. 6. 


13 Josef Dobias, ‘‘Philippos Barypous,”’ Listy filologicke, LI (1924), 214-27, in Czech, 
with summary in French, pp. vi f.; cf. his Dejiny Rimske provincie Syrske (‘‘History of 
the Roman Province of Syria’’), I (Prague, 1924), 59 ff., with the French summary, 
p. 549. Dobias was the first scholar to call attention to the importance of the passage in 
Malalas for the career of Philip II. I have been able to utilize his works only through 
the summaries and the citations of sources, so that some of the present study may be a 
repetition of his conclusions. In Dejiny, p. 549, he suggests that Philip was expelled 
from Antioch at the time of the disorders provoked there by Clodius after his release 
from captivity by the pirates. 


14 Cf, Diodorus loc. cut. 


15 Chilmead, in his edition of Malalas, translates: ‘‘....Cum Antiochiam Syriae, 
vectigal Romanis pendendum Philippo . . . . indicendi causa advenisset’’; Miller (op. 
cit., p. 67) says: ‘‘Ad Philippum .... Qu. Marcius Rex . . . . Roma missus venisse di- 


citur, ad tributum, ut tradit Malalas, irrogandum, idemque ex sumptibus struxisse 
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Romans would at this time have attempted to impose tribute or taxes 
on the city, and indeed they would probably have had difficulty in 
collecting them; and it is not at all necessary to interpret the text as 
mechanically as this, for the word φόροι is vague under any circum- 
stances, and, furthermore, it is possible that Malalas uses the Byzan- 
tine term τυπῶσαι to represent what might have been in his source 
quite a different expression. The accepted meaning of this word in the 
Byzantine period is ‘‘decree,”’ ‘‘prescribe,’’ but Dobias cites passages 
in Malalas in which the term does not necessarily have this connota- 
tion, and more probably means “arrange’’ or ‘‘decide.’’!® Since the 
meaning of the word in the present passage is thus uncertain, and 
since Malalas may not have understood what his source said about 
Marcius’ visit, and may have replaced it with a stereotyped phrase, 
it is impossible to base any certain conclusion as to the purpose of the 
visit upon his account alone. 

Dobias!” suggests that Marcius went to Antioch to obtain a con- 
tribution for the war against the pirates, but this explanation is open 
to two objections: first, that we do not know when in 67 Marcius 
would have made the visit (he might have gone to Antioch after the 
pirates had finally been suppressed in the middle of the summer of 
67) ;!8 and, second (and more important than this argument ez silentio), 
it is doubtful how much help Antioch could have given. Bouchier’® 
believes that Marcius visited Antioch to negotiate on the annexation 
of Syria by the Romans, but this view completely disregards the im- 
plication of the account that the visit was in some way concerned with 
financial matters; and it is unlikely not only that ‘negotiations’ 


Antiochenis veterem Circum et vetus Palatium. Quae fama quanquam et ipsa in maius 
aucta videri potest: agnoscimus tamen Romanos civitatis opulentae ac suis ipsius regi- 
bus nimiae et formidolosae animos tentantes et ambitus illecebris dominatum sibi 
struentes”’ (cf. also p. 80). 


16 Cf. Dobias Listy pp. 221 f.; the passages in Malalas are 112.20, 22; 113.1, 4; 
335.12, 15, 18; 471.1. Sophocles, s.v., gives only the meanings ‘‘decree,’’ ‘‘prescribe.”’ 


17 Cf. Dejiny, p. 549. 
18 Cf. Holmes, op. cit., I, 174. 


19 Op. cit., Ὁ. 62: “Q. Marcius Rex, who held a command in Cilicia in 68 B.c. [sic], 
seems to have been the first officer to enter into negotiations on the subject [of the an- 
nexation of Syria], and he presented the citizens [of Antioch] with a circus and palace’’ 
(cf. also p. 64). Marcius’ work is mentioned only incidentally in the same author’s 
A Short History of Antioch (Oxford, 1921), p. 95 (ef. pp. 40 and 88); and it is not men- 
tioned at all by V. Schultze, Antiocheia (‘‘Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften,’’ 
Vol. III [Gitersloh, 1930]); cf. pp. 27, 31, 34 f. 
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would have been necessary before the occupation of Syria but that 
Marcius should, on such an occasion, present a hippodrome and a 
palace to the city. 

Schenk von Stauffenberg?® suggests that Marcius supported Philip’s 
accession, and that in return for his backing he was assured the pro- 
ceeds of the phoro:. This is a step in the right direction, but the value 
of the explanation is impaired by Schenk von Stauffenberg’s failure 
to utilize Diodorus’ description of the accession of Philip, in which it 
is said that he was placed on the throne by Aziz. There is no reason to 
doubt this statement, and there is likewise no reason to suppose that 
Aziz acted as an agent of the Romans. It would seem more likely that 
the Romans supported Philip after he had been placed on the throne, 
and that Marcius Rex would have been chosen to aid the new ruler be- 
cause of his presence in Cilicia; and the statement that he visited 
Philip τυπῶσαι φόρους διδόναι αὐτὸν Ῥωμαίοις might mean that he 
simply demanded a ‘‘contribution” or ‘‘gift’’ as the price of Rome’s 
friendship. The belief that Philip enjoyed Roman support is also sug- 
gested by an inscription at Uzundja Burdj (Diocaesarea) near Olba in 
Cilicia Trachea, in which a ‘‘King Philip, son of King Philip,’ who is 
almost certainly Philip 11, is called PuAopwyacos.?! 

There remains a difficulty in the statement that Marcius Rex 
‘“ “built? .... the same old hippodrome and the old palace from his 
own funds.” Scholars have taken this to mean that Marcius erected a 
palace and a hippodrome at Antioch, and although it is scarcely credi- 
ble that he could have made the necessary expenditure from his own 
funds (for the cost of such buildings would have been considerable, 
however modest they might have been), no one has been able to ex- 


20 Op. cit., pp. 177 f.: ‘‘Bis zu dem—ibrigens unwahrscheinlichen—Beweise des Ge- 
genteils wird man den Gedanken nicht abweisen dirfen, dass der Konsular vertraglich 
gegen seine Unterstiitzung des Pratendenten [Philip] bei der Thronbesteigung die Zu- 
sicherung der Phorosabgaben erhielt, ja dass er zu diesem Zwecke in Antiochien erschien 
und bei dieser Gelegenheit die erwahnten Bauten gestiftet hat. Dies ist bei den unklaren 
damaligen Verhaltnissen durchaus denkbar und nicht minder, dass der mit unbe- 
schriankten Vollmachten ausgestattete Pompeius alle diese Massnahmen wieder aufge- 
hoben hat.’’ He does not mention the interpretations of Miller, Bouchier, and Dobias 
(cf. further below, n. 22). 

21 The inscription, published by Josef Keil and Adolf Wilhelm, Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua, Vol. III (Manchester, 1931), No. 62, pp. 64-66, records an honor be- 
stowed upon an individual by [Βασιλεὺ]ς Φίλιππος | [vids βα]σιλέως Φιλίππου] Φιλορώ- 
pauos..... The editors point out that this is without doubt the Seleucid Philip II, but 
they do not cite the present passage in Malalas or the various discussions of it. 
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plain satisfactorily how or why he might have done so, or what rela- 
tion such munificence might have had with the purpose of his visit.” 
The difficulty is not serious, however. Malalas frequently uses κτίζω 
to mean “repair,” “rebuild,” “enlarge,” or ‘‘complete,” so that a 
statement by him that a person “‘built’’ a building does not necessarily 
mean that this person built the structure for the first time, but may 
mean only that he was concerned with some kind of work upon the 
building.2* Marcius may thus have simply repaired a palace and a 
hippodrome which had already been in existence, perhaps because 
they had been damaged in the catastrophic earthquake which visited 


22 Cf. the opinions of Miller and Bouchier, quoted above, nn. 15 and 19. In one pas- 
sage (op. cit., p. 178; quoted above, n. 20) Schenk von Stauffenberg accepts Malalas’ re- 
port concerning the construction of the buildings at its face value, while in another 
(p. 457) he suggests that Marcius’ work in connection with the palace might have been 
a restoration of the Seleucid palace; he does not, however, give any reason for this sug- 
gestion, and does not discuss the possibility further. 


23 The usage has been made abundantly clear by the studies of Miller, Férster, 
Weber, and Schenk von Stauffenberg; cf. the analogous use of aedifico in Latin, illus- 
trated by the ancient definitions quoted in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v., I, 1b. 
Many instances of the usage in Malalas have been noted by Miiller (op. cit., pp. 46, 
n. 1; pp. 53 f., 60, 62, 81, 96), by Schenk von Stauffenberg (op. cit., pp. 483 and 489), 
and by R. Forster (‘‘Antiochia am Orontes,’’ Jahrbuch d. k. deutschen archéol. Inst., 
XII [1897], p. 120, n. 78); the significance of the usage in relation to Malalas’ sources 
and the way in which he used them is suggested by Weber’s observations on the sources 
(cf. op. cit., p. 46). Since I shall, in the monograph on the literary evidence for the topog- 
raphy of Antioch which I am preparing, make a detailed study of the subject, it will be 
sufficient to point out here the major examples of the usage, to which others may be 
added later. Malalas sometimes uses ktizo to describe work done to buildings or cities 
which he expressly says were damaged or ruinous (207.14, 211.18, quoted below, n. 25; 
282.8, 299.21, 308.3, 477.1); again he uses the word of work done to buildings which, 
according to other passages in his own work, had been damaged or destroyed (398.9, 
cf. 397.14; 282.10, cf. 235.18; 277.11, cf. 234.5); and he frequently uses the word to de- 
scribe the enlargement or completion of buildings which he specifically says were already 
in existence (the theater at Antioch, 217.2, 222.20, 234.22, 276.4; the palace at Antioch, 
306.21; the hippodrome at Constantinople, 292.11, 321.15; and a tetrapylon at Laodicea 
in Syria, 223.2). Again, he says (280.12) that Antoninus Pius built ‘‘a great temple to 
Zeus’’ at Heliopolis; Wiegand’s study of the architectural ornament has shown, how- 
ever, that the temple of Zeus at Baalbek was founded under one of the Julian emperors 
(cf. H. Winnefeld in Th. Wiegand, Baalbek, II [Berlin, 1923], 146 f.), and Malalas’ 
‘“‘building’’ would thus be completion, restoration, or other similar work (cf. Schenk von 
Stauffenberg, op. cit., p. 314, and W. Ensslin in Philologische Wochenschrift, LIII [1933], 
774). Malalas sometimes uses the noun kéisma to mean ‘‘the work [or act] of building’’ 
instead of “ἃ structure’ (299.23, 318.15, 324.8, 338.21, and 360.10; the word probably 
has the same meaning also in 235.5, 275.15, 19; 318.4, 360.5, 361.18, 369.9, 406.21); cf. 
its use in this sense in an inscription of a.p. 635/6 at Baalbek, A AES, Vol. III, No. 342. 
This indicates that Malalas’ employment of the verb in the senses ‘‘rebuild,”’ ‘‘enlarge,’’ 
etc., is not loose or ambiguous, but that to him it simply meant ‘‘build”’ in the sense of 
‘‘to engage in construction work,”’’ i.e., ‘‘to have to do with ktisma.’’ 
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Syria shortly before the expulsion of Tigranes, that is, a few years at 
most before Marcius was in Antioch.24 Malalas’ statement elsewhere 
that when Pompey visited the city he “built” the bouleuterion, “for 
it had fallen,’”’** might indicate that it had been damaged by an earth- 
quake, so that it would again seem possible that the work of Marcius 
was occasioned by an earthquake. On the other hand, the disturbed 
political conditions which had prevailed in Syria for some time past 
would furnish sufficient basis for the supposition that the buildings 
had fallen into disrepair through neglect or lack of funds.” If all three 
buildings needed repair, the palace and the hippodrome, being of more 
immediate importance than the bouleuterion, would be restored first; 
and if it be supposed that Philip was supported by the Romans, it 
would seem likely that the palace and the hippodrome would be re- 
habilitated in an effort to insure the king’s dignity and popularity and 
to impress upon the people the nature of the support which he en- 


24 Justinus xl. 2. 1-2: ‘‘Sed sicut ab hostibus tuta Syria fuit, ita terrae motu vastata 
est, quo centum septuaginta milia hominum et multae urbes perierunt. Quod prodigium 
mutationem rerum portendere aruspices responderunt. Igitur Tigrane a Lucullo victo 
rex Syriae Antiochus, Cyziceni filius, ab eodem Lucullo appellatur.’’ Strabo quotes from 
Posidonius an account of an earthquake in Syria which may have occurred during the 
lifetime of Posidonius (ca. 1385—ca. 51 B.c.) or shortly before, but it is not certain that 
this affected Antioch, and it is probably not to be identified with that mentioned by 
Justinus (Strabo i. 3. 16, p. 58C =F. Gr. Hist. ITA, frag. 87, p. 274, with notes in IIC, 
pp. 201 f.; οἵ. Capelle, art. ‘‘Erdbebenforschung,”’ RE Suppl., IV, 356). 


2% 911.16-19:.... εἰσῆλθεν ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ᾿Αντιοχέων πόλει, ποιήσας αὐτὴν ὑπὸ ‘Pwyal- 
ous, χαρισάμενος αὐτοῖς πολλὰ καὶ κτίσας τὸ βουλευτήριον" πεσόντα γὰρ ἦν. This is pre- 
sumably the bouleuterion built by Antiochus Epiphanes (Malalas, 205.14-19, 234.2). 


26 The epithets ‘‘old’’ which Malalas applies to the palace and the hippodrome do not 
constitute certain evidence that the buildings existed before the time of Marcius Rex, 
for although the natural interpretation of these terms would be that they were used 
with reference to the time of Marcius Rex, implying the existence of a “‘new’’ palace 
and a “new” hippodrome in his time, it would not be impossible for Malalas to use the 
epithets from the point of view of his own time, to mean that the structures which 
Marcius ‘‘built’’ were, in the sixth century after Christ, the ‘‘old”’ palace and the ‘‘old”’ 
hippodrome, i.e., ‘‘old’’ in comparison with similar structures which had been built 
since the time of Marcius Rex. Possibly the epithets might mean ‘‘ancient,’’ in the 
sense that the buildings were already in existence before the time of Marcius, without 
the implication that ‘‘new’’ structures of the same kind existed then. Malalas uses “‘old”’ 
of monuments at Antioch in three other instances, twice in a normal way in allusions 
to the relation of a new part of the city wall to an older portion (233.1, 346.14), but in 
another passage he says that Diocletian built a public bath at Antioch “‘near the old 
hippodrome” (307.1). This last allusion is presumably connected with the use of the 
epithet in the account of Marcius’ work, but its significance is not clear. In any case, 
the evidence is of such doubtful interpretation that it will not give undisputed proof 
that the structures which Marcius ‘‘built’’ had already existed. 
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joyed.2” Finally, not only is there no reason to accept the statement 
that Marcius made the necessary outlay from his own funds, but the 
implication of an epigraphic source contained in the phrase ἐκ τῶν 
ἰδίων suggests that Malalas’ information was derived ultimately from 
material in which Marcius’ part in the building activities described 
would readily have been subject to distortion; the epigraphic record 
might have been open to misinterpretation, particularly by authors 
such as Malalas and the sources which he used, with the result that 
Marcius might be assigned more than his just share in the operations, 
or indeed Marcius himself might, in a building inscription, have laid 
claim to credit for the repair of the buildings which was really due to 
the Roman government.”® 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


27 The Roman government would presumably have gone to the expense of repairing 
the palace and the hippodrome in order to support Philip, but the erection of entirely 
new buildings for this purpose seems quite out of the question (cf. Miller, quoted 
above, n. 15). 


+ 28 There are other instances in which the misinterpretation of epigraphic material 
(evidently used, of course, through literary sources) by Malalas or his sources seems 
responsible for his attribution to certain persons of a greater share in building activities 
than they probably had, and for statements that certain persons “‘built’’ buildings 
which they actually only repaired or completed (cf. Schenk von Stauffenberg, op. cit., 
pp. 231, 312 f., 315; on other aspects of Malalas’ use of epigraphic material cf. my paper, 
‘‘References to Inscriptions in the Chronicle of Malalas,”” Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 
LXVI [1935], 55-72). It is illuminating to find, also, that while Malalas says, in his ac- 
count of the construction of the basilica of Anatolius at Antioch, that the work was 
done by the magister militum Anatolius with funds furnished by Theodosius II (360.7), 
Evagrius, who certainly knew this passage in Malalas, says only that it was built by 
Anatolius and does not mention the emperor’s part in the work (I, 18). It cannot have 
been uncommon for a subordinate official to claim for himself in a building inscription 
an undue amount of credit for its erection. W. Liebenam (Stédteverwaltung im rim. Kai- 
serreiche [Leipzig, 1900] p. 164) cites a decree of 394 which makes such a procedure action- 
able for laesa maiestas (Cod. theod. xv. 1, 31: “51 qui iudices perfecto operi suum potius 
nomen quam nostrae perennitatis scribserint, maiestatis teneantur obnoxil ... .’’), and 
a passage in which Ammianus Marcellinus says, of a city prefect of Rome (xxvii. 3, 7): 
“Vanitatis autem eius exemplum, ne latius evagemur, hoc unum sufficiet poni, leve 
quidem, sed cavendum iudicibus. Per omnia enim civitatis membra quae diversorum 
principum exornarunt inpensae, nomen proprium inscribebat, non ut veterum instaura- 
tor, sed conditor.’’ Falsified or exaggerated claims in the epigraphic records of the build- 
ing activities of the emperors and their families are discussed by D. R. Stuart, ‘‘Im- 
perial Methods of Inscription on Restored Buildings,’’ Amer. Jour. Arch., TX (1905), 
427-49; ‘‘The Reputed Influence of the Dies natalis in Determining the Inscription of 
Restored Temples,’’ Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., XXXVI (1905), 52-63; ‘‘The Point of 
an Emperor's Jest,’’ Class. Phil., III (1908), 59-64. 
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SELEUCID CHRONOLOGY IN MALALAS 


In THE chronicle of Malalas there are references to what are ostensibly two earth- 
quakes at Antioch in the second and first centuries before Christ; and Justinus 
records another which presumably affected the city shortly before 69 B.c.! It is the 
purpose of this study to show that there is, in one of Malalas’ accounts, evidence for 
at least one other earthquake, which he does not specifically mention. It will be 
found that this account reflects the mistaken identification of several disasters, and 
that the confusion apparently has some relation with the errors in Malalas’ account 
of the sequence and chronology of the Seleucid kings. Examination of the ways in 
which this chronological confusion may have arisen will, accordingly, provide further 
information concerning Malalas’ methods of work and the nature of his sources for 
the history of Antioch during the Seleucid and the Roman periods.? 

One of the earthquakes which Malalas records is mentioned in his description of 
Agrippa’s visit to Antioch in 15 s.c., in which he says that Agrippa ἐξεχόϊσεν τοῦ 


παλαιοῦ ἱππικοῦ TA χώματα. ἅπερ εἶχεν ἐκ τῶν πρῴην φόβων. The phrase ἐκ τῶν πρῴην φόβων 


1 Speaking of the expulsion of Tigranes from Syria in 69, Justinus says (XL, 2, 1-2): “Sed sicut ab 
hostibus tuta Syria fuit, ita terrae motu vastata est, quo centum septuaginta milia hominum et multae 
urbes perierunt. Quod prodigium mutationem rerum portendere aruspices responderunt. Igitur Tigrane 
a Lucullo victo rex Syriae Antiochus, Cyziceni filius, ab eodem Lucullo appellatur.”” The catastrophic 
character which Justinus attributes to this earthquake makes it in itself likely that it affected Antioch; 
and that it did so may be indicated by Malalas’ statement that when Pompey visited Antioch he re- 
built or repaired the bouleuterion, “for it had fallen” (211, 18). This is presumably the bouleuterion 
which Malalas says was built by Antiochus Epiphanes (205, 15; 234, 2), and although Malalas’ words 
might indicate that the building was in disrepair because of age or neglect, they might mean that it had 
been damaged by an earthquake (see my article cited below, p. 107, n. 3). Strabo quotes from Posi- 
donius a record of an earthquake in Syria which might have occurred during the lifetime of Posidonius 
(ca. 135-ca.51 B.c.), but there is no reason to believe that it affected Antioch or that it is to be identi- 
fied with the disaster recorded by Justinus (Strabo I, 3, 16, p. 58 C=F. Gr. Hrst., II A, fr. 87, p. 274; cf. 
Capelle, ‘“‘Erdbebenforschung,”’ R.E. Suppl. IV, 356). 

2 Malalas’ account of the Seleucid history of Antioch has not yet been examined in detail. His chron- 
icle, composed in the sixth century, is the most important single source for the history of Antioch, since 
the author lived there and much of his material for the history of the city was taken ultimately from 
the local archives; see Καὶ. Krumbacher, Gesch. der byz. Lit.2, Munich, 1897, pp. 325-334; J. B. Bury’s 
review of Krumbacher, Class. Rev. xi, 1897, pp. 209-212; K. Wolf, “Ioannes Malalas,” R.E. ix, 1795- 
1799 (publ. 1916); W. Weber, “Studien zur Chronik des Malalas,” Festgabe fiir A. Detssmann, Tii- 
bingen, 1927, pp. 20-66; A. Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die rém. Kaisergeschichte ber Malalas. Griech. 
Text der Biicher [IX-XII und Untersuchungen, Stuttgart, 1931; and W. Ensslin’s review of Stauffen- 
berg, Phil. Woch. liii, 1933, pp. 769-789. For the history and topography of Antioch the fundamental 
work is C. O. Miiller’s Antiquitates Antiochenae, Gottingen, 1839, supplemented by R. Forster, “‘An- 
tiochia am Orontes,”’ Jahrb. des k. deutschen Archdol. Inst. xii, 1897, pp. 103-147 and the studies of 
Weber and Stauffenberg cited above. There is a good bibliography of Malalas in G. Moravesik, A 
Magyar Torténet Bizdnci Forrdsat, Budapest, 1934, pp. 70-72. Excavations are now in progress at 
Antioch under the auspices of the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity (see 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I: The Excavations of 1932, edited by G. W. Elderkin, Princeton, 1934, and 
W. A. Campbell, “Τῆς Third Season of Excavation at Antioch-on-the-Orontes,” 4.J.A. xl, 1936, pp. 
1-10; a volume of reports on the seasons of 1932-1936, edited by R. Stillwell, is in press). During the 
season of 1937 the excavations were assisted by a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

3P, 225, lines 4-7, ed. Bonn, cited from the text of Stauffenberg, mentioned above; passages not 
included in his edition are cited from the Bonn text (1831; anastatic reprint, Bonn, 1926). On Malalas’ 
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certainly refers to only one disaster, for Malalas calls the earthquake of a.p. 37 
τὸ δεύτερον αὐτῆς [scil. τῆς ᾿Αντιοχείας] πάθος τοῦτο τὸ μετὰ τοὺς Makeddvas,! evidently 
with reference to one earthquake which had occurred between the Roman annex- 
ation of Syria and a.p. 37, and it is reasonably certain that in two other passages 
he uses phobor to mean one earthquake, just as Evagrius often uses seismot in 
the same sense, evidently because one disaster might consist of several distinct 
shocks.? The earthquake which produced the débris which Agrippa cleared from 
the hippodrome can be dated not only by Malalas’ statement that the disaster of 
A.D. 57 was “‘the second after the Macedonians,” but bv the circumstance that he 
goes on to say, in the account of Agrippa’s visit, that the hippodrome had been 
built,” that is, repaired or rebuilt, by Q. Marcius Rex, the proconsul of Cilicia, on 
the occasion of his visit to Antioch in 67 B.c. (or possibly 66).° 


account of Agrippa’s visit, see Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 151, 164, and M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa, 
Geneva; N. Y., 1933, pp. 59, 84, 111. 

1 243, 12; on the date see Stauffenberg, op. czt., p. 187 (the earthquake is mentioned again by Malalas, 
265, 14). This disaster is the first to be mentioned in the numbered series of earthquakes at Antioch 
which Malalas gives. He calls that of 115 τὸ τρίτον αὐτῆς πάθος (275, 4), that of 457 or 458 the fourth 
(369, 6), that of 526 the fifth (419, 6), and that of 528 the sixth (442, 19); his failure to mention spe- 
cifically the “first earthquake after the Macedonians”? may be connected with the chronological con- 
fusion in his information concerning the disasters in the Seleucid period (see below, p. 119, n. 2). 
Malalas similarly assigns numbers to earthquakes in the imperial period at Nicomedia (289, 9; 299, 1; 
363, 10; 385, 6; cf. 259, 6; 487, 5, and Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 221, 316, 328); Rhodes (275, 13; 406, 
20; cf. 190, 5, and Evagrius III, 43); and Diocaesarea in Cilicia (267, 14; cf. Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 
256-258 — his reference on p. 256 to “S.00”’ is presumably to p. 221 or p. 233). Malalas likewise men- 
tions earthquakes at Antioch in the imperial period, to which he does not assign numbers (246, 11, 
under Claudius, and 478, 16, under Justinian; cf. also 308, 3 and 249, 17). There is also independent 
evidence for earthquakes at Antioch which Malalas does not mention at all, possibly because they 
were not sufficiently severe to be included in the numbered series: there was one in 341 (Theophanes 
A.M. 5833, p. 36, 28 ed. De Boor; Cedrenus I, 522, 7); one or more in the period 362-388 (or 393) 
(Chrysostom, P.G. xlviii, 1027 ff.; 1, 567; xlix, 57); and others in 553, 557, 561, all of which might have 
been known to Malalas (Cedr. I, 674, 12 and 676, 10; Theophan. A.M. 6053, 253, 10). The earthquake 
at Antioch (presumably under Domitian) which Philostratus mentions im his life of Apollonius (vi, 
38) may be fictitious (cf. Mal. 264, 6 ff.). 

2 This use of the words would be analogous to our use of “tremors” and “shocks” to describe an 
earthquake. Malalas says that a column at Constantinople bearing a statue of Theodosius I had fallen 
eis τοὺς φόβους (401, 7), and the same meaning appears in a phrase used in the account of the earth- 
quake of 528 at Antioch, .. . ὥστε τὰ ἀνανεωθέντα κτίσματα ὑπὸ τῶν πρῴην γενομένων φόβων καταπεσεῖν 
(442, 20), in which the reference is presumably to the earthquake of 526; the meaning might be the 
same in 490, 1. In several passages in Evagrius the context proves that seismoi means only one 
earthquake. He says (VI, 8, p. 227, 3 ed. Bidez-Parmentier) that the earthquake of 588 at Antioch 
occurred pera ἕν καὶ ἑξηκοστὸν ἔτος τῶν προτέρων σεισμῶν, and that the disaster affected the dome of the 
*““most holy church” (i.e. that of Constantine), which had been repaired by Ephraemius, ἐκ τῶν ἐπὶ 
Ἰουστίνου σεισμῶν παθόντος (p. 227, 13); both references must be to the earthquake of 526, the only one 
known to have occurred at Antioch in the reign of Justinus. Evagrius says in the same passage (228, 
8) that a certain Asterius ἔργον τῶν σεισμῶν γέγονε. In the same way, he says, in his account of the dis- 
aster at Antioch in 577 or 581, that the whole of Daphne τῶν σεισμῶν ἔργον γέγονε (V, 17, p. 212, 18). 
Elsewhere Evagrius says (IIT, 43, p. 145, 33), πέπονθε δὲ ὑπὸ σεισμῶν ἐξαισίων ἀνὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους καὶ 
ἡ “Ῥόδος, τρίτον ἐκεῖνο Taos, ἀωρεὶ τῶν νυκτῶν. Both Malalas and Evagrius also use seismos, phobos, and 
klonos in the singular to designate one disaster or sometimes one of several shocks in the same disaster; 
cf., e.g., Mal. 442, 19; Evag. pp. 27, 1; 63, 10, 26; 155, 31; 159, 12; 212, 16; 227, 8, 34 (the meaning 
in 155, 25 is not clear). 

ὁ Marcius evidently went to Antioch to exact a “contribution” or “gift”? from the Seleucid ruler, 
Philip II, whom the Romans apparently supported against his brother, Antiochus XIII, the rival 
claimant to the throne: Philip had been placed on the throne by the Arab emir Aziz, who would no 
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There is, then, evidence for two earthquakes at Antioch in the first century B.c., 
one of which certainly damaged the city at some time between 67 (or 66) and 15 
B.c., and the other of which presumably affected it shortly before 69 B.c. It has been 
the accepted belief that another passage in Malalas refers to a third earthquake 
which occurred in 148 B.c.: Mera δὲ Δημητριανὸν ἔγένετο βασιλεὺς ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ ἔκγονος τοῦ 
Γρύπου, υἱὸς Λαοδίκης, θυγατρὸς ᾿Αριαράθου, βασιλέως Καππαδόκων, ἔτη θ΄. καὶ ἔπαθε τότε ὑπὸ 
θεομηνίας ᾿Αντιόχεια ἡ μεγάλη τῷ ὀγδόῳ ἔτει τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τῶν αὐτῶν Μακεδόνων, μετὰ 
τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς τεθῆναι θεμέλιον τείχους ὑπὸ Σελεύκου τοῦ Νικάτορος μετὰ ἄλλα ἔτη ρνβ', ὥραν 
ἡμερινὴν ἰ, μηνὶ περιτίῳ τῷ καὶ φεβροναρίῳ Ka’. καὶ ἀνενεωθὴ πᾶσα. καθὼς Δόμνος ὁ χρονογράφος 


“ ? “ toe oo Η \ μ 
συνεγρἀψατο᾽ μετὰ δὲ τὸ πληρωθῆναι τὰ τείχη καὶ τὴν πόλιν πᾶσαν μετὰ PKB’ ἔτη ἔπαθε: καὶ βελτίων 


ἐγένετο. 


The three dates given here do not agree with each other even approximately. 
Scholars have dated the event only by the statement that it occurred 152 years after 
the foundation of the city, which is assigned to the spring of 300 B.c. on the evidence 
of Eusebius and Malalas.? 148 B.c., the date thus determined, falls in the reign of 
Alexander Balas (150-145), but no satisfactory explanation has been offered for the 
statement that the event took place in the eighth year of ‘“‘ Antiochus ekgonos of 
Grypus,” or for the circumstance that the eighth year of this king’s reign does not, 
in Malalas’ chronology, fall 152 years after the foundation of the city (see the table 


doubt have been glad to pay something for Roman backing, even though Marcius may not have been 
acting in an official capacity. The hippodrome and the palace had presumably fallen into disrepair as a 
result of the disturbances which had prevailed in Syria for some time, or they may have been damaged 
in the earthquake mentioned by Justinus; and Marcius apparently used a part of the “gift”’ to repair 
them, in order to bolster Philip’s prestige. The incident is discussed in my article “Q. Marcius Rex at 
Antioch,” Class. Phil. xxxii, 1937, pp. 144-151. The significance of this passage for Malalas’ sources 
and methods is discussed further in my article “Imperial Building Records in Malalas,”’ which will be 
published in Byz. Ztschr. xxxviii, 1938. 

1207, 17-208, 14. The passage is preserved also in the Church Slavonic version of Malalas: V. M. 
Istrin, “Chronika Ioanna Malaly v Slavianskom perebodie, Kn. viii-ix,”’ Sbornik otd. Russ. 1azyka 2 
slovesnosti Imp. Akad. Nauk (Sankt-Peterburg) lxxxix, 7, 1912, p. 7, 15-21, cf. p. 32. Here the reckon- 
ing of 122 years after the completion of the city does not appear, and after the words “as Domnus 

. wrote” the Slavonic version adds “and the same Pausanias”’’ (see further below, p. 110, n. 2). 
The information given here concerning the readings of the Slavonic version has been taken from the 
English translation of Istrin’s text, made by Professor Matthew Spinka, which has not yet been 
published. 

2 In the chronicle of Eusebius the foundation of Antioch is placed in the twelfth year of Seleucus, 
301/0 s.c. (II, pp. 116-117 ed. Schoene); Malalas gives no indication of the year, dating the event 
only “‘on the 22nd of Artemisios or May, at the first hour of the day, as the sun was rising’ (200, 17). 
The foundation is accordingly dated in the spring of 300 by Miiller, op. cit., pp. 24-27; H. F. Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenici, 1115, Oxford, 1851, p. 352, note i; and M. Erdmann, Zur Kunde der hellenist. Stddte- 
griindungen, Progr., Strassburg, 1883, pp. 27-30. These scholars are followed by K. J. Beloch, Griech. 
Gesch., IV, 12, Berlin, 1925, p. 255; A. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Séleucides, Paris, 1913-1914, p. 33; 
and V. Schultze, ‘“‘Antiocheia,” Altchr. Stédte u. Landschaften, ii, Giitersloh, 1930, p. 6. B. Niese, 
Gesch. der griech. u.makedon. Staaten, I, Gotha, 1893, pp. 355, n. 2, and 394, gives the date as 301/0, and 
300 is given by Benzinger, “Antiocheia,” R.E. I, 2443, and E. 5. Bouchier, A Short H astory of Antioch, 
Oxford, 1921, p. 19. The event is placed “immediately after the battle at Ipsus”’ by V. Tscherikower, 
“Die hellenist. Stadtegriindungen,” Philologus, Suppl. xix, 1, 1927, p. 61 (he refers only to the passage 
in Eusebius). See further Εἰ. Honigmann, “Seleukeia (Pieria),” R.E. II A, 1186. Since the year is given 
by Eusebius alone, it is not beyond question; it is probably, however, at least approximately correct, 
and for convenience the year 300 is employed here as the date of the foundation. See also A. T. Olm- 
stead, “Cuneiform Texts and Hellenistic Chronology,” Class. Phil. xxxii, 1937, pp. 5-6. 
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below).! In the same way, no one, in accepting the date 148 B.c., has been able to 
reconcile the statement that the disaster occurred “122 years after the completion 
of the walls and of the whole city”’ with the evidence for the growth and completion 
of Antioch. Three rulers are said to have added quarters to the city: Strabo relates 
that after the first two quarters had been established, the third and fourth of the 
four quarters were founded by Seleucus II Callinicus (246-226) and Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-164), and Malalas describes the establishment of a quarter by 
Epiphanes.? Libanius, on the other hand, mentions neither Callinicus nor Epiphanes 
as founders of quarters, but says that the island was established by Antiochus III, 
the Great (223-187).3 If we accept Malalas’ statement that the earthquake, which 
has been dated in 148, also occurred “‘122 years after the completion of the walls and 
of the whole city,” his reference to the completion of the city cannot represent any of 


1 Miiller, op. cit., p. 14, places the event in 148, in the reign of Balas, with the observation (n. 5), 
“Quem hic [Domnus] eo tempore regem Syriae fuisse memorat, Antiochus, is a ceteris ignoratur, et 
fortasse Antiochiam tantum obtinebat. Sed rem hoc tempore non expedio.”’ The difficulty is not solved 
by his suggestion (p. 65, n. 1) that ekgonos Glaukou be read for ekgonos Grypou, and that the earthquake 
may be dated in the regnal year of an Antiochus, although it occurred under Balas, because the people 
of Antioch, who hated the pretender, replaced him in their fasti with some Seleucid, as though the 
Seleucid were the real ruler. Miiller further makes the passage the basis for a new hypothesis concerning 
the history of Antioch (see below, p. 110, n. 1). E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus, London, 1902, 
IT, p. 218, n. 4, follows Miiller (p. 14) in the date, recognizing the difficulty; he does not, however, men- 
tion the solution suggested by Miiller on p. 65, n. 1. The date is accepted without hesitation by Forster, 
op. cit., p. 120; Bouchier, op. cit., p. 37; Schultze, op. cit., p. 25; H. Leclercq, “Antioche, archéologie,’’ in 
Cabrol, Dict. d’arch. et de liturgie chrét. I, 2, 2359, n. 4; and Capelle, loc. cit. Miiller’s statement (p. 14) 
that the earthquake occurred CX XXII years after the completion of the city is a typographical error. 

2 Strabo XVI, 2, 4, p. 750 C, transl. of H. L. Jones (Loeb Classical Library): “Antioch is likewise a 
tetrapolis, since it consists of four parts, and each of the four settlements is fortified both by a common 
wall and by a wall of its own. Now Nicator founded the first of the settlements, transferring thither the 
settlers from Antigonia, which had been built near it a short time before by Antigonus; the second 
was founded by the multitude of settlers; the third by Seleucus Callinicus; and the fourth by Antiochus 
Epiphanes.”’ Malalas 205, 14: ‘““The same king Antiochus, called Epiphanes, built . . . outside the 
city the so-called bouleuterion. . . . He also built other things outside the city, calling these parts 
after his own name the polis Epiphania, not building a wall for it, but this was the manner of its estab- 
lishment [or construction, ovkesis| on the mountain”’; 233, 22: “ For the part of the city by the mountain 
founded by Antiochus Epiphanes was in former times built without a wall... . . 

3 Libanius, Orat. XI, 119, vol. I, p. 474, 23 ed. Forster: “ἡ... Antiochus the Great . . . added the 
newer part of the city, which the island surrounds, which is not much smaller than the old [part of the 
city] .. .” (see L. Hugi, Der Antiochikos des Libanios {§§ 1-131], eingeleitet tibersetzt u. kommentiert 
[Diss.], Freiburg-i.-d.-Schweiz, 1919, pp. 67, 154). The activity of Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus the 
Great is evidently to be explained by the circumstance that Antioch was at that time becoming more 
Important as the Seleucid administrative center and royal residence. Seleucia in Pieria was apparently 
founded shortly before Antioch, and, as its name indicates, was evidently intended to be the capital 
city in northwestern Syria; moreover, it seems to have been the capital and residence at least during the 
reign of Seleucus I, who was buried there (Honigmann, op. cit., 1186-1188). During the Third Syrian 
War, however (246-241 B.c.), Seleucia was occupied by the Egyptians, and remained in their possession 
until it was re-taken by Antiochus III in 219 (Honigmann, loc. cit.; M. Cary, A History of the Greek 
World from 323 to 146 B.c., London, 1932, pp. 86-91, 395-399). The activities of Seleucus and Antiochus 
in the expansion of Antioch at a period which coincides with the loss of Seleucia may be taken to imply 
that Antioch was now for the first time systematically developed as an administrative center and royal 
residence, and it further seems possible (if not, indeed, likely) that their work means that Seleucia had 
been regarded as the capital city until it fell into the hands of the Egyptians. The attribution of the 
foundation of the “third quarter”’ of Antioch to Seleucus by Strabo and to Antiochus by Libanius 
apparently means that Antiochus completed work which had been begun by Seleucus (see Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 51; Forster, op. cit., pp. 116-121; Bouchier, op. cit., p. 30). 
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the known traditions, for the year 270, 122 vears before 148, falls in the reign of 
Antiochus I Soter (281-261), who is not said by any source to have made an addition 
to the city. The disagreement between the dating of the event “152 years after the 
foundation of the city”’ and by the regnal year of “‘ Antiochus”’ makes it much more 
likely that the dating “‘122 years after the completion of the walls and of the whole 
city’ constitutes another discrepancy.! It has been easy to accept the one reckoning 
which presents no outward difficulties and to reject or dismiss, as errors or incompre- 
hensible confusions, the other two dates, which do not agree with the first or with 
each other; but it is evident that the implications of the three reckonings have not 
been exhausted, and that they must be investigated in detail before the date 148 
B.C. can be accepted. 

The disagreement among the three dates at once suggests that they might be 
those of different earthquakes which were, for some reason, consolidated in Malalas’ 
account. Evidence of this is found in the reckoning of the event 122 years after the 
completion of the walls and of the whole city. An earthquake dated 122 vears after 
the establishment of the island by Antiochus the Great (223-187) or 122 years after 
the establishment of a quarter by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) would fall in the 
years 101-65 or 53-42 B.c. and thus could be identical with the disaster recorded by 
Justinus or with that which, according to Malalas, occurred between the visits of 
Marcius Rex and Agrippa to Antioch. Such a reckoning would, however, almost cer- 
tainly be made with reference to the work of Antiochus Epiphanes rather than that 
of Antiochus the Great, for Epiphanes’ work, being the last foundation, would more 
properly be called “‘the completion of the walls and of the whole city,”’ and being on 
the mainland it would represent the “‘completion of the walls” more naturally than 
the establishment of the island would.? 


' Miiller indeed evolves from the passage a new hypothesis of the development of the city (op. cit., 
p. 29): he believes that the statements that the earthquake occurred 152 years after the foundation of 
the city and 122 years after its completion mean that the city was completed thirty years after its 
foundation, and suggests that by the “‘completion”’ is meant the addition of the second of the four 
quarters mentioned by Strabo, that “founded by the multitude of settlers,’ which would thus be 
dated in 270 B.c., the eleventh year of Antiochus Soter. Miiller here, however, overlooks the circum- 
stance (which he recognizes elsewhere, p. 49) that Antiochus Soter is not said by any source to have 
made an addition to the city. The first two of the quarters mentioned by Strabo were probably founded 
simultaneously, for the separate accommodation of the Greek and the native elements of the popula- 
tion; and if the second quarter had been established by a ruler other than Seleucus Nicator we should 
perhaps expect Strabo to record the founder’s name, as he does in the case of the third and fourth 
quarters. Forster (op. cit., p. 120, n. 76) hesitates to accept Miiller’s suggestion. 

2 Objection to this interpretation is not necessarily found in the absence from the Church Slavonic 
version of the reckoning from the completion of the city (see above, p. 108, n. 1). This might be thought 
to show that the reckoning was added to the Greek text after the Slavonic version was made, and might 
be taken to mean that the date was added in an effort to supply a synchronism; one might argue 
further that the person who made the addition did not necessarily have evidence for an earthquake 
which occurred 122 years after the completion of the city. It is possible, however, that the Slavonic 
version here omits material present in the Greek text when the version was made; see V. Jagic, Archiv. 
f. slav. Philol. ii, 1877, pp. 4-9; M. Weingart, Byz. kroniky v lit. Cirkevneslovanske (Spisy filos. fak. univ. 
Komenskeho v Bratislave, Cislo ii, 1922), Cast I, pp. 49-51; and C. E. Gleye, Byz. Ztschr. v, 1896, 
p. 430. Independently of this, the precision of the reckoning and its disagreement with the other two 
datings both indicate that it reflects an independent tradition rather than an error or an unsuccessful 
attempt at a synchronism; and since there is, both in Malalas himself and in Justinus, other evidence 
for earthquakes which might have been dated 122 years after the “completion of the city,” it is evident 
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Since two of Malalas’ reckonings could refer to disasters at different dates, and 
since the third reckoning, by the regnal year of “‘ Antiochus,”’ could not refer to the 
earlier of these disasters, it is clear that the three dates might be those of either two 
or three disasters which were confused. That this is the case will be shown beyond 
doubt by investigation of Malalas’ account of the sequence and chronology of the 
Seleucid rulers: it will be found that he might have confused various kings and 
might have misunderstood methods by which events could have been reckoned, and 
so may have mistakenly identified earthquakes which were dated by different reck- 
onings.! The problem will thus become one of discovering why and how Malalas 
might, in the present instance, have confused two or more earthquakes. The dates 
at which the various disasters might have occurred will emerge in the course of the 
discussion. 


I] 


In the following table Malalas’ information concerning the succession of the 
Seleucid kings is outlined at the left, with the accepted sequence at the right.? His 
account of the Seleucids is preserved in the Church Slavonic version as well as in the 
Greek text of the Codex Baroccianus at Oxford: the two texts agree save in a few 
instances, so that the Greek text (Ox.) is used, and the Slavonic version (Slav.) is 
cited only when it is evident that it is more complete or correct.’ 


Years of Reign 


Given by 
Malalas (204, 17— 208, 21) Malalas 
Seleucus Nicator, died aged 72 Not Seleucus I Nicator, died 280/1 4 
given 


Antiochus Soter; married his step- 20 Antiochus I Soter, 281-261 
mother Stratonice and had 2 
sons, Seleucus (died as a child), 
and Antiochus Theoeides 

Antiochus Theoeides 1 Antiochus IT Theos, 261-246 





that even if Malalas were not himself responsible for the combination of the third reckoning with the 
other two, the statement that an earthquake occurred 122 years after the completion of the city may 
show that there was evidence for such an earthquake, and that the passage accordingly represents the 
combination of traditions for at least two disasters. 

1 The possibility that earthquakes in the Seleucid period may have been subject to confusion is in- 
creased by the conditions of the records, which is indicated by the circumstance that the numbered 
earthquakes in the history of Antioch were reckoned μετὰ τοὺς Μακεδόνας (see above, p. 107, with 
note 1). There was thus evidently no traditional or “‘official’’ list in which disasters during the Seleucid 
period were recorded (or at least no such list was at Malalas’ disposal). This again is an indication of the 
difference between the material which was available to Malalas for the history of Antioch in the 
Seleucid and the Roman periods (see also below, p. 117, n. 1). 

? The lengths of some of the reigns are stil] not certain, but since it is not the purpose of this study to 
evaluate Malalas’ information in this respect, the chronology of Bouché-Leclercq is followed, unless 
otherwise stated (see his table, op. cit., pp. 640-641). Reference may also be made to Wilcken, “An- 
tiochos,” R.E. I, 2450-2487, and “Alexandros,” nos. 22-23, zbid., 1437-1439; Stihelin, **Seleukos,”’ 
R.E. If A, 1210-1246; and Willrich, “Demetrios,” nos. 40-42, R.E. IV, 2795-2802. 

3 See the Church Slavonic text cited above, p. 108, n. 1. 

4 Stuhelin assigns the death of Seleucus to the end of 281 or the beginning of 280, R.E. II A, 1225- 
1226; W. Kolbe limits it to Dec. 281 or Jan. 280, “Beitrige zur syr. u. 7114. Gesch.,” Bettrage zur Wiss. 
vom Alt. Test., N.F. Heft 10, Stuttgart, 1926, pp. 14-15. 
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Seleucus Callinicus, son of An- 24 Seleucus IT Callinicus, 246-226; son of Antiochus IT and 


tiochus Theoeides and Berenice Laodice, Berenice being the second wife of Antiochus II 
Alexander Nicator ! 4 Seleucus ITT Soter, 226—223; originally named Alexander, 
took the name Seleucus at accession 
Antiochus Grypus 36 Antiochus ITI, the Great, 223-187 
Seleucus Philopator 10 = Seleucus IV Philopator, 187 /6-176/5 2 
Antiochus Epiphanes 3 12 Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 175-164 
Antiochus Glaucus Hierax, son of 2 Error for Antiochus V Eupator (son of Epiphanes), 
Antiochus Epiphanes 164-162; the only Antiochus called Hierax was the 


younger son of Seleucus Callinicus, who never ruled, 
and died 227.4 “Glaucus”’ is not attested for any 
Seleucid 
Demetrianus, son of Seleucus ὅ 8 Demetrius I Soter, 162-150 
131 vears 281--150 B.c.=131 years 
Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus, son of 9 
Laodice, daughter of Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia. The earth- 
quake occurred in the 8th year of 


his reign 
Alexander Balas, 150-145 (usurper) 
Demetrius IT Nicator, 146-125 
Antiochus VI Dionysus, 145-142 
Tryphon Diodotus, 140-137 (usurper) 
Antiochus Euergetes;® his son Antiochus VIT Euergetes Sidetes, 138-129; Antiochus IX 
Antiochus Cyzicenus married Cyzicenus was his son, but he married Cleopatra 1V 
Brittane, daughter of Arsaces and Cleopatra Selene 
After Antiochus Euergetes there Alexander IT Zabinas, 128-123 
reigned 9 of his descendants Antiochus VIIT Grypus, 125-96 
until the reign of Antiochus Seleucus V, 125 
Dionysus the Leper, father of Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, 116-95 
Cleopatra and Antiochis.7 Antiochus X Eusebes, 94-83 
Antiochus XI Epiphanes Philadelphus, 92 
Philip I, 92-83 
Demetrius ITI, 95-88 
Antiochus XIT Dionysus, 89-84 
211, 4. In the 15th vear of An- [Tigranes, 86 or 84-69] 
tiochus Dionysus, Tigranes made Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, 68 and 65 or 65/4 5 
war on Antiochus and took An- Philip IT Barypous, 67/6 
tioch, which was later occupied : 
by Pompey 


1 Ox. has “Alexander Nicator, 36 years” (205, 5), while Slav. has “ Alexander Nicator, 4 years; and 
Antiochus Grypus, 36 years”’ (6, 3). 

? This is Stihelin’s chronology (R.E. IT A, 1242 ff.), which is more instructive for comparison with 
Malalas’ evidence than the years 187-175 given by Bouché-Leclercq. 

3 In 234, 1 Malalas calls Antiochus ᾿Αντιόχου τοῦ ἐπιφανεστάτου βασιλέως. 

4 Wilcken, R.E. I, 2457 ff. 

δ With “Demetrianos”’ for “Demetrios,” compare “Markianos” for ‘“Markios”’ in 225, 8. Further 
examples of Malalas’ distortion of names are listed in my article cited above (p. 107, n. 3), p. 144, n. 5. 

6 Slav.: ‘‘Antiochus Euprepes”’ (7, 22). 

7Ox.: “Antiochus Dionicus” (208, 13, 15; 211, 5; 212, 9, 17, 20); Slav.: “Antiochus Dionysus’”’ 
(7, 28, 31; 10, 11, 13). 

*On the chronology of Antiochus XIII and Philip II, see my article cited above, p. 107, n. 3. 
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212, 9. Pompey restored the king- The reckoning (312/1—263=49/8 B.c.) refers to the 
dom to Dionysus, who left it to introduction of the era of Caesar at Antioch, not to the 
Romans at his death; the Seleu- Roman occupation of Syria 1 


cid kings had ruled 263 years 





The following rulers are mentioned in Malalas’ account of the Roman period, but 
do not appear in his account of the Seleucid period: 


225, 9 Philip Barypous Philip IT, 67/6 
234, 1 Antiochus Philadelphus Antiochus XI Epiphanes Philadelphus, 92 
235, 18 Antiochus Philopator Antiochus IX or XIT (?} 





Of the peculiarities of this list the most striking are: (1) although Malalas records 
the lengths of the reigns of only the earlier rulers, and although the names and regnal 
years which he gives sometimes differ from the correct sequence, the total number of 
regnal years in the first part of his list, exclusive of the reign of “‘Antiochus ekgonos 
of Grypus,” agrees exactly with the actual total of the reigns which the account 
purports to represent;? (2) after the reign of “‘ Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus”’ the list 


1 On the date of the introduction of the era of Caesar at Antioch, see Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 
108-117. 

2 With Malalas’ account of the Seleucids may be compared his list of the Lagids, which he quotes 
from Eusebius and Pausanias; it is to be noted that he assigns numbers in sequence to most of them. 
Variants are found in the Church Slavonic version (see Istrin’s text, cited above, p. 108, n. 1, pp. 2 ff., 
31); the chronology at the right is taken from W. Liebenam, Fast? consulares imperit Romani, Bonn, 
1909, p. 126. 

Years of Reign 


Given by 
Malalas (196, 12-197, 17) Malalas Ptolemy 
Ptolemy, son of Lagos, the astronomer 42 1 Soter, (323) 304-285, died 283 
second, his son Ptolemy Not 
given 
third, Ptolemy Philadelphus 5) IT Philadelphus, 285-246 
fourth, Ptolemy Euergetes 25 III Euergetes, 246-221 
fifth, Ptolemy Philopator 17 IV Philopator, 221-204 
sixth, Ptolemy Epiphanes 25 V Epiphanes, 204-181 
(years supplied by Slav.) 
seventh, Ptolemy Philometor 11 VI Philometor, 181-145 
(170-163 with Ptolemy VIII) 
‘“‘and five other Ptolemies ruled for 92 vears ΝΠ Eupator, 145 
[Slav., 107]” VIII Euergetes II, 145-116, with the two 
Cleopatras 
IX Neos Philopator, 130 
X Soter II, 116-107, with Cleopatra Kokke: 
again 88-80 
XI Alexander I, 107-88, with Cleopatra 
XII Alexander IT, 80 
twelfth, Ptolemy Dionysus 29 XIII Neos Dionysus Auletes, 80-51 
thirteenth, Cleopatra 22 ~=Ptolemy XIV and Cleopatra, 51-47 
[Slav., 29 years] Ptolemy XV, 47-44 
Ptolemy XVI Caesarion and Cleopatra, 
44-30 
“‘the 13 [Slav., 20] Ptolemies ... ruled... 


from Ptolemy son of Lagos to Cleopatra the 
daughter of Dionysus for 300 years until the 
15th [Slav., 5th] year of Augustus .. .” 
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is summary and incomplete, and Malalas does not give the lengths of the reigns of 
the rulers whom he does mention; he makes Antiochus XII the last of the line; (3) 
three kings are mentioned in the account of the history of Antioch after the Roman 
occupation, who do not appear in the account of the Seleucid period. As far as the 
reign of Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus, then, Malalas’ chronology is based at least 
ultimately upon reliable material; and the disappearance of the chronology after 
this reign implies that the change is somehow connected with the reign of “ Anti- 
ochus”’ and with the information given concerning him. It is evident that this king’s 
position in the list may have some relation with the difficulties found in the way in 
which the earthquake is dated; and this gives further reason to believe that the con- 
flicting reckonings are not references to otherwise unknown traditions, or errors 
made in an effort to supply additional ways of fixing the date. 

The first problem is the identification of the “Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus”’ to 
whose reign the earthquake is assigned. Since, to Malalas, Antiochus III was 
‘“Grypus,” a search of the ekgonoi of that king is indicated. Ekgonos ordinarily 
means “‘descendant’’;! it sometimes means “grandchild,” 2 but the interpretation 
of the word as it is used in the present passage plainly cannot be limited to one sense 
or the other, especially since Malalas might not have understood or been sure of the 
meaning of the word if it had been used by his source. Accordingly, one can proceed 
only on the supposition that the passage means that “Antiochus” was a descendant 
of Grypus (i.e. Antiochus III), who may or may not have been a grandson of that 
king.? 

It is unlikely that ‘“‘ Antiochus” would be one of the sons of Antiochus IIT, Seleu- 
cus IV Philopator (187/6-176/5) or Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164), since 
neither ruled for nine years and since Malalas mentions both of them independently 
of the “Antiochus” to whose reign he assigns the earthquake.t The grandsons of 
Antiochus ΠΠ who reigned were Antiochus V Eupator, 164-162 (son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes) and Demetrius I Soter, 162-150 (son of Seleucus Philopator); but again 
neither reigned for nine years, and again Malalas mentions both of them independ- 
ently of his “Antiochus.” The great-grandsons of Antiochus IIT who reigned were: 
Alexander Balas (150-145), allegedly a son of Antiochus Epiphanes, but in reality a 
pretender; Demetrius II Nicator, 146-125 (son of Demetrius I); and Antiochus VII 








Ne es eee ere a ee ee 
Malalas refers elsewhere to the Lagids only in his description of the war of Antiochus Epiphanes with a 
Ptolemy to whom he does not apply an epithet (205, 23 ff.); on the sources of Malalas’ information 
concerning the Lagids, see Stauffenberg, op. cit., p. 149, n. 45. 


1 See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., also s.v. eggonos. 

? This sense alone is cited by Sophocles, s.v. 

ὁ The Church Slavonic version (see above, p. 108, n. 1), p. 7, 15, 21, and p. 32, renders ekgonos by 
bnouk, “‘grandson,”’ but this shows only what the translator thought ekgnos meant, and the version is 
so often inaccurate in such matters (see Weingart, loc. cit.) that it is impossible even to suppose that 
this indicates what the accepted meaning of ekgonos was when the version was made. Elsewhere 
Malalas employs both eggonos (375, 20) and ekgonos (429, 12-13, twice) in contexts which make it 
certain that both words are used to mean “grandson”; he does not use ekgonos elsewhere, but his 
failure to distinguish it from eggonos would indicate that he might use ekgonos (and perhaps eggonos as 
well) also in the sense of “descendant.” 

‘ The latter argument might not, however, necessarily be valid by itself, since, as will be seen, it is 
likely that the ‘‘ Antiochus” of Malalas is really Antiochus VII, whom Malalas mentions also under his 
true name. 
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Euergetes Sidetes, 138-129 (son of Demetrius I), who ruled during the captivity of 
his older brother Demetrius II.! Attention at once centers upon Antiochus VII, be- 
cause of his resemblance to the “‘Antiochus”’ of Malalas 1n two respects: first, he is 
the only great-grandson of Antiochus III who ruled for nine years,? and second, his 
mother was presumably named Laodice: at least his father (Demetrius I) was mar- 
ried to a Laodice, and she is the only wife whom he is known to have had.? 

The agreement between the career and antecedents of Antiochus VII and those 
attributed by Malalas to the “Antiochus” in whose reign he places the earthquake 
makes it seem very likely that this “‘Antiochus”’ is to be identified with Antiochus 
VII.1 If one seeks to determine how a mistaken reference to Antiochus VII could ap- 


1 Wilcken, R.E. I, 2478-2480. 

2 For the duration of the reign of Antiochus VII, see Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 58-62. Philip I is the only 
other descendant of Antiochus III, who ruled for nine years (92-83); it is extremely difficult to assign 
the earthquake to his reign (see below, n. 4). 

3 We know only from Livy, Periocha L, that Demetrius’ wife was named Laodice. She has been 
thought to be Demetrius’ sister, whom he married himself after Ariarathes V of Cappadocia had refused 
her hand (Stihelin, “‘Laodike,”’ no. 20, R.E. XII, 707-708; Willrich, “‘ Demetrios,” R.E. IV, 2797; 
Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit., p. 589), but it is possible that the Laodice whom Demetrius married was the 
daughter of Ariarathes IV, whom he might have married when he placed Orophernes, son of Ariarathes 
IV and brother of Ariarathes V, on the throne of Cappadocia (Justinus XX XV, 1-2); and even if 
Laodice the wife of Demetrius was not the daughter of Ariarathes IV, Malalas or his source might 
have thought that she was. The queen who appears with Demetrius on his coins is not named; see E. 
Babelon, Les rois de Syrie, Paris, 1890, p. 101, no. 791; Brit. Mus. Cat., The Seleucid Kings of Syria, 
London, 1878, p. 50; and U. Kahrstedt, Klio x, 1910, pp. 278 ff.; Καὶ. Regling’s note in an article by 
H. Dressel, Zischr. fiir Numism. xxxiii, 1922, p. 166, n. 5; H. Volkmann, zbed. xxxiv, 1924, pp. 54-55; 
and G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens, Baltimore, 1932 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, xiv), p. 75. 

4 Tt is not likely that the original of Malalas’ “‘ Antiochus”’ is Antiochus VI (145-142), son of the pre- 
tender Alexander Balas (150-145), for he did not reign nine years, even if his father’s reign be counted 
as six years, although he might, by courtesy, have been called an ekgonos of Antiochus ITI, being al- 
legedly his great-great-grandson. Antiochus V (164-162), son of Antiochus IV (175-164), and grand- 
son of Antiochus III, was, according to a Babylonian inscription (Wilcken, R.E. I, 2476), co-ruler with 
his father in 170 B.c., and if he was made co-ruler in 171, his reign might have been reckoned at nine 
years. An earthquake in the eighth year of his reign might thus be placed in 163. It might be thought 
that Malalas, by interpreting 152 years after the foundation of the city to mean 152 years from the 
beginning of the Seleucid era, could have confused an earthquake in the eighth year of his reign with 
one dated 152 years after the foundation; but the year 152 Sel. corresponds to 160 B.c., in the reign of 
Demetrius I (162-150), and it is difficult to see how Malalas, even after such a procedure, could make 
an ‘‘Antiochus”’ who was the result of such a confusion into the successor of Demetrius I. A more seri- 
ous objection is, of course, that the description of Malalas’ “‘Antiochus’’ does not fit Antiochus VI as 
well as it does Antiochus VII. 122 years before 160 B.c. would correspond approximately with the death 
of Seleucus I, but this event could scarcely have been confused with the completion of the city. The 
other possible explanations are even less attractive. The Grypus under whose ekgonos the earthquake 
is placed might be Antiochus VIIT Grypus (125-96). He had two sons named Antiochus, Antiochus XI 
(92), and Antiochus XIT (89-84), but neither reigned nine years and there is no reason to assign the 
earthquake mentioned by Justinus to their reigns. Philip I, another son of Grypus, reigned nine years 
(92-83), but it is difficult to see in him the original of the “‘Antiochus’”’ of Malalas, when the descrip- 
tion of this ruler fits Antiochus VIT so much better; besides, it would be difficult to explain why 
Malalas should use ekgonos here to mean son, and how a Philip could be transformed into an Antiochus. 
A period 122 years before Philip’s reign, i.e. 214-205, would fall in the reign of Antiochus the Great 
(223-187), and since this ruler is said to have established the island, there might have been occasion 
to use this reckoning to date an earthquake which occurred under Philip I; but a period 152 years before 
Philip’s reign, 1.6. 244-235, would fall in the reign of Seleucus Callinicus (246-226), so that the reckon- 
ing of an earthquake 152 years after the foundation of the city could not conceivably either refer to a 
disaster in Philip’s reign or furnish the occasion for a transfer or confusion of such an earthquake. 
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pear in Malalas’ account of the earthquake, it will at once be noticed that Malalas 
does not say who the father of his ‘“Antiochus”’ was; and this, coupled with his fail- 
ure to mention Demetrius II, suggests that the complicated succession at this 
period led Malalas or his source to confuse Demetrius I] with Demetrius I. Since 
Antiochus VII ruled during the captivity of his brother Demetrius IJ, and since 
Demetrius was the elder of the two, Antiochus might have been considered to have 
succeeded Demetrius; accordingly the sequence given by Malalas might have been 
produced either by compression of events, leading to confusion of Demetrius IT with 
Demetrius I, or by such a confusion leading to the compression which we find. That 
Malalas lists Antiochus VII as the son and successor of his ‘‘Antiochus,”’ who might 
really be Antiochus VII, does not constitute an objection to the identification. Cer- 
tainly the reference to Antiochus VII under his correct name and in approximately 
his proper chronological position shows that Malalas would be aware of his identity; 
but it does not by any means follow from this that Malalas might not, for a special 
reason, place this ruler under two names in different positions in his list. The defi- 
ciencies of knowledge or interpretation revealed by the latter part of the account of 
the Seleucids (especially in the position of Antiochus XII, who is made the last of the 
house) make it almost unnecessary to seek a precise explanation of how a reference 
to Antiochus VII and to an earthquake during his reign might be misplaced: the 
confusion of an earthquake which occurred in 130 B.c. (i.e. in the eighth year of his 
reign) with another which occurred in 148 B.c. might be either the cause or the result 
of such a misplacement. 

A still more plausible explanation of the confusion may, however, be suggested, 
namely the existence of different sources from which Malalas or his source might 
have obtained information concerning the Seleucid rulers and the Hellenistic history 
of Antioch. Attention has been called to the way in which there appear, in Malalas’ 
account of the Roman period, three Seleucid kings who are not mentioned in the ac- 
count of the Seleucid period; this indicates that his information about these rulers 
comes from a source which treated the history of the city only in the Roman period, 
rather than from one which covered the Seleucid period. There is other evidence that 
Malalas’ material for the history of Antioch under the Romans is derived ultimately 














There is even less reason to find in Antiochus XIII, who was on the throne in 68 and again in 65 or 
65/4, the original of Malalas’ “Antiochus.” His regnal years might conceivably have been counted 
from the death of his father Antiochus X, which seems to have occurred between 83 and 75 (Wilcken, 
R.E. I, 2485), and not from his own accession in 68, but even if his father’s death is placed as late as 75, 
his reign could not have been reckoned at nine years; furthermore, he was not a descendant of Anti- 
ochus Grypus. Periods 122 or 152 years before his actual reign (i.e. 190, 187/6 and 220, 217/6 B.c.) would 
fall in the reign of Antiochus the Great (223-187), but while there might be occasion to reckon an 
earthquake which occurred during his rule from the establishment of the island attributed to Antiochus 
the Great, there would be no possibility of reckoning an earthquake under Antiochus XIII 152 years 
from the establishment of the city or of confusing such an earthquake with another dated by such a 
reckoning. Finally, the account might be thought to contain evidence of a disaster in the time of Philip 
II (67/6), which might have occasioned Pompey’s rebuilding of the bouleuterion and the repair of the 
hippodrome and the palace by Marcius Rex (see above, p. 107, with note 3); but the objections found 
in connection with Antiochus XIII would arise here also. The existence of these possibilities illustrates 
the difficulties created in the interpretation of ‘122 years after the completion of the city”’ by the cir- 
cumstance that several quarters were added to it, and by the attribution of the island quarter to both 
Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus the Great. 
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(though not necessarily immediately) from a source different from that which he 
used for the Seleucid period;! his account of the earthquake, however, raises the 
question whether he might not at this point have used different sources, one of which 
mentioned an earthquake which occurred 152 years after the foundation of the city 
and the other of which recorded a disaster in the eighth year of “‘ Antiochus”: in 
such circumstances Malalas might easily suppose that the disasters were identical 
and might accordingly place “‘ Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus”’ in his present position 
in the list in a not wholly successful effort to make the eighth year of his reign fall 
152 vears after the foundation of the city. Under these conditions, Malalas might 
naturally at the same time follow the other source (i.e. that which dated the earth- 
quake 152 years after the foundation) in listing Antiochus VII in the position in 
which he appears. 

Still another procedure might have been operative either instead of such a pro- 
cedure or as a part of it. The only era which Malalas uses in dating events in the his- 
tory of Antioch is the era of the city, corresponding to the Caesarean era: he does 
not in any other instance date an event from the foundation of the city, and he does 
not give the year of the foundation either by the year of an era or by the regnal vear 
of Seleucus 1.2 Furthermore, he does not give the length of Seleucus’ reign, but be- 


1 Most important of all the evidence in this connection is, of course, the difference between the fairly 
extensive material concerning the city’s history and monuments which first makes its appearance in 
the account of the reign of Julius Caesar, and the comparative paucity of such material for the Seleucid 
period (see the collection of passages in Stauffenberg’s chapter “Die Kaiserbauten in Antiochien,”’ op. 
cit., pp. 445-455, also pp. 112, 118). The difference in the amount and kind of material available to 
Malalas for the Seleucid and the Roman periods which is indicated by his reckoning of a numbered 
series of earthquakes in the city’s history “after the Macedonians”’ has been pointed out above (p. 107, 
with note 1; p. 111, n. 1). Evidence of still a different kind is given by the way in which Malalas men- 
tions, in his account of the Roman period, buildings erected before the Roman annexation of Syria. 
In four instances he mentions these earlier buildings in connection with events which affected them 
during the Roman period (234, 11-17; 235, 18-236, 1; 319, 2; and the Tusculan fragment, II, p. 15, 
in Mai, Spicilegium Romanum, IT, 2, Rome, 1839); and since these buildings are not mentioned in his 
account of the Seleucid period, the material concerning them is evidently derived from a source which 
treated the history of the city only after the Roman occupation: for although his account of the Seleu- 
cid period at Antioch is brief, it is scarcely credible that Malalas, one of whose chief interests was 
building activities, would have neglected to mention in it buildings erected at that time if they had 
been recorded in a source for the period, while it is easy to suppose that if he found references to them 
only in a source for the Roman period, he would mention them only in his account of this period, with- 
out troubling to insert notices of them in their proper chronological contexts. Further evidence of a 
difference of sources is found in Malalas’ statements concerning the wall at Antioch, which he attributes 
to Tiberius: he twice expressly declares that Antiochus Epiphanes did not build a wall about the sec- 
tion of the city which he began to develop, first in his account of the reign of Antiochus (205, 21), and 
again in the description of the wall, which he says Tiberius built about this quarter (233, 22-234, 3; 
other Seleucid buildings are mentioned, 234, 3-9, in connection with this latter passage, but it is not 
apparent why Malalas cites them here: he does not mention them in his account of the Seleucid period). 
The polemical attitude thus exhibited suggests that Malalas was in strong disagreement with one of his 
sources, and that he was following a source for the Roman period against a source for the Seleucid 
period (or perhaps reproducing one source which expressed disagreement with another; cf. Forster, 
op. cit., p. 118). 

2 For Malalas’ account of the foundation of the city, see above, p. 108, n. 2. He sometimes dates 
events in the history of Antioch by the era of the city (corresponding with the era of Caesar, reckoned 
from 49 B.c.), either alone (235, 16; 248, 11; 286, 7; 296, 8; 393, 7; 400, 9) or in conjunction with other 
methods (regnal years, consuls, indictions, etc.: 243, 10; 275, 3; 319, 1; 369, 5). Other events in the 
city’s history are dated by other methods (indictions, regnal years) but not by the era of the city or any 
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gins to record the lengths of the reigns with that of Antiochus I. His dating of an 
earthquake 152 years after the foundation is thus, according to his own system, 
meaningless; and while he might have taken this chronology from a source which 
employed such a mode of reckoning, 15 appearance in his own work raises the ques- 
tion whether Malalas understood it, and whether it can be accepted at face value. 
His failure to give the year of the foundation and the length of the reign of Seleucus 
I makes it seem quite possible either that Malalas could take a statement that an 
event occurred 152 years after the foundation of the city to be a calculation from the 
death of Seleucus, or that he might take a calculation from the death of Seleucus to 
be a reckoning from the foundation of the city.! If, thus, an event were actually 
placed in 148 B.c. by the calculation of 152 years from 300 B.c., Malalas might be- 
lieve that the reckoning was from Seleucus’ death (281/0) and might thus identify 
the event with one dated by the regnal vear of Antiochus (in either the same source 
or a different one) in 130 B.c., the discrepancy between the years in such a case being 
so slight that it would neither form an obstacle to the identification nor call for an 
adjustment of the data reproduced. If, on the other hand, an event were dated in or 
about 130 (in one source or in different sources) both by the regnal year of Antiochus 
and by a reckoning from the death of Seleucus I, Malalas might believe that the 
latter calculation was made from the foundation of the city and might accordingly 
transfer the event to what he would consider its proper chronological position.” 
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other era (216, 10; 338, 15; 396, 10; 417, 5; 417, 9; 419, 5; 425, 10; 479, 23). Events not connected with 
the history of Antioch are sometimes dated by the era of the city, either alone or combined with other 
reckonings (227, 1; 241, 8; 321, 22; 333, 5; 342, 3 [cf. Chilmead, ad loc.]; 367, 8; 376, 1, 14; 391, 1; 401, 
24; 425, 1). Dates in the history of the city are sometimes given by the month and day (once also by 
the hour) without indication of the year (200, 17; 212, 15; 272, 21; 278, 16). This might not necessarily 
be significant, for the year may have been lost from the text, Malalas might have had no evidence for 
the year, or he might have had conflicting evidence or have been himself uncertain. In the case of the 
earthquake, however, there is evidently some connection between the confusion in the reckonings and 
the absence of a specific date for the foundation of the city and of a statement of the length of the 
reign of Seleucus I. 

1 Misunderstanding of eras and methods of reckoning of all kinds seems possible on the part of 
Malalas; perhaps his use elsewhere only of the era of Antioch reckoned from 49 B.c. shows that he did 
not understand the operation of the Seleucid era. Certainly ignorance in the employment of reckonings 
in Seleucid history is revealed by the statement (see the table above) that when Syria passed to the 
Romans the Seleucids had ruled for 263 years (312/1 B.c. — 263-49 /8 B.c.). 

2 This explanation assumes that even though he might not have understood some of ‘the reckonings 
which might have been employed, Malalas might be able to fix the date of the foundation of the city 
at least approximately; this may be indicated by the way in which the calculation of the regnal year of 
the “Antiochus” whom Malalas makes the successor of Demetrius I is, according to Malalas’ chronol- 
ogy, nearly correct. If a successor of Demetrius I (162-150) reigned for nine years, his eighth year would 
be 142 B.c., and 152 years before this gives 294 B.c.; but according to Malalas Demetrius ruled for eight 
years, not twelve. Thus, if his reign were thought to be 162-154 instead of 162-150, the eighth year of a 
successor would be 146, and 152 years before this would be 298 B.c. Accordingly it might be thought 
that the earthquake dated 152 years after the city’s foundation should be placed in 146 rather than 
in 148, especially since Eusebius’ date for the foundation (301/0) may not be exact, and since Malalas 
might have shortened Demetrius’ reign in order to bring his successor’s regnal year into agreement with 
other evidence for the earthquake; but the possibility that Malalas was making an approximate cal- 
culation and the uncertainty as to the factors underlying his procedure make it unsafe to draw any 
deduction from these discrepancies, and the date 148 B.c. is retained here, without, however, any 
supposition that it is correct. It does not seem possible to obtain, from the results of the present study, 
evidence for or against the exactness of the date in Eusebius (see above, p. 108, n. 2). 
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Three conclusions, then, are possible: (1) an earthquake occurred 152 years after 
the foundation of the city, 1.6. in 148 B.c., and the dating of the event by the regnal 
year of an “‘Antiochus,”’ probably Antiochus VII, is incorrect; (2) the probable 
dating of an earthquake in 130 B.c. by the regnal year of Antiochus VII is correct 
and the dating of the event in 148 B.c., 152 years after the foundation of the city, is 
incorrect; (3) there was one earthquake in 130 B.c. and another in 148 B.c., the 
evidence for which is combined. It seems impossible, with the evidence at present 
available, to make a choice among these explanations, although the last is the sim- 
plest.! 

Various factors which might have led to such confusions, and the processes by 
which they might have arisen, have been pointed out: confusion of rulers might 
have been the cause of the confusion and misplacement of earthquakes, or the con- 
fusion of earthquakes dated in different ways might have led to the misplacement of 
** Antiochus ekgonos of Grypus,” and if the use of different sources were responsible, 
the information derived from different sources might still appear in Malalas’ ac- 
count, even after the confusions and misplacements had been made; or possibly 
Malalas confused the death of Seleucus with the foundation of the city, and so con- 
fused disasters dated by reference to these events. 

Precisely how much responsibility should be assigned to these factors is difficult 
to determine, and it seems hopeless to recover the way in which Malalas’ account 
reached its present form, for in the circumstances no satisfactory answers can be 
found to the questions: (1) whether evidence for an earthquake dated by a regnal 
year of “‘Antiochus”’ could have been combined with evidence for one dated 122 
vears after the completion of Antioch, and the resulting combination in turn com- 
bined with evidence for a disaster dated 152 years after the foundation of the city; 
(2) whether evidence for an earthquake dated by a regnal year of ‘“‘ Antiochus”’ 
could have been combined with that for an earthquake dated 152 years after the 
foundation of the city, and the evidence for a disaster dated 122 years after its com- 
pletion combined with the result; (3) whether the combinations might have been 
made simultaneously. Perhaps the chief difficulty is the uncertainty as to the origi- 
nal meaning of “152 years after the foundation of the city,’’ and the question of the 
way in which Malalas may have interpreted this reckoning; this makes it impossible 
to determine the point of departure for the existing confusion. In any case, it is in- 
structive to find that no attempt was made to harmonize the dates exactly.’ 

1 For the history of Antioch, the investigation has shown that there is evidence for an earthquake in 
or about 130 B.c., and that there is some reason to doubt that one occurred, as has been supposed, in 
148; and that the earthquake mentioned in Malalas’ account of Agrippa’s visit might be identical 
with one which seems to have been dated 122 years after the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and so 
would be placed in the years 53-42 B.c. The significance of the new evidence does not happen to be as 
clear with regard to the earthquake in the late 70’s recorded by Justinus, but this point is not vital, 
since other evidence makes it a presumption that this disaster affected the city. 

? It may be possible to see both the result and the operation of a part of the chronological confusion 
in the way in which Malalas speaks of the earthquake of .p. 37. He calls this τὸ δεύτερον πάθος μετὰ 
τοὺς Μακεδόνας but does not specifically mention the first in this reckoning, or rather does not call any 


disaster the first (see above, p. 107, with n. 1). If he had named the first, it is reasonable to assume, 
from the way in which he describes that of a.p. 37, that he would have called the first τὸ πρῶτον πάθος 
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The difficulty of determining exactly what may be responsible for the condition of 
Malalas’ account is, however, secondary in importance to the demonstration of the 
nature of the chronological confusion preserved in it, and to the discovery that there 
is a connection between this confusion and the incompleteness and inaccuracy of 
Malalas’ account of the succession of the Seleucid kings. 
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μετὰ τοὺς Μακεδόνας and would have called the second simply τὸ δεύτερον πάθος, after the fashion in which 
he records the third, fourth, and so on. This implies that Malalas either did not know, or could not 
make out from conflicting or incomprehensible evidence, which was the first earthquake “after the 
Macedonians.” But there is evidence, in his account of Agrippa’s visit, that an earthquake occurred 
between the Roman occupation and 15 B.c.; and there is a possibility, as has been seen, that an earth- 
quake was reckoned 122 years after the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and so would be placed in 53-42 
B.c. and could be identical with that mentioned in connection with Agrippa. Accordingly, it seems pos- 
sible that Malalas was uncertain, or was unable to determine, which was the “ first”’ earthquake “after 
the Macedonians,” because he could not understand the way in which this earthquake was dated; and 
this might furnish the explanation not only of the way in which the disaster of 4.D. 37 is described, but 
of the confusion of a disaster dated 122 years after the time of Epiphanes with another disaster. On 
Malalas’ list of numbered earthquakes, see ἢ. Forster, ““De Libanio, Pausania, templo Apollinis 
Delphico,”” Album gratulatorium in honorem H. van Herwerden, Utrecht, 1902, pp. 45-54. 
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XVI.—Personifications of Abstract Ideas 
in the Antioch Mosaics 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
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This article is summarized in the first paragraph. 


One of the notable results of the excavations which have 
been in progress at Antioch since 1932 is the recovery of a 
remarkable series of mosaic floors, some of which represent 
personifications such as Χρῆσις, Μεγαλοψυχία, Bios, Tpudy, Δύναμις, 
Σωτηρία, ᾿Απόλαυσις. These personifications furnish new and 
noteworthy evidence of the analytical and subjective attitude 
toward moral and personal values which is characteristic of 
the late Graeco-Roman period. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to collect some portions of the literary and 
epigraphic material which illustrate the background against 
which these mosaics are to be viewed, and to point out briefly 
the place of such representations in ancient philosophical 
teaching.! 

The mosaics were made from the second to the fifth cen- 
turies after Christ; many of them represent the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the period of Antioch’s greatest glory and 
greatest size in area and population. They were found in 
private houses and in baths in Antioch, in its immediate en- 
virons, and in the famous suburb Daphne. 

The significance of the spirit which produced mosaics such 
as these has been so clearly stated by C. R. Morey in his recent 

1The mosaics are published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes I: The Excavations 
of 1932, ed. by G. W. Elderkin (Princeton Univ. Press, 1934), and in Antioch 
II: The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1938); some are also published by C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1938). Personifications of Φιλοσοφία, Εὐτεκνεία, and 


Δικαιοσύνη have been found in a mosaic at Shohba (ancient Philippopolis) in 
the Jebel Druze, published by M. Dunand, Syria vii (1926), Pl. 67 (cf. p. 335). 
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study of them 2 that it is best to quote his words here: ‘ Nas- 
cent in this slow disintegration of Hellenistic tradition is a 
new content: the mood of late antiquity, oppressed by eco- 
nomic stress, distrustful of inherited formulae, fearful of the 
future, nihil bont oppertens—in short a mood not unlike that 
of our world today, expressing itself in a very similar revolt 
against traditional style, weary of representing in art a world 
it did not like, and seeking solace in transcendental ideas, and 
artistic abstractions as their embodiment.”’ 

The use itself of personifications and symbols is of course no 
new thing; but the appearance in the late Graeco-Roman 
period of personifications and symbols such as have been found 
at Antioch is a phenomenon of great meaning, whose impli- 
cations it is difficult to assay at once. A great part of the 
peculiar importance of the personifications at Antioch is that 
they represent the ideas of wider circles of society than do the 
literary expressions of the same period, and that they speak 
in a more direct and essential vocabulary, representing, as they 
do, the reduction to the simplest possible terms of ideas and 
concepts which, if expressed through literary media, might 
be clothed in elaborate and possibly deceptive forms. The 
floors which have thus far been found are not sufficiently 
numerous to furnish a compendious catalogue of the ideas 
which men of the time sought to express in this fashion; and 
a comprehensive investigation even of the personifications 
which have been made available would call for an elaborate 
study which the writer has not been able to undertake, and 
which would in some ways be premature at the present, pend- 
ing the discovery of further material. Nevertheless, the 
material which has been recovered may fairly be considered 

2 Op. cit. (see note 1), 39; cf. Q. Cataudella, Critica ed estetica nella letteratura 
greca cristiana (Turin, Bocca, 1928), 15-17; F. Lot, La Fin du monde antique 
et le début du moyen Gge (Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 1927), 188-190, 208-210; 
W. Weber, Probleme der Spatantike (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1930), 79, 85-86, 
100; F. Arnaldi, Dopo Costantino: saggio sulla vita spirituale del IV e V secolo 


(Pisa, Pacini, 1927), 231-234; G. Santayana, ‘‘The Dissolution of Paganism,’’ 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (New York, Scribner’s, 1921), 65, 73-75. 
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representative, and, even if it is not possible in this place to 
correlate the whole of it with its background, it will be worth 
while to assemble some of the material which seems to run 
parallel with the mosaics. 

The characteristics of the literature and philosophy of the 
later imperial period are too well known to require detailed 
description here.? Literature, under the domination of sterile 
rhetoric, became increasingly preoccupied with rigid empty 
forms; spontaneous literary expression turned to the safe and 
easy channel of letter-writing, which had such a marked vogue 
in the fourth century, and philosophy could no longer, beyond 
a restricted circle, offer any great opportunity for animative 
thought. In these circumstances it would have been difficult 
for many men to find a way to register and to keep before 
their consciousness, in a simple and direct expression, what- 
ever transcendental thoughts they may have had. Ifa means 
for such expression were to be found at all, it could not be 
found, at least not to complete satisfaction, in literature or 
philosophy. 

At the same time there is discernible a marked increase in 
the interest in abstractions, or in the cultivation of abstrac- 
tions, such as would be a natural result both of the uncertain 
and often disagreeable conditions of life and of the somewhat 
hampering circumstances in which an attempt to express an 
attitude toward life would find itself. This phenomenon has 

been perceived in various ways, in manifestations which pos- 

“sess a significant variety. The mosaics at Antioch now come 
forth to fill out this evidence and to extend its meaning in a 
way which clearly shows its importance for the spiritual his- 
tory of the period. | 


3 Cf. W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Christ’s Gesch. d. griech. Lit.6 1. 2 (Munich, 
Beck, 1924), 943-956; J. Geffcken, ‘‘Geisteskampfe im Griechentum der Kaiser- 
zeit,’’ Kant-Studien xxx (1925), 23-38; V. Valdenberg, ‘‘ Sur le caractére général 
de la philosophie byzantine,’’ Rev. d’hist. de la philosophie 111 (1929), 277-295; 
id., ‘‘La philosophie byzantine aux Ive—ve siécles,”” Byzantion 1v (1927/8), 
237-268; T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1901), 9-15; G. Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (New York, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1925), 211-238. 
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One of the suggestive developments has been pointed out 
by R. Laqueur in the Latin honorary inscriptions of the time 
of Constantine and later. Such inscriptions now appear in 
greatly increased numbers, and their contents show a marked 
change. The old Roman honorary inscription began with the 
name of the person honored and concluded with a statement 
of the reason why the monument was set up. Occasionally 
there might be some reference to the recipient’s personal quali- 
ties (e.g. οὐ rem publicam restitutam impertumque populi Ro- 
mani propagatum insignibus virtutibus eorum),*® but the descrip- 
tion of these qualities is always closely associated with the act 
of dedication itself. After Constantine, however, the qualities 
which are mentioned in such inscriptions are heaped up until 
several are listed when one would be enough to indicate the 
reason for which the dedication was made. After this first 
stage, the description of the personal qualities begins to lose 
its connection with the act of dedication. The people of 
Amiternum erect a statue to their patronus, stating (as would 
be customary in older inscriptions) that they make the dedi- 
cation ob insignem erga se amorem; but they also say that they 
do this because the patronus is distinguished by his eloqueniza, 
tustitia, integritas, auctoritas.6 Such characteristics soon come 
to occupy the chief place in the dedication, as when the city 
of Constantine sets up a statue to its patronus: . . . eximio 
ac singulari virtutum omnium ob merita erga se et provinciam 
continentiae patientiae fortitudinis liberalitatis et amoris in 
omnes praecipui.’? Here, as Laqueur points out, the genitives 
placed after οὗ merita erga se et provinciam have no proper 
grammatical construction and can be understood only as ex- 
planations standing in apposition with omnium virtutum. This 
may be evidence that the list of virtues was added to the 
original draft of the inscription as an afterthought, to give a 


4 Probleme der Spdtantike (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1930), 31-33. 
δ C.I.L. vi. 1033 =Dessau 425. 

6C.I.L. vi. 1772 =Dessau 1230. 

7C.I.L. vu. 7012 = Dessau 1235. 
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more precise meaning to omnium virtutum. The last stage 
is reached when the moral qualities are listed at the beginning 


8 The same man was honored as patronus by the colonia Milevitana, whose 
people describe him as continentiae integritatis patientiae aequitatis adque hono- 
rificentiae singulari ac praecipuo viro (C.I.L. vit. 7013 =Dessau 1236). The 
coincidence between the two lists of virtues, which were drawn up by entirely 
different groups of people, suggests (as Laqueur points out) that the patronus 
himself had indicated that his various qualities were to be enumerated (this 
indeed may account for the peculiar composition of the first inscription). To 
supplement Laqueur’s observations, attention may be called to the phraseology 
of certain inscriptions set up in honor of various comites Orientis (whose office 
was, it will be recalled, instituted under Constantine). In literature and in 
the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian the title is comes Orientis, and this form 
appears in some inscriptions (C.I.L. x. 1695-1696 =Dessau 1224 a, c; Ephem. 
Epigr. vill. 365 =Dessau 1224 Ὁ). In others, however, more elaborate forms 
occur: comes Orientis vice sacra iudicans (C.I.L. vi. 1723, 1757 =Dessau 1225, 
1232; cf. O. Seeck, Rom. Mitt. xx. [1905], 283-285); com(es) ord(inis) prim(i) ac 
per Orient(em) (Dessau 8947); comes Orientis Aegypti et Mesopotamiae (C.I.L. 
x. 1700 = Dessau 1231); comes per Orientem Aegypti et Mesopotamiae per pasdem 
(sic) vice sacra tudicans (C.I.L. νι. 32051 =Dessau 1237). There is no sound 
evidence that Mesopotamia ever constituted a separate diocese, and Egypt was 
a part of the diocese of the Orient from the reforms of Diocletian until 380/2 
(M. Gelzer, Stud. 2. byz. Verwalt. Aegyptens [Diss., Leipzig, 1909], 7). Mention 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia in the title of the comes Orientis was certainly 
unnecessary and could be considered incorrect; the same is true of the use of 
the phrase vice sacra iudicans, for the judicial function was naturally a part of 
the function of the comes Orientis. The use of the elaborate forms of the title 
must be due either to chance or to the wishes of the persons dedicating the 
inscriptions, or to the preference of the comites themselves; either of the last 
two explanations seems preferable to the first. One inscription cited below in 
the text (Dessau 1237) not only has the title in an incorrect grammatical form 
(Aegy pti et Mesopotamiae not agreeing with per Orientem) but it contains a long 
list of the recipient’s virtues, such as Laqueur points out elsewhere (the gram- 
matical error in Aegypti et Mesopotamiae suggests that these words are a later 
addition, possibly requested by the recipient, to the original draft of the text). 
In Dessau 1224 a-c, three inscriptions in honor of Lollianus Mavortius set up 
by regiones or associations of which he was patronus, he has the ordinary title, 
comes Orientis. Vice sacra iudicans is added to his title only in an inscription 
set up by his son and daughter-in-law (Dessau 1225, 1232). Moreover, vice 
sacra tudicans is also added, in this inscription, to his titles comes intra palatium, 
proconsul provinciae Africae and praefectus urbis. For the last two offices at 
least the addition was unnecessary, for the power of receiving appeals was a 
part of these offices, and the phrase is not regularly included in these titles 
(E. de Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. 11 [Rome, Pasqualucci, 1900], 322-323). Thus it 
seems reasonably clear that the elaborate forms of the title of the comes Orientis 
were employed in order to magnify the importance of the office. 
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of the inscription, with the name of the recipient standing in 
second place (an arrangement unknown at an earlier period). 
The extreme of this practice is represented in such cases as the 
following: nobilitatis culmini, litterarum et eloquentiae lumini, 
auctoritatis exemplo, provisionum ac dispositionum magistro, 
humanitatis auctori, moderationis patrono, devotionis antistiti, 
Petronio Probo v. c.. . .; 9 and again: singulari auc[t]oritatis 
splendori pollenti, admirabilisque eloquentiae, benivolentie 
felicitate glorioso cunctarumq(ue) dignita[t]lum fastigia fabo- 
rabili moderatione ius[tli[tliae supergresso, Vulcacio Rufino 
Vis eh 

The tendency is unmistakable, as Laqueur remarks: ‘‘ man 
gewinnt fast den Eindruck, dasz diese moralischen Qualitaten 
das eigentlich Entscheidende geworden sind, wahrend das In- 
dividuum fast nur als Trager dieser Qualitaten in Frage 
kommt.” 1} 

Paralleling this interest in the moral qualities and the vir- 
tues, as possessed by the individual, is another tendency which 
has been pointed out by W. Schubart.’ He observes that 
the phraseology of the papyri of the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods shows that the laws were thought of as personified, 
and that they were spoken of as being endowed with qualities 
of kindness to the suppliant or hatred of the transgressor. 
Both officials and private individuals thought of the laws as 
commanding, ordering, and restraining. This is of course, as 
Schubart observes, consistent with the contemporary view of 
the emperor and his higher officials as being endowed with 
generosity, philanthropy, foresight, goodwill, and other like 
virtues. 

The inscriptions analyzed by Laqueur and the papyri col- 


$C ILL. vi. 1751 =Dessau 1265. 

10 Dessau 1237, mentioned above in note 8. 

11 Laqueur’s necessarily limited obsevations could profitably be extended.. 

12 ‘‘Das Gesetz τι. der Kaiser in griech. Urkunden,’’ Klio xxx (1937), 54-69; 
see also C. A. Spulber, Le Concept byz. de la loi juridique (Bucarest, published 
by the author, 1938; inaccessible to the writer; cf. the notice in Byz. Ztschr. 
XXXVIII [1938], 584). 
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lected by Schubart exemplify two different points of view, two 
tendencies, which are not only united in the Antioch mosaics 
but are expressed there from still another point of view and 
in a simpler language. The inscriptions show an increased 
interest in and appreciation of virtues and personal attributes 
as possessed by the individual, and as possessed and cultivated 
for their own sake, not because they form a part of a formal 
philosophical doctrine; the tendency to personify the laws and 
to think of them as endowed with certain active attributes 
implies a readiness and a desire to personify forces simply be- 
cause they possess certain powers. While the personification 
of abstract ideas is a regular ingredient of ancient thought, 
the tendencies pointed out by Laqueur and Schubart are new 
of their kind, and it is evident that it is trends such as these 
which explain the appearance at the same period of the per- 
sonifications which have been found at Antioch.” 

Further evidence in the same direction appears in. the lit- 
erature of the fourth century. Themistius gave tireless praise 
to the φιλανθρωπία of the emperor, as one of the cardinal 


18 Personifications similar to those at Antioch are found also in Coptic art 
of the same period. See, for example, the ceiling decoration of a tomb-chapel 
at el-Bakawat, in the oasis of Khargeh (late Iv or early v cent.), showing 
Peace, Prayer, Justice (C. K. Wilkinson, ‘‘Early Christian Paintings in the 
Oasis of Khargeh,’’ Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum, New York xxi [1928], 
sec. 2, 29-36). Faith, Hope, Charity and Patience appear in a fresco of a 
chapel at Bawit, probably sixth century (J. Clédat, ‘‘Le Monastére et la nécro- 
pole de Baouit,’’ Mém. de l’Inst. frang. d’archéol. orient. du Caire x11 [1904], 
Pl. 31). Winged personifications of Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience, Prudence, 
Fortitude (and others whose labels are missing) have been found at Saqqara 
(J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, 1907-1908 [Cairo, Inst. frang., 1909], 
Pl. 9-10, with p. 99). A personification of Earth appears on a Coptic textile 
probably made in the fourth century, published by R. Pfister in Rev. des arts 
astatiques VII (1931/2), Pl. 41, with pp. 126-127. Figures personifying the 
months and seasons strongly resembling those at Antioch appear in the papyrus 
of an Alexandrian World-Chronicle published by A. Bauer and J. Strzygowski, 
Denkschr. der k. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, philos.-hist. Kl. τὰ (1905), Pl. 1. 
Attention may also be called to the symbolism employed in the figure of the 
orans in the catacombs in Rome. The orans was generally a female figure, 
regardless of the sex of the deceased, and in this way seems to represent a per- 
sonification of the soul of the deceased (cf. W. Lowrie, Monuments of the Early 
Church [New York, Macmillan, 1901], 201-204). 
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political virtues,# and concern with the same virtue (the 
equivalent of the Roman humanitas) was one of the underlying 
principles of Libanius’ social program.!® Whether this con- 
cern with φιλανθρωπία would have been a cause or a result of 
an increased interest in the virtues of the individual is a 
question which cannot be investigated here; in either case, 
however, the influence which Themistius and Libanius exer- 
cised indicates that their treatments of the subject would have 
been known to wide circles of society. 

It will be possible, as has been remarked, to examine in this 
place only a few of the personifications which have been found 
at Antioch. One of the most striking is the personification 
of Μεγαλοψυχία, found in a villa of the late fifth or early sixth 
centuries at Daphne. The personification, placed in a medal- 
lion in the center of a large floor, consists of the head and 
shoulders of a female figure, which holds a rose in one hand 
and a basket of flowers in the other arm; the label is inscribed 
on either side of the head. Surrounding the medallion are six 
scenes of hunters in combat with wild beasts; the hunters are 
labelled Meleager, Acteon, Tiresias, Narcissus, Adonis, Hippo- 
lytus.16 There are also four groups, symmetrically placed, of 

1, Valdenberg, ‘‘ Discours politiques de Thémistius dans leur rapport avec 
lantiquité,”’ Byzantion 1 (1924), 557-580; J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griech.- 
vom. Heidentums? (Heidelberg, Winter, 1929), 167-168; Laqueur’s note ‘‘ Ueber 
-die Beeinflussung der Reden des Themistius durch die Kaiser,’’ op. cit. (see 
note 4), 27-31; R. A. Pack, Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society under 
Theodosius (Diss., Michigan, 1935), 10, 70-74. On the virtues of the emperor, 
reference may be made to ὟΝ. Schubart, ‘‘Das hellenistische K6nigsideal nach 
Inschriften τι. Papyri,’’ Archiv f. Papyrusforsch. x11 (1936), 1-36; N. H. Baynes, 
‘‘Eusebius and the Christian Empire,’ Ann. de l’Inst. de philol. et d’hist. orient. 
Ir (1934), 13-18; M. P. Charlesworth, “‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: 
Propaganda and the Creation of Belief,’ Proceedings of the British Academy 
Xx11I (1937), 1-34; G. Downey, ‘‘Imperial Building Records in Malalas,’’ Byz. 
Ztschr. XXXVUlI (1938), 10, n. 3; L. K. Born, ‘‘The Perfect Prince according to 
the Latin Panegyrists,’"’ Amer. Journ. of Philol. tv (1934), 20-35, and the 
chapter ‘‘Ancient Theories of Statecraft’? in Born’s translation of Erasmus’ 
Education of a Christian Prince (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1936), 
44-93. 


15 Pack, op. cit. (see note 14). 
16 Antioch I (see note 1), 115-125, Figs. 1-9. 
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animals fighting each other. A. Grabar has pointed out !” 
that this personification, with its surrounding scenes recalling 
the venationes, represents the Aristotelian definition of Mega- 
lopsychia: 18 δοκεῖ δὲ μεγαλόψυχος εἶναι μεγάλων αὑτὸν ἀξιῶν ἄξιος 
ὥν. This conception formed a part of the program of educa- 
tion and the portrait of the ideal ruler which was offered to 
generations of Hellenistic rulers in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Alexander himself, Aristotle’s pupil, was the model of the 
Hellenistic kings and of several Roman emperors. Thus 
Grabar finds in the mosaic an example of the ‘‘chasse prin- 
ciére’’ or ‘‘chasse héroique’”’ which is one of the standard 
themes of Hellenistic and Roman art and passes into Byzan- 
tine art. Animated by μεγαλοψυχία, these hunters seem to 
conquer the beasts which they attack; under the mythological 
disguise, the scenes represent the symbolical hunts which 
appear on Roman reliefs and form the basis of the images of 
the hunter-god: the theme is found also in Roman literature. 
At the basis of all this is the moral idea of μεγαλοψυχία, giving 
inspiration and training by means of the hunt.’9 


17 T'Empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, Les Belles lettres, 1936), 137-139. 

18 Nicomachean Ethics 1123 b 1 (4.6). 

19 Grabar’s interpretation is far more convincing than the other interpre- 
tations of the mosaic, though two of these contain elements which form a 
part of Grabar’s explanation. Jean Lassus, who first published the mosaic, 
concluded, on the basis of a suggestion by Ch. Picard (Antioch I, 127), that 
μεγαλοψυχία is employed in the Platonic sense of ‘‘arrogance,”’ ἀφροσύνη (Alci- 
biades τι. 150c) : the six hunters represented were, Lassus observes, all destroyed 
because they incurred the wrath of the gods, and divine vengeance, by their 
μεγαλοψυχία, a “sentiment excessif de leur grandeur.’’ This interpretation is 
accepted by Ch. Dugas in his review of Antioch I in Rev. des ét. gr. xLvulI (1935), 
439. Henri Seyrig points out, however (‘‘Notes archéologiques,”’ Berytus 1 
[1935], 42-44), that Lassus’ interpretation is not acceptable because the use of 
μεγαλοψυχία in the sense of “‘arrogance’’ is rare and especially because this 
reading of the mosaic deprives the hunting scenes of any allegorical significance; 
there must be some special meaning attached to the hunts since Tiresias and 
Narcissus are not traditionally huntsmen. The scenes seem intended to depict 
the spectacles of the amphitheatre. Moreover, the figure of Meyadoyuxia is 
shown with a basket of flowers, one of which she is about to throw; others which 
she is presumably supposed already to have thrown, lie on the field. of the mo- 
saic. This indicates, to Seyrig, that the mosaic lay in the villa of some amateur 
of the arena, who wished to glorify, under the name of μεγαλοψυχία, the courage 
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For the present study, one of the chief points of interest is 
that the mosaic appears in a private villa—an elaborate one, 
evidently belonging to a personage of considerable importance, 
but still a private establishment, not a public one. The 
quality of μεγαλοψυχία had become associated with the ruler; 
Malalas, for example, writing in the sixth century, frequently 
employs peyaddyuxos in his descriptions of various Roman em- 
perors.2° But to Libanius, μεγαλοψυχία is naturally (in view 
of his interests) also a quality which might be possessed by 
individuals, either in their private lives or in their political 
activities, e.g. as senators of Antioch.”! It is in the light of 
this that the mosaic is, in view of the place in which it was 
found, so significant. It represents the quality of μεγαλοψυχία 
by itself. The virtue is represented in this case in a form 


which he admired in the hunters who fought in the amphitheatre: these men 
were, indeed, applauded by the personification of their courage in the guise of 
a spectator. The names given to the hunters, Seyrig believes, represent (in 
keeping with the spirit of the times) simply a kind of pedantry which led, 
through the fondness for mythological allusion, to the allegorical embellishment 
of acontemporary scene. Still another interpretation is offered by E. Weigand 
in Byz. Zischr. xxxv (1935), 428, who believes that Μεγαλοψυχία *‘ wohl Grosz- 
mut (in Schenken) bedeuten soll und im urspriinglichen Sinn und Zusammen- 
hang auf den Spender oder die Spenderin der dargestellten Venatio hinweisen 
kénnte.’"’ For the development of the conception of μεγαλοψυχία in the Ro- 
man world, see the valuable study of U. Knoche, ‘*Magnitudo animi: Unter- 
suchungen zur Entstehung τι. Entwicklung eines r6mischen Wertgedankens,”’ 
Philologus, Suppl. xxv. 3 (1935); cf. also J. Stroux, ‘* Die stoische Beurteilung 
Alexanders des Groszen,’’ Philologus LXxxvul (1933), 233, n. 17. On the villa 
in which this mosaic was found, see J. Lassus, ‘‘ Une villa de plaisance ἃ Daphné- 
Yakto,’’ Antioch II (see note 1), 95-147. 

20 E.g. 103.18 (Bonn ed.); 104.5; 243.10; 280.11; 291.8; 298.5; 298.20; 299.19; 
304.9; 306.12; 313.6; 316.5; 325.10; 342.9; 425.8; cf. J. Fiirst, ‘‘Untersuch. zur 
Ephemeris des Diktys von Kreta,’’ Philologus Lx1 (1902), 616-617; O. Schissel 
von Fleschenberg, ‘‘Die psycho-ethische Charakteristik in den Portraits der 
Chronographie des Joannes Malalas,’’ Studien zur vergleichenden Literatur gesch. 
1x (1909), 428-433; G. Misener, ‘‘Iconistic Portraits,’ Class. Philol. x1x (1924), 
120; K. Jax, ‘‘Zur literarischen τι. amtlichen Personenbeschreibung,’’ Klzo xx1x 
(1936), 151-163. 

21g. Or. 13.17; 14.25; 15.40; 18.153; 18.202; 31.35; 57.3; 59.85; Ep. 643 W 
=10.655.14 F; 200 =10.185.2; 259 =10.248.8; 374 =10.358.7; 1046 =11.334.11; 
1537 =11.537.10. On μεγαλοψυχία as a quality of the senators at Antioch see 
Or. 11.134; the senators had a μεγαλοφροσύνη τις ἔμφντος (Or. 11.138); cf. Or. 35.4. 
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which could be applied either to a ruler or to an individual, 
and, if applied to an individual, it could concern either his 
public or his private life. It is likely, of course, that this 
personification was placed here because the owner of the villa 
thought that he possessed μεγαλοψυχία, or because he admired 
the quality or wished to possess it; it is difficult to believe 
that the owner would order the mosaic simply because he 
admired this quality inaruler. And this exemplifies the value 
and the importance of the personifications as they appear in 
the mosaics: they are freed from inhibiting context and from. 
specialized application and stand, as it were, for the essence 
or one might almost say the abstraction of an abstraction. 

An admirable illustration of the value of the personifications 
is furnished by busts representing Σωτηρία and ᾿Απόλαυσις found 
in one of the baths near Antioch.” These figures represent 
exactly one of Libanius’ themes, namely that the waters in the 
springs at Daphne and Antioch have power to heal as well as 
to give pleasure.2 The same thought appears in epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology.* In Libanius and in the Anthology, this 
conception of the powers of water is literary, and while it 
enjoys the advantage of literary elaboration, it suffers from 
confinement to literary circles. In the mosaics, however, the 
conception is not only reduced to a simpler form of expression 
but is addressed to a wider audience; presumably also it rep- 
resents the ideas and interests of a wider circle. The exact 
correspondence between these mosaics and the literary themes 
indicates the potential significance, as similar expressions, of 

#2 These mosaics, found in 1937, are still unpublished; that of ᾿Απόλαυσις is 
now in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Georgetown, Washington, D. C.; that of Σωτηρία is in the Museum at Antioch. 
The figures are inscribed busts. | 

28 Or. 11.242; cf. sec. 237, and the reference to the λουτρῶν ἀπόλαυσις in 
sec. 134. Libanius’ reference to the local tradition that the Judgment of Paris 
took place at Daphne (sec. 241) provides an interesting commentary on two 
mosaics representing the Judgment which have been found at Antioch: Antioch 
I (see note 1), 42-48; Morey, op. cit. (see note 1), Pl. 1; Antioch II, Pl. 50, 


No. 70, with p. 190. 
249.636, 815. See also Augustine Confess. 9.12. 
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other personifications for which no counterpart happens to be 
preserved in the literature. In their directness, such personi- 
fications will often go far beyond literary treatments in pro- 
viding precise formulations of contemporary thought, and 
their value as documents will not necessarily be impaired by 
the absence of corresponding literary or epigraphic material. 

It is noteworthy also that the personifications are capable 
of different treatments: Μεγαλοψυχία is provided with a com- 
mentary in the hunting scenes, while other personifications 
appear alone, taking on their meaning either from the figures 
with which they are represented, or from the buildings or 
rooms in which they are placed. 

Finally, the mosaics of Bios and Τρυφή give another side of 
the picture.2>. Found together in a floor of a luxurious villa 
of the third century or later at Antioch which also contains a 
mosaic of the drunken Dionysus, these figures (shown at full 
length) leave no doubt as to the taste of the owner, who 
evidently regarded τρυφή (the equivalent of the Latin otzwm) 
as the principal object of Bios.2* These mosaics possibly regis- 
ter the protest of some wealthy connoisseur against a pre- 
‘good”’ and ‘‘practical”’ qualities; of 


é 


vailing interest in the 
chief interest here is the fact that the expression is couched in 
the form which is used also for μεγαλοψυχία, φιλία, and the rest 
of the virtues and moral qualities.’ 

There are many topics here that await further study. One 
is the appearance of certain of the personifications (beginning, 
in the dated examples discovered, at the time of Constantine) 


25 Antioch II, Pl. 54, No. 74 (with p. 193) and Morey, op. cit., Pl. 6 (with 
pp. 30-31); another representation of Bios alone: Antioch II, Pl. 48, No. 65 
(with p. 190). 

26 The mosaic of Dionysus: Antioch II, Pl. 54, No. 73, and Morey, op. cit., 
Pl. 5. See A. Passerini, ‘‘La ΤΡΥΦΗ nella storiografia ellenistica,’’ Studi Ital. 
di filol. class., N.S. x1 (1934), 35-56. Libanius employs τρυφή and τρνφάω in 
both a good and a bad sense, e.g. Or. 1.2; 11.25, 100, 164, 231, 253; 64.78; cf. 
L. Hugi, Der Antiochikos des Libanios (Diss., Freiburg-i.-d.-Schweiz, 1919), 90. 

27 For Φιλία see Antioch II, Pl. 31, No. 44, sec. 1 (with p. 182) and Morey, 
op. cit., Pl. 23 (with p. 42). 
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as winged figures.”8 Such representations (along with other 
winged figures in Graeco-Roman art) apparently are con- 
nected with the conception of the Christian angels as winged 
beings.?® Of importance also is the appearance of personifi- 
cations of ᾿Ανανέωσις and of a representation of the Phoenix.*® 
Jean Lassus, who has made a detailed investigation of the 
Phoenix mosaic,*! believes that the bird appears here in much 
the same sense that it has in the Roman imperial coinage, 


28 Unidentified figures, Antioch II, Pl. 46, No. 61, with p. 188; Pl. 77, with 
p. 203; personifications of the seasons in villas at Antioch and Daphne, Antioch 
II, Pl. 52, with p. 192; Pl. 56, with pp. 193-194; Pl. 64, pp. 197-199 (the last- 
named mosaic is dated in the time of Constantine); cf. the Coptic personifica- 
tions at Saqqara mentioned above, note 13. 

29 The tendency to personify forces which is exemplified in the Christian 
conception of the angels, and the tendency which produced the personifications 
of abstract qualities in the Antioch mosaics, both evidently represent the work- 
ing out, in different media, of similar spiritual impulses. See H. Mattingly, 
““The Roman ‘Virtues,’.’ Harv. Theol. Rev. xxx (1937), 103-117; Cataudella, 
op. cit. (see note 2), 17; A. C. M. Beck, Genien u. Niken als Engel in der altchr. 
Kunst (Diss., Giessen; Diisseldorf, Nolte, 1936), with good bibliography; see 
also note 13 above. An interesting list of recent studies of Roman ‘virtues’ and 
abstract qualities is given in E. Burck’s note in R. Heinze, Vom Geist des Rémer- 
tums (Leipzig, Teubner, 1938), 283-284. Reference may also be made to the 
present writer’s note (Antioch II, p. 212, n. 27) on the ‘angels’ or winged per- 
sonifications which appear in John of Gaza’s sixth-century ekphrasis of a pic- 
ture which represented the world by depicting personifications of the various 
forces of nature. . 

30 The bust labelled ᾿Ανανέωσις, now in the Museum at Antioch, is published 
by J. Lassus, “Τὰ Mosafque du Phénix provenant des fouilles d’Antioche,”’ 
Monuments Piot xxxvi (1938), Fig. 11 (on p. 35 of the offprint). A damaged 
panel published in Antioch II, Pl. 62, No. 87, panel D, with an incomplete 
label, [...]Jewors, may plausibly be taken to represent the same personi- 
fication. The Phoenix mosaic is published by Lassus, op. cit., Pl. 5, also in 
Antioch II, Pl. 43, andin Morey, oP. cit., Pl. 24; it is dated in the fifth century 
after Christ by a coin of Theodosius II found beneath it (Lassus, op. cit., p. 26, 
n. 5 of the offprint; this supersedes the evidence of other earlier coins by which 
the mosaic was previously, in Antioch II, p. 187, dated in or after the middle 
of the fourth century). . 

31 Op. cit. (see note 30); cf. Morey, op. cit., 44. To the literature on the 
Phoenix cited by M. Lassus may be added the following: J. Hubaux and M. 
Leroy, ‘“‘Vulgo nascetur amomum,”’ Ann. de l'Inst. de philol. et d’hist. orient. τὶ 
(1934), 505-530; E. Blochet, ‘‘Sur le phénix,’’ Le Muséon 1, (1937), 123-144; 
M. Laurent, ‘‘Le phénix, les serpents et les aromates dans une miniature du 
XIle siécle,” L’Antig. class. tv (1935), 375-401. 
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where it gives expression to such mottoes as Felicium Tem- 
porum Reparatio, Aeternitas, Perpetustas, Gloria Saecuh, Virtus 
Augustorum; the same is true, he believes, of ’Avavéwais. It is 
curious to find that the same idea should appear in the mosaics 
in two different forms. It might be said that the Phoenix 
represents the symbol of the idea, while the medallions of 
᾿Ανανέωσις represent the personification of the idea. The two 
methods of representation thus may be taken to typify (in 
the Phoenix and the personifications respectively) an older 
and a newer form of expression, whose appearance thus serves 
to exemplify the novelty and the significance of the personifi- 
cations as they appear here.” 

One of the chief points of interest in the Antioch mosaics 
is that they represent the continuation of the use of allegorical 
pictures in philosophical teaching. The history of this method 
of presenting doctrine has been so ably set forth by Paul 
Friedlander * that there is no need to rehearse it here. For 
the purpose of this paper, a sufficient idea of the way in which 
such representations were employed can be given by quoting 
the passage in which Cicero in the De Finmibus * speaks of 
Cleanthes, the disciple of Zeno and his successor in the leader- 
ship of the Stoic school: 


Non potes ergo ista tueri, Torquate, mihi crede, si te ipse et tuas 
cogitationes et studia perspexeris; pudebit te, inquam, illius tabu- 
lae, quam Cleanthes sane commode verbis depingere solebat. 
Iubebat eos, qui audiebant, secum ipsos cogitare pictam in tabula 
Voluptatem pulcherrimo vestitu et ornatu regali in solio sedentem, 
praesto esse Virtutes ut ancillulas, quae nihil aliud agerent, nullum 
suum officium ducerent, nisi ut Voluptati ministrarent et eam 


32 Another important subject is offered by the personification of Δύναμις 
(Antioch II, Pl. 63), which calls for an investigation along the lines indicated 
by Otto Schmitz, ‘‘Der Begriff δύναμις bei Paulus: ein Beitrag zum Wesen 
urchristlicher Begriffsbildung,’’ Festgabe fiir A. Deissmann (Tiibingen, Mohr, 
1927), 139-167. 

33‘‘Dasg Bild als Ausdruck eines Gedankens,’’ in the introduction to his 
Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912), 75-83. 

34 2.21.69 ed. J. Martha (Paris, Budé, 1928); cf. Augustine De Civit. Dei 5.20. 
See Friedlander, op. cit. (see note 33), 75-76. 
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tantum ad aurem admonerent, si modo id pictura intelligi posset, 
ut caveret, ne quid faceret imprudens, quod offenderet animos 
hominum, aut quicquam, e quo oriretur aliquis dolor. “Nos 
quidem Virtutes sic natae sumus, ut tibi serviremus, aliquid negoti 
nil habemus.”’ 


Finally, it is needless to point out the value of this new testi- 
mony, re-inforcing the evidence of the literature, of the long- 
enduring strength of Hellenic culture at Antioch. Μεγαλοψυχία 
at Antioch at the end of the fifth century, when the decline 
of the city had already set in, is a phenomenon of no small 
import. | 

The imagination cannot fail to respond to. the implications 
of these mosaics. Study of subjects such as these may with 
good reason be called the most important kind of history, 
and it is to be hoped that the excavations, which have already 
provided so much valuable new material, will continue to 
enrich our knowledge of ancient life and thought in the same 
fashion. 
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THE GATE OF THE CHERUBIM AT ANTIOCH 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


SCATTERED through the valuable historical material in 
the sixth-century chronicle of John Malalas are many 
passages which are a mixture of fact and fancy.t The 
present paper will examine one of these which is of interest 
for the history of the Jewish community at Antioch.? 

The chronicler lived and wrote at Antioch in the reign 
of Justinian (527-565 C.E.), probably moving to Con- 
stantinople in the middle or latter part of the reign. The 
nature of the information which he gives concerning the 
history of Antioch makes it plain that much of his material 
was derived from local sources which were primarily con- 
cerned with the city’s history; evidently these sources 
were in part, at least, based originally upon official docu- 
ments preserved in the local archives. At the same time 


tSee K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der byz. Lit. (ed. 2, Munich, 1897), 
pp. 325-334; K. Wolf, ‘‘Ioannes Malalas,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, Realen- 
cyclopddie, IX (1916), cols. 1795-9; W. Weber, ‘‘Studien zur Chronik 
des Malalas,”’ Festgabe fiir A. Detssmann (Tiibingen, 1927), pp. 20-66; 
A. Schenk v. Stauffenberg, Die rém. Katsergesch. bet Malalas: Griech. 
Text der Biicher IX-XII und Untersuch. (Stuttgart, 1931); and W. 
Ensslin’s review of Stauffenberg, Philologische Wochenschrift, LIII 
(1933), cols. 769-789. There is a good bibliography of Malalas in 
G. Moravcsik, A Magyar Térténet Bizdnci Forrdsai (Budapest, 1934), 
pp. 70-72. : 

2 On the history of the community, see C. H. Kraeling, ‘‘The Jewish 
Community at Antioch,’ JBL, LI (1932), pp. 130-160, and the litera- 
ture cited there. On the excavations which have been in progress at 
Antioch since 1932 see Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 1: The Excavations of 
1932, ed. by G. W. Elderkin (Princeton, 1934), and vol. II, The Excava- 
tions, 1933-1936, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938). During the 
season of 1937 the excavations were aided by a grant from the Penrose 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 

3 See Krumbacher and Wolf, loc. cit. 
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Malalas appears to have drawn ultimately (both for the 
history of Antioch and for other information) upon imperial 
biographies, historical epitomes, and other chronicles of 
various kinds.4 


It is one of the characteristics of Malalas’ work that 
he often attempts to account for the origin of buildings, 
statues, and other monuments by tales of varying degrees 
of fantasy. One such story appears in his account of the 
origin of the Gate of the Cherubim at Antioch. 


The chronicler relates’ that after the capture of Jeru- 
salem in 70 C.E., “Titus, having celebrated a triumph 
for his victory, departed for Rome; and Vespasian from 
the Jewish spoils built in Antioch the Great the so-called 
Cherubim before the gate of the city. For there he fixed 
the bronze Cherubim which his son Titus found fixed in 
the Temple of Solomon; and when he destroyed the Temple 
he took them thence and carried them to Antioch with 
the Seraphim, celebrating a triumph for the victory over 
the Jews which had taken place in his reign, setting up 
above a bronze statue in honor of the Moon with four 
bulls facing Jerusalem, for he had taken it at night when 
the moon was shining. He also built the theatre at Daphne, 
placing on it the inscription EX PRAEDA IVDAEA. 
The site of this theatre was formerly a synagogue of the 
Jews, and as an insult to them he destroyed their syna- 
gogue and built a theatre, setting up to himself there a 
marble statue, which is still standing. The same Ves- 


4 This is shown by Weber and Stauffenberg, op. cit. (see also Ensslin’s 
notes). 

5 P, 260, lines 21 ff. in the Bonn edition, cited from the text of Stauff- 
enberg. The passage appears verbatim in the Chrontcon Paschale, 
p. 462, 8 ff., Bonn ed. Here the compiler of the Chronicon used Malalas, 
or used the same source independently: F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘The Relation 
of the Paschal Chronicle to Malalas,’’ Byz. Ztschr., XI (1902), pp. 
395-405. 
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pasian built also in Caesarea in Palestine from the same 
Jewish spoils a very large odeum, the theatron® having a 
great diameter, this site also having been formerly a syna- 
gogue of the Jews.”’ 

One point immediately shows that this story has suffered 
at least a certain amount of distortion. Vespasian was 
no longer in the East when Jerusalem fell, and after the 
capture of the city Titus made a tour of Palestine and 
Syria, in the course of which he twice visited Antioch.’ 
Thus the work described here must have been executed 
by the immediate agency of Titus, whether or not Ves- 
pasian ordered it. Malalas’ error may have arisen from 
the easy confusion of the names of the father and son 
(both Titus Flavius Vespasianus) or it may reflect the 
point of view, which appears elsewhere in his work, that 
important building operations executed during an emper- 
or’s reign were to be attributed to the emperor in person 
regardless of the immediate agency by which they were 
carried out; moreover, there are other passages in his 
work in which emperors are said to have engaged in similar 
building operations in the course of triumphal tours fol- 
lowing military successes, when it is certain that they 
made no such tours.’ The passage, then, has undergone, 
in one respect at least, a typical process of interpretation 
by Malalas (or possibly by the writer of a source which 


6 Theatron here refers to the orchestra plus the seats. 

7 Josephus, Bell. Jud., VII, 100-104, 106-110; cf. Weynand, ‘‘T. 
Flavius Vespasianus,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2705. 

8 See Weber’s article, cited above, and the remarks on such passages 
in Stauffenberg, op. cit., pp. 231, 307-318. These peculiarities will be 
discussed in detail in the writer’s article ‘Imperial Building Records 
in Malalas,” which will be published in Byz. Ztschr., XX XVIII (1938), 
parts 1 and 2. On the error concerning Vespasian’s supposed visit in 
the present passage, see especially C. O. Miiller, Antiquttates Antioch- 
enae (Gottingen, 1839), p. 86, n. 7; Weber, op. cit., p. 50, n. 3; id., 
Josephus u. Vespasian (Stuttgart, 1921), pp. 276-278; and Stauffen- 
berg, pp. 230-232 (on p. 231, for C.J.L., VI, 964, read C.I.L., VI, 944). 
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he followed). Still another characteristic phenomenon 
appears when Malalas declares that the statue which 
was set up in the theatre at Daphne was still in existence. 
The chronicler often makes such statements concerning 
statues, inscriptions, and other monuments, but he some- 
times says this of monuments which cannot have existed, 
and sometimes even quotes such statements from literary 
sources. One cannot perhaps go so far as to say, without 
specific evidence, that all such statements bear the mark 
of literary origin, but they are, as a class, automatically 
subject to suspicion.® 


The gravest question, however, is that raised by the 
report concerning the setting up of the Cherubim before 
the gate. They of course cannot have been taken from 
Solomon’s Temple, as Malalas says they were, and they 
cannot have been the original Cherubim, for the figures 
of these beings which had stood in Solomon’s Temple 
were not replaced in the empty Holy of Holies in the 
Second Temple and Herod’s Temple.?° The figures which 
Titus set up at Antioch can at most have been Cherubim 
taken from some part of Herod’s Temple other than the 
adytum, or decorative figures which could falsely be called 
Cherubim, or they may have been winged figures of one 
kind or another from some source other than the Temple 
which could, for a purpose, be called Cherubim. And 


9 See the writer’s article ‘‘ References to Inscriptions in the Chronicle 
of Malalas,” Transact. of the Amer. Philol. Assoc., LXVI (1935), pp. 
55-72. Weber, Jos. u. Vesp., p. 277, n. 3, recognizes that the statement 
that the statue at Daphne still existed goes back to a source of Malalas. 

10 See G. H. Box, ‘‘Temple,” Encycl. Brblica, ΙΝ, 4936, 4943, 4946; 
T. K. Cheyne, ‘‘Cherub,” ibid., I, 744; id., ‘‘Seraphim,”’ ibid., IV, 
4373 ff.; G. A. Barton, ‘‘Temple, Second,” and ‘‘Temple of Solomon,”’ 
JE, XII, 97 f.; W. Muss-Arnolt and J. F. McCurdy, ‘“‘Cherub,”’ ibid., 
IV, 14. The Cherubim in Solomon’s Temple are described in I Kings 
6.23-35. The tradition is that the treasures of the Temple were taken 
to Rome by Titus (Josephus, Bell. Jud., VII, 148-152). 
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the original Cherubim were of olive wood covered with 
gold, and were not bronze, as Malalas says the figures at 
Antioch were. 

Similar doubts are evoked by other features of the 
passage. Malalas says nothing concerning the disposition 
of the Seraphim, and one is led to think that they may be 
mentioned here only because of their traditional associa- 
tion with the Cherubim. Finally, the account of the 
statue in honor of the Moon with four bulls facing Jeru- 
salem is suspect: Titus can scarcely have acted from the 
motive which Malalas attributes to him, for Jerusalem 
was not captured by night.” 

Malalas mentions the “Gate called that of the 
Cherubim” (rn πύλῃ τῃ λεγομένῃ τῶν Χερουβίμ) in one 
other passage, in which he says that Antoninus Pius 
(138-161 C.E.), when he paved the streets of Antioch, 
set up an inscription recording the work at this gate, where 
the operations had been begun.” So, if these two passages 
constituted the only evidence for the existence of the 
Cherubim at Antioch, one might be inclined to suppose 
that the tradition represents only a false interpretation 
proposed by Malalas himself, or one which had been 
handed down to him by a literary source, presumably anti- 
Jewish in its tone.% 


τ Stauffenberg, loc. cit.; Josephus, Bell. Jud., VI, 392 ff. 

12 280, 20. There is a possibility that the work at Antioch which 
Malalas attributes to Pius was done by Caracalla, and that Malalas 
confused the emperors; see W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius, I (Prague, 
1936), p. 290, n. 356, and Ensslin, op. cit., 774. 

13. See the discussions of the passage by Weber and Stauffenberg, 
cited above. Josephus, whose purpose was to represent Titus as sym- 
pathetic toward the Jews, of course does not mention the building of 
the theatre or the erection of the figures in his accounts of Titus’s 
visits to Antioch. Malalas’s account being what it is, there is no com- 
pelling reason to accept the statement that the theatre at Daphne 
was built on the site of a synagogue (cf. Kraeling, op. cit., p. 140, 
where, by a slip, ‘‘ Tiberius” is written instead of ‘‘Titus’’), although 
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There is, however, other evidence of an unimpeachable 
nature for the existence of a gate at Antioch called that 
of the Cherubim. The earliest biographer of St. Symeon 
Stylites the Younger, who wrote soon after the saint’s 
death in 592 C.E., was evidently familiar with the topog- 
raphy of Antioch, where the saint had been born and had 
passed his early years before retiring to his monastery 
on the Miraculous Mountain near the coast, not far from 
Seleucia. Early in the Life the biographer says that when 
Symeon was a child he happened once to be in that part 
of Antioch which is called the Cherubim (ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ 
τόπῳ... τῷ καλουμένῳ Χερουβίμ), and that he had a 
vision of Christ, who appeared to him “αἱ the old wall 
called that of the Cherubim’’ (ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρχαίας τειχ- 
οποιΐας τῆς λεγομένης Χερουβίμ). Later the biographer 
describes a visitation of the devil which occurred at Antioch 
after Symeon had established himself on his pillar. Here 
it is said that in the course of his trial of the city, “the 
Destroyer went to the gate which is at the south [of the 
city], which leads out toward Daphne, and there arose 


there is, of course, no reason to doubt, from this passage, that the 
theatre was built. On Josephus’s accounts of Titus’s visits, see Weber, 
loc. cit., and Kraeling, p. 152. 

Δ Vita S. Symeonis Stylitae Iuntorts, ch. 9, p. 238, lines 1 and 5, 
in H. Delehaye, Les Saints stylites (Brussels, 1923); on the date and 
composition of the work, see Delehaye’s introduction, pp. lix—Ixxv. 
The vision is described also in the Life of Symeon by Nicephorus 
Magister of Antioch, written during the reign of Basil II (976-1025), 
in Acta Sanctorum, Maii, tom. V (Paris, 1866), p. 313 C. This life is 
a metaphrasis of that published by Delehaye (see the latter’s intro- 
duction, p. Ix). It is noteworthy that Nicephorus (presumably because 
of the late date at which he wrote) thought it necessary to add a note 
explaining why this district was named for the Cherubim: he says 
that the vision occurred when Symeon was “‘in that part of Antioch 
which is called Cherubim, evidently (εἰκότως) from the fact that 
Titus, when he took Jerusalem, removed the famous images (εἰκόνας) 
of the Cherubim from the Temple, which he destroyed, and took them 
to Antioch, and set them up there, since it was a prominent part of 
the city.” 
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from the so-called Cherubim (ἀπὸ τοῦ λεγομένου Xepov- 
Bi), and as far as the Rhodion, in all the quarter which 
is called Kerateia, a great cry, and weeping, and much 
lamentation...’’%5 The southern wall of Antioch had 
been extended by Theodosius I (379-395) or Theodosius 
II (408-450), so that ‘‘the old wall’’ mentioned here (τῆς 
ἀρχαίας -τειχοποιΐας) is evidently that which had existed 
in the time of Vespasian and Titus: no extension is known 
to have been made between that period and the time of 
the Theodosii.7® 

This evidence places Malalas’ story in a somewhat 
different light, for it shows that at the time when the 
biographer of Symeon wrote, there was a district and a 
part of a wall (at least this, if not a gate) known popularly 
by the name of the Cherubim: the testimony of Malalas 
is somewhat the earlier, for he may have written at any 
time during Justinian’s reign (527-565), or possibly a 
little later, while the biographer of Symeon wrote soon 
after 592.77 

Three conclusions seem to be possible: (1) the tradi- 
tion reflected in the name of the gate and of the region 
near it originated when Titus visited Antioch, and is a 
popular interpretation of certain winged figures which he 
set up before the gate; (2) the tradition arose at some 


15. [bid., ch. 126, p. 258, 1 ff.; cf. Acta SS., ibid., pp. 359 B ff. 

τό Malalas says (346, 10) that the wall was extended by Theodosius I, 
Evagrius (Eccl. Hist., 1, 20) that the extension was made by Theo- 
dosius II; see R. Forster, ‘‘Antiochia,”’ Jahrb. des k. deutschen archdol. 
Instatuts, XII (1897), pp. 127-128. 

17Qn the date of Malalas’ activity, see Krumbacher and Wolf, 
cited above; the date of the biography of Symeon is discussed by 
Delehaye (op. cit., p. Ixviii). Symeon’s vision cannot be dated pre- 
cisely, but it occurred before 540 (see Delehaye’s outline of his life, 
pp. Ixiv ff.). The account of the vision of course does not necessarily 
show that this part of the wall was known by this name when the 
vision occurred: the biographer could, in such a case, employ a name 
which came into use only at a later time. 
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time after the visit of Titus and before the time of Malalas;* 
(3) the story originated with Malalas himself, who endeav- 
ored to explain in this way figures which were supposed 
to have been set up by Titus; this interpretation quickly 
gained popular currency and was accepted as a matter of 
course by the biographer of Symeon. 

The circumstances in which the figures were set up favor 
the first interpretation. The use of the name of course 
suggests mockery of the Jews, such as would naturally 
grow out of the history of the Jewish community at Antioch 
in the years just preceding Titus’ visit. Josephus records’? 
two distinct outbreaks of pagan feeling in Antioch against 
the Jews, one in 67 C.E., the other in 69-70. On the first 
occasion, a certain Antiochus, son of the archon of the 
Jewish community, publicly accused the Jews of planning 
to burn the city in a single night. This disclosure precipi- 
tated a persecution which brought about abrogation of 
sabbath privileges, demands that the Jews sacrifice to the 
pagan gods, and massacres. Those whom Antiochus had 
accused were burned to death in the theatre. | 

A little later, Josephus relates, a great fire actually did 
destroy the public buildings about one of the forums. 
Antiochus again accused the Jews, and they were again 
persecuted. Subsequent investigation proved, however, 
that Antiochus’ victims were innocent. 

There is good reason, as Kraeling points out, to believe 
that the happenings which Josephus reports in two 
sequences actually belong only to one series of events.?° 
The real meaning of his accounts seems to be that the 
pagans, aroused by the Jewish war, had attempted to 


18 The application of the name to the gate in Malalas’ accounts of 
the work of Titus and Antoninus Pius may, of course, be an anachro- 
nism, and does not prove that the name was in use in their time. 

19 Bell. Jud., VII, 46-62. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 150-152. 
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destroy some of the Jews’ traditional privileges. But 
whatever legal or illegal efforts the pagan population may 
have made, they cannot have been completely successful, 
for when Titus visited Antioch after the fall of Jerusalem 
he was asked to sanction the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city. This he refused, and then he was asked to approve 
the revocation of their privileges of citizenship. This 
request Titus likewise denied.?* It is evidently with relation 
to these events that the remainder of Titus’ conduct at 
Antioch is to be explained. DobiaS points out”? that the 
most plausible reason for Titus’ presentation to the city 
of a theatre built from the Jewish spoils, and for his erec- 
tion of the ‘‘Cherubim’”’ outside the gate, is that he wished 
to give the pagans some compensation for his refusals of 
their requests. And so it seems likely that the identifi- 
cation of the figures before the gate as the Cherubim arose 
when the figures were set up: the pagan population in 
this way could express its pride, and its contempt of the 
Jews, by claiming to possess the Cherubim, which, if they 
had actually been the original Cherubim, would have 
been one of the most notable parts of the spoils of the 
Temple. 


Finally, the fact that Malalas calls the figures bronze 
is of considerable importance for two reasons. In the 
first place it shows that the story in Malalas cannot be a 
fabrication. If it had been, and if there had been no such 
figures before the gate, the inventor of the story (whether 
Malalas or a source) would have turned to the Old Testa- 
ment for a description of the Cherubim and would accord- 
ingly have stated that they were of wood, covered with 


2t Josephus, Bell. Jud., VII, 103-111. 

22 Dejiny Rimske provincie Syrske (‘‘History of the Roman Province 
of Syria’), I (Prague, 1924), pp. 511-512, and the French summary, 
p. 572. 
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gold. And when he mentions Solomon’s Temple, earlier 
in his work, Malalas says (143, 9) that it contained ‘the 
bronze Cherubim and Seraphim’’; this shows that Malalas 
was so sure that the bronze figures at Antioch were the 
original Cherubim that he mechanically inserted this 
description of their material in his reference to Solomon’s 
Temple without thinking about the point or troubling to 
verify it. Whether Malalas himself ever saw the figures 
at Antioch is of course uncertain, for they may not have 
survived until his day; but this does not affect the use 
of his testimony. 


Again, the description of the figures as bronze prompts 
a further suggestion as to their origin, though this must 
naturally remain hypothetical. What the figures actually 
were cannot be determined from the present evidence: 
But they must certainly have been winged, and the fact 
that they are said to be of bronze suggests that, if they 
were not taken from the Temple, they may have been 
bronze figures specially cast by Titus for erection at 
Antioch. If, as it seems plausible to suppose, he wished 
to give to the pagans of Antioch some special trophy in 
addition to the theatre at Daphne (and the statue to the 
Moon, which must remain a mystery), he may very well 
have had bronze figures made in such a likeness that they 
could be called Cherubim (either by Titus’ suggestion or 
by popular sentiment); or he may equally well have had 
them made in specific imitation of the Cherubim, and 
may have presented them to the city as such. 

The name takes on further significance because the 
gate was in the southern wall of the city and thus was 
either in or near the Jewish quarter (or, more precisely, 
a quarter in which Jews lived), for a synagogue is known 
to have been in this part of the city, in the district called 
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Kerateion which is mentioned in the passage in the 
biography of Symeon quoted above.?3 

Interest is given to the remainder of Malalas’ account 
by the discovery in the excavations now in progress at 
Antioch of a theatre at Daphne which may, from the 
archaeological and architectural evidence, have been 
built in the last quarter of the first century C.E. and thus 
may be identical with that which Malalas describes. 
Fragments had previously been found on the site which 
might belong to either one or two imperial statues,?> and 
fragments of two more imperial statues were found in the 
excavations;® all, however, are so mutilated that it is 
not possible to determine whether any of them belong to 
the statue of Vespasian which Malalas mentions. 


23 Malalas relates (207, 10) that in the reign of Demetrius I Soter 
(162-150 B.C.E.) the remains of the Maccabean martyrs were buried 
‘in Antioch in the so-called Kerateion; for there was a synagogue of 
the Jews there.”” The anonymous Arabic description of Antioch in 
codex Vaticanus Arabicus 286 mentions a church of St. Ashmunit, 
formerly a synagogue, which was at the foot of Mt. Silpius (the moun- 
tain which rises above the city), ‘‘toward the west’’ (translation by 
Guidi, Rendicontt della R. Accad. det Lincet, classe dt sctenze moralt, 
storiche e filologiche, ser. 5, tom. VI [1897], p. 160; cf. Kraeling, op. cit., 
p. 140; there is an annotated English translation of this description 
by W. F. Stinespring in an unpublished Yale dissertation). The state- 
ment that the synagogue was ‘‘toward the west”’ evidently reflects 
the tendency, shown by a number of the ancient literary sources for 
Antioch, to call ‘‘north’’ what was actually north-east; thus Libanius 
says (Orat. XI, 196) that the main street of Antioch ran ‘‘from east to 
west,’ whereas actually it ran from north-east to south-west (see the 
plan of the city published by C. R. Morey, ‘‘The Excavation of Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes,’’ Proceed. of the Amer. Philosoph. Soc., LX XVI [1936], 
p. 638). The ‘‘west’”’ of the Arabic description, according to this point 
of view, is really south. 

2471), N. Wilber, ‘‘The Theatre at Daphne,” Antioch, II, pp. 57-94. 

7° V. Chapot, Bull. de Corréspondance Hellénique, XXVI (1902), 
pp. 163-164. 

26 Antioch, II, ‘Catalogue of Sculpture,” p. 172, no. 147; p. 174, 
no. 173. 
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The sixth century in the Eastern Roman Empire saw 
the appointment to high ecclesiastical offices of several lay- 
men chosen from the upper ranks of the army and the civil 
service. Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria from 551 to 
570, had been before his appointment a high military officer, 
and his successor John had likewise passed the whole of his 
previous career in the army.’ It was evidently their marked 
executive ability which was responsible for the sudden 
translation of such men from the government service to the 
church, and in their new careers their energy and their mas- 
tery of administrative detail no doubt outweighed any pre- 
vious lack of training in theological affairs. 

One of these “warrior bishops” was Ephraemius of 
Amida, patriarch of Antioch from 527 to 545. Many of the 
events in his career can be traced in some detail. There are, 
however, certain incidents which historians have not yet 
had occasion to examine in the detail which they deserve. 
These episodes throw further light on his character, and 
one of them in particular affords an additional glimpse of 
the days in the summer of 540 when Antioch lay helpless be- 
fore Chosroes and the invading Persian army. 


For the early stages of Ephraemius’ career in the govern- 
ment service no evidence has been preserved. An inscription 
shows that at some time he was comes sacrarum largitionum, 
i.e. head of the central treasury of the empire. After this he 
became comes Orientis, at some time late in 522 or early in 
523, and he still held this office in November, 524.7 As 

1 For these and other similar appointments, see J. Maspero, Histoire des patriar- 
ches d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1923), 256-257 (ef. also 161, n. 1) 

2 The inscription, found near Seleucia Pieria, was set up during his tenure of the 
comitiva Orientis (see V. Chapot, ‘‘Antiquités de la Syrie du Nord,’’ Bull. de 
Correspondance Hellénique, XXVI [1902], 166-168, 289; οὗ. P. Perdrizet in 


Comptes rendus de l’Acad. des inscriptions et belles-lettres [1924], 324. The 
date given in this inscription shows that he was comes Orientis in November, 524. 
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“count of the East” he was the civil administrator of Pales- 
tine and Syria. His office was a peculiarly exacting one, for 
in addition to the duties which any such post carried with it, 
Ephraemius was responsible for the administration of An- 
tioch, where he had his headquarters. Traditionally one of 
the most turbulent cities of the East, Antioch was, at the 
time when Ephraemius was posted there, chronically troub- 
led by the riots of the partisans of the circus factions.* The 
unruly population had an additional cause for discontent in 
the recent suppression (A. D. 520) of the local Olympic 
festival, a measure of government economy which deprived 
the city of one of its most famous and most popular enter- 
tainments.* 


His routine tasks must have been sufficiently burden- 
some; but in addition Ephraemius was soon called upon to 
cope with two extraordinary disasters which visited An- 
tioch. The first was a great fire which broke out in October, 
525, and seems to have devastated a considerable part of the 
city.” Ephraemius had apparently retired from the office of 
comes Orientis before the fire, for the post is said to have 
been held by a certain Anatolius at the time of the disaster.® 
Evidently, however, Ephraemius was soon called upon to 
take up his old duties, for he is again found as comes Orientis 
in the following spring.’ It is not unlikely that he was re- 


Malalas’ reference to his appointment (416, line 20, Bonn ed.) oceurs in a context 
which indicates that he entered office during the first indiction (Sept. 1, 522— 
Aug. 31, 523). On the life of Ephraemius see, in addition to the studies eited be- 
low, A. Jiilicher, ‘‘Ephraimios,’’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, VI, col. 
17, and C. Karalevskij, ‘‘Antioche,’’ in Baudrillart, Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. 
eccl., IIT, col. 577; cf. also Histoire de l’église, publ. sous la direction de A. Fliche 
et V. Martin, tome IV (by Labriolle, Bardy, Bréhier, and Plinval; Paris, 1937), 
431. The reader may refer to these treatises for certain minor details of Ephraem- 
ius’ career in the church which it seems unnecessary to repeat here. 

Mal, 416, 20. 

Mal. 417, 5; ef. Procopius, Anecdota, XXVI, 6-9. 

Mal. 417, 9. 

Mal. loc. cit. In the Greek text of Malalas preserved in the codex Baroccianus at 
Oxford it is stated (417, 17) that Ephraemius was patriarch at the time of the 
fire. The Church Slavonic version of Malalas, which states that Euphrasius was 
patriarch during the fire, now proves that the reading in the Greek text is a 
scribe’s mistake (See V. M. Istrin, Chronika Ioanna Malaly v slavianskom perevo- 
die, in the Sbornik otdél, russkago yazyka i slovesnosti Akademii Nauk, tom. XCT, 
p. 19; I take this information from the English translation of this version by 
Professor Matthew Spinka, which it is hoped may soon be published). Theophanes, 
in his account of the event (A. M. 6018, p. 172, 9 ed. De Boor) says that Eu- 
phrasius was patriarch. The names could easily have been confused because of 
their similarity, and the confusion would have been made easier by the cireum- 
stance that Ephraemius was later made patriarch. 

7 See the following paragraph. 
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called to office expressly to take charge of the rebuilding of 
the burned areas, possibly because Anatolius had proved to 
be unequal to the task. 


But the city was not left in peace, for as though the fire 
were not a sufficient calamity, a catastrophic earthquake 
visited it in May, 526. The chronicler John Malalas, who 
lived at Antioch and possibly was an eye-witness of the dis- 
aster, has left an account of it which leaves no doubt that 
the city was almost completely destroyed.* Here again 
Ephraemius seems to have distinguished himself, for he was 
chosen (in 527) to be the successor of the patriarch, Eu- 
phrasius, who had perished in the disaster.® Malalas says 
that he was compelled to accept the election; his choice un- 
der the circumstances by the local clergy and the approval 
of the appointment by Justin and Justinian show how wide- 
ly his ability must have been recognized. 


To his ecclesiastical office Ephraemius brought the 
energy and the methodical habits of the state functionary, 
and it is easy to picture his vigor in organizing the persecu- 
tion of the Monophysites in 536. Another side of his char- 
acter, which is perhaps somewhat unexpected in the light of 
his early career, is reflected in his literary activity. Informa- 
tion has been preserved concerning three collections of theo- 
logical writings by him; fragments of these can be recov- 
ered, and they show an astonishingly wide knowledge of earlier 
theological literature.” 


In what is perhaps the most striking episode of his ca- 
reer, Ephraemius appears again in another great catas- 
trophe in the history of Antioch, the capture and sack of the 
city by the Persians in 540. Because of the condition of the 
sources, it is not possible to reconstruct with certainty his 
role on this occasion, but enough evidence remains to sug- 
gest the probable course of his conduct. 


8 Mal. 419, 5; many details now lost from the Greek text are preserved in the 
Church Slavonic version mentioned above. 

9 Mal. 432, 19; Evagrius, Eccl. Hist., IV, 6. Karalevskij is mistaken in stating 
(op. cit., col. 699) that Ephraemius became patriarch in 526; the election is 
dated by Malalas and by Theophanes (A. M. 6019, p. 173, 20) at about the time 
of the death of Justinus (Aug. 1, 527). There is no evidence how the patriarchate 
was administered in the interval before Ephraemius’ election. 

10 See J. B. Bury, Htstory of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1923), II, 377-378; 
Maspero, op. cit., 122, 144, 180; Labriolle, ete., op. cit., 454-455. 
11 O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. d. althirchl. Lit., Vv (Freiburg-i. -B., 1932), 17-18. 
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When Chosroes invaded Syria in 540, he found the land 
at his mercy; part of the Roman army was busy in the west- 
ern half of the empire, and the garrisons which remained in 
the East were insufficient to resist his advance.” In the cir- 
cumstances, the inhabitants of the larger cities often decid- 
ed to purchase their safety, and the Persians slowly pro- 
ceeded west almost unopposed. Antioch was, of course, the 
richest prize in Syria, and when Justinian learned of the in- 
vasion, he sent his cousin Germanus there, accompanied by 
only three hundred soldiers. Germanus saw that the de- 
fences of the city were in such a condition as to make resis- 
tance hopeless: the fortifications seem to have been in places 
badly planned, and they were probably insufficiently gar- 
risoned. Moreover, the promised reinforcements were not 
sent.” 


For what followed our principal source is Procopius. 
While he is generally trustworthy and truthful, his work 
was in a sense an “official” history, and sometimes he does 
not see fit to tell everything. In the present instance one de- 
tail of the events which preceded the capture of the city is 
preserved also in the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius, writ- 
ten about fifty years after the event. Evagrius says that he 
used Procopius’ account, but he also lived at Antioch and 
so had access to other local sources of information as well. 
It chances that Evagrius disagrees with Procopius in this 
detail, which has to do with the part played by Ephraemius. 
The point has been neglected by modern historians, who 
have followed Procopius’ account throughout.” 


Procopius tells us that when it became apparent that the 
city could not be defended, the inhabitants held a council, 
“at which it seemed most advisable to offer money to Chos- 
roes and thus escape the present danger. Accordingly, they 
sent Megas, the bishop of Beroea, a man of discretion who 
at that time happened to be tarrying among them, to beg for 
mercy from Chosroes.”** Megas met Chosroes near Hierap- 


12 For the history of the invasion see Bury, op. cit., II, 89 ff. 

13 Procopius, Wars, II, vi, 9-15. 

14 In addition to Bury’s account (p. 96), see the description in Ch. Diehl, Justinien 
(Paris, 1901), 583; also W. G. Holmes, The Age of Justinian and Theodora (ed. 
2, London, 1912), II, 588 ff., and H. Leclercq, ‘‘Antioche (Archéologie),’’ in 
ee Dict. d’arch. Chrét. et de liturgie, I, cols. 2390 f. (see below, note 


15 Procop. IT, vi, 16-17, translated by H. B. Dewing in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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olis, and succeeded in persuading the king to accept 1000 
pounds of gold and “depart from the whole Roman eni- 
pire.”** Megas returned to Antioch to obtain the money, 
and Chosroes proceeded to storm and capture Beroea (Alep- 
po) when the inhabitants were unable to pay the ransom of 
4000 pounds of silver which he demanded. 


Megas (Procopius continues), upon reaching Antioch and announc- 
ing the terms arranged by him with Chosroes, failed utterly to persuade 
them to carry out this agreement. For it happened that the Emperor Jus- 
tinian had sent John, the son of Rufinus, and Julian, his private secretary, 
as ambassadors to Chosroes .. . These men had reached Antioch and were 
remaining there. Now Julian . . . explicitly forbade everybody to give 
money to the enemy, or to purchase the cities of the emperor, and besides 
he denounced to Germanus the chief priest [1. e. patriarch] Ephraemius, 
as being eager to deliver over the city to Chosroes. For this reason Megas 
returned unsuccessful. But Ephraemius, the bishop of Antioch, fearing the 
attack of the Persians, went into Cilicia. There too came Germanus not 
long afterwards, taking with him some few men but leaving the most of 
them in Antioch." 


Procopius goes on to describe how the Persians finally 
captured the city after a brief resistance. He concludes: 


Chosroes commanded the army to capture and enslave the survivors 
of the population of Antioch, and to plunder all the property, while he 
himself with the ambassadors descended from the height [above the city] 
to the sanctuary which they call a church. There Chosroes found stores of 
gold and silver so great in amount that, though he took no other part of the 
booty except these stores, he departed possessed of enormous wealth. And 
he took down from there many wonderful marbles and ordered them to 
be deposited outside the fortifications, in order that they might convey 
these to the land of Persia. When he had finished these things, he gave 
orders to the Persians to burn the whole city. And the ambassadors begged 
him to withhold his hand only from the church, for which he had carried 
away ransom in abundance. This he granted to the ambassadors, but gave 
orders to burn everything else.'® 


Compared to this, Evagrius’ account is of the briefest. 
He says only that Procopius described the attack on An- 
tioch, Ephraemius “having left the city on the failure of all 
his plans. He is said to have saved the church and everything 
16 Procop. IT, vi, 25. 


17 Procop. II, vii, 14-18. 
18 Procop. II, ix, 14-18 (ef. ΤΙ, x, 6). 
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around it by arraying it with the holy offerings, so that they 
might serve as a ransom for it.” 


It is noteworthy that the one specific detail which 
Evagrius does give concerning the capture of the city is a 
flat contradiction of his predecessor’s account. Evagrius’ 
work being an ecclesiastical history, he would naturally be 
interested to a greater extent than Procopius in the pa- 
triarch’s role in the crisis. This is of course in itself no rea- 
son to accept without hesitation his statement concerning 
the work of Ephraemius; but if Procopius’ account is ex- 
amined in the light of Evagrius’, it seems possible to recover 
at least in part the circumstances which may have lain be- 
hind this discrepancy. 


It will have been noticed that Procopius attributes the 
decision to try to ransom the city entirely to the populace, 
and that he makes no mention whatever of how this plan 
was viewed by Germanus. Then he says that Julian de- 
nounced Ephraemius to Germanus “as being eager to de- 
liver over the city to Chosroes’—he does not indicate what 
method Ephraemius was supposed to have in mind. Finally 
he says that Chosroes spared the church at the intercession 
of the emperor’s ambassadors because they pointed out that 
the treasures taken from it amounted to an abundant ran- 
som for the building. 


In the last detail—that the treasures served to ransom 
the church—the two writers agree. Apparently Procopius 
either did not wish to ascribe the preservation of the church 
to the patriarch, or did not know (or did not believe) that 
this action should be attributed to him. There are indica- 
tions which suggest, with some plausibility, what may ac- 
tually have happened. It is evident that Germanus would 
have been compelled to agree to the effort to ransom the 
city, if indeed he did not actually (as Bury believes) propose 
the plan himself.” Elsewhere Procopius displays a marked 


19 Eccl. Hist., IV, 25. The way in which both Procopius (in the passage cited above) 
and Evagrius speak of ‘‘the church,’’ without using a descriptive epithet, im- 
plies that it was the most important of the churches at Antioch. At this time, this 
would be the Church of the Virgin, built by Justinian after the earthquake of 
526 (Mal. 423, 1; ef. Procop. Buildings, II, x, 24). The famous chureh of Con- 
stantine is said to have been burned in this earthquake (Mal. 419, 21; Leclerea, 
loc. cit., confuses the accounts of the earthquake and the sack by the Persians, 
stating mistakenly that the church of Constantine was burned in 540). 

20 Bury, loc. cit.; this is also the opinion of J. Haury, Byz. Zischr., IX (1900), 346. 
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tendency to praise the emperor’s cousin, and to attribute to 
him an energy and an ability which Malalas, for example, 
does not find in him.” Thus, since the effort to buy off the 
Persians was forbidden by the emperor’s own envoys, it 
seems possible that Procopius suppressed Germanus’ part 
in the scheme in order to save his face. Ephraemius, how- 
ever, had no claim to vindication and so Procopius repre- 
sented him as being “denounced” to Germanus, with whom 
he may actually have been working in close collaboration.” 


Whether Ephraemius ought to have remained in An- 
tioch when it became clear that the city could not be saved 
is a debatable point: certainly it is difficult to believe that he 
fled in fear, as Procopius says he did. In any case the great 
church itself was saved, and it seems impossible, in the light 
of Procopius’ account, to deny to the patriarch the credit 
for realizing that there was a chance to preserve at least the 
building itself by giving up its treasures to the greedy in- 
vaders, and for having the courage to put this plan into exe- 
cution. Thus it is possible to recover one more instance of 
determined and decisive action by the church in an emergen- 
cy which the secular power was unable to meet. 

21 Procop. Wars, VII, x1, 9 and Anec., V, 8 ff.; Mal. 480, 1; ef. Haury, loc. cit. 
22 Germanus would of course have given up the effort to ransom the city when the 


envoys arrived; possibly he abandoned Ephraemius, without making an effort to 
save him from their accusations. 
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PROCOPIUS ON ANTIOCH : 


A STUDY OF METHOD IN THE « DE AEDIFICHS » 


The De aedificiis of Procopius, written apparently in 
response to the wishes of the Emperor Justinian, was 
published in 560 or soon after (+). Most of the building 
activities described were undoubtedly routine works, but all 
are attributed to the Emperor’s personal initiative, and no 
opportunity is lost to call attention to his generosity, wis- 
dom, and ingenuity (2). Procopius certainly had access to 
official sources of information, and he drew also upon per- 
sonal knowledge and upon the reports of others (*). The 
material was so extensive that many works are recorded 


(1) For the date, see J. Haury, Procopiana, I (Progr., Augsburg, 
1890/1), p. 28. On the character of Procopius’ book as an expression 
of the conception of the Emperor as the source of all public building 
activities, reference may be made to the Introduction by the present 
writer in H. B. DEwIN@a’s edition of the De aedificiis, with an En- 
glish translation, which will shortly be published in the Loeb Classical 
Library. | 

(2) Praise of the Emperor is carried to absurdity when it is said 
(V, vi, 12) that Justinian chose the oxen which were to bring from 
the quarry the stones for the construction of his church at Jerusalem. 
Such passages are sometimes thought to be ironical. The book of 
course gives the impression that Justinian’s works were extensive 
and important, but E. HoniGMANN points out (Realencyclopddie, 
IV A, col. 1716, s. v. Syria) that at least in Syria the fortifications 
built or strengthened were actually not of great value. 

(3) Procopius travelled widely, and there is undoubtedly some 
basis for the declaration (VI, vii, 18-19) that his information comes 
from personal knowledge or the reports of others, though it is im- 
possible to believe that all his material was so obtained. He ascribes 
his knowledge of the country near Rhabdios to personal observation 
(II, iv, 3). The phrase «so far as my memory goes » with which the 
long list of forts in IV, xi is introduced is plainly rhetorical, 
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simply in lists, which appear in three places (4), and in order 
to compose a panegyric which might be both brief and effec- 
tive Procopius would naturally have had to make a selection 
of the material which was to be described in detail; and he 
would have been guided, both in choice and use of material, 
by the exigencies of his purpose (3). 

The transparency of the object and method of the work 
are probably responsible for the absence of any detailed 
study of the writer’s technique. Critical investigation of a 
typical passage will, however, furnish specific illustration of 
the author’s method, and will provide an opportunity to 
examine detail which might be missed in casual reading of 
the work. 


(1) The first two lists (IV, iv and xi) are catalogues of places in 
which fortifications were built or repaired, in geographical divisions. 
Their extent implies the use of archival material. At the beginning 
of the first list Procopius says that he will distinguish new work from 
reconstruction, and he proceeds to list separately the two kinds of 
work done at various places ; sometimes, however, he merely enu- 
merates works without making this distinction. The failure is 
especially noticeable when geographical divisions include only a 
few works: apparently Procopius did not think it worth while to 
subdivide the shorter geographical sections, as he did the longer ones, 
by characterizing the nature of the operations. Procopius was interes- 
ted primarily in recording Justinian’s work and in claiming for the 
emperor as much credit as possible, even to the extent of describing 
as new work of Justinian what was actually repair or reconstruction. 
The third list (V, ix) is made up of rough geographical divisions ; 
the works recorded in the latter part have no connection, in location 
or nature, with the monasteries in and near Jerusalem with which 
the list begins. The contents may indicate that at least the latter 
part consists of preliminary notes of material which Procopius in- 
tended eventually to insert in the text, or it might represent miscel- 
laneous material which he felt he had to mention, but did not consider 
important enough to distribute. 

(2) Cf. his remarks on the difficulty created by the abundance of 
the material, I, ii, 18-19 ; I, ix, 17-18; VI, vii, 18-19. It is charac- 
teristic that he feels himself justified in attributing to Justinian 
works carried out during the reign of Justinus, during which, of 
course, Justinian was the chief power in the Empire (I, iii, 3; I, 
iv, 29). He attributes to Justinian (II, vii) repairs after a flood at 
Edessa which Malalas says (p. 418, 8 Bonn) occurred during the 
reign of Justinus, 
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The description of the rebuilding of Antioch after its 
sack by the Persians in 540 is, next to the accounts of the 
Emperor’s works at Constantinople and Jerusalem, one of 
the most extensive of the passages devoted to single cities, 
and will serve admirably to illustrate Procopius’ technique 
because there is other ancient literary evidence for the 
topography of the city, and notably because the only struc- 
‘ture in it which Procopius describes in detail is practically 
intact. This account was utilized by Otfried Miller in his 
study of the history and topography of the city (4) and it 
was examined in greater detail by Richard Forster in his 
_ supplement to Miiller’s work (5), but these scholars did not 
analyze the whole of the passage, and treated it only as 
material for their topographical studies. 

The rebuilding of Antioch after the sack by the Persians 
was evidently selected for description because this furnished 
better material for Procopius’ purpose than the rehabilita- 
tion of the city after the earthquakes which visited it in 
Justinian’s time. There were catastrophic earthquakes in 
520 and 528, and others in 553 and 557 (8). An earthquake, 
however, was a commonplace disaster compared with the 
destruction of a city such as Antioch by an enemy ; recon- 
struction after an earthquake would be considered more or 
less a routine matter, while a description of rehabilitation 
after a sack enabled Procopius to dwell upon the special 
measures taken for the city’s future defence. | 

A brief description of the site will provide sufficient 
background for the examination of Procopius’ account (9. 


(1) Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839), cited here by 
MiuiLLER’s name only. 

(2) Antiochia am Orontes, in Jahrb. des k. deutschen archdol. Inst, 
XIT (1897), pp. 103-149, cited here by FérSTER’s name only. Other 
scholars reproduce the opinions of Miiller and Forster. 

(3) Matatas, 419, 5 ff., 442, 18 ff. ; CeEDRENUS, 674, 12 and 676 
10; cf. also Grycas, 500, 13 Bonn. 

(4) See the plan published by C. R. Morey, The Excavation of 
Antioch, in Proceedings of the Amer. Philosoph. Soc., LX XVI (1936) 
p. 638, with the panoramic photographs, Plates I and XI, and the 
plans published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The Excavations, 
1933-1936, ed. by R. STILLWELL (Princeton, 1938), pp. 215, 222, 
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The city lay between the river Orontes, on the west, and 
a mountain on the east ; it was built principally on the main- 
land but also occupied an island which lay in the river to 
the north and west of the remainder of the city. At the time 
of the Persian invasion the city was enclosed by a wall 
which ran along the river and ascended the slopes of the 
mountain, at the north and south, to continue, at the east, 
along the top of the mountain; the island had been sur- 
rounded by a wall of its own (*). Most of the city on the 
mainland was built on level ground; a part of it extended 
up the first slope of the mountain until progress was rendered 
impossible by a sharp rise, the upper slope being steep and 
uninhabitable. Somewhat to the north of the middle of the 
site is a narrow gorge in the mountain, through which flowed 
a violent torrent, running west until it entered the fortific- 
ations ; it then flowed south for a short distance through 
a ravine until it entered the plain in which the city was built, 
where it turned to flow west to the Orontes. 

It is at once evident that while Procopius’ account conveys 
a general impression of the site, it does not pretend to give 
a detailed or systematic picture of it (II, x, 2-25): 


2. Above all he made Antioch, which is now called Theoupolis, 
both fairer and stronger by far than it had been formerly. 3. In 
ancient times its circuit-wall was both too long and for no reason 
full of many turnings, in some places uselessly enclosing the level 
ground and in others the summits of the mountain, and for this 
reason it was exposed to attack in a number of places. 4. Drawing 
it in according to what was suited to the need, the Emperor Justi- 


Reference may also be made to the plans in the Guide Bleu of Syria 
and Palestine (Paris, 1932), p. 195, and in Baedeker, Palestine and 
Syria, ed. 5 (Leipzig, 1912), facing p. 387; Forster’s plan (Pl. VI) 
is based on an earlier edition of Baedeker. Miiller’s reconstruction 
of the plan of the city from the literary evidence (Pl. A) is of the 
greatest value, but he had never visited the site and had only inac- 
curate plans and the often unreliable descriptions of travellers. 

(1) LiBanius, Orat., XI, 204-206, vol. I, pp. 507-508, ed. Forster. 
There are well-preserved remains of a wall along the top of the 
mountain, and traces of walls along the river and at the north and 
osuth of the city ; see the plans cited above, 
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nian arranged it so that it should not guard the same parts as 
formerly, but should protect, in the proper way, the city alone. 
do. The lower part of the circuit, where the city was dangerously 
spread out, lying in a level area and being undefended because of 
the excessive length of the wall, he drew in as closely as possible, 
advantageously concentrating the city there so that it was protected 
by being compressed. 6. And the river Orontes, which flowed in 
a winding course past the former situation of the city, he caused to 
change its bed, so as to flow in a new stream close to the circuit 
of the wall. 7. Thus, by means of an artificial channel, bringing 
the stream around as close as possible, he both removed from the 
city the danger arising out of its excessive size and recovered the 
protection afforded by the Orontes. 8. By building other bridges 
there he furnished new means of crossing the river, and after 
changing its stream as far as was necessary, he then restored it to 
its former course. 9. The upper part (*), in the mountainous por- 
tion, he arranged as follows. On the summit of the mountain, 
which they call Orokassias, there happened to be a rock outside 
the wall, very close to it, nearly matching the height of the forti- 
fications in this place and making it very easily attacked. 10. It 
was from this point actually that the city was taken by Chosrocs, 
as is related in my work on the subject (7). The region within the 
wall was for the most part bare and difficult to traverse, 11. for 
high rocks and impassable ravines divide up that district, so that 
the paths from that place have no outlet; thus the wall there 
is just as if it belonged to some other city and not to Antioch at 
all. 12. So he bade farewell to the rock, which, being close to 
the wall, clearly made it easy to capture, and decided to build 
the fortifications of the city as far away from it as possible, having 
realized from the experience of events the folly of those who had 
built the city in former times. 13. Moreover, he made level the 
region within the wall, which formerly had been precipitous, 
making approaches there which would in the future be passable 
not only for men on foot, but for cavalry, and would even serve 
as waggon-roads. 14. He also built baths and reservoirs on these 
hills within the wall. And he dug a cistern in each tower, remedying 


(1) J. e., of the circuit-wall. 
(2) De bello Persico, 11, vi, 10-13 ; viii, 12 ff. 
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the want of water which had previously existed there by means of 
rain-water. 

15. It is proper to describe also what he did with the torrent 
which comes out of these mountains. Two precipitous mountains 
rise above the city, approaching each other quite closely. 16. Of 
these they call the one Orokassias and the other is called Staurin. 
Where they come to an end they are joined by.a glen and ravine 
which lies between them, which produces a torrent, when it rains, 
called Onopniktes. This, coming down from a height, swept 
over the circuit-wall (peribolos) and on occasion rose to a great 
volume, spreading into the streets of the city and doing ruinous 
damage to those who lived in that district. 17. But even for this 
the Emperor Justinian found the remedy, in the following way. 
Before that part of the circuit-wall (peribolos) which lies nearest 
to the ravine out of which the torrent was hurled against the 
fortifications (feichisma), he built a very stout wall (toichos), 
reaching from the hollow bed of the ravine to each of the two 
mountains, so that the stream could no longer go past it when it 
was at full flood, but would collect for some distance and form 
a lake. 18. Making gates (thyrides) in the wall (foichos), he con- 
trived that the stream, flowing through these, should lose its 
force gradually, checked by this artifical barrier, and no longer 
violently assault the circuit-wall (peribolos) with its full stream, 
and overflow it and damage the city, but should gently and evenly 
flow away in the manner I have described and, with this means of 
outflow, should proceed through the channel wherever the inhabit- 
ants of former times would have wished to lead it if it had been 
so moderate. 

19. This then was what the Emperor Justinian accomplished 
concerning the circuit-wall of Antioch. He also rebuilt the whole 
city, which had been completely burned by the enemy. 20. Since 
everything was everywhere reduced to ashes and levelled to the 
ground, and since many heaps of ruins were all that remained of 
the burned city, it became impossible for the people of Antioch 
to recognize the site of any person’s house, when first they carried 
out the debris, and to clear out the remains of the burned houses ; 
and since there were no longer any public stoas or colonnaded 
courts, nor any market-place remaining anywhere, and since the 
side-streets no longer marked off the thoroughfares of the city, 
they could not undertake the construction of any house. 21. But 
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the Emperor without any delay transported the debris as far as 
possible from the city, and thus freed the air and the ground of 
all encumbrances ; then he first of all covered the foundations of 
the city everywhere with stones large enough to load a waggon. 
22. Next he marked it off with colonnades and market-places, 
and defining all the blocks of houses by means of streets, and 
setting up channels and fountains and sewers, which are the 
adornment of the city, he constructed in it theatres and baths, 
ornamenting it with all the other public buildings by means of 
which the prosperity of a city is wont to be shown. He also, 
by bringing in a number of artisans and craftsmen, made it easy 
and less troublesome for the inhabitants to build their own houses. 
23. Thus it was brought about that Antioch has become more 
splendid now than it formerly was. 24. Moreover he built there 
a great church to the Mother of God. The beauty of this, and its 
magnificence in every respect it is impossible to describe ; he also 
endowed it with the income from considerable funds. 25. He 
also built a very large church for the Archangel Michael. He 
made provision likewise for the poor of the place who were suffering 
from diseases, providing buildings for them and all the means for 
the care and cure of their ailments, for men and women separately, 
and he made no less provision for strangers who might be staying 
for any time in the city. 


The account is made up of three parts: (a) description 
of changes in the walls and of the device for regulating the 
torrent ; (b) description of the rebuilding of the city itself, 
including mention of various types of public buildings ; 
and (c) a brief record of two churches; hospitals, and a 
guest-house. As one would expect, there are a number of 
generalizations and patent exaggerations. Procopius prob- 
ably magnifies the destruction wrought by the Persians, 
and it is impossible to believe that the rebuilding was 
carried out as elaborately as he says: the city can hardly 
have been destroyed so thoroughly that people could not 
recognize their property (§ 20). The account likewise con- 
tains commonplace passages such as are frequent in the 
De aedificiis and need not be taken to apply literally to the 
restoration of Antioch. One cannot believe that Justinian 
(§ 2) «made Antioch... fairer and stronger by far than it 
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had been formerly », and (§ 23) that« it was brought about 
that Antioch has become more splendid now than it formerly 
was »; Miller remarks (p. 131) that while the city may have 
been made stronger, it certainly cannot have recovered its 
magnificence of the Theodosian period. The list of public 
buildings represents a commonplace feature of not only a 
work such as the De aedificiis but of any general description 
of the rebuilding or restoration of a city: ὃ 22 is typical of 
many stereotyped passages elsewhere in the work in which 
such buildings are enumerated in order to show that cities 
were provided with the necessary public buildings (*). 


(1) Ε. g., III, iv, 18: when the population of Melitene increased 
until there was no more room within the fortifications, the people 
moved outside, « where were built for them churches and the head- 
quarters of the magistrates and the agora and such other places of 
selling as there are and all the streets of the city and stoas and baths 
and theatres and anything else that belongs to the adornment of a 
large city »; IV, i, 23, of Justiniana Prima: « it is not easy to recount 
the churches and to describe the magistrates’ headquarters is im- 
possible, the size of the stoas, the beauty of the agoras, the fountains, 
the streets, the baths, the shops»; V, ii, 4-5: « moreover he built... 
a public bath which had not previously existed and repaired another 
which was in ruins... He also built here churches and a palace and 
stoas and dwellings for magistrates and made it a flourishing city 
in all other ways » ; similar phrases occur in I, xi, 21 ; II, viii, 24-25 ; 
11, ix, 7; V, iv, 16; VI, i, 13; VI, iv, 11. This feeling that no city 
was complete or could properly be called a polis without such build- 
ings is illustrated by a passage in Pausanias (X, iv, 1), and similar 
passages are found in Malalas, 409, 13 ; 363, 12 ; εἰ. 427, 14. The use 
of such phrases is illustrated in the accounts of the foundation of 
Dara ; see W. ENSSLIN, Zur Griindungsgeschichte von Dara-A nastasio- 
polis, in Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb., V (1926/7), pp. 342-347. Miiller, not 
recognizing the commonplace character of this part of the account, 
took the reference to theatra literally (p. 131), and pointed out the 
contrast between the construction of theatra ascribed here to Justin- 
ian and the notice in Malalas (448, 20) that previously the emperor 
had, because of disorders, forbidden spectacles in the theatre at 
Antioch. The stereotyped character of the passage forbids us to 
believe that Justinian necessarily constructed ftheafra in the city ; 
moreover, theatron could be applied to any place in which spectacles 
of any kind were presented (e. g. a hippodrome), and does not neces- 
sarily, as Miller believed, mean a scenic theatre alone (see the uses 
of theatron collected by Albert MiuLLER, Untersuch. zu den Biihnen- 
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Commonplaces and exaggerations of this kind are to be 
expected in any account written with a purpose such as 
Procopius had, and they are readily recognized. One might, 
however, also look for a certain amount of accuracy, or at 
least for circumstantial information such as is lacking in 
the generalized part of the passage; nevertheless, major 
omissions and difficulties are found. In the first place, 
Procopius neglects to mention that the walls had been left 
intact by the Persians: he tells us this in his description of 
the capture of the city in the De bello Persico (11, x, 9), 
᾿ and there is no reason to doubt the statement, since Proco- 
pius cannot have had any reason to fabricate it. Again, 
there is no mention of the island, and the student of the 
topography of the city wonders where the canal was. dug, 
and what relation, if any, it had to the island (*). Procopius 


alterthiimern, in Philologus, Suppl. VII (1899), pp. 65-77), so that 
Procopius probably uses the word here in its generalized rather than 
its limited sense (cf. the use of theatra in III, iv, 18, quoted above, 
and his remark, De bello Persico, I, xvii, 37, on the constant rivalries 
of the people of Antioch « in the theatra »). 

(1) If the wall were straightened and the canal dug on the main- 
land near the island, this must have affected the defensibility of the 
island. Procopius implies that the section of the river which the 
canal replaced was filled up, for he says that the canal amounted to 
a change in the course of the river; but one wonders whether, in 
this case, the wall about the island would also be changed to follow 
the canal. Again, it is possible that the canal was dug through the 
island. If, however, the wall were straightened and the canal dug 
above or below the island, the defensibility of the island might not 
have been affected. Procopius’ silence raises the further question 
whether the island was considered a part of the city at the time of 
the Persian invasion and after. It is possible, if not probable, that 
the island had been wholly or partly abandoned, as a part of the 
city, before the invasion, for Evagrius records that it was severely 
damaged in the earthquake of 457 or 458 (II, 12, p. 63 Bidez-Par- 
mentier ; Miiller, p. 15), and accordingly Justinian’s work may have 
adapted the defences of the city to the resulting condition by straight- 
ening the wall where the shape of the island had formerly made it 
circuitous (the branch of the river between the island and the main- 
land might have been filled in by the earthquake). Forster’s inter- 
pretation is thus highly questionable when he says, after describing 
the change in the wall (p. 132). « Mit andern Worten : er [Justinian] 
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likewise fails to indicate whether changes were made in the 
walls at the north and south of the city. Finally, difficulty 
is encountered in the reference to a rock at the top of the 
mountain, from which the Persians are said to have broken | 
into the city, so that Justinian removed the defences from 
its vicinity. Procopius mentions this rock in his account. 
of the capture of the city in the De bello Persico (II, vi, 
11 ff.), which might be based on reports of eye-witnesses, 
but it is difficult to believe that the rock or eminence was 
as dangerous as Procopius says. One might hesitate to 
believe that the story about the rock is wholly a fiction, but 
it is still more difficult to suppose that the fortifications 
should have been built in the first place in such a dangerous 
position as Procopius describes, or that, if no other course 
were possible, some effort should not have been made to 
protect the wall adequately from a danger which, according 
to Procopius’ account, would have been obvious when the for- 
tifications were planned (2). 


gab die Insel und die zwischen den Windungen des Flusses gelegenen 
Teile als Stadt auf, so dass strenggenommen der Orontes nicht mehr 
durch die Stadt, sondern an ihr vorbeifloss.» This supposition 
that the canal was associated with the island is, on the basis of 
Procopius’ account alone, entirely unwarranted, and Evagrius’ 
positive testimony concerning the island (which Forster does not 
consider) is of greater importance than an inference from silence. 
Forster (p. 132, n. 128; p. 134, n. 138) observes that careful writers 
of the earlier period speak of the Orontes as flowing through the 
city, while the sources after 540 say that it flowed past it. The 
distinction is of small value, however, for even when the _ island 
was a part of the city one branch of the river flowed past the island 
and thus could be said to flow past the city ; and the phrases used 
by the later writers may be purely rhetorical, meaning simply « An- 
tioch is situated on the Orontes (and therefore the Orontes flows 
past the city).» The slight importance of such evidence is shown 
by the way in which Procopius himself twice says that before Jus- 
tinian’s changes the Orontes « flowed past» Antioch (De aed., II, 
x, 6; De bello Persico, II, vi, 10). 

(1) Procopius relates that when the Persian attack was expected 
Justinian sent Germanus to examine the defences of Antioch. Ger- 
manus noticed that on the mountain the walls could easily be as- 
saulted from the rock which Procopius mentions here (De bello 
Persico, II, vi, 11). He wished either to have the rock cut off from 
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Evidently this part of the account exhibits major defi- 
ciencies as a source of knowledge of the site: it remains to 
be seen what judgment is to be passed upon the account 
of the one structure in the city which Procopius describes in 
detail. The well-preserved structure known in medieval 
and modern times as the Iron Gate (in Arabic, Bab el-Hadid) 
has been thought to have been built by Justinian ; it stands 
in the position which Procopius assigns to the Emperor’s 
device for controlling the torrent, and contains openings 
for the passage of water such as Procopius describes. Since 
the existing structure contains at least two different kinds 
of masonry (Ὁ), it is difficult to determine how much of it 
may have been built by Justinian. The chief question, 
however; is that of the originality of Justinian’s device. 
Forster points out (p. 137) that such an arrangement would 
be obvious and that some similar provision must have been 
made before Justinian’s time. The section of the city 
through which the torrent flowed would have been unin- 
habitable without some such arrangement, and the construc- 
tion of such a device is implied in Malalas’ description of 


the wall by a ditch or to have the wall built higher, but nothing 
was done because the engineers objected that there was no time and 
that the Persians might arrive and see the preparations and so learn 
of the weakness at this point. The successful attack from the rock 
is described in II, viii, 8 ff. F6érster, who had visited Antioch, 
hesitates (p. 134) to accept this part of the account in the De aedificiis, 
but does not discuss the matter in detail ; Miller (p. 55, n. 103; p. 
127) accepts the statement about the rock at face value, but he had 
not visited the site and had no detailed knowledge of the conform- 
ation of the mountain. When the Persians captured Antioch in 
255/6 they made their successful surprise attack at the top of the 
mountain (Ammian. Marc., XXIII, v, 3). The capture of the city 
in 540 is described (in the form of a vision) in the Vifa S. Symeonis 
Stylitae iunioris, ch. 57, published by H. DELEHAYE, Les Saints sty- 
lites (Brussels, 1923), pp. 248-249, which is paraphrased by Nice- 
phorus in Acta SS., Maii, tom. V (Paris edition, 1866), 331 ff. Pro- 
copius’ rock is not mentioned in this account. For observations on 
certain other peculiarities in Procopius’ account of the capture of 
the city, see G. Downey, Ephraemius, Patriarch of Antioch, in 
Church History, VII (1938), pp. 364-370. 

(1) Férster reproduces photographs (pp. 136-137) and the older 
views of Cassas (p. 113) and BARTLETT (p. 135). 
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the work at Antioch which he ascribes to Tiberius, who, he 
says, built a wall about this section of the city and thus 
might have constructed a dam with gates at the same time ; 
it is likely, however, that such provision would have heen 
made in the Seleucid period (this part of the city having 
been developed by Antiochus Epiphanes), and Tiberius 
may have only restored or improved an existing water- 
gate (*). Procopius’ effort to imply that Justinian was 
the first to provide for adequate control of the stream can 
be laid to his wish to praise the Emperor, and Forster suggests 
that the new wall was built because the existing one was not 
high enough or not well placed. The peribolos is evidently, 
from Procopius’ account, such an older device, but he says 
little about it ; he gives no clear indication of its relation to 
Justinian’s wall, and does not state its function in the new 
arrangement, or whether it was retained or demolished by 
Justinian. For this reason Férster was led to an interpre- 
tation of the passage which, though erroneous, can readily 
be understood and serves to illustrate the difficulties to 
which Procopius’ method could give rise. Since Procopius 
does not say how the water got over the old peribolos after 
passing through Justinian’s totchos, Forster concluded that 
the passage is confused and that Procopius was actually 
describing only one wall, the thyrides being in the peribolos. 
It is plain, however, that Procopius distinguishes Justinian’s 
toichos from the peribolos, though he does not make their 
relation clear. J 6rster’s failure to understand the passage 
is evident from the way in which he could suggest that the 
new water-gate might have been built in a different place 
from the older city-wall without realizing that Procopius 
specifically says that this was the case (3). 


(1) See ἃ. Downey, Imperial Building Records in Malalas, in 
Byz. Ztschr.,. XXXVIII (1938), pp. 301-302. The effect of the 
absence of regulation of the stream is shown by the depth to which 
buildings along its course have been buried since antiquity ; see the 
report on a trial excavation in this region by J. LAssus in Antioch, 
I, pp. 101-105. 

(2) Forster is thus mistaken (p. 135) in criticizing E. G. RrEy’s 
correct interpretation of the passage (Etude sur les monuments de 
lV’ architecture militaire des Croisés en Syrie (Paris, 1871], pp. 190-191). 
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Such a misinterpretation exemplifies the inadequacy of 
the passage as a source of topographical information, and 
the characteristics of the account would naturally suggest, 
to one who read it only from this point of view, that it is 
deficient, vague, and inaccurate. Thus Forster observes 
that the account is written (p. 131) « zwar ausfiihrlich, aber 
nicht auf Grund sorgfaltiger Beobachtung der Oertlichkeit, 
sondern nach Aufzeichnungen Andrer oder nach mangel- 
hafter Erinnerung an einen friiheren Besuch der Stadt » (’). 

On reflection, it is difficult to accept the view that the 
form and contents of the account are to be explained in this 
way by supposing that Procopius’ knowledge was defective. 
It at once seems hazardous to suppose that Procopius had 
no clear idea of the scheme of the city or that he did not 
have, or could not easily obtain, fairly detailed knowledge 
of what was done to restore it, for in addition to having 
access to official information, Procopius had very probably 
visited Antioch ; and even if he had not, or if he felt that his 
recollection was deficient, there can be no question that 
he could readily learn anything that he wished to know 
about one of the most prominent cities of the East (2. A 


Forster also (p. 136, n. 146) assumes a corruption in the reference 
to the « channel» and the «former inhabitants» at the end of the 
description (§ 19), but while the passage is phrased awkwardly, its 
meaning is clear. 

(1) Another passage which has been unjustly criticized is the 
statement (§ 13) that the Emperor « made level the region within 
the wall, which formerly had been precipitous, making approaches 
there which would in the future be passable not only for men on foot, 
but for cavalry, and would even serve as waggon-roads». Both 
MiiLLER (pp. 127-128) and FORSTER (p. 134) point out that it would 
have been impossible to level the ground extensively within the 
wall, because of the precipitous nature of the terrain, and Miiller 
supposes that the passage may be merely a piece of flattery. Ex- 
tensive levelling would of course be impossible, but Procopius’ 
words need mean no more than that Justinian improved the com- 
munications between the city and the fortifications, and that he 
levelled the ground immediately inside the wall, in order to facilitate 
the movements of troops. 

(2) Procopius’ use of the names Staurin, Orokassias, and Onop- 
niktes suggests that at least some of his knowledge of Antioch was 
obtained either by a visit or from persons who lived there. These 
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more natural approach would be to inquire whether the form 
and contents of the account may not have been influenced by 
the purpose of the work and by the exigencies of its form. 

In the first place, both the amount and the kind of infor- 
mation given must have been influenced to a considerable 
degree by the position in which the account stood. At the 
beginning of the second book Procopius describes in detail 
work which was done at Dara (11, i-ili, pp. 46-57 Haury), 
and shortly before the passage on Antioch (II, x, 2-25, 
pp. 76-80) he relates that the Emperor did at Edessa (11, 
vil, pp. 66-68). Thus there stood, before the passage on 
Antioch, two detailed accounts of the restoration and forti- 
fication of cities, in which Procopius had had ample oppor- 
tunity to develop his picture of Justinian’s wisdom and ge- 
nerosity in such matters. One would accordingly expect 
to find less detail concerning such work at Antioch, and the 
passage is, indeed, much briefer than that on Dara; at the 
same time, however, one would expect to find in it the same 
emphasis and the same point of view which pervade the 
remainder of the book. 

Next, it is to be observed that the description of the re- 
building of the city itself, which is placed in the middle of. 
the account, is made up of commonplaces and exaggerations, 
which serve only to convey a general impression of the ex- 


terms, found only in Procopius, appear to be local popular names, 
such as might not appear in public records or be known to those 
who had no personal knowledge of the site. Onopniktes, meaning 
« donkey-drowner », is clearly, in comparison with the name Par- 
menios which Malalas applies to the stream (Forster, p. 128, n. 109), 
a local popular designation. Other writers call the mountain Sil- 
pios (HONIGMANN, in Realencycl., III A, col. 114, 5. v. Silpion oros). 
It seems likely that the name Staurin originated in an incident of the 
earthquake of 526 described by Malalas (421, 9), «On the third 
day after the disaster there appeared in the sky the holy cross in a 
cloud in the northern part of the city, and when they saw it they, 
all wept and prayed for an hour. » If this is the origin of the name, 
it might not have become current outside of Antioch during Pro- 
copius’ time. Orokassias, which Procopius also employs in the des- 
cription of the capture of the city (De bello Persico, II, vi, 10), would 
apparently be used because the mountain forms a part of the chain 
loosely called Casius, and might or might not represent colloquial 
usage. 
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cellence of Justinian’s work. The improvement in the walls 
and the device for the control of the torrent were evidently 
chosen for description because they were special measures 
made necessary by recent events and by local conditions, 
and so would contribute better to Procopius’ picture than 
an account of routine work such as would be carried out 
anywhere after a catastrophe. These detailed descriptions 
are naturally placed first in order to focus attention upon 
them : the impression of the importance of the work would 
have been weakened if the generalized description had been 
placed first. Finally, the record of the churches of the Vir- 
gin and of Michael, the hospitals, and the guest-house re- 
presents a routine feature of an account of this kind. Pro- 
copius mentions that the Emperor had a particular interest 
in the recording of his churches of the Virgin, and he announ- 
ces, early in the work, that he will take care to mention the 
churches which were built in all parts of the empire (ἢ. 
There is no similar reference to imperial interest in churches 
of Michael, but the frequency with which Procopius men- 
tions them implies that they were considered to be of im- 
portance (*). Again, the erection of hospitals and guest- 
houses is recorded with care throughout the work, and the 
Emperor and Empress are said to have taken special interest 
in such establishments (*). Reference to buildings of this 
kind at Antioch was thus mandatory, and here, as frequently 
elsewhere, they are recorded at the end of the account. 
All this will readily be admitted, but one might still 
maintain that if Procopius had had any clear knowledge 
of the site he could easily have given important information 
which he omits (e. g. concerning the island and the relation 
of the canal to it), and that he could have written more 
exactly of what he does mention (e. g. of the relation of 
Justinian’s water-gate to the older wall). One might claim 
that he could have done this without adding appreciably 
to the length of the passage and without detracting from 
its effect, and that, indeed, a clearer and more detailed 


(1) I, iii, 1; ix, 17-18. 
(2) See Haury’s index nominum, s. n. Michael. 
(3) I, ii, 14-18 ; ix, 2-6 ; xi, 27; V, iii, 20 ; vi, 25 ; ix, 4, 27, 35, 38. 
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account would have enhanced the impression which he 
strove to create. | 

Further, it might be urged that the characteristics which 
make the text disappointing as a source of topographical 
information are to be ascribed to the desire for brevity or 
to the effort to avoid dulness in an inherently monotonous 
subject, the result of which would be, in any passage, avoid- 
ance or suppression of particulars. 

To the first arguments the reply can be made that the way 
in which Procopius writes of those works at Antioch to 
which he gives special attention may be considered just 
as characteristic of his purpose and method as the way in 
which he describes the rebuilding of the city in a generalized 
fashion. The extent to which the effort at brevity and 
variety may be responsible for the way in which the account 
is written is difficult to determine, and the question how 
far this effort and the necessity of praising the Emperor may 
have contributed to each other is still more perplexing. 
In the circumstances it is possible only to point out how 
certain features of the account could reflect Procopius’ 
purpose, and leave the reader to decide whether the purpose 
is wholly responsible for these, or whether they are to be 
ascribed partly or entirely to the effort at conciseness. 
Reference to the island might be omitted because Proco- 
pilus wished to concentrate attention on the rectification of 
the wall. Procopius might omit to say that the walls were 
left intact by the Persians because this information would 
have been of no significance for his purpose; but it is con- 
celvable, in the light of his purpose, that he said nothing 
about this because mention of the undamaged condition 
of the walls might give the impression that Justinian’s 
work would be confined to points where rectification was 
necessary, whereas silence might suggest that more extensive 
changes were made. 

Much the same thing may be true in the case of the rock 
from which the city is said to have been entered. It is 
difficult to believe that such a rock was as dangerous or 
vital to the fortifications as Procopius says. There must 
have been some basis for Procopius’ account of the way 
in which the Persians broke into the city, but it is incredible 
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that the fortifications can have been built in such an ob- 
viously dangerous way as his description implies ; exaggera- 
tion of the danger would, however, conform naturally to 
his purpose. A description such as Procopius gives might 
represent a local tradition or an official version of the battle 
designed to account for the apparent ease with which the 
city was taken, and the obviousness of the danger furnished 
a suitable opportunity for drawing a contrast between 
Justinian’s wisdom and the short-sightedness of the builders 
of the fortifications. 

Finally, Procopius’ chief purpose in describing the Iron 
Gate was to show the ingenuity and value of the arrange- 
ment. The first device which he used was the implication 
that there had never before existed any adequate control 
of the torrent, which is manifestly incredible; and having 
begun with this he concentrated his account on the construc- 
tion of the gate. At the same time, however, he apparently 
felt it necessary to mention the older peribolos. He would 
hardly have dared to state categorically that no such wall 
ever existed or that the torrent flowed unchecked until Justi- 
nian’s time, for even readers unfamiliar with the site might 
havefo und it difficult to believe this; and silence about an 
older wall would presumably seem undesirable for the same 
reason. The inclusion of a reference to the older peribolos, 
moreover, had the advantage that it enabled Procopius to 
say that the existing arrangement was inadequate, so that 
Justinian’s work might seem more important. At the same 
time he actually said as little as possible about the peribolos, 
and nothing at all about its relation to Justinian’s wall. 

The difficulty of deciding how far the features of the ac- 
count pointed out in this study may simply reflect the 
panegyrical purposeof the work, or how far the necessityfor 
compression may have entered into Procopius’ treatment of 
these details, is illustrated by the account of Justinian’s 
work at Dara. In this passage, which is more detailed than 
that on Antioch, the author describes a water-gate similar 
to that built at Antioch (II, iii, 1-23). He indicates clearly 
the relation of Justinian’s wall to the older one: Justinian’s 
antiteichisma was built forty feet before the older proteichis- 
ma, so that the torrent, checked by Justinian’s dam, passed 

BYZANTION. XIV. — 20. 
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through its apertures to form a lake before the profeichisma, 
and then flowed away through it. Since Procopius appears 
not to have felt, in writing this passage, that a description of 
an older wall which was superseded by an improved one 
would detract from his account of the Emperor’s work, 
or that an account of their relationship would make Jus- 
tianian’s device seem less important, it might be argued that 
the vagueness of his description of the Iron Gate in this 
respect can be ascribed to the brevity of the passage on 
Antioch ; and it could be claimed that his account of the 
Iron Gate was reduced to a minimum because he had already 
described in detail the similar arrangement at Dara. One 
can, however, answer this argument with the considerations 
adduced above, and in addition it is not impossible that the 
description of the Iron Gate is deliberately obscured in order 
to forestall or counteract the impression that the work at 
Antioch closely resembled that at Dara: in this way, the 
impression of the importance of the work at Antioch would 
be heightened. 

The main result is clear. When satisfactory account can 
be given for the way in which Procopius wrote concerning 
Antioch, and when his motives as they appear in the re- 
mainder of the De aedificiis can be so clearly discerned in 
what he says and what he does not say in this passage, it 
seems beyond question that the whole of the form and the 
contents of the account should be traced to these motives 
and viewed in the light of them: in such circumstances one 
can hardly maintain that the condition of the account is 
to be ascribed to deficient information. Certainly Proco- 
pius had not the slightest intention of presenting a complete 
coherent picture of the site; this would indeed have been 
quite unnecessary for his purpose. Readers familiar with 
the city would not miss certain details, and to others their 
omission would, for Procopius’ purpose, make no difference : 
in both cases the account would produce the desired impres- 
sion, and it is doubtful whether the passage would have 
been written differently if Procopius had made a study of 
the site with its composition in mind. 
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XXXI.—The Olympic Games of Antioch in the Fourth 
Century A.D. 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


The existing studies of these games deal chiefly with their earlier and 
later history. Inthe present paper attention is called to letters of Libanius 
which show that the liturgy of presenting the games was sometimes divided 
among several persons. Other letters have mistakenly been thought to 
mention other liturgies connected with the games. The deterioration and 
popularization of the festival is sketched. The study also reviews the evi- 
dence for the increasing financial difficulties of presenting the games in 
the latter part of the century, and collects chronological material concerning. 
the festival. 


The Olympic games of Antioch must have ranked among the 
most important of the local festivals of the Roman East. 
Information concerning these games is preserved in Malalas, 
in Libanius, in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, and in 
a few other literary sources; the epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence is scanty. The early history of the festival, from its 
origins under Augustus and Claudius until the time of Dio- 
cletian, and its later history in the fifth and sixth centuries 
(until its abolition in A.D. 520), have been examined by 
various scholars, and the evidence has been assembled in 
convenient form by A. Schenk von Stauffenberg.1 There 
remains material in Libanius which has not yet been examined 
in detail. This not only provides information concerning the 
liturgies connected with the games but reflects changes which 
the festival underwent in the fourth century. Certain con- 
clusions reached by O. Seeck in his work on the correspondence 
of Libanius also stand in need of correction; ? and so a study 


1 See the chapter ‘‘ Die antiochenischen Olympien,”’ in Stauffenberg, Die rém. 
Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1931), 412-443; also the 
present writer’s article, ‘‘ Malalas on the History of Antioch under Severus and 
Caracalla,’ T.A.P.A. Lxvill (1937), 141-156. 

20. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1906). Libanius is 
cited in this article from R. Férster’s Teubner edition (1903-1927). Letters are 
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of the evidence for the games in the fourth century seems 
desirable not only for its own sake but because it will furnish 
comparative material for the contemporary history of similar 
festivals elsewhere in the East. 

The evidence of Libanius is useful, in the first place, for the 
light which it throws upon the liturgies connected with the 
games.? The earliest games to which Libanius refers are 
those of A.D. 328, 332, and 336. Libanius, who was born in 
314,4 says that when he was fourteen years old his elder 
uncle Panolbius produced the games; when he was eighteen, 
Argyrius, a friend of his father’s, gave them; and when he was 
twenty-two his younger uncle Phasganius produced the games. 
Libanius refers to Panolbius’ work as a liturgy.® 

A generation later, however, several persons shared the 
liturgy. We possess a large amount of information about the 
festival of 364 because of the friendship of Libanius with 
Celsus, one of the persons who produced it. Libanius assisted 
Celsus in his preparations by writing to various friends for 
help in securing athletes and animals.’ It is certain from 


cited by the numbers assigned them by Wolf, plus the volume and page (and 
sometimes the line) in Férster’s text; orations by the number and section in 
Forster’s edition. 

3 The festival was endowed by a legacy of a senator of Antioch named 
Sosibius, who died under Augustus (Malalas p. 224, line 22; p. 248, line 5 of the 
Bonn edition, cited from the text of Stauffenberg); the income was administered 
by local officials until the time of Commodus, who transferred the endowment 
to the *‘ public treasury’’ (demosion) because of the peculations of the adminis- 
trators (Malalas 284). Commodus granted additional funds for the support of 
the festival and of other local entertainments; and he seems to have made the 
presentation of the Olympic festival a liturgy (if, indeed, it had not been so 
conducted previously); see Malalas Joc. cit. 

‘ Forster and Miinscher, ‘‘Libanios,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., X11.2486. 

5 Orat. 53.4, 1.13, 10.10, 12. 

ὃ Orat. 1.5. 

* In addition to the letters discussed here, the preparations are mentioned in 
Epist. 1132 (11.241), 1314 (11.264), 1315 (11.265), 1317 (11.266), 1318 (11.267). 
By an oversight Seeck (op. cit. [see note 2], 106), though he correctly dates the 
games in 364, states that Epist. 1533 (11.533), written in 365, shows that 
Celsus was preparing for the games which he was to give as Syriarch; but while 
this letter refers to events which had taken place during the preparations for the 
Olympic games, the context shows that it was written after they were completed. 
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Libanius’ letters that Celsus had the office of Syriarch, and 
that as such he had some part (apparently along with two 
others) in producing the games. Libanius also mentions that 
the Syriarchate was a liturgy. In another letter Libanius 
refers to the official costume of the Syriarch. He also men- 
tions the fact that, although Celsus was a senator at Con- 
stantinople and as such could have transferred the liturgy to 
his infant son, he preferred to undertake it himself.® 

There are also letters which show that Candidus and Alex- 
ander shared in the preparation of these games, and both are 
said by Libanius to be incurring expense, which indicates 
that their work was, like that of Celsus, a liturgy. For 
Candidus, the evidence is a letter written in 364, asking a 
friend to send the athletes whom he has secured for the games.!° 
Alexander, formerly a citizen of Antioch, had settled in Pam- 
phylia, and had become a senator at Constantinople. From 
the letters ! it appears that Alexander is about to give the 
Olympic games for his son, who had remained liable to this 
liturgy at Antioch. One of the letters was written in March 
or April of 364 12 to Celsus, who must have become consularts 
Syriae by this time, for the letter has to do with the estate of 
Alexander’s father Gorgonius. Alexander needs money from 
this estate in order to pay the expenses of the liturgy, and 
Libanius says that the decision in the matter rests with Celsus. 

8 Epist. 1494 (11.494), 1217 (11.443.6). 

9 Fpist. 1454 (11.441.15). Chrysostom refers to the way in which parents 
often transferred liturgies to their children: De Anna sermo 3.4 = Migne, 
P.G., 54.658. 

10 1316 (11.266). 

1 1306 (11.254), 1140 (11.274), cf. 1533 (11.533). On Alexander, see Seeck, 
op. cit. (see note 2), 55-56 no. X. 

121306 (11.254); for the date, see Seeck, op. cit. (see note 2), 421. 

13 Gorgonius must have lived at Antioch, for the way in which Libanius says 
in Epist. 1306 (11.254) that he himself did not know either Alexander or 
Gorgonius implies that he might have had the opportunity to know them; and 
it is certain that Alexander lived in Antioch: Epist. 1140 (11.274). On the 


career of Celsus, see Seeck, op. cit. (see note 2), 104-107 (this supersedes his 
earlier treatment in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 111.1883.) 
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Thus it appears that Celsus, Candidus, and Alexander (acting 
for his son) all took part in the production of the games of 364. 

Evidently the liturgy was divided because of the expense of 
producing the games, which must have been great even with 
the help which seems to have been customarily provided by 
the emperor.'* Probably the three men undertook to provide 
different parts of theentertainment. Of the letters of Libanius 
written in connection with the festival of 364, five mention 
combats of men with wild animals, and in four of these Celsus 
is said to be interested in this part of the festival.1® 

The liturgy seems to have been divided between two men, 
Antiochus and Letoius, in 356.17 In 355 Libanius gave to 
Antiochus, who was going on an embassy to the emperor, a 
letter for delivery to Palladius, and in this Libanius refers to 


14 The emperor gave assistance to Antiochus in 356, Epist. 1243 (10.433), and 
imperial aid was given to Celsus in 364, Epist. 1454 (11.441), 1169 (11.242); 
Libanius says (Epist. 1454) that the latter asked for help κατὰ νόμον ἀρχαῖον. 
When Argyrius undertook the dpyarorpodia in 358, the emperor presented 
him with two teams of horses: Epist. 384 (10.371); cf. E. Kuhn, Verfassung 
des rom. Reichs (Leipzig, Teubner, 1864—5), 1.54, and W. Liebenam, Stddtever- 
waltung im rom. Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, Diincker, 1900), 422-423. 

181454 (11.441), 1217 (11.442), 1169 (11.241), 1533 (11.533), 1543 (11.543). 

16 Candidus is mentioned in a letter which has to do with athletes: Epist. 
1316 (11.266). The division of the liturgy, and Libanius’ application of the 
title of Syriarch only to Celsus, raises the question of what titles Candidus 
and Alexander bore. It is difficult to determine such matters from Libanius 
because of his avoidance of technical titles (he uses the term Syriarch only in 
connection with Celsus). Generally he uses the term agonothetes, apparently 
to describe any person who had any liturgy connected with the festival: cf., 
e.g., Epist. 1243 (10.433.13); Orat. 53.9, 21, 28; Orat. 10.15; also Epist. 577 
(10.605.2), 1187 (10.434.10); Orat. 53.3. Chrysostom’s usage is equally vague: 
he describes the costume of the agonothetes of the Olympic games (De baptismo 
Christi 4 = Migne, P.G., 49.370), and tells how the agonothetes distributed the 
prizes at the Olympic games (Homil. in Matth. 13.5 = P.G., 57.216); cf. also 
De Anna sermo 3.4 = P.G., 54.658. Chrysostom never, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, uses the titles Syriarch or Alytarch; cf. the index of athletic terms in 
J. A. Sawhill, The Use of Athletic Metaphors in the Biblical Homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom (Diss., Princeton Univ. Press, 1928), 113-116. 

17 Seeck (see note 2), Briefe, 76, 197. There is no evidence for games be- 
tween 336 and 356; Libanius was absent from Antioch at this time, and his 
works written during the period have been lost. 
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Antiochus as though he were about to give the games.!8 An- 
other letter written at the same time also seems to contain a 
reference to Antiochus, though he is not named.’ But in 
a letter written in 357 Libanius refers to Letoius as though 
he had recently given the games.”° 

It will be useful to correct certain mistaken conclusions con- 
cerning the liturgies which were reached by Seeck. Celsus 
provided combats between men and wild beasts for the games 
of 364, and in a letter concerned with Celsus’ work (written 
in 363) Libanius says that this popular form of entertainment 
had previously been omitted from the festival for a ‘‘long 
time’”’ (πολὺν χρόνον) because of the great expense which it 
entailed.2!. This statement shows, as will be seen, that Seeck 
was hasty in his interpretation of several other references to 
these spectacles. 

In a number of letters written in the winter of 356/7 and 
in 360 Libanius states that his cousin (whom he does not name) 
is performing the liturgy of providing wild beasts and men to 
fight with them.” Libanius asks various friends to assist his 
cousin by securing either the animals or the men. In a letter 
written in the winter of 356/7 he says:” τῷ μὲν ᾿Ολυμπίῳ Au 
πάλαι τὸν ἀγῶνα τέθεικεν οὑμὸς ἀνεψιός, νῦν δὲ εἰς λειτουργίαν εἰσῆλθεν 

.. τὰ τῶν ἀνθρῴπων ἀγωνίσματα πρὸς τὰ θηρία. In spite of the 
use οἱ πάλαι, Seeck concluded 25 that Libanius’ cousin had, 

18 1187 (10.434.10). 

19 1243 (10.433.13). 

20466 (10.517.16). The letter refers to a journey undertaken in 355 by 
Antiochus and Pompeianus to ask the emperor to allow Libanius to remain in 
Antioch (Seeck, op. cit. [see note 2], 76 II, 241 II, 323). Seeck is mistaken in 
stating (197) that Letoius went on this embassy. Epist. 466 proves that he 
did not go, and references in letters which Libanius gave to the envoys for 
delivery to various friends show that there were only two envoys: Epist. 1246 


(10.438), 1248 (10.439); Seeck himself recognizes (323) that these were Antiochus 
and Pompeianus. 

211454 (11.441.15). 

22 458 (10.509), 459 (10.510), 501 (10.550), 502 (10.551), 503 (10.552), 513 
(10.557), 514 (#béd.), 517 (10.559), 217 (10.198), 218 (10.200), 220 (10,201). 

23458 (10.509). 

24 Op. cit. (see note 2), 76 II-III, 333. 
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with Antiochus, given the Olympic games of the summer of 
356 and was now preparing animal fights. Again, Libanius 
says, in one of the letters written in 360,” ἐπ᾿ ἐξόδῳ τῆς λειτουργίας 
ὁ ἀνεψιός ἐστί μου. From this and from two other letters which 
mention the liturgy of the animal combats,”* Seeck concluded 5 
that Libanius’ cousin had given the Olympic games of 360, 
along with the son of Obodianus, and was again preparing 
animal fights. 

The combats cannot, however, have been presented at the 
games of 356 or 360, for Libanius states expressly that Celsus 
presented these fights in 364 after they had long been omitted 
from the festival; and it is impossible to believe that the 
orator would have used such an expression as πολὺν χρόνον in 
363, even with deliberate exaggeration, if the fights had been 
presented in 356 and 360.8 

Seeck is mistaken for the same reason in his interpretation 
of another group of letters. In 358 Libanius wrote 29 that 
Obodianus had just undertaken a liturgy (which is not de- 
scribed) and that his son, who is now performing a liturgy in 
the baths, is about to undertake the ἁρματοτροφία. In a letter 
written in the winter of 359/60, Libanius refers to the son, 
Argyrius the younger, as follows: °° ὁ παῖς τὸ μὲν ἔτι λειτουργῶν, 
TO δὲ μέλλων. λήγει μὲν γὰρ ἁρματοτροφίας, βλέπει δὲ ἤδη πρὸς τὰ 
τῶν ὀρῶν ἔνθηρα. The ἁρματοτροφία may have been undertaken, 
as Seeck believed,®?! in preparation for the Olympic games of 
360, but the liturgy of providing wild beasts cannot have 
been undertaken as a part of the Olympic festival. Here 
again it seems clear that Libanius could not have written πολὺν 

2 217 (10.198). 

26 218 (10.200), 220 (10.201). 

27 Op. cit. (see note 2), 372. 

28 Libanius wrote Orat. 11 for delivery at the games of 360 (G. R. Sievers, 
Das Leben des Libanius [Berlin, Weidmann, 1868], 245); by mistake Forster 
and Miinscher (op. cit. [see note 4], 2500) date these games in 358/9. 

29 384 (10.371). 

80113 (10.112). Obodianus was a son of Argyrius the elder, who had given 


the games in 332. 
31 Op. cit. (see note 2), 363, 372; cf. 222. 
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χρόνον in 363 if the animal fights had been presented in 360. 
These combats were apparently presented on other occasions, 
either as a part of some other festival, or separately. It also 
seems unnecessary to suppose that the ἁρματοτροφία was always 
necessarily connected with the Olympic games.” 

The establishment of the Christian Empire naturally 
brought about certain changes in the character of the games. 
From the point of view of Libanius and his fellow-pagans the 
festival of course remained unaltered; but it could no longer 
be regarded officially as a festival in honor of Olympian Zeus. 
Moreover, the games must have lost the elements of the 
imperial cult which they would previously have had, if, as 
seems likely, they represented the games of the koinon of 
Syria. It is noteworthy that the Christian Palladius, writing 
about 408, calls them ‘‘Herakleian’”’ (ἐπιτελουμένων τῶν Ἣρα- 
κλείων ἄθλων, ᾿Ολυμπίων καλουμένων),2 evidently because Daphne, 
where part of the festival was celebrated, had continued to 


32 On the ἁρματοτροφία, see Kuhn, op. cit. (see note 14), 1.54. 

33 On the connection between the Olympic games and those of the koinon, 
see Stauffenberg, op. cit. (see note 1), 426-427, 432-437. The koinon of Syria 
of course presumably continued to exist in the fourth century; see J. A. O. 
Larsen, ‘‘ The Position of Provincial Assemblies in the Government and Society 
of the Late Roman Empire,”’ Class. Philol. xx1x (1934), 209-220. Libanius 
appears to refer to the cities of the kRoinon in a letter written in 363 in connection 
with the Olympic games, Epist. 1454 (11.442.14): καί σοι εἰσόμεθα χάριν ἡμεῖς 
τε οἱ τῶν θηρίων ἔμποροι καὶ ὅσοι ἂν ἐπὶ τὰς τούτων μάχας συνδράμωσιν. ἔσονται 
δὲ σχεδὸν ἑπτακαίδεκα πόλεις, ὧν ἡδομένων καὶ ἐπαινούντων οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγνοηθῆναι, 
πόθεν τε ἥκει ταῦτα καὶ τίνος πέμψαντος. See a similar allusion in Epist. 1217 
(11.443.2). Kuhn (op. cit. [see note 14], 11.319, and ‘‘ Ueber das Verzeichnis der 
rom. Provinzen aufgesetzt um 297,’’ Jahrbb. fiir Philologie cxvi [1877], 716), 
J. Marquardt (Rém. Siaatsverwaltung (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1881-1885], 1°. 430), 
and E. Kornemann (‘‘Koinon,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Suppl. Iv.934) believe 
that the seventeen cities mentioned here are the members of the koinon of 
Syria. Libanius mentions a ταμίας κοινῶν χρημάτων, Epist. 698 (10.709.19), 
who might be a fiscal officer of the koinon. 

34 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita S. Ioannis Chrysostomi, ed. P. R. Coleman- 
Norton (Cambridge [England] Univ. Press, 1928), 96, lines 8-9. The reference 
is to the celebration of the festival in 404 after the death of Flavian, bishop of 
Antioch (for the events see Jiilicher, ‘‘ Flavianus,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., v1.2513, 
and Lietzmann, ‘‘Ioannes Chrysostomos,”’ ibid., 1x.1823). Palladius mentions 
the games in another passage (137.12), calling them τὰ ᾿᾽Ολύμπια. 
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be called also by its reputedly original name of Herakleia 
or Herakleis (it was supposed to have been founded by 
Herakles) ; ** and in the decrees of the Codes in which the 
functions of the Syriarch and the Alytarch are mentioned the 
games are called simply lud1.*6 7 

At the same time, there was a marked deterioration in the 
character of the festival in the fourth century. The informa- 
tion which Libanius gives us concerning this is not entirely a 
part of his well-known Jaudatio temporis acti,?” for the innova- 
tions which he deplores would, by their nature, be difficult to 
exaggerate. One of the earliest symptoms seems to have been 
the successive enlargements of the Plethron, which had been 
built under Didius Julianus in the heart of Antioch, near the 
site of the later Forum of Valens, for use in the athletic trials 
and preliminary contests of the games.*8 Originally designed, 
with two rows of stone seats about its four sides, to accommo- 
date as spectators only the trainers, patrons, and present and 
past officials of the games, the building was enlarged by 
Argyrius, who gave the games in 332, and then by Libanius’ 


35 See Malalas 204. Libanius once calls the suburb Herakleis (Orat. 11.233); 
the name Daphne is of course commonly used. 

36 In addition to the decrees cited here, see Cod. Theod. 15.9.2 (A.p. 409). 

37 Libanius’ defense of himself in this respect is summarized by R. A. Pack, 
Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society under Theodosius (Diss., Michigan; 
Menasha, Banta, 1935), 1-12. 

38 Malalas describes the construction of the building (290.14); it stood near 
the Xystos, which was built by Commodus for use in the Olympic games (Mal. 
283.7, 286.9); the ‘‘neighboring oblong theatron’’ which Libanius mentions in 
his oration on the Plethron (10.33) may be the Xystos. On the topography of 
this part of the city, see the present writer’s note in Amer. Journ. of Arch. LXI 
(1937), 202, note 1. <A stadium labelled τὸ ᾿᾽Ολυμπιακόν appears in a topo- 
graphical mosaic of the late fifth or early sixth century excavated at Daphne in 
1932, which is published by J. Lassus in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I: The Excava- 
tions of 1932, ed. by G. W. Elderkin, (Princeton Univ. Press, 1934), cf. 134, 
fig. 12, with the commentary on p. 132. This part of the mosaic almost cer- 
tainly shows buildings in Daphne (cf. 155). Lassus is mistaken in stating (132) 
that the games were celebrated ‘‘jusqu’en 529, la troisiéme année du régne de 
Justin;’’ Justinus reigned from 518 to 527 and was succeeded by Justinian, 
and the games were abolished in 520 (see the present writer’s article cited above 
in note 1, 147-149). 
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uncle Phasganius, who gave them in 336, each doubling the 
former capacity of the seats. The resulting admission of 
students, workmen, and idlers of all kinds destroyed, Libanius 
says, the sacred character of the contests, which were even 
set at a later hour to suit the convenience of the new spec- 
tators. Finally Proculus, the comes Orientis of 383-4, pro- 
posed to enlarge the seating-capacity again, and in a pamphlet 
On the Plethron (Orat. 10) Libanius bitterly reviews the past 
degradations of the building and protests against this further 
desecration of the festival.®® 

Another token of decline appeared in the banquets held in 
honor of Zeus during the games. In Libanius’ youth only 
grown men had attended these and boys were strictly excluded, 
even if they were related to the men who were giving the 
games; but at a later time boys of all ages were permitted to 
attend the feasts; and in a pamphlet written in his old age 
(Orat. 53) Libanius pictures the evil effects on these youths of 
the laxity and inebriety of the occasion.*® 

While the festival was thus gradually losing its former char- 
acter, it became increasingly difficult to maintain its old 
splendor. The financial difficulties are reflected by two de- 
crees of the Code of Theodosius. A constitution of 383 declares 
that the Syriarchate must remain voluntary, thus implying 
that it had (as one should expect) come to be forcibly im- 
posed.*! The work was still a liturgy in 388, as will be noted 
below, but Tatianus, who was praefectus praetorio from the 
spring of 388 until the summer of 393, apparently devised a 
new scheme whereby all or part of the money for the produc- 

39 The oration is summarized by Pack, op. cit. (see note 37), 61-62, cf. also 
11, note 7. 

40 For a summary of the argument, cf. Pack, op. cit. (see note 37), 62-63, 
also 4, and 36, note 1. 

41 Cod. Theod. 12.1.103; cf. also 12.1.109. Libanius’ evidence for the condi- 
tion of the senatorial order at Antioch is studied by Pack, op. czt. (see note 37), 
30-41. On the methods by which games were produced elsewhere in the 
empire at this period, see Albert Miiller, ‘‘Das Biihnenwesen in der Zeit von 


Constantin d. Gr. bis Justinian,’’ Neue Jahrbb. xxi1I (1909), 37-38; cf. also 
Liebenam, op. cit. (see note 14), 373-379. 
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tion of the games was to be raised by.an annual collatio 
imposed upon the property of the senators of Antioch. This 
arrangement was cancelled by a decree of 393.2 The burden 
was probably eased by an endowment given for the games by 
Antiochus Chuzon of Antioch, who was praefectus praetorio 
in 430-1," but at last in 465 the Alytarchate and the Syriar- 
chate had to be converted into regular functions of the comes 
Orientis and the consularis Syriae respectively.“4 

Finally it may be noted, for the chronology of the games, 
that we possess evidence for celebrations in 380, 384, and 388 
(there is no evidence for the period between 364 and 380 
because of the loss of Libanius’ works written at this time). 
For the games of 380, there is an allusion in Libanius’ auto- 
biography. The evidence for the games of 384 is connected 


42 Cod. Theod. 6.3.1; cf. O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser u. Papste (Stuttgart, 
Metzler, 1919), 114, 281. Another part of the same law nullifies an arrange- 
ment which Tatianus had introduced with regard to the heating of the baths 
at Antioch (Cod. Theod. 12.1.131). In letters written about the end of the 
century, Symmachus refers to the great expense and trouble incurred in obtain- 
ing athletes and wild animals, as well as horses for chariot-races (cf. O. Seeck, 
‘““Symmachus,”’ Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., tv A. 1151). One of the letters (4.62) 
shows that senators of Antioch travelled as far as Spain to procure horses. 

43 Malalas 362.18. A legacy for the Olympic games seems to be mentioned 
in an undated inscription (probably of the late imperial period) found at Antioch, 
published by P. Perdrizet, ‘‘Mélanges épigraphiques,’’ Bull. de Corr. Heil. 
XXIV (1900), 290 = J.G.R.R. 111.1531. 

44 Cod. Just. 1.36.1. A final piece of evidence for the Alytarchate during 
the fourth century presents considerable difficulty of interpretation. A decree 
of 379 (Cod. Theod. 10.1.12) grants to the Alytarch the right to cut down 
cypress trees; he was deprived of this right at some time in the period A.p. 
427-9 (Cod. Just. 11.18.2). On the basis of a note of Gothofredus, F. Cumont 
suggested (Syria, 1x [1928], 106-107) that these texts indicate that the Alytarch 
officiated at a ceremony of cutting down one of the sacred cypresses in the 
grove of Apollo at Daphne, and that this ceremony formed a part of a rite 
which commemorated the re-birth of the sun. Whether this suggested function 
of the Alytarch would have had any connection with the part which he played 
in the Olympic games is not clear: it must be borne in mind that, since the editio 
princeps of Malalas was not published until 1691,.Gothofredus, when he made 
this suggestion, did not know that the Alytarchs of Antioch were connected 
with the Olympic games celebrated there. 

46 Orat. 1.184; on the date see Férster and Miinscher, loc. cit. (see note 4), 
2527. Libanius wrote an oration (now lost) for delivery at these games: Frag. 
35 (11.630). 
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with references to Proculus, the comes Orientis. Decrees of 
the Code of Theodosius show that he was in office at least 
between March 8 and July 27, 383, and passages in Libanius 
show that he was the predecessor of Icarius, who was in office 
on January 1, 385.47 Another passage in Libanius shows that 
Proculus had retired from office before the Olympic games 
were celebrated.*® Since the games were regularly celebrated 
in Julian leap-years,*® during forty-five days in July and 
August,®°° the allusion must be to the celebration of 384. 

The evidence for the games of 388 is similar. Eustathius 
was consularis Syriae at the time of the defeat of the usurper 
Maximus,*! whose execution took place on August 28, 388.* 
A passage in Libanius ® shows that the Olympic games were 
celebrated during the time when he was in office, and since 
he held office for only ten months, the reference must be to 
the games of 388. Two letters of Libanius show that on this 
occasion Letoius gave the games for his son.® 


46 Seeck (see note 2), Briefe, 248-250. 

47 Orat. 1.225, 26.2, 22, 35; for the date of Icarius see Orat. 27.12 and Sievers, 
op. cit. (see note 28), 163 ff., esp. 166, note 93. 

48 Orat. 1.222; for the interpretation of the passage, and the date, see Sievers, 
op. cit. (see note 28), 158. Libanius also wrote an oration (now lost) for 
delivery at these games: Frag. 40 (11.632). 

49 See Stauffenberg, op. cit. (see note 1), 438, and the writer’s article cited in 
note 1. 

50 Malalas 284.16. Libanius also speaks of the games as a summer festival 
( Orat. 53.26). 

51 Liban. Orat. 54.20; on the career of Eustathius see Seeck, ‘‘ Eustathios,”’ 
no. 4, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., v1.1447. 

62 BE. Stein, Gesch. des spitrom. Reiches, 1 (Vienna, Seidel, 1928), 320. 

53 Orat. 54.56. 

54 Liban. Orat. 54.75. 

6 763 (11.3), 937 (11.145); cf. Seeck (see note 2), Briefe, 198 II. This 
Letoius was a nephew of the Letoius who presented the games in 356. Seeck 
believed (op. cit., 193 XVII) that Julianus also gave the games of 388. The 
only evidence in support of this is two references in Ovat. 54 (22, 45), written 
about 390, which show that Julianus had the liturgy of ra ἅρματα, that is, 
evidently, the dpuarorpodia. There is, however, no reason to connect this 
liturgy, in this instance, with the Olympic games. In another passage Libanius 
mentions that Julianus had had a liturgy, but does not name it (Orai. 48.42). 
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chapters iii, v, and vi of the Vita Taciti.6 The works of the panegyrists were 
also plundered.!” 

Some addition to Hohl’s discoveries might be suggested. The biographer 
appreciated the parallels which Tacitus himself apparently saw between his 
reign and that of Nerva. Thus, it is not surprising to find that some sections 
of the Vita Taciti are faintly reminiscent of Cassius Dio’s account of Nerva’s 
reign. When Tacitus in a speech (Vita Taciti iv. 5) emphasizes his old age and 
infirmity, we recall Cassius Dio (Epitome) Ixviii. 1. 3 and 3. 4. Again, Vita 
Taciti vi. 8-9 may perhaps be modeled after Cassius Dio (Kpitome) Ixviii. 
4, 1-2. 

The passage from the Vita Taciti (vi. 8-9) to which reference has just been 
made demands closer attention. It is the latter portion of a senatorial speech 
in which Tacitus is urged to adopt a competent man as his successor (following 
the example of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian) rather than to bequeath the 
Roman Empire to his young sons. There are two reasons for believing this 
speech a mere fabrication of the biographer. 

1. We have no other evidence that Tacitus had any male children. More- 
over, considering the fact that Tacitus was over seventy years of age at this 
time, it is doubtful that his sons, if he had any, were young. 

2. It seems almost certain that it was well understood that Florian, 
Tacitus’ half-brother and pretorian prefect, was to succeed him. The Vita 
Taciti (v. 2) carries a hint of this: ‘‘Habes....bonum fratrem.” We also 
know that when Tacitus died Florian succeeded him with the consent of the 
senate (Zonaras ΧΙ]. 29) and the western provinces (Zosimus i. 64).!8 Although 
the common source of the Vita Tacit (xiv. 1) and Victor (De Caesaribus 
XXXV1. 2) accused Florian of seizing the imperial power without the consent of 
the senate or the army, it is more than likely that this common source was 
favorable to Probus and sought to justify Probus’ usurpation. 

Thus, if, as it seems, the passage from the Vita Taciti (vi. 8-9) is mere 
fabrication, then we must conclude that it was inspired by Cassius Dio’s nar- 
rative or by similar remarks about Nerva’s adoption of Trajan made by an- 


other author. 
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THE WORK OF ANTONINUS PIUS AT ANTIOCH 


The sixth-century chronicler John Malalas, who used earlier sources which 
were often evidently of great value, ascribes to Antoninus Pius building ac- 
tivities in various Eastern cities, including Antioch, which apparently should 
be attributed to Caracalla. The problem which is thus raised has been de- 


16 Hohl, op. cit., pp. 290-93. 17 Ibid., pp. 290-91. 


18 Of course there are also numerous inscriptions and coins of Florian as emperor. 
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bated so much that it is not necessary to examine it in detail here; it is pos- 
sible, however, to add to the discussion two points which seem to be of im- 
portance. 

Malalas relates! that Pius built in Heliopolis in Phoenice a temple of Zeus 
and in Laodicea in Syria the forum and a public bath; he also conducted a 
campaign against the Egyptians, who had killed the augustalis, and after 
putting down the disorder went to Alexandria and built a dromos and two 
gates. Then, going to Antioch, he paved the streets of the city, at his own 
expense, as he wrote in an inscription (which Malalas says “still exists’) 
placed at the gate where the work was begun. The emperor also built baths at 
Caesarea in Palestine and at Nicomedia and Ephesus; and, returning to 
Rome, he built an aqueduct. 

This account awakened suspicion because there is no good evidence that 
Pius made such a journey, and F. Schehl? has made an extensive investigation 
of it, in which he has shown that there is no evidence for the attribution of 
some of these activities to Pius, while there is every reason to ascribe them 
to Caracalla. Malalas might, he pointed out, confuse the emperors because of 
the similarity of their names (in the only passage in which the chronicler 
names Caracalla, he calls him Antoninus Caracallus (295. 11]), and Caracalla 
is known from other evidence to have visited both Alexandria and Antioch. 
A. Boulanger? and J. Vogt* pointed out, however, that Pius could have carried 
out his work at Alexandria and Antioch without visiting the cities and that 
Malalas might have inferred, from knowledge of such work, that the visits had 
taken place; and A. Schenk von Stauffenberg® adduces evidence that Malalas 
inferred or invented such visits in connection with the building activities of 
other emperors. The questions of the journey and of the confusions of names 
are thus quite distinct. 

Parts of Malalas’ account, nevertheless, certainly refer to Pius, and in some 
instances the evidence for the attribution of these activities to Pius or Caracal- 
la is either lacking or inconclusive; it is particularly difficult to decide the 
attribution of the work at Alexandria. There is likewise no conclusive inde- 
pendent evidence concerning the ascription of the paving of the streets at 
Antioch, and the solution of this part of the question must depend, apparent- 

1 Ῥ᾿ 280, ll. 8 ff. in the Bonn edition, cited from the text of A. Schenk von Stauffen- 


berg, Die rém. Kaisergesch. bei Malalas: Griech. Text der Biicher IX-XII und Unter- 
such. (Stuttgart, 1931). 


2 ‘Untersuchungen zur Gesch. des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,’’ Hermes, LXV (1930), 
177-208. On the revolt in Egypt to which Malalas refers see O. W. Reinmuth, ‘‘The 
Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian,” Klio, Beiheft XXXIV (1935), 69. 


3 Aelius Aristide (Paris, 1923), p. 484. 
4 Die alexandrinischen Miinzen, I (Stuttgart, 1924), 128. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 307-18. These aspects of Malalas’ sources and methods are discussed in 
detail in the present writer’s article, ‘Imperial Building Records in Malalas,”’ Byz. 
Ztschr., XX XVIII (1938), 1-15, 299-311; see also Schehl, zbid., pp. 157-69. 
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ly, on the interpretation of the remainder of the passage. Stauffenberg® pre- 
fers to accept the attribution of the work at Antioch to Pius, pointing out that 
the biography of Pius in the Historia Augusta (ix. 2) records a fire at Antioch 
which might have occasioned the work which Malalas describes; Pausanias 
also mentions the emperor’s public works in Syria (viii. 48. 4). Stauffenberg’s 
arguments are not, however, as W. Ensslin’ points out, entirely convincing, 
for he insists that a confusion of the names of Pius and Caracalla could not 
occur in the chronicle of Antioch, from which the account of the work there 
would have been taken, while at the same time he accepts Schehl’s conclusions 
that some of the work elsewhere was done by Pius and that the names were 
confused. W. Hiittl® agrees with Stauffenberg in the case of the work at 
Antioch (while accepting Schehl’s belief that some of the work elsewhere is to 
be attributed to Pius), and W. Weber? has pronounced in favor of the reten- 
tion of the work for Pius. 

One point of some weight in this connection has hitherto been overlooked. 
Malalas says that the work of Pius at Antioch was recorded in an inscription 
which still existed in his own day and states the contents of the inscription 
(281. 5). This has been accepted as evidence that Malalas saw such an in- 
scription, and his belief that it recorded work of Pius has been either accepted 
or rejected and explained away by the supposition that he misunderstood 
Caracalla’s name. Such evidence cannot, however, be accepted without the 
greatest reservation, for Malalas almost certainly followed the general ancient 
practice of citing inscriptions from literary sources: he often quotes or cites 
inscriptions which cannot have existed or have been authentic, and he some- 
times expressly quotes from literary sources statements that inscriptions and 
other monuments ‘‘still exist.’’!° 

Other evidence which seems to have a bearing on this problem has been 
brought out in an article by the writer.!! When Septimius Severus punished 
Antioch for its support of Pescennius Niger, his punishment included the re- 
moval of the Olympic games of Antioch to Cilicia and their amalgamation or 
association with games held there in commemoration of Severus’ victory at 
Issus. Malalas states that the games were restored to Antioch by Diocletian, 
but there is evidence in Malalas himself that they were restored by Caracalla. 
The new evidence for the restoration of the games by Caracalla, of course, 


6 Loc. cit. 

7 In his review of Stauffenberg (Phil. Woch., LIII [1933], 774). 
8 Antoninus Pius, I (Prag, 1936), 290, n. 356. 

®Cambr. Anc. Hist., XI (1936), 333. 


10 See the writer’s article, ‘References to Inscriptions in the Chronicle of Malalas,” 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LXVI (1935), 55—72. 


1 “Malalas on the History of Antioch under Severus and Caracalla,” ibid., LX VIII 
(1937), 141-56. See also the writer’s article, ‘““The Political Status of Roman Antioch,”’ 
to appear in Berytus, Vol. VI. 
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does not necessarily add any proof that the paving of the streets at Antioch 
was executed by him, any more than his visit to the city or his apparent liking 
for it or his passion for building, prove that he restored the games or paved the 
streets. The evidence connected with the games does, however, contribute to 
our knowledge of Caracalla’s relations to Antioch and adds something to the 
grounds for the belief that he might have paved the streets. The deficiency of 
Malalas’ information concerning the reign of Caracalla which is suggested by 
the apparent disappearance from his source of the record of the resumption of 
the games under Caracalla, may help to account for his confusion of Pius with 
Caracalla and for his attribution to Pius’ reign of events which took place 
under Caracalla. 
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ANALOGUES OF THE HERCYNIAN ELKS 


In the Classical Weekly, XXIII (1930), 93-94, Dr. E. 5. McCartney 
presents certain parallels to Caesar’s account (BG vi. 27) of elks with jointless 
legs found in the Hercynian Forest. Some additional notes upon this theme! 
may be in order. 

Aristotle (De incessu anim. 709 a 10) attacks an old but erroneous account 
of the movement of elephants which asserted that the elephant had no knee- 
joints (cf. also op. cit. 712 α 11), and in Hist. anim. 2. 498 a 8, he states that 
“the elephant does not sleep standing, as some were wont to assert, but it 
bends its knees and settles down; only that in consequence of its weight it 
cannot bend its legs on both sides simultaneously, but falls into a recumbent 
position on one side or the other, and in this position it goes to sleep’? (Thomp- 
son’s translation). The author of the incorrect views here attacked by Aris- 
totle is perhaps Ctesias of Cnidus, in the early fourth century, the inaccuracy 
of whose statements about elephants Aristotle further notes in De gen. anim. 
2. 736 a 3, but whose work on India was much used by ancient zodlogists and 
writers on marvels, known to Diodorus (whom Dr. McCartney cites on ele- 
phants with jointless knees), and very likely influencing the passage which he 
cites from Strabo (xvi. 4. 10; οἵ. Jacoby in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, XI [1922] 
2037). This incorrect statement about elephants, moreover, reappears in an- 
other Cnidian writer, Agatharchides, in the second century B.c., as preserved 
in Photius Bibl. cod. 250. 25 (Patr. Gr., CIV, 48), and is found also in Solinus 
xx. 7; Ambrose Hexaemeron vi. 5. 31-32; and Cassiodorus Variae x. 30. 1-2; 
cf. Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia epidemica, III, 1. The jointless legs of 
the alces (or the achlis) are found also in Pliny NH viii. 39 and Solinus, 
loc. cit. Further, the wild men among the Mongols described by Johannes de 
Plano Carpini (cf. the 1905 edition of Sir John Mandeville, p. 223) had no 


1 Also discussed by J. M. Rife in Class. Jour., XXX (1935), 429-31. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE AT ANTIOCH 


GLANVILLE DowNEY 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


Few figures in the story of the rise and establishment of 
Christianity have drawn so much attention as Julian the Apos- 
tate. The emperor who attempted to overthrow the church and 
reestablish the ancient pagan faith has from his own day to this 
been bitterly attacked by some, and as stoutly defended by others, 
until he has become almost a legendary character. Whether 
monster or tragic hero, his brief career has inevitably called 
forth an enormous literature in which every shade of the 
Christian and the pagan points of view is represented.” Pro- 
fessional scholars and men of letters, attracted by a number 
of different aspects of the emperor’s life, find rich material in 
the problem of his curiously mixed personality and in the spec- 
tacle of this last concerted attempt to revive dying paganism. 
The manner in which the pagans responded to the attempt, 
and the way in which the church combatted this attack upon 
it, are alike subjects which will seem to every student to offer 
valuable lessons. Scholars realize both the difficulty and the 
importance of a just appreciation of these problems, and the 
effort to assay them properly has produced studies of the 
highest value. 


Yet there are still matters connected with Julian’s cam- 
paign for the revival of Hellenism which seem to have been 
generally overlooked, or, when they have been noticed at all, 
seem not to have been considered with the care which they 
require. These are concerned with Julian’s sojourn at Antioch 


1 Bibliographies may be found in the Cambridge Medieval History, I (1911), 633- 
635, 638-641, in W. von Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 6th ed., 
ed. by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, II, 2 (Munich, 1924), 1014-1027, and in H. 
Leclereq, ‘‘Julien 1’Apostat,’’ in Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologic 
chrétienne et de liturgie, VIII, 1 (1928), 397-399. Reference may also be made 
to the standard histories of the period. The present writer has found most profit 
in J. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (Leipzig, 1914), A. Rostagni, Giuliano l’Apostata 
(Turin, 1920), W. Ensslin, ‘‘ Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk und Reichsver- 
waltung,’’ Klio, XVIII (1923), 104-199, and J. Bidez, La Vie de l’Empereur 
Julien (Paris, 1930). 
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(June, 362-March, 363 A. D.), which is recognized as the 
crucial period of his short career as sole emperor. A new in- 
vestigation of them will throw significant light both on his 
efforts to regenerate Hellenism and to cleanse and restore the 
state, and on his personality as it affected these efforts. 


After the sudden death of the Emperor Constantius on 
November 3, 361, made him sole emperor at the age of thirty, 
Julian went to Constantinople, arriving there on December 
11. He remained at the capital, laying the groundwork for 
his program, until May, 362,’ when he set out through Asia 
Minor for Antioch. Scholars commonly state that he went 
to Antioch in order to collect and train troops for the cam- 
paign against the Persians which he had in mind for the 
following year. This cannot be the whole truth, however, for 
the Persian war was undoubtedly secondary in importance, at 
this time, to his other plans. Some scholars say in addition that 
he went to Antioch because it was an ancient centre of Hellenism, 
so that he would hope to find there sympathy for his attempt to 
revive the pagan faith. 


Though at first received enthusiastically by the Antiochenes, 
Julian quickly lost favor with the mixed and tumultuous popu- 
lation of the city. His ascetic and remote personality did not 
appeal to the pleasure-loving populace. His law regulating the 
prices of foodstuffs, issued when the concentration of troops 
caused a scarcity of supplies, had the effect of driving provi- 
sions out of the market and alienated the populace, the mer- 
chants, and the land-owners. Julian was not the sort of man 
to win popularity with a licentious city: his assiduous per- 
formance of the pagan rites met with indifference, and his rough 
and unkempt personal appearance and his plain way of living 
aroused hostility and ridicule in a city which for centuries had 
been notorious for its disrespect toward its rulers.” Finally, 

2 On the date see O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste (Stuttgart, 1919), 210. 
3 Two of the best-known incidents of this time are Julian’s order for the removal of 
the relics of St. Babylas from the martyrium near the temple of Appolo at Daphne, 

the suburb of Antioch, and the burning of the temple itself on October 22, 362— 

for which the Christians were blamed. These events are described in detail by 

the present writer in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. 
by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938), 45-48. It is a point of special interest that in 

1935 the excavations at Antioch disclosed the remains of a cruciform church, 

across the river from the city, which is almost certainly the martyrium in which 


the remains of Babylas were buried when they were removed from Daphne. See 
the description of the church by J. Lassus, who excavated it, in Antioch 11, 5-44. 
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in the seventh month of his residence (January or February, 
363), Julian vented his spleen in the famous satire, the Misopo- 
gon or Beard-Hater, in which, by pretending to satirize himself 
and the philosopher’s beard which he wore in a clean-shaven 
age, he was able to pour forth his bitter anger against, and 
disappointment with, the people of Antioch. He vowed that 
on his return from Persia he would never visit the city again. 
left Antioch on March 5, 363, and was killed in Persia in 
une. 


Such, briefly, is the usual view of Julian’s experience at 
Antioch. It appears to the present writer that students have 
failed to give due attention to certain essential points. One 
is the question of what the underlying reason was for Julian’s 
decision to move to Antioch, and of what he may really have 
expected to accomplish when he made the decision to go there. 
Another is the question of what it was actually that impelled 
him to adopt the really extraordinary measure of publishing 
the Misopogon. 


Julian possessed an unusually complex character, com- 
pounded of the theorist and the man of action, and complicated 
by a number of different traits, in which the military com- 
mander, the theosophist, the social reformer, and the man of 
letters furnish material out of which scholars have made 
varied combinations. This 15 not the place in which to enumer- 
ate these interpretations. It will be sufficient to point out the 
bearing on them of certain factors whose significance will at 
once be evident to the reader. 


Being now able to view the whole of Julian’s career at 
once, scholars may inevitably be apt to bring their knowledge 
of the whole of it to bear upon any given stage of it. There 
is nothing novel in pointing this out, or in remarking that 
Julian himself could not do this. But if we will try to look at 
his visit to Antioch with this in mind, some rather striking sug- 
gestions will emerge. 


Students have of course seen many things which were in 
Julian’s mind when he embarked on his new career at Con- 
stantinople. These are principally concerned with his religious 
feelings and his efforts to reform the court and the state. For 
these things there is ample evidence in Julian’s own writings 
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and those of his contemporaries.” But another thing must 
certainly have been constantly in his mind: speculation on the 
amount and kind of opposition which his program would en- 
counter. We should not necessarily expect to find evidence of 
this recorded for us by either the emperor or his associates. 
Nevertheless, Julian must have foreseen that he would meet 
with difficulties, and no matter how busy the contemplative and 
theoretical side of his nature may have been with other things, 
the practical side (especially after his considerable military 
experience in Gaul) must have had at least a general plan ready 
for the time when the foundations of his policy should be com- 
pleted. 


It is undoubtedly true to say that Julian went to Antioch 
in hope of finding: sympathy for his program. But it does not 
seem enough to leave the matter there. We must ask what 
Julian may have thought of Antioch when he became emperor 
and was making plans for his program. To a far-sighted and 
resourceful man planning such an effort as Julian undertook, 
Antioch would have seemed to offer an unparalleled opportunity. 
Its pagan shrines, particularly that of Apollo in the suburb 
Daphne, were famous. It was a centre of Hellenic education 
and the residence of Libanius, the champion of the old culture 
whose lectures at Nicomedia had so impressed the youthful 
prince. It possessed a celebrated Olympic festival, dating back 
to the reign of Augustus. But another thing could have oc- 
curred to Julian. The population was mixed and unstable, 
and was reputed to be given over to pleasures of all kinds. 
Such a volatile populace, no matter how great its nominal 
adherence to Christianity, might well seem to offer a unique 
field for re-conversion to the Hellenic faith. And soa city such 
as this, the third metropolis of the East, would appear to pro- 
vide magnificent material for a speedy demonstration of the 
excellence and the inevitable success of Julian’s campaign for 
the regeneration of Hellenism, and such a shining example, in 
a striking initial success, would be of the utmost value for the 
furtherance of his efforts elsewhere. Certainly Antioch was 
far superior for such a purpose to both Constantinople and 
Alexandria, the only other large cities where Julian could make 

4 Julian’s extant works are conveniently edited, with an English translation, by W. 


C. Wright in the Loeb Classical Library. The quotations given here are taken 
from this version. 
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his headquarters, and of course it had the additional advantage 
of being the natural centre for the organization of his expedi- 
tion against the Persians.° 

There is, of course, no proof that this was in Julian’s 
mind when he became emperor. But it is hard to see how he 
could have overlooked such a consideration if he thought at 
all carefully about what the course of his program might be 
or would be. One can see the possible working of such a 
plan in the fact that Julian stayed at Constantinople only six 
months. His eagerness to reach Antioch impressed the 
contemporary historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Julian 
himself, in the Misopogon (written after he had been at Antioch 
for seven months), says that “. . . before I came here I used 
to praise you [the people of Antioch] in the strongest pos- 
sible terms, without waiting to have actual experience of you. . . 
I supposed that we should regard one another with the greatest 
possible affection.”* Of even greater significance is the marked 
change in the character of his edicts concerning Hellenism 
which appears just at the time when he was travelling through 
Asia Minor and at the time of his arrival at Antioch. 

It is precisely at this period that there emerges the effort 
to reorganize and reform Hellenism, and to transform the 
ancient pagan worship into a theocracy. It 15 important to 
keep in mind here that it is only recently that a careful study 
of the chronology of Julian’s works has shown, in its full 1m- 
portance, the existence of this marked stage in his program— 
earlier, at Constantinople, the emperor’s work had been con- 
cerned with the reestablishment of the pagan rites, and it was 
only much later that he turned to making war on the Christians.’ 
Moreover, when he did reach Antioch, Julian at once began to 
play the part of the ideal ruler, reforming abuses and admin- 
istering justice himself, relieving the poor and oppressed, 
restoring the decayed local Senate, and setting an example in 


5 Estimates differ as to whether the population of Antioch was predominantly 
Christian at this time, or whether there was a considerable admixture of pagans. 
Most scholars would agree, however, that in this case, at least, nominal adherence 
to the one faith or the other would not materially alter the more deeply seated 
characteristics upon which Julian would have counted. 

6 Amm. Mare., XXII, 9, 14; Misop., 367 C. In the same passage Julian recalls that 
when the Antiochenes (like the people of other cities) sent an embassy to him on 
his accession, he remitted large sums of money, including parts of the tribute, 
which they owed to the government (see also 365 B). 

7 The recognition of these important points is due to the insight of Bidez, who 
discusses them in his chapter ‘‘ Revirements ou plan précongu?’’, op. cit. 310-314; 
ef. also 231, 261, 265, 271. 
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his mode of life and in his daily personal performance of the 
ancient pagan rites.® 


Another reflection of Julian’s estimate of the importance 
of the work which could be done at Antioch is to be found 
in the fact that early in 362 he appointed his uncle, who was 
likewise named Julian, to be Comes Orientis.” The “Count 
of the East,” who was the supervisor of the civil governors of 
Syria and Palestine, was the most powerful and influential of 
the government officials stationed at Antioch, where he had 
his headquarters.” The emperor’s choice of his own uncle for 
this post, so soon after his accession, shows that he intended 
to have, at Antioch, a particularly close associate in his efforts, 
and thereby indicates unmistakably how great was the stress 
which Julian laid upon this city as the centre for his program. 
The Count’s activity and zeal, which are described in the most 
lurid fashion by the ancient Christian historians, evidently left 
nothing to be desired from the emperor’s point of view.” 


The story of the failure of Julian’s efforts at Antioch is 
too well known to need re-telling here. It is sufficient to re- 
call that after an enthusiastic welcome, the people soon lost 
interest in the emperor and his civil and religious reformation 
and that they inevitably began to assail him with the wit and 
mockery which seem to have been their natural modes of ex- 
pression. Julian, on his side, was disillusioned and _ bitterly 
disappointed, and finally turned to writing the Misopogon. Here 
Julian scolds the people for their failure to respond to his 
efforts. He quotes and examines, with comic exaggeration and 
mock gravity, the coarse and silly jokes which they had made 
about his personal appearance and habits, and professes to 


8 See Rostagni, op. cit., 106. 

9 The career of the Comes Orientis is described by O. Seeck in his article ‘‘Tulian- 
os,’’ no. 39, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswiss- 
enschaft X, 1 (1917) 94-95; Seeck’s account is corrected in certain details by J. 
Bidez in the Mélanges Paul Thomas (Bruges, 1930), 57-63. 

10 An idea of the importance of the part which the Comes Orientis played in the 
affairs of Antioch may be gained from the account of the life of Ephraemius, 
patriarch of Antioch (who was Count of the East before he became patriarch), 
which the writer has given in a preceding volume of this journal, VII, 4, (Decem- 
ber 1938), 364-370. 

11 It is noteworthy that when Julian solicited the aid in the revival of Hellenism of 
the various non-Christian groups he received promises of support from the 
Jewish community at Antioch. This community was a strong one, and it may be 
suggested that hope for assistance from the Jews there played some part in 
Julian’s choice of Antioch as his headquarters. See C. H. Kraeling, ‘‘The 
clan Community at Antioch,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, LI (1932), 
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agree with them. He produces even sharper criticisms of him- 
self, and avows that it was a mistake for him to think that his 
program could ever have been successful at Antioch. In this 
fashion he enumerates the benefits which he sought to confer 
on the city. Reviewing all the grievances which people could 
have held against him, he also sets forth his complaints against 
them; but this is done for the most part in an ironical and 
mocking fashion, with the result that the general note (outside 
of some straightforward outbursts) is apology and self-accusa- 
tion on the emperor’s part. The tone throughout is personal 
and sometimes coarse. 


This action of Julian’s has aroused universal surprise. 
The emperor had already written another satire, The Banquet, 
or the Caesars, in which he passes his deified predecessors and 
relatives in review at a symposium in heaven, but this was a 
mere literary exercise in comparison with such an intimately 
personal production as the Misopogon. Students have been 
rightly astonished that a Roman emperor should adopt such a 
lamentable device, and when they have not seen in it proof of a 
wildly fantastic mind, they have had to seek an explanation 
for it in supposing that this “cry of a misunderstood soul” 
represents another of the many paradoxes which Julian’s nature 
presents. Certainly the literary aspect of the performance was 
characteristic of his bookishness, but few students, after the 
event, would be ready to question the foolishness of an exhibi- 
tion which not only lost the emperor all his dignity, but by 
breaking down the traditional barrier between himself and his 
subjects, completely destroyed his vantage-ground. 


The literary merit of the production has been variously 
estimated. The pagan historian Zosimus, who lived shortly 
after Julian, calls it a “most polished composition,’’** and some 
scholars likewise have thought it the emperor’s finest literary 
work. Others think it a weary repetitious patchwork, hastily 
thrown together with the worst possible taste. Most would 
agree, however, that it is an expression of the bitterest disap- 
pointment and rage, and some would go so far as to call it an 
ill-humored and uncontrolled outburst of maliciousness.” 


12 III, 11, δ. 

13 On the literary form and sources of the Misopogon see Geffcken, op. cit. 116, 166, 
and R. Asmus, ‘‘Kaiser Julians Misopogon und seine Quelle,’’ Philologus, 
LXXVI (1920), 266-292, LXXVII (1921), 109-141. Rostagni provides a 
translation of the satire, with an excellent commentary, op. cit. 237-292. 
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Certainly it is an extraordinary performance, extraordi- 
nary even for Julian, and one of the most incredible things 
that a Roman emperor, supposed to be in his right senses, ever 
did. It seems to the writer that even Julian’s mixed personality 
and his characteristic literary turn of mind cannot account 
sufficiently for the picture of an emperor descending into the 
market-place like a journalist, matching joke for joke with the 
crowd and describing to them, incidentally, how there had been 
only one occasion in his life when he had vomited. This is a 
question which has not been squarely faced, though a little 
reflection will show that it is of really prime importance. There 
must surely have been some highly unusual reason for such 
an undertaking, and if Julian at this time had any cool reason 
left, he must have been able to think what the consequences of 
publishing the Misopogon might be. If that were the case, 
then he must have expected some profit from it which would 
outweigh the almost certain losses. 

The explanation seems to the writer to be perfectly simple, 
namely that Julian wrote the Misopogon, deliberately making it 
undignified and coarse, primarily because he thought that the 
medium and the contents would have a special appeal to people 
like the Antiochenes. Certainly he may have thought (whether 
rightly or wrongly) that this might be a successful way of 
attracting better attention to his program and of explaining 
himself and his purpose in a medium which would certainly 
be universally read and would (he thought) arrest the at- 
tention of people who could not possibly be made to listen to 
reason or be roused merely by his personal conduct and example. 
There is actually, in the writer’s opinion, nothing in the 
Misopogon which must necessarily be interpreted as bitterness 
or maliciousness (though there is natural anger and disap- 
pointment, which is quite another matter), and on the other 
hand if the satire is read carefully it will be found that there 
are many passages which contain clear statements of the im- 
portant sides of Julian’s program.“ 

Not only the contents, but the literary technique of the 
piece seem to show plainly enough what Julian’s intention was. 
After an introduction which is—probably deliberately—some- 
what baffling, the early part of the satire is concerned principally 


14 Rostagni, for example, recognizes that the Misopogon, like The Caesars, had a 
reformatory purpose (op. cit., 96-97); but he thinks (104) that it was an ocea- 
sional piece, hastily written in a few days on the spur of the moment. 
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with a review of the personal jokes which people had been mak- 
ing about him—jokes about his unkempt appearance, his plain 
habits, and his complete lack of the social graces. Julian pretends 
to agree with all these criticisms, and even adds further ma- 
terial of a more private nature by disclosing that he had a 
hairy chest. A beginning of this kind must have come as a 
distinct surprise to the readers, and one can hardly escape the 
conclusion that such a disconcerting turn was calculated to 
arrest attention and rouse curiosity about the rest of what the 
emperor would have to say. The piece continues with the same 
mock gravity. Julian examines his own self-control and 
temperance, and finds that they are utterly misguided. His 
conduct, he says, is boorish and perverse, and a life of thought- 
less pleasure, like that of the people of Antioch, is the only 
right and natural one. While he thus condemns himself, he 
is able to point out the vices of the Antiochenes, mocking 
them, really, when he mocks himself. But the whole of this is 
done in the most disconcerting fashion. Julian both reproaches 
himself and admires and envies his critics. Huis turns are con- 
fusing, but this may be intentional, for one often has to stop 
and wonder what it is, actually, that the emperor means. It 
may have been a vain effort, but Julian may have been trying 
to make the people of Antioch see themselves from a point 
of view which they could not normally have had. There are of 
course outbursts of undisguised anger, especially toward the 
end of the satire,’ and passages in which the emperor abandons 
subterfuge and tells the people plainly what he had tried to do 
for them, and how exasperating the blind and selfish reception 
of these efforts νναβ. In comparison with the body of the 
piece, however, this scolding is exceptional, and there appears 
certainly to be more significance in the subtlety of the other 
devices which Julian employs. One of the most characteristic 
things is the way in which Julian does not attempt to put the 
exposition of his ideals and his program in the form of straight- 
forward description and argument, but instead contrives to set 
forth his own notions in passages which are ostensibly reviews 
of the faults which people were (he says) quite justified in find- 
ing in him. For example, the first sustained exposition of 
his own ideas of temperance, self-control, and justice is given 


in a quotation of the complaints which the Antiochenes quite 


15 E. g., 360 D—361 Ὁ, 364 B ff., 366 B—D. 
16 365 B—D, 366 D, 368 A ff. 
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properly brought against him.” Again, he puts into the 
mouth of the people a description of his efforts to control the 
food-supply and abolish unfair prices; they are made to point 
out, in the guise of criticism of his actions, the nature of the 
evils which he had tried to overcome.” In another passage” 
he puts some of his complaints against the Antiochenes them- 
selves in the form of a quotation of a speech which he had 
made to the local Senate. This device would appear to have 
been used both to give the complaints a certain air of greater 
reasonableness and authority, in that they were presented now, 
to the general public, as something that had already been care- 
fully considered and uttered, and perhaps to do away with some 
of the harshness of a tirade. Many of the expedients which 
have been pointed out briefly here are, of course, stock devices 
of ancient satire, but if one will examine the Misopogon from 
this point of view, and try to think what real purpose might 
lie behind both the method and the contents, the result should 
be a view of the piece which is divorced from some of the 
prejudiced judgments which have inevitably been passed upon it. 

This is the only reasonable view that we can take of the 
Misopogon. It is the only view which attempts to approach the 
question without prejudice and to be fair to Julian, and the only 
one which tries to weigh the undeniable importance of the 
character of the audience to which the work was addressed. 
If the Misopogon is read in this light, and if the reader will 
bear in mind the type of audience to which it was directed, 
and remember what Julian must earlier have hoped to do with 
that audience, then the meaning of the satire seems inescapably 
clear. In the event, of course, it was a dismal failure, and has 
done much harm to Julian’s reputation. Perhaps Julian’s idea 
was too subtle, or too bookish, and could never have been suc- 
cessful. Whether the idea was a desperate one, a last device, 
one may hesitate to say. In any case it was a bold stroke, 
and from one point of view a clever one. 

There is, in addition, a highly significant parallel to this 
question of the interpretation of the Misopogon. When Julian 
was on his way to Constantinople after his rupture with Con- 
stantius and his assumption of the title of emperor, he issued a 
number of manifestos in which he defended his acceptance of 


17 342 B ff. 
18 349 D ff. 
19 362 B ff. 
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the imperial title and his open break with Constantius, which 

was prevented from reaching the point of actual hostilities only 

by the latter’s sudden death. The only one of these writings 
which has survived is a Letter to the Senate and People of 

Athens, in which Julian gives an account of his conduct. At 

this time, of course, Athens was only a university town (Julian 

had studied there); nevertheless, Julian here writes to the 

Athenians, to explain and defend his actions, as though they still 

possessed the importance and the influence which their an- 

cestors had had in the days when the city was the greatest and 
most powerful in the Greek world. This letter has been ridi- 
culed as an empty gesture.”” But those who scoff at Julian 
for writing an epistle to the Athenians at such a time as this 
have not thought about the matter deeply enough to perceive 
that the letter is actually a political pamphlet designed in the 
first place to justify Julian’s own position, but principally to 
turn public opinion against Constantius.” Naturally, Julian 
intended the pamphlet to be read by a great many people in 
addition to the Athenians. Moreover, he says plainly, at the 
end of the letter: ‘These then are the views, men of Athens, 

which I have communicated to my fellow soldiers and which I 

am now writing to the whole body of the citizens throughout 

all Greece.”’”** Such a statement is overlooked by those scholars 
who see in the letter only an inane literary exercise in which 

Julian wasted his time at a moment of crisis. The device of 

addressing such a letter to the Athenians is merely a literary 

turn, a rather handsome gesture, indeed, but one which may 
have served to obscure the real import of the composition in 

Julian’s own day as it has in ours. 

The parallel with the history of the Misopogon is so strik- 
ing that it needs hardly to be stressed. In each case modern 
readers have to deal with propaganda carried on in conditions 
and by methods quite foreign to those of the present day.” 
The fashion in literature prevalent in Julian’s time is strange 
20 By W. Schmid, writing in von Christ’s Gesch. d. griech. Lit. (cited above), 

1017-1018. 

21 The political significance of the letter is pointed out by Rostagni, op. cit., 96-97, 
and by Bidez, Mél. P. Thomas, 57; see also the same scholar’s biography of the 
emperor, 198. 

22 287 C. 

23 An illuminating study of methods of political propaganda in the Roman Empire 
has been made by M. P. Charlesworth in his lecture before the British Academy in 


1937, ‘‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and the Creation of 
Belief,’’ published in the Proceedings of the British Academy, XXIII. 
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to us, and in addition it is difficult for us to understand the 
devices to which Julian’s literary turn of mind would lead him. 
The result of this is that when his writings can be read super- 
ficially, with an eye only for external form, and when they can 
be approached with even a slight preconception, they are 
naturally fated to stand in a wrong light. It is not wholly an 
academic point to observe that if Julian’s program had been 
successful we would automatically interpret his writings quite 
differently. 


A just understanding of Julian’s career, and of the nature 
of his program, is plainly necessary for proper knowledge of 
the experience of the church at this time. The significance of 
this period of the church’s history, and the importance of the 
role which Antioch here again played in the establishment of 
Christianity, need not be insisted upon in this place. For 
Julian himself, the argument presented in these pages is of 
the first importance. It is sufficiently valuable to find that the 
Misopogon is not a hysterical outburst, but it is even more 
important to be able to point out that the satire was a reasoned 
(1f unsuccessful) device, a planned and considered effort of 
propaganda. To attempt to understand Julian is a difficult 
task, but a rewarding and instructive one. The difficulty, it 
is seen, lies not only in the peculiar nature of Julian’s own 
character, which in itself is often a sufficient puzzle, but in the 
unusually refractory nature of the evidence. It is hoped that 
the present effort will help place our estimate of the Apostate 
on a different plane. 


One final thought is prompted by this study. Scholars 
have been becoming increasingly conscious of the necessity of 
abandoning the old dogma which held that the internal disinte- 
gration of paganism, and its final disappearance, were immedi- 
ately and solely bound up with the rise and spread of Christian- 
ity. The realization that paganism in its last days has its own 
history has produced studies which have not only recovered 
this history for its own sake, but have thereby cast valuable 
light both on the contributions which paganism made to Chris- 
tianity and to Christian civilization, and on the reasons for the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity. A notable example of such 
work is Johannes Geffcken’s book, Der Ausgang des griechisch- 
romischen Heidentums.** And the subject is not confined to 


24 Ed. 2, Heidelberg, 1929. 
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the reexamination of documents and the revision of work that 
has been done in the past; it is of living and growing interest, 
because the material lies not only in the literature of the period 
but in the archaeological discoveries, sometimes of enormous 
importance, by which our knowledge is widened and deepened. 
The evidence that has been recovered in the excavations at 
Antioch, for example, gives (for us, at least) a more distinctive 
character to the religious and philosophical life of the city.” 
There is more than ever a need (which Geffcken pointed out)” 
for the writing of a comprehensive history of religion in this 
epoch, both pagan and Christian, which will show us the whole 
of the inner life of the period. In these circumstances the 
present study may serve in some degree as a contribution to a 
right understanding of this time. 
25 See a paper by the present writer, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the 
Antioch Mosaies,’’ Transactions of the American Philological Association, LKIX 


(1938), 349-363. 
26 Op. cit., 246. 
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REPRESENTATIONS OF ABSTRACT IDEAS IN THE 
ANTIOCH MOSAICS 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


A new chapter in the history of ideas is emerging from the excavations 
which have been in progress at Antioch in Syria since 1982. The excavators 
have unearthed, in houses, villas and baths in the city, in its famous suburb 
Daphne, and in its seaport Seleucia, a remarkable series of mosaic floors, 
some of which contain pictorial representations of personifications of ab- 
stract ideas, virtues, and forces of nature. Certain discussions of these 
mosaics have already been published, and further studies are in preparation. 
It is the purpose of the present note to bring the material to the attention 
of as wide circles as possible, and in particular to make its existence known 
to scholars who might not discover it in archeological and philological publi- 
eations. The nature of the material is, indeed, such that its final evaluation 
can be achieved properly only by the mutually supplementary work of 
scholars of varied interests. 

Most of the mosaics thus far found are published in a volume of reports 
on the excavations: Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The Excavations, 1938-1936, 
ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938). <A third volume, which will contain 
further discoveries, is in preparation. <A brief comprehensive account is 
given by C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (New York, 1938), and a gen- 
eral discussion by the present writer, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in 
the Antioch Mosaies,’’ has been published in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, LXIX (1988), pp. 349-3638. One mosaic has 
been studied in detail by Jean Lassus, ‘‘La Mosaique du Phénix provenant 
des fouilles d’Antioche,’’ Monuments Prot, XXXVI (1938). 

The mosaics are dated in the second to the fifth centuries after Christ. 
The reader may make a list of them by consulting the publications cited 
above. Mention may be made here of the personifications of Χρῆσις 
(Service), Bios (Life or Living), Τρυφή (Pleasure, equivalent to the Latin 
concept of otium), Σωτηρία (Salvation, possibly Health), ᾿Απόλαυσις (En- 
joyment), Δύναμις (Power). One of the most striking personifications is 
that of Μεγαλοψυχία, evidently the Aristotelian Magnanimity, or Greatness 
of Soul (cf. Nicom. Ethics, IV, 6) ; this mosaic has already evoked a consid- 
erable amount of discussion (see the present writer’s article cited above). 
Similar mosaics and wall-paintings of the same period representing personi- 
fications have also been found at various places in Syria and Egypt. 

The value of these mosaics from many points of view will at once be 
evident. They throw new light on the thought of a period in which literary 
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sources are often scanty and unsatisfactory ; and, appearing as they do in 
houses and in public baths, they represent the interests and preoccupations 
of general circles of society which often did not find literary expression. 

Mention may be made here briefly of the unusual interest which attaches 
to three of the mosaics as evidence for the political ideas of the fifth century. 
Μεγαλοψυχία evidently represents the Aristotelian definition of the ideal 
ruler. Another fioor (published by Lassus) shows the Phoenix, which is 
used on Roman coins, in imperial propaganda, as a symbol of such mottoes 
as Felicium Temporum Reparatio, Aeternitas, Gloria Saecult, Virtus Augus- 
torum. A personification of ’Avavéwors (Renewal) which appears in a third 
floor has, Lassus believes, the same significance. These three mosaics, then, 
represent ideas which formed a vital part of the political theory on which 
the Roman imperial government was based. Appearing as they do in this 
form at a time when the government was coming increasingly to be controlled 
by ‘‘barbarians’’ (in the Eastern Empire, particularly the Goths), such 
symbols would seem to have a very special significance. Perhaps they 
represent an affirmation of faith, and a protest against ‘‘barbarisation,’’ put 
into symbolical form by the old conservative governing aristocracy, which 
now found itself shut out from power. 

Today there is more than ever a need (which was pointed out ten years 
ago by Geffcken) for the writing of a comprehensive history of religious 
and philosophical thought in this epoch, both pagan and Christian, which 
will show us the whole spiritual life of the period. The Antioch mosaics 
will form an important contribution to such a work. 


The Institute for Advanced Study. 
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COPERNICUS AND MECHANICS 


EpGsar ZILSEL 


Copernicus overthrew the medieval conception of the solar system by 
starting from the scanty reports on heliocentric theories in antiquity, by 
specifying the implications of these geometrically in every detail, and by 
thus furnishing the exact foundations for ephemerides that far surpassed 
the exactness of the older tables of planetary movements based on the theory 
of Ptolemy. His outstanding contribution to astronomy was a mathe- 
matico-geometrical one. It is, however, sometimes not sufficiently noticed 
how far removed Copernicus still is from modern physical and especially 
mechanical thinking. A few remarks on this point, therefore, may be use- 
ful. They refer to the first book of De Revolutiombus Orbium Coelestium 
(1543), in which Copernicus explains the basic ideas of his theory and where, 


1Cf. Angus Armitage: Copernicus. The Founder of Modern Astronomy. 
London 1938, pp. 90 and 161 f. 
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THE CALENDAR REFORM AT ANTIOCH IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY * 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Scholars who have to deal with the inaccuracies and confusions of 
dates which sometimes occur in the ancient chronicles may occasionally 
be apt to forget the difficulties which faced the compilers when they 
had to synchronize dates which were fixed by different modes of reckon- 
ing in different sources, or again had to convert dates from one mode 
of reckoning to another. Sometimes we may be totally ignorant of the 
sources of errors which arose in this way; on other occasions the 
reasons for the mistakes are perfectly clear. The present study is 
concerned with a confusion which is of interest because we can first 
trace it to its inception in a reform of the calendar, and then follow 
its transmission, in rather peculiar circumstances, from one writer 
to another. 

Two Greek inscriptions of Syria, published in 1870, prove, by their 
synchronisms, that there was a change in the beginning of the year 
of Antioch from 1 October (Julian reckoning) to 1 September, made 
at some time between A.D. 449 (the date of the latest known inscrip- 
tion from which it can be shown that the year began on 1 Oct.), and 
483 (the date of the earliest known inscription from which it can be 
shown that the year began on 1 Sept.).1 In synchronizing the year 


* The writer is indebted to Professor John Q. Stewart of the Department of 
Astronomy in Princeton University for his kind assistance in connection with 
methods of determining the days of the week in dates reckoned by the 
Julian calendar. The results of the present investigation have been given 
briefly in the Journal of Calendar Reform, IX (1939), pp. 37-39; an abstract 
appears in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 1938, 
Ῥ. XxXxiv. 

1 Waddington, Inscr. grecques et latines de la Syrie, 2667, 2689. The 
significance of these texts for the change of the calendar was pointed out by 
W. K. Prentice, who republished them in 1914, with new material: Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions (Publ. of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Exp. to Syria, III B), 
commentary on no. 1108 (where the material is collected). See also the com- 
mentary of Jalabert and Mouterde, Inscr. grecques et latines de la Syrie, 524 
(= P. A. E.S. ITI, 1108), also an inscription of Gerasa, edited by C. Bradford 
Welles in Gerasa, ed. by C. H. Kraeling (New Haven, 1938), pp. 467-468, no. 
274. Other inscriptions (cited by Prentice) show that the year of Antioch 
began on 1 Sept. from Α. ἢ. 497 to 598, and doubtless it continued to do so 
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of the era with that of the indiction series, the new arrangement was 
a convenience for contemporary dates. Like all such changes, however, 
the shift would inevitably present certain difficulties to later historians 
who had to establish the dates of events which occurred at about the 
time when the change was made. Some later writers might not know 
of the change at all; others might not know precisely when it occurred, 
or might not always be sure whether a date which they found in a 
source was reckoned by the old or the new method. Attempts must 
sometimes have been made to convert an “ Old Style” date into “ New 
Style,” and an error of a year would result from a miscalculation. Of 
course only events dated in September were exposed to such confusion. 
It is curious to find that there is evidence that precisely such a con- 
fusion occurred in the accounts of an earthquake (or of two earth- 
quakes) which took place at Antioch in this period. 
Malalas mentions an earthquake which he dates as follows: ? 


ἐν δὲ τῇ βασιλείᾳ Λέοντος 
“μηνὶ Σεπτεμβρίῳ ιγ΄ 


later. As a matter of convenience, especially for administrative purposes, it 
is likely that the change was made at the beginning of an indiction cycle, i.e., 
(in the period in question) in Α. Ὁ. 462 or 477. The calendar change was 
recognized originally by Enrico Noris (Henricus Norisius), who in his book 
Annus et epochae Syromacedonum (Leipzig, 1696), pp. 208-217, pointed out 
a passage in Evagrius (Hist. eccl., 1V, 4) in which it is recorded that Severus, 
bishop of Antioch, was deposed and exiled in the first year of Justinus (who 
came to the throne 9 Apr. A.D. 518), in the month Gorpiaios or September, 
in the year 567 of Antioch. Since 567 Ant. = Α. ἢ. 518/9, the year of the era 
must have begun on 1 Sept. jn A.D. 518. There are also references and syn- 
chronisms in Arabic and Syriac writers which show the change; see L. Ideler, 
Handb. d. math. u. tech. Chronologie (Berlin, 1825-1826), I, pp. 453-457, 463- 
465, and F. K. Ginzel, Handb. d. math. wu. tech. Chronologie (Leipzig, 1914), 
II, pp. 40-42, 44. Scholars who happen not to know about the change in the 
New Year of course fall into various difficulties; recently, for example, the 
Reverend M. J. Higgins has, from a synchronism in Evagrius, been forced to 
conclude, contrary to all the established evidence, that “ the exact beginning 
of the Era of Antioch was September 1, 49 B.c.” (The Persian War of the 
Emperor Maurice. Part I: The Chronology. The Catholic University of 
America, Byzantine Studies, I [1939], p. 41). Actually this is the passage 
in Evagrius, mentioned above, which merely shows that the year of Antioch 
began on 1 Sept. in A.D. 518. 

2P. 369, lines 5-8, Bonn ed. The translation of this passage which appears 
in the Church Slavonic version of his chronicle is hopelessly corrupt; see the 
analysis of it by Matthew Spinka in the Chronicle of John Malalas, Books 
V1III-XVIII, translated from the Church Slavonic by Matthew Spinka in 
collaboration with the present writer (Chicago, 1940), p. 89. 
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διαφαούσης κυριακῆς 
ἔτους kata . . . ᾿Αντιόχειαν χρηματίζοντος φᾷ! 
ἐπὶ τῆς ὑπατείας Πατρικίου. 

Kvagrius dates the same disaster with greater detail: ὃ 


ava δὲ τὸ δεύτερον ἔτος τῆς βασιλείας Λέοντος 

ἕκτον καὶ πεντακοσιοστὸν ἔτος χρηματιζούσης τῆς πόλεως 

περὶ τετάρτην ὧραν τῆς νυκτός 

τετάρτην καὶ δεκάτην ἄγοντος ἡμέραν τοῦ Topmatov μηνός, ὃν Σεπτέμβριον 
Ῥωμαῖοι προσαγορεύουσι 

κυρίας ἐπικαταλαβούσης ἡμέρας 

ἀνὰ τὴν ἑνδεκάτην ἐπινέμησιν τοῦ κύκλου 

ἕκτος τυγχάνειν ἱστορούμενος, ἑπτὰ καὶ τεσσαράκοντα καὶ τριακοσίων διῳχη- 
κότων ἐνιαυτῶν ἐξ ὅτου ὃ κατὰ Τραϊανὸν γέγονεν" ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ ἔνατον 
καὶ πεντηκοστὸν καὶ ἑκατοστὸν ἀγούσης τῆς πόλεως ἔτος τῆς αὐτονομίας 
γέγονεν, ὁ δέ γε ἐπὶ Λέοντος, ἕκτον καὶ πεντακοσιοστόν, ὡς τοῖς 
φιλοπονήσασιν ἐκτέθειται. 

Evagrius then describes the damage done in the earthquake, and 
quotes his account of it from Malalas.* 

The fixed chronological points are as follows: the year 506 of 
Antioch = A. D. 457/8, beginning in the autumn; Patricius was con- 
sul in A.D. 459; Indiction XI — 1 Sept. 457-31 Aug. 458 a.p.; Leo 
came to the throne 7 Feb. 457 a.p. Evagrius’ statement that the 
disaster occurred at about the fourth hour of the night, κυρίας ἐπικατα- 
λαβούσης ἡμέρας, can only mean that it began on the evening of Satur- 
day, as Sunday was approaching.® Evagrius thus dates the event on 
Saturday, 14 Sept., and the 14th was a Saturday in A.p. 457, while 
Malalas places it on Sunday, 13 Sept., and the 13th was a Sunday in 
A.D. 459. As will have been noticed, the other data of Evagrius and 
Malalas are hopelessly contradictory, and some of the chronological 
points with which each author seeks to fix the date do not even agree 
with the other points which that author himself uses. The result is 
that the year in which this earthquake occurred would seem, from 
these accounts, to be quite uncertain.® 


8 Hist. eccl., II, 12, p. 63 ed. Bidez-Parmentier. 

“On the use of Malalas by Evagrius, see E. Patzig, Unerkannt u. unbekannt 
gebliebene Malalas-Fragmente (Progr., Leipzig, 1891), pp. 17-20, and K. Krum- 
bacher, Gesch. d. byz. Lit.2 (Munich, 1897), p. 328. 

5 Henricus Valesius, Theodoriti et Evagrti hist. eccl.2 (Mainz, 1679), trans- 
lation, p. 305. 

® There are also, in various chronicles, notices of an earthquake at Antioch 
which the compilers date in Α. ἢ. 457 (Theoph. A.M. 5950, p. 110, 22 ed. De 
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There are also accounts of two earthquakes at Antioch in the Syriac 
Liber Chalifarum.” The first is dated in the year 767 of the “era of 
Alexander” (the Seleucid era), and in the year 506 of Antioch, on 
14 Elul (= 14 Sept.), on Saturday, about midnight, as Sunday was 
approaching (these latter details are identical with those of Evagrius). 
Immediately thereafter, in a similar passage, this chronicle records an 
earthquake “in the whole region of Antioch” in the year 771 of the 
era of Alexander, in the year 507 of Antioch, on 19 Haziran (- 19 
June), in the evening, at the time when people were leaving church. 
There is obviously a mistake here, for the year 767 Sel. (4. D. 455/6) 
cannot correspond to 506 Ant. (4. p. 457/8), and 771 Sel. (4. ν. 459/ 
60) to 507 Ant. (4. ἡ. 458/9) at the same time (in both eras the year 
began in the autumn). 

In addition, the Syriac biography of St. Symeon Stylites, who died 
in A.D. 459, either on 2 Sept. (as Lietzmann believes) or on 24 July 
(as Delehaye argues) ,* mentions an earthquake which affected Antioch, 
and the biographer dates the saint’s death with reference to this 
disaster.° This would appear to be identical with the second of the 
earthquakes mentioned in the Liber Chalifarum. The Inber Chalifarum 
records this earthquake of A. p. 459 separately from another disaster 
which certainly is identical with that described by Evagrius. Therefore, 
since the reckonings in Evagrius could refer only to A. ἢ. 457 or 458, 
while one of Malalas’ two reckonings (that by the year of Antioch) 


Boor; Cedrenus, I, p. 608, 3 Bonn ed.; Abul Faraj, called Bar Hebraeus, Hist. 
dynast., transl. E. Pococke [Oxford, 1663], p. 92); or in A.D. 459 (Marcell., 
Chron., ad ann. 459, in Mommsen, Chron. min., II, p. 87); or merely during 
the reign of Leo (John of Nikiu, presumably using Malalas, ch. 88, transl. 
Charles; Nicephorus Callistus, presumably using Evagrius, XV, 20; Zonaras, 
XIV, 1, 20). Discussion of these records may be deferred for the moment, since 
the purpose of the investigation is to show how the contradictions in Malalas 
and Evagrius can be explained with reference to their understanding of the 
way in which the date was given in their sources. Their accounts are the 
important records not only because of the detail which they give, but because 
both writers lived at Antioch (unlike the other chroniclers who mention the 
event), and so could have had access to local records. 

7Ed. and transl. by E. W. Brooks and J.-B. Chabot, Corpus scr. christ. 
orient., Scr. Syri, ser. III, tom. IV, Chronica minora, pars II (Paris, 1904), 
text, pp. 139-143 = transl., pp. 108-111. 

®°H. Lietzmann, Das Leben des heil. Symeon Stylites (Texte u. Untersuch., 
XXXII, 1908), pp. 230-234; H. Delehaye, Les Saints stylites (Brussels, 1923), 
pp. X-Xv. 

® Lietzmann, loc. cit. 
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would refer to a. ἢ. 457 or 458, and the other (that by the consul) to 
A.D. 459, it looks as though there were actually two disasters, a year 
or two apart, which Malalas confused and consolidated into one. Eva- 
grius, in verifying Malalas’ account, would reject those parts of his date 
which indicated a. ἢ. 459. It is inherently much more likely that the 
contradictions in Malalas represent such a confusion than that the 
elements which indicate A. D. 459 are simply the result of a meaningless 
blunder. 

In any case it is plain that Evagrius was in some uncertainty. He 
seems, from the number of reckonings which he employs, to have been 
at pains to fix the date exactly ; the passage contains the most elaborate 
set of synchronisms which Evagrius records, and it is the only instance 
in which he uses the indiction in giving a date. This, the regnal year, 
and the calculation from the earthquake under Trajan all look as 
though they were added by Evagrius to the date which he obtained 
from Malalas, either from another source or as a result of his own 
calculations; and he seems conscious of having fixed the date with 
some care. It might be supposed that some or all of these synchronisms 
were taken from Malalas, for the extant Greek text of his chronicle is 
known to be an abridgment; 19 but it is significant that Evagrius does 
not have Malalas’ reference to the consul, which would disagree with 
all of his own reckonings. 

Possible procedures on the part of Malalas can be suggested with 
some confidence. If the year 506 of Antioch began on 1 Oct. 457 a. p., 
the earthquake would be dated, by this reckoning, in Α. Ὁ. 458; if 506 
Ant. began on 1 Sept. 457 a. p., the event would be dated in Α. ἢ. 457. 
The 13th of September was a Friday in a. ἡ. 457, a Saturday in 458, 
a Sunday in 459. It seems possible that Malalas, finding in his source 
(or sources) records of two earthquakes which were dated in September, 
506 Ant. (A.D. 457/8) and in the consulship of Patricius (a. Ὁ. 459), 
might, especially if the dates were given by different reckonings, con- 
fuse them (e.g. through a faulty mental calculation). If the earlier 
disaster occurred in 458, he could readily confuse this with one dated 
in 459. Or if the earlier disaster occurred in 457, he might either con- 
fuse this immediately with the one dated in 459, or he might, through 
misunderstanding of the way in which the date was reckoned, suppose 
that it occurred in 458, which was closer to Patricius’ consulship, and 
so confuse the events the more easily. In such circumstances he could 


10 Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 329-330. 
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adjust the day recorded for the earlier disaster to the day required by 
the year in which the later disaster was placed; i.e., he might “ cor- 
rect ” the original date of a Sunday in September to the 13th because 
the nearest Sunday in September, A. D. 459, was the 13th. Possibly he 
did not know, or could not determine, the month and day of the 
earthquake of 459. 

As for Evagrius, it is also possible to see how the way in which he 
dates the disaster may have been influenced by factors connected with 
the change in the calendar. All the dates given by him could represent 
457, and the indiction and the days of the month and the week would 
only represent this year. The year 506 of the era of Antioch and the 
regnal year could, however, represent 458 (Leo’s second year being in 
this case 7 Feb. 458-6 Feb. 459, and 506 Ant. being 1 Oct. 457-30 
Sept. 458). Therefore it may be suggested that Evagrius, finding (in 
a source other than Malalas) a calculation which placed the earthquake 
in 458 by reference to Leo’s second year, reckoned from the anniversary 
of his accession, thought that this regnal year began instead with the 
indiction which followed Leo’s accession (this method of counting 
regnal years is found in other Byzantine writers),‘" and so would 
place the event in September 457. In such a case the reference to the 
regnal year would be a vestige, unwittingly retained, of an original 
dating in 458. Accordingly Evagrius would conclude that the year 506 
Ant. began on 1 Sept. (i.e., 1 Sept. 457), as it did in his own time, 
and would add the indiction in order to fix the date more firmly, so 
that his own date might not be mistaken (e.g. if it were compared 
with Malalas’). Or, proceeding conversely, he may have mistakenly 
thought that the year 506 Ant. began on Sept. (i.e., 1 Sept. 457), as 
it did in his own time, and so concluded that Leo’s second year began 
on the same date, and then added the indiction. Or possibly he added 
both the regnal year and the indiction to an original reference to the 
year of the era. In any case he could easily adjust an original month 
and week date of 458 (Saturday, 13 Sept.) to the combination required 
for 457 (Saturday, 14 Sept.). And of course, if Malalas had already 
confused two earthquakes, the confusion was concealed and Evagrius 


11H. F. Clinton, Fastt Roman (Oxford, 1845-1850), II, p. 1. For evidence 
of a similar simplification see N. Lewis, “On the Chronology of the Emperor 
Maurice,” Amer. Journ. of Philol., LX (1939), pp. 414-421. In this case there 
was an adjustment (naturally a very convenient one) by which regnal years 
and consular years were treated as not only coterminous but completely 
identical. 
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might have no indication that there were two. In such circumstances 
he would not understand Malalas’ reference to the consul and would 
simply reject it as an error. 

From the opposite point of view, the problem and the results are 
the same. If one starts from the hypothesis that the year 506 Ant. 
began on 1 Sept. (i.e. 1 Sept. 457), so that an earthquake in Septem- 
ber of this year would occur in September A. ἢ. 457, Malalas may have 
misunderstood the reckoning and confused the disaster with that dated 
in 459 (in which case Evagrius would correct Malalas only by suppress- 
ing the reference to Patricius and adjusting the days of the month 
and the week), or he may have mistakenly supposed that the year 506 
Ant. began on 1 Oct., so that he would assign the earthquake to the 
equivalent of September, A.D. 458, and at the same time confuse it 
with that which occurred in A. ἢ. 459; and in this case Evagrius could 
correct Malalas’ understanding of the year of the era either consciously 
or unconsciously. If, again, one supposes that the year 506 Ant. began 
on 1 Oct., so that an earthquake in September of this year would occur 
in September, Α. Ὁ. 458, the relative possibilities of confusion and 
adjustment remain. Malalas could again fall into the same confusion 
of the two disasters, and Evagrius might again mistake the reckon- 
ing and suppose that the year 506 Ant. began on 1 Sept. One might 
hesitate to suppose that Evagrius and Malalas were not aware that a 
change in the calendar had taken place, though it is conceivable that 
they were ignorant of it (we should hardly expect them to mention it, 
or to indicate which method they were using) ; but it is surely possible 
that they did not know precisely when it occurred, and above all it 
must be remembered that in a given instance they may very likely 
have had no way of knowing or determining whether a source used 
the new reckoning, or mistakenly adhered to the old. It is easy to 
imagine how Evagrius may have been troubled by this point when he 
came upon the date in Malalas; he would have been doubly perplexed 
if, in addition to doubting the correctness of Malalas’ data, he were 
not entirely sure that he could rectify the mistake. The date which 
Evagrius gives for the exile of Severus from Antioch of course shows 
that he knew that the year began on 1 Sept. in a. p. 518, but this proves 
nothing with regard to his understanding of the date of the earthquake. 

Another significant discrepancy is that Malalas and Evagrius place 
the disaster on different days of the week, Evagrius late in the evening 
of Saturday, 14 Sept., Malalas early on Sunday, the 13th. The 14th 
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was a Saturday in Α. Ὁ. 457, a Sunday in 458, while the 13th was a 
Saturday in 458, a Sunday in 459. This suggests either the use of 
different sources, or a condition in one or more sources which made 
it difficult to tell when the disaster began. Disagreement among the 
survivors is not impossible (there would scarcely be an official written 
record made at the precise moment of the outbreak), and such dis- 
agreement could readily be perpetuated by both contemporary and 
later writers if they had different sources; Evagrius’ contradiction of 
Malalas may point to something of this nature. One must reckon, then, 
with the possibility that the two either reproduced or adjusted dates of 
the month without making the necessary adjustment of the day of the 
week, 

This seems to be the most plausible explanation of the difficulty. 
Four scholars have already studied this problem, but all of them worked 
in ignorance of the inscriptions which date the calendar change (these 
inscriptions, indeed, were not yet published when three of these scholars 
lived), and most of them were unacquainted with the work of the 
others. Thus, not knowing even approximately when the New Year 
in the calendar of Antioch was shifted, these students investigated 
the accounts of the earthquake with the purpose of fixing its date and 
thereby determining whether the year of Antioch began on 1 Oct. or 
1 Sept. in A. D. 457 or 458, or whether Evagrius, who lived from about 
540 to about 600 4. D., reckoned the year from 1 Oct. or 1 Sept. Ap- 
proaching the problem from this point of view (and in some cases 
also not having the evidence for the two earthquakes in the Liber 
Chalifarum), they had to conclude that Malalas and Evagrius are 
mistaken in certain synchronisms; the evidence which disagrees with 
what seems to be the correct chronology was rejected ; and refuge was 
sought in textual emendation in order to make the texts agree. 

In this way Ideler?* pointed out that Evagrius’ data are really 
harmonious if one supposes that he reckoned Leo’s second regnal year 
from the beginning of the indiction (1 Sept. a. p. 457) which followed 
his accession, rather than from the first anniversary of his accession. 
Ideler dismisses the testimony of Malalas, remarking that while his 
evidence disagrees in certain points with that of Evagrius, it is not 
sufficient to place the event in A.p. 458. 

Clinton, on the other hand, not knowing Ideler’s study, concluded 


12 See above, note 1. 
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that Evagrius named the wrong indiction, Malalas the wrong consul.*® 
Clinton thus dated the earthquake on Saturday, 13 Sept., a. Ὁ. 458, 
and concluded that the year 506 of Antioch began on 1 Oct., 4. ἡ. 457. 
Ideler dated the event on Saturday, 14 September, a. ἢ. 457, and con- 
cluded that the year 506 of Antioch began on 1 Sept., a. Ὁ. 457. 

Finally, Lietzmann, who knew the passages in the Ltber Chalifarum 
and the inscriptions, but did not entirely understand them, adopted 
Evagrius’ date (like Ideler).** It is curious to note that Clinton, in 
order to arrive at the date which he preferred, proposed to correct the 
day of the month given by Evagrius (14 Sept.) to that given by 
Malalas (13 Sept.), while Lietzmann considered it necessary to make 
exactly the opposite correction, and emend the text of Malalas on the 
basis of that of Evagrius. 

It is needless to point out that the efforts of these scholars, who 
were so seriously hampered by lack of evidence and lack of knowledge 
of each other’s work, no longer carry conviction in the light of the 
epigraphic evidence and the passages in the Liber Chalifarum. The 
student who adopted the right point of view, and came closest to the 
true solution, was Noris.‘° Though unable, for lack of evidence, to 
perceive the full implications of the condition of the material, he 
nevertheless recognized the importance of inquiring what the evidence 
could indicate, instead of concluding (as the others did) that it ought 
to indicate one date or another. What gave Noris part of his ad- 
vantage was that he knew (unlike his successors) that a passage in 
Evagrius shows that the calendar change had taken place in or before 
A. Ὁ. 518, and was thus freed from the necessity of using the evidence 
for the earthquake in order to show that the year of Antioch was 
reckoned from 1 Sept. at the time of the disaster.1° Noris saw, of 
course, that the data given by Evagrius would place the earthquake 
in September, a. ἢ. 457, if Evagrius supposed that the year 506 of 
Antioch began on 1 Sept. If the earthquake did occur in September, 
A.D. 457, Noris observed, Malalas could alter the date, or could add 
suo marte data which would place it in 459. At the same time, how- 
ever, Noris perceived that it would be possible to suppose that the 
earthquake was originally dated in September, A. ἢ. 458, by reference 


18 Op. cit., I, pp. 658-660; II, pp. 213-214. 
14 Toc. cit. 

15 See above, note 1. 

16 See above, note 1. 
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to the year 506 of Antioch, and that the dates given by Malalas and 
Evagrius reflect two different misunderstandings of the original date, 
of the kind which have been discussed above. In the circumstances 
Noris could propose these solutions only as hypotheses, and he was 
forced to conclude that the problem was insoluble.’” But his point of 
view was the correct one, and there can be little doubt that if he had 
had the inscriptions, and the Liber Chalifarum, he would have solved 
the problem.?® 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


17 His point of view was not completely understood, for Clinton was at pains 
to refute his opinion that the disaster occurred in September, a.p. 457, while 
C. O. Miiller (Antiquitates Antiochenae [Géttingen, 1839], p. 15, n. 10) be- 
lieved that Noris fixed on September, a.p. 458 as the date. Evagrius quotes 
Toannes Rhetor, and it is now known that by this he means Ioannes Malalas. 
Noris, by a mistake which was inevitable in his time, thought that Ioannes 
Rhetor and Ioannes Malalas were different writers (the former’s work being 
no longer extant), and so suggested as one possible explanation (p. 213) that 
Malalas and Evagrius misunderstood the date given by Ioannes Rhetor. J. S. 
Assemani (Bibl. Orient., I [Rome, 1729], pp. 211-214) believed that Evagrius 
and Malalas refer to the earthquake of 459. Malalas’ date by the consulship 
of Patricius (459) shows, to Assemani, that he reckoned the year of the era 
from 47 B.c. (so that 506 Ant. = a.p. 459/60) ; 459 is also indicated in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahre (which Assemani quotes), in which the 
disaster is placed in the year 770 “ of the Greeks ” (the Seleucid era), which 
would correspond to a.p. 459. And so, finding that Noris concluded that 
Malalas and Evagrius had added false synchronisms in their accounts, Asse- 
mani dismissed the elements of their data which do not indicate 459, because 
this date agrees with that given by the Syriac biography of Symeon, which 
records an earthquake just before the saint’s death. Assemani’s conclusion is 
of course invalidated by his mistake concerning the era of Antioch and by his 
dismissal without adequate consideration of the problem in Malalas and 
Evagrius. 

18 Τὺ has become plain that a study such as this must of necessity deal 
primarily with the passages in Malalas, Evagrius, and the Liber Chalifarwm. 
Comparable importance cannot be attributed to the records in other chronicles 
(mentioned above) of an earthquake at Antioch which is dated in 457 or 
possibly in 459, or merely in the reign of Leo. These dates must have been 
fixed mechanically in the routine of compilation, whether they were tran- 
scribed from sources without change or reduced from elaborate reckonings. 
Certainly they have no bearing on the way in which Malalas and Evagrius 
operated, and if they result from confusion, no clue remains to the sources 
of error; at most one can suppose that something like what happened with 
Malalas and Evagrius occurred here also. Such evidence would be usable only 
if it were possible first to fix the date of the disaster of 457 or 458. 
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VII.—Justinian as Achilles 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


This paper studies the background and significance of the equestrian statue 
of Justinian which stood on a column at Constantinople. The monument was 
supposed to represent the Emperor as Achilles, a comparison chosen in order to 
exemplify the prince’s valor. The motives which may have prompted the erec- 
tion of the statue are reviewed, and its significance as a part of the imperial 
symbolism and propaganda is discussed. 


Among the most notable contributions which have been made 
in recent years to our knowledge of Roman and Byzantine history 
are the studies of J. Gagé and A. Grabar on the theology of the 
Victoria Augustt and on the iconography of the emperor in official 
Byzantine art.1 Gagé has shown with admirable clarity the im- 
portance of the conception by which the emperor, as commander- 
in-chief of the armies, came to be regarded as possessing entire 
responsibility for their victories, and enjoying the sole and per- 
petual right of celebrating triumphs for them. The sovereign— 
gentis humanae pater atque custos—was, by virtue of his office, an 
infallible victor, and the power with which he was endowed in this 
respect extended itself to all the other activities and circumstances 
of his reign. The Christian Emperor inherited the perpetual power 
of victory of his pagan predecessor; in addition, he served as the 
vice-gerent of God on earth, and was looked upon as the source of 
all good things and the fount of all wisdom and law.’ 

These conceptions are at the core of the official art of Byzantium. 
Grabar has assembled and studied the monuments—in mosaic, 
sculpture, painting, ivory-carving, textile and jewellery—in which 
the emperor’s official personality was constantly set before his 
subjects. A whole cycle of themes portrayed the sovereign’s func- 
tions and powers, and illustrated his automatic power of victory. 
The emperor was shown conquering demons and barbarians and 
receiving the homage of his captives and his vassals. One of the 

11. Gagé, ‘‘La théologie de la victoire impériale,’’ Revue historique CLxx1 (1933), 
1-43, and ‘‘Stauros nikopoios. La victoire impériale dans l’empire chrétien,’’ Revue 
d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses x11 (1933), 370-400; A. Grabar, L’empereur dans 


l'art byzantin: recherches sur l'art officiel de l’empire d’orient (Paris, Belles Lettres, 1936). 
2 See also the studies cited by the present writer, T.A.P.A.Lx1x (1938), 356, ἢ. 14. 
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important themes was that of the royal hunt, in which the emperor 
appeared as a glorious and invincible huntsman, slaying all manner | 
of terrifying wild beasts. Prowess in the chase was (the literary 
texts show) equated with prowess in war, and in these scenes (which 
had a long ancestry going back to Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
art) the ruler’s traditional power of victory in the hunt was treated 
as a symbol of his triumphs over his enemies. 

An important place in this triumphal cycle was occupied by the 
equestrian statues of the emperors, monuments which served ad- 
mirably to depict the military prowess of the rulers. One of the 
most important of these was a statue of Justinian at Constantinople. | 
Erected on top of a pillar in the Augustaeum, this statue occupied 
one of the most commanding sites in the city. The statue itself, 
being of bronze, has disappeared, but there are a number of literary 
descriptions of it, notably one by Procopius, and a drawing of the 
statue has also been preserved, made in the early fifteenth century 
at the behest of the traveler and antiquary Cyriacus of Ancona.’ 
Procopius describes the statue as follows: 4 


On the top of the column stands a great bronze horse, turned towards 
the east, a very wonderful sight. It seems to be moving, and to be. 
pressing forward splendidly. It raises one of its fore feet, as though it 
were about to step forward, and plants the other on the stone beneath; 
and it gathers its hind feet together in readiness to move. And on this 
horse is seated a bronze statue of the emperor, like a colossus. The 
statue is arrayed as Achilles; for thus they call the dress [schéma] which 
he wears. He is shod with half-boots and the legs are bare of greaves. 
Then he wears a breastplate, in the heroic fashion, and a helmet covers 
his head, giving the impression that it is nodding, and a dazzling light 
flashes from it. One might say, in poetic language, that this was that 
star of the late summer season [Sirius]. He looks toward the rising sun, 
commanding the Persians, I believe, to stop. And in his left hand he 


3 A list of the literary sources is given by Th. Reinach, Revue des études grecques IX 
(1896), 82, note 3; the principal passages are also cited by P. E. Schramm, Das Herr- 
scherbild in der Kunst des frithen Mittelalters (Vortraige der Bibliothek Warburg, 11) 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1922/3, 154-155; and many of them are translated by F. W. Unger, 
Quellen der byz. Kunstgeschichte 1 (Vienna, 1878), 137-146. The best reproduction 
is provided by G. Rodenwaldt, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1931, 331-334; this, a photo- 
graph of the original, is more accurate than the simplified line drawings which had 
previously been published, e.g. by Ch. Diehl, Justinien (Paris, Leroux, 1901), 27, 
fig. 11, and by H. Leclercq, ‘* Justinien,’’ in Cabrol-Leclercq, Dict. d’archéol. chrét. et de 
liturgie, Vill, 1, col. 530, fig. 6428. The reproduction used as the frontispiece in the 
edition of Procopius, De Aedificiis, by H. B. Dewing with the collaboration of the 
present writer, in the Loeb Classical Library, is taken from Rodenwaldt’s publication. 

4 De Aedifictis 1.2.5-12. 
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carries a globe, the sculptor showing in this way that the whole earth and 
sea are subject to him; he has neither sword nor spear nor any other 
weapon, but the cross stands upon his globe, through which alone he has 
won his empire and his mastery in war. And stretching out his right 
hand toward the east, and spreading his fingers, he bids the barbarians 
in those regions to remain in their own country, and advance no further. 


The significance of the statue in the triumphal cycle is clear 
from Procopius’ description. Grabar in his discussion of the monu- 
ment ὅ emphasizes the symbolism of the cross mounted on the globe 
which the emperor carried; this was the σταυρὸς νικοποιός, the sign 
which, from the time of Constantine, had given victory to the 
emperor. 

The most intriguing aspect of the statue is that it is said to 
represent the emperor as Achilles. Grabar points out ® that the 
identification of the emperor here with Achilles reflects the tendency, 
which was a natural one at Byzantium (especially in view of the 
conventions of rhetoric and the panegyric), to illustrate the valor 
of the prince by comparing him with the heroes of antiquity. This 
is of course the chief point, but the statue still suggests further 
questions. Why the choice of this particular Greek hero? Did 
this character reside in the form and appearance of the statue, or 
was it the personality and history of Achilles, rather than the cos- 
tume alone, which gave the statue its significance? What icono- 
graphic source or tradition would be represented by the choice of 
this guise for a statue of the emperor? And did Justinian himself 
ever actually appear in this fashion, or was he represented in this 
way only in the statue? Answers to some of these questions have 
been offered by G. Rodenwaldt (whose work on this point was not 
utilized by Grabar). There remains, in addition, a literary text, 
unknown to both of these scholars, which provides a notable back- 
ground for the monument and enables us to understand its origin 
a little better. | 

Firsc we may look at Rodenwaldt’s conclusions. He examines 
the statue in a review of the ancient ‘‘Renaissances’’ and their 
character.’ The mode of expression common to each of these 
renaissances is the conscious adoption, by an age of growing strength, 
of classical or classicistic models for the representation of its own 
individual nature. Such phenomena can be perceived at various 

5 Op. cit. (see note 1), 46-47. 


6 Op. cit., 94-95. 
7 Abstract of a lecture, Archdologischer Anzeiger (see note 3), 318-338. 
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periods of Roman history, one of which is the age of Justinian. 
F. Pringsheim, in an essay on “Die archaistische Tendenz Jus- 
tinians,’ 8 finds evidence that the emperor’s legal work is not 
merely purely practical in its scope, but reflects also a kind. of aca- 
demic effort at the re-creation of antiquity. Justinian’s whole 
program was, indeed, felt in his own time to be a renovatio of the 
Imperium Romanum.®? Rodenwaldt sees indications of this archaiz- 
ing tendency in various characteristics of the art of the period, and 
one of the monuments which he discusses in this connection is the 
Achilles statue. Seeking a reason for the use of the term Achilles, 
Rodenwaldt was able to suggest only that the statue represented a 
reminiscence of the statues of the type described by Pliny (N.H. 
34.5.10.18): Togatae effigies antiquitus ita dicabantur. Placuere 
et nudae tenentes hastam ab epheborum e gymnasiis exemplaribus, 
quas Achilleas vocant. Graeca res nihil velare, at contra Romana 
ac militaris thoracas addere. The connection between these nude 
figures and the armed effigy of Justinian is rather difficult to per- 
ceive, as Rodenwaldt recognizes; he concludes, however: ‘ Bei 
dem σχῆμα ᾿Αχίλλειον der εἰκών lasst sich kaum die Vermutung 
vermeiden, dass hier eine unklare Erinnerung an die effigies Achilleae 
des Plinius vorliegt, obwohl diese weder Mantel noch Panzer haben. 
Schwerlich hat Justinian je das klassische Kostiim der Statue ge- 
tragen, die Worte ᾿ἀχιλλεύς und ἡρωικῶς lehren klar die der Antike 
zugewandte Idee des Kunstwerks.’’ Apparently the obscurity or 
uncertainty which would have existed if Justinian’s statue were a 
reminiscence of the type mentioned by Pliny would be, in Roden- 
waldt’s opinion, one more characteristic of the archaizing tendency 
which was responsible for the emperor’s appearance in this guise. 

The background of the statue is considerably altered and am- 
plified by an historical episode which both Grabar and Rodenwaldt 
overlooked. This occurred while the usurper Basiliscus occupied 
the throne which had been abandoned by the Emperor Zeno (a.p. 
475-476). Basiliscus had a nephew named Armatus, a foolish 
and effeminate young man with an unpleasant streak of cruelty. 
Armatus became the lover of Basiliscus’ wife, the Augusta Zenonis, 
and she persuaded her husband to grant him high office. The 

8 Studi in onore di P. Bonfante (Milan, -Treves, 1930), 1.551-587, cited by Roden- 
waldt. 


9" Corippus, I laudem Justini 1.185ff. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq., 111.122). 
10 Op. cit. (see note 3), 334-335. 
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young fop was made magister militum.|. This sudden advancement 
to a post of honor, plus the money which he now had at his disposal, 
elated the youth beyond all measure. By the paradoxical process 
which on occasion emerges in such a character, the young man of 
fashion began to think of himself as a warrior distinguished for his 
valor. ‘‘This delusion so obsessed him (writes Candidus, the con- 
temporary historian who recounts the episode) that he began to 
wear the costume of Achilles (σκευὴ ᾿Αχιλλέως) and to ride about in 
this fashion on his horse, and parade insolently before the people 
in the hippodrome.” 2 His vanity was still further puffed up 
when the mob began to call him Pyrrhus; this was actually an 
allusion to his rosy cheeks, but he took it as a compliment to his 
courage. 

The episode is a rather trivial one, and Armatus did not long 
survive the return of Zeno to power. Yet it casts some light, not 
only on this particular bit of imperial symbolism, and Justinian’s 
adoption of it, but on the way in which such symbolism was regarded 
by the populace at the time. The incident brings further proof— 
if such were needed—that the costume or “‘character’”’ of Achilles 
would in such a connection be a symbol of bravery and courage, 
and it is evident that this is the explanation of Justinian’s adoption 
of the schéma. The episode also indicates that the people who saw 
Armatus, and found him ridiculous, were pretty well alive to the 
symbolical meaning of such a costume; Armatus’ appearance in the 
dress would certainly have fallen rather flat if people had not 
known, without being told, what it stood for. Candidus did not 
think it necessary to explain to his readers the significance of 
the ‘Achilles costume’’—neither did Procopius. The fact that 
people found Armatus ridiculous suggests also that they would take 
the emperor’s appearance in such a schéma seriously. It is evident 
that they regarded such a schéma as peculiarly fitted for, and re- 
served to, the emperor; for if people would have been inclined to 
laugh at such symbolism in an emperor as well as in Armatus, 
Justinian would hardly have had himself portrayed in this fashion 


11Qn the episode see J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 
Macmillan, 1923), 1.392; E. W. Brooks, in the Cambridge Medieval History, 1 (Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Press, 1911), 473; and ἘΣ. Stein, Geschichte des spdtrémischen Retches, I: 
Vom rémischen zum byzantinischen Staate (Vienna, Seidel, 1928), 537. 

12 This fragment of Candidus is preserved by Suidas, s.v. “Apyaros = F.H.G., 
Iv.117. The fragment was formerly assigned to Malchus, but it now seems more 
likely that it comes from Candidus (see Bury, op. cit. [see note 11], 1.392, nn. 1-2). 
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(especially since many of the people who saw the statue must have 
known about the episode of Armatus). Evidently the ‘Achilles 
costume’’ was considered to be dignified enough, and well enough 
established as a part of the imperial symbolism, for Justinian to 
run no risk of making himself ridiculous by appearing in it. So, at 
least, the emperor himself must have thought. Thus it may be 
that when people laughed at Armatus they were laughing not only 
at his pretensions to being a man of valor, but also at his adopting, 
for this, a costume which belonged to the emperor. 

Of course it is no longer necessary to attempt to account for the 
type of the statue of Justinian by supposing that it was an ‘‘unklare 
Erinnerung”’ of the type described by Pliny. It was the character 
of Achilles rather than simply the type of the statue itself, which 
gave the effigy of the emperor its significance. It might be claimed 
that the appearance of Justinian in this guise represented merely 
an artistic tradition, and that the representation of a Roman em- 
peror as Achilles had come to be so much of a convention that any 
original symbolism had been lost. The episode of Armatus, how- 
ever, tells heavily against this view; for the significance of the 
schéma of Achilles would have had to be very generally recognizable 
when Armatus paraded himself in his costume. Moreover, if the 
symbolical significance of the costume as a part of the imperial 
regalia had come to be forgotten, while at the same time the costume 
itself continued to be used simply by artistic tradition, the sym- 
bolism could scarcely have gone unrecognized after the publicity 
which it had received from Armatus. 

Armatus’ effort likewise places on a different basis the question 
whether Justinian ever actually wore the costume. If, as Roden- 
waldt supposed, the emperor could scarcely have worn the costume 
himself, but appeared in this fashion only in the statue, the erection 
of the monument might be taken as another manifestation of an 
archaizing tendency. Now, however, Armatus’ conduct suggests 
that it is very possible that the emperor appeared in this guise on 
appropriate ceremonial occasions, for example (like Armatus) in 
the hippodrome. The comic episode of the empress’ young lover 
need not have prevented Justinian from using the costume; indeed 
the experience of seeing it worn by a pretender like Armatus might 
have the effect, by way of contrast, of making the costume, when 
worn by the emperor, seem more important, and more appropriate 
to the ruler. 
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While Grabar’s work has made the primary significance of the 
statue—its official theological meaning—clear, a word may be said 
about some of the motives which lay behind the making of the 
monument. One of the things that comes to mind here is Justinian’s 
vanity. Many of his acts appear to betray a personal vanity which 
at times seems almost childish.4% He named at least nineteen cities 
for himself and even gave his name to one of the classes of students 
in the law-school. His theological activity gave him an oppor- 
tunity to display his learning, and his habit of drawing up laws him- 
self enabled him to show his rhetorical accomplishments. It seems 
to have been vanity, too, that was at least in some measure re- 
sponsible for his decreeing in 541 that the consulship should no 
longer be held by anyone but the emperor; evidently he was not 
pleased by the thought that an office which was a traditional 
dignity of the emperor should be held by his subjects as well. 
What if his setting up the Achilles statue was simply a piece of 
vanity? 

This might seem to be a major factor behind the appearance of 
the monument. But there are, of course, other elements. The 
symbolism of the Victoria Augusti and of the σταυρὸς νικοποιός was 
deeply rooted in the Roman state. And at the same time, it must 
not be forgotten, the Roman emperor by virtue of his office was 
surrounded by a glamor and a prestige which scholars living in the 
world of today, when monarchy (save in India and Japan) has 
become at best a democratic institution, find it hard to visualize. 
It is true that the emperor’s dignity and authority were sometimes 
precarious. But when an emperor, in addition to claiming the 
respect and even veneration to which he was traditionally entitled, 
could like Justinian point to achievements which overshadowed 
those of his predecessors, his prestige must have been enormously 
increased. 

The statue in another way also represents a tradition which 
was of importance in the peculiar political and theological organiza- 
tion of the later empire. The images of the emperors which played 
a central part in the old imperial cult survived, along with many 
other usages of this cult, in the Christian empire, and continued to 

13 See, for example, Diehl, op. cit. (see note 3), 19-20, and E. Stein, ‘‘ Justinian, 


Johannes der Kappadozier und das Ende des Konsulats,’’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift xxx 


(1929/30), 376-381. 
14 This is pointed out by Stein, loc. cit, (see note 13), 380. 
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form an important element in the emperor’s official character and 
position. The imperial statues and images were of course no longer 
worshiped, but they received a veneration which was, in the new 
circumstances, a counterpart of the old worship. ‘The statues of 
the emperors (like that of Justinian) now served to evoke and focus 
a feeling which was “ἃ simple manifestation of loyalty, and a recog- 
nition of the divine protection which gave a superhuman character 
to the emperor’s power.’’ © 

This leads to a final point. The word propaganda today has 
unattractive and rather ludicrous connotations. Yet one must 
realize that it was carried out systematically, skilfully, and on the 
whole successfully by the Roman emperors, who needed to keep 
their programs and their functions ever before the eyes of their 
subjects, and had to do this with means quite different from the 
various devices which are available today. Much of this work 
was not propaganda as it is understood today, but, as has been 
pointed out by Charlesworth," is better called the creation of good- 
will. The mottoes on coins, the reminders in the building inscrip- 
tions, the imperial images and statues, all served to bring home to 
the people of the empire the existence and activities of their rulers 
and the benefits and the protection for which they might look to 
them. This exploitation was not only legitimate but necessary. 
Any statue of a Roman emperor thus had a connotation and a 
special significance which would not occur to us automatically. 
And this statue of Justinian’s represented a part of the same tradi- 
tional message from the emperor to his subjects. A statue such as 
this was one of the ways in which Justinian could remind people of 
what he had done, and could, at the same time, create the atmos- 
phere in which he wished his reign to be regarded. Everyone who 
saw the statue—and many people saw it every day—would be made 
to think of the military achievements of the emperor and of what 
his reign still promised. The tradition of the Victoria Augusti 
was one which would seem of great importance to Justinian, one 
which, without necessarily any feeling of antiquarianism, he would 
be especially anxious to maintain. Tradition, then, and justifiable 
pride, might well have outweighed any element of vanity involved, 

1 1,, Bréhier, ‘‘Les survivances du culte impérial ἃ Byzance,’’ in L. Bréhier and 
P. Batiffol, Les survivances du culte impérial romain (Paris, Picard, 1920), 60. 


16 See M. P. Charlesworth, “ὙΠῸ Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and 
the Creation of Belief,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy xxi1I (1937), 20. 
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and may have been enough to save Justinian from being ridiculed, 
even though he may (at least according to some views) have de- 
served it. 

One of the major questions in the history of the later Roman 
empire is how it was that that empire managed to maintain itself 
as long as it did in the East, while its western half gave way so soon 
before the barbarians.!’? Studies such as those of Gagé and Grabar 
have illuminated the traditions which played a leading part in the 
continuation of the imperial idea, and have also illustrated the neces- 
sity of examining the various manifestations of this tradition from 
all the possible points of view. The statue of Justinian as Achilles 
can claim an important part in this study. It illustrates the variety 
of the factors, personal and contemporaneous, which could influence 
the employment of the traditional symbols, and contrariwise it 
suggests the way in which the traditional symbolism, the same and 
yet changing, could be used to express the stamp of an individual 
emperor. For the ultimate question is why Justinian chose Achilles 
to represent himself and his reign. Vanity may have played its 
part here, and the tradition may have given the emperor licence to 
indulge himself in this respect; yet there still remains the point that 
the character of Achilles was available for Justinian to adopt if he 
chose it. In a way it might be said that not only did Justinian 
take on the character of Achilles, but the emperor imposed some of 
his own character on Achilles. Some people at least must have 
felt very strongly the glamor which resulted from such a combina- 
tion. Justinian must have calculated the impression which the 
statue would make, and he must have known pretty well what its 
effect would be. The Romans were always a highly complicated 
people; and when it was possible for Justinian to represent himself 
as victorious ruler in some conventional guise—as he did, for 
example, in the mosaics in the Chalké '*—he must have had some 
carefully considered reason for the choice of Achilles.!° 

17 This problem has been well stated by N. H. Baynes in a book review in the 
Journal of Roman Studies x1x (1929), 226-227. 

18 Cf. Grabar, op. cit. (see note 1), 55-56, 82. 

19 One is led to speculate whether Alexander’s admiration for Achilles may not 
have entered into the symbolism of the statue, or into some people’s interpretation 
of it. By associating himself with Achilles, or taking Achilles to be his representative, 
or, so to speak, his hero, Justinian may have suggested (or may have been thought to 
suggest) an association between himself and Alexander. Even if there was no express 


intention to set up such an equation, the idea of it would be a very natural one. The 
impression which the memory of Alexander made on the Roman people and the Roman 
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These thoughts bring us round finally to one aspect of the history 
of the Roman empire which must be kept constantly in mind, 
though it is a question which does not always appear in such simple 
fashion as to require, and receive, direct answer. The query is, 
namely, ‘‘What did the common people under the Empire expect 
of their rulers, and how were they satisfied?’ 2° This question 
must be pondered by anyone who is concerned to know why the 
Empire was as successful as it proved to be. Our statue would 
seem to have some value here. The emperor and what he stood 
for were familiar enough. So too was Achilles. There had for 
example been a figure of the warrior among the bronze statues in 
the ‘‘Zeuxippus’’ at Constantinople which had been destroyed in the 
fire of the Nika riot in 532. A few years previously Christodorus 
of Thebes had written a description of it: 2! ‘‘ Divine Achilles was 
beardless and not clothed in armor, but the artist had given him the 
gesture of brandishing a spear in his right hand and of holding a 
shield in his left. Whetted by daring courage he seemed to be 
scattering the threatening clouds of battle, for his eyes shone with 
the genuine light of a son of Aeacus.’”” Emperor and hero together 
would create an effect which was not by any means simply a figure 
of the bastleus dressed up and play-acting. 


emperors, and the way in which they imitated him and multiplied representations of 
him, is well brought out by A. Bruhl, ‘‘Le souvenir d’ Alexandre le grand et les romains,’’ 
Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire (Ecole francaise de Rome) xvii (1930), 202-221; 
see also A. Alfdldi, ‘‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser,’’ Rém. Mitt. τ, (1935), 
152-154, and Grabar (see note 1), 94-95. 

20 T quote Charlesworth, loc. cit. (see note 16), 5. Reference may also be made 
here to a recent paper by the present writer, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine 
Emperor,” Church History 1x (1940), 207-217. On the subject discussed there, the 
reader may profitably consult an illuminating paper by A. D. Nock, ‘‘Orphism or 
Popular Philosophy?’’, Harvard Theological Review xxxtt (1940), 301-315. 

41 Anth. Pal. 2.291—296, transl. of ΝΥ. R. Paton in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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In these days, when men’s ideas of the functions of rulers 
and governments are being changed—sometimes overnight— 
and when new programs and new “ideologies” are proclaimed 
with bewildering suddenness, students are returning with re- 
newed interest, and with new interests, to the investigation of 
ancient governments. The nature and significance of the offi- 
cial character of the Roman emperor, and of his heir, the 
Byzantine emperor, has proved a particularly fruitful field of 
research in recent years, and our ideas in this domain have been 
transformed and expanded in significant fashion. We have 
been shown, for example, how the emperor came to be sur- 
rounded by a whole galaxy of attributes and virtues — chief 
among them Bravery, Clemency, Justice, Sense of Duty, Fore- 
sight—which made up his official personality. Constantly illus- 
trated on coins and commemorated in inscriptions, these attrib- 
utes served to remind the people of the Roman Empire what 
they might expect from their rulers. The emperor came to be 
looked upon as the father of his people, the source of all good 
things, and the fount of all wisdom and law. 


With the establishment of the Christian Empire, the em- 
peror, while retaining his old attributes and functions, took on 
a new source of power and beneficence, for he was now head 
of the church and vice-gerent of God on earth. The earthly 
empire was a mimésis, a counterpart, of heaven, and the ruler 
was at once responsible to his people and demanded their obe- 
dience and loyalty.* 


1 Among recent studies, reference may be made to H. Mattingly, ‘‘The Roman 
‘Virtues’,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), 103-117; M. P. Charles- 
worth, ‘‘Providentia and Aeternitas,’’ ibid., XXIX (1936), 107-132; idem, ‘‘The 
Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and the Creation of Belief,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, XXIII (1937); J. Gagé, ‘‘La théologie de la vie- 
toire impériale,’’ Revue historique, CLXXI (1933), 1-43; idem, “Stauros niko- 
potos. La victoire impériale dans ]’empire chrétien,’’ Revue d’histoire et de philo- 
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The literary texts and the coins and inscriptions show all 
this at every turn. So too does the official imperial art, which, 
from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, was engaged in por- 
traying the various functions and powers of the emperor in a 
cycle of themes and scenes which, already established for the 
most part in the pagan Empire, were taken over by the Christian 
state and revised and expanded so as to set forth the new sig- 
nificance of the emperor and his rule.’ 


The themes are various, and they are represented in differ- 
ent media—mosaic, sculpture, ivory carving, manuscript illum- 
ination, textiles, medallions. The emperor is shown at his in- 
vestiture, or presiding at the church councils, or vanquishing the 
barbarians, or receiving offerings from his vassals and captives, 
or in various other ways which expressed his unique powers. 
For he was, by virtue of his office, semper victor—endowed 
with the power of automatic and perpetual victory, and one οἵ 
the major divisions of the imperial art was a cycle of triumphal 
scenes which reflected the processions and the ceremonies in 
which the emperor himself actually appeared and took part. 


Looking at these pictures today, and reading the literary 
texts, one wonders just how much this symbolism meant to the 
common people. The importance which was attached to it by 
the government and by educated circles is attested by the wealth 
of evidence on it which Gagé and Grabar have been able to col- 
lect, and its official theological meaning (which is of course the 
fundamentally important aspect) has been made amply clear. 
From the monuments themselves, then, and from the literary 
texts, one can perceive how important these things were to the 
rulers and to the ruling classes. But there is the other aspect-— 


sophie religieuses, XIII (1933), 370-400. See also the studies cited in the present 
writer’s article, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics, ’?’ 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXIX (1938), 356, n. 14. 
Attention may be called here to a Greek building inscription of A. D. 537/8 
recently found in the excavations at Antioch which by its phraseology illustrates 
in a rather novel fashion the contemporary conception of the all-pervading bene- 
ficence of the government. The text is edited by the present writer as No. 112 
of the Greek and Latin inscriptions published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 111: 
The Excavations, 1987-1939, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton University Press; in 
press). The writer is indebted to Professor Erwin Panofsky of the Institute 
for Advanced Study and to Professor A. D. Nock of Harvard University for read- 
ing this paper and offering criticisms and suggestions. 

2 A masterly study of this subject has been provided by A. Grabar, L’empereur 
dans Wart byzantin: recherches sur l'art officiel de Wempire d’orient (Paris, 
1936). See also L. Bréhier, ‘‘Les survivances du culte impérial ἃ Byzance,’’ in 
L. Bréhier and P. Batiffol, Les survivances du culte impérial romain (Paris, 
1920), 35-73. 
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the question of what such matters meant to the populace. This 
is somewhat difficult to perceive, for (as is only natural) the 
sources which are preserved do not have much to tell us about 
such things. How did the man in the street feel about this off- 
cial art? It must have meant something to him, or it would not 
have been kept up by the government as carefully as it was. In 
part, the explanation may be that the symbolism had become tra- 
ditional and that people had come to expect it and to depend 
upon it. Some of the symbolism also was a survival of the im- 
perial cult of the pagan Empire. Certainly people would take plea- 
sure in this symbolism just as anybody would enjoy a show or a 
spectacular picture; the glamor of royalty has always been one 
of the principal bases of its authority and usefulness. Yet there 
is another factor which (at least to the writer’s knowledge) does 
not seem to have been sufficiently appreciated ; and there is a sig- 
nificant literary text bearing on this which apparently has not 
been utilized. 


This concerns the theme of the imperial art which portrays 
the “royal hunt.’* The subject itself was of great antiquity. 
In Egypt, Chaldaea, Assyria, and ancient Persia, the ruler had 
constantly been represented as a splendid huntsman, slaying all 
manner of terrifying wild beasts. These scenes were one means 
of glorifying the sovereign and exemplifying his strength and 
courage; this was indeed one of the principal purposes of the 
official art of those countries. The same theme appears in Greek 
art of the fifth century B.C., and it took on a new impetus at 
the time of Alexander the Great, who naturally came to repre- 
sent, par excellence, the ideal prince, endowed with all virtues 
and sovereign powers. Alexander served as the model for the 
Hellenistic kings and for many of the Roman emperors, and 
both for this reason and because of the important place which 
it had come to occupy in any picture of the ideal ruler, the theme 
of the “royal hunt” came to have a vital place in the official art 
of the Roman Empire and then of the Byzantine Empire. It was 
a natural conception, all this time, that the power which made 
the emperor victorious in war manifested itself in analogous 
fashion in the hunt; the sovereign’s victories over wild beasts 
were symbols or promises of his actual triumphs over his real 
enemies. At least a part of the popularity of the theme can be 
traced to the fact that hunting scenes were familiar in everyday 


ὃ This theme is discussed by Grabar, L’empereur dans l’art byzantin, 57-62, 133-144. 
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life, and that pictures of them naturally were both decorative and 
spectacular. 

A number of passages in Byzantine authors’ show clearly 
this symbolical significance of the “royal hunt.” John Cinnamus 
(ca. 1143—<a. 1190) puts the emperor’s prowess in war and 
prowess in the chase on the same plane,” and Theodore Pro- 
dromus (first half of the twelfth century) makes John 11 
Comnenus (1118-1143) say, in his Epitaph, that it was the 
“love of victory’ which led him to the labors of the chase, and 
that it was thus that he initiated himself in the laws of war, 
before setting out against the barbarians.° 

For the present study, the most important of such allusions 
is one by Nicetas Acominatus, who lived ca. 1150-ca. 1210 and 
spent his career in the government service, rising to the highest 
posts. He wrote a number of important works, including a 
history and two panegyrics of the Emperor Alexius II Com- 
nenus. In his history he describes the various scenes which the 
Emperor Andronicus Comnenus (1183-1185) caused to be pre- 
sented in the decorations of his palace. Among these were a 
series of scenes of horse-racing and of the chase, “the sort of 
subjects (says Nicetas) which symbolize (tekmériazein) the 
life of man and show his exploits with the bow, the sword and 
swift-footed horses.” 

Such, then, were the interpretations of these scenes which 
were current at Byzantium in literary circles—circles which, it 
should be emphasized, would represent the ideas of the educated 
classes and the court. With these texts in mind it is of interest 
to turn to an humbler work which, so far as the writer knows, 
has not yet been utilized in this connection. This is the homely 
little treatise called the Picture of Cebes, a sort of ancient Pul- 
grim’s Progress, written at some time during the first century 


4 Quoted by Grabar, L’empereur dans l’art byzantin, 58-59. 

5 Hist., V, 6, pp. 266-267 Bonn ed. 

6 Migne, P. G., CXXXITI, 1393. Nemesianus speaks of the hunting of wild beasts 
as a sort of warfare (Cynegetica, 2: securi proelia ruris), and Xenophon declares 
that hunting is the best training for war (Cynegeticus, I, 18; XII, 1; XIII, 12). 

7 Historia, Cap. de Andronico Comneno, II, 6, pp. 433-434 Bonn ed. While the 
meaning of tekmériazein, translated ‘‘symbolize,’’ is clear, the word appears to 
be rare. The Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of Stephanus, revised by C. B. Hase and 
W. and L. Dindorf, cites only two examples of its use: the present passage, and 
another in the same work of the same author (p. 591, line 7 Bonn ed.). The 
Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, 8th ed., cites the same two passages, but the word 
has been dropped from the new (9th) edition of Liddell and Scott, revised by 
H. 8. Jones. It does not appear in the Lexica of Sophocles and Van Herwerden. 
Apparently Nicetas felt that he had to employ an unusual expression in order to 
indicate the symbolical character of the scenes which he mentioned. 
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of the Christian era.” It is a modest didactic book, which ex- 
pounds, in simple language, an unpretentious philosophy of Stoic 
tinge. The errors and temptations of man, and his struggle for 
happiness and virtue are depicted in various scenes in a picture 
which is said to have stood in a temple. These are described in 
a dialogue between a youth and an old man who explains the 
picture to him. The picture shows an enclosure called Life. 
About its door press a crowd of people who are about to be born. 
An old man points out to them the route which they must follow 
if they are to be saved from error and unhappiness. But a 
woman called Deception gives them to drink of Error and Ig- 
norance. All drink of these, but some more and some less. 
Later the people encounter Fortune, who is blind and deaf ; those 
who trust her bring upon themselves the greatest disillusion- 
ment. 

Then there is, within the first wall, another higher en- 
closure, before which stand women dressed like courtesans. 
These are Intemperance, Debauchery, Cupidity, Adulation. 
They seize on people who have received some gift from Fortune; 
the victims are then given over to various other figures for pun- 
ishment, and remain thus until a figure representing Repentance 
comes to save them. 

Finally there is a third enclosure. This contains more of 
the deceptive figures, but also a road which leads to true knowl- 
edge. Here there is a high steep hill upon which stand figures 
representing Moderation and Endurance. These encourage 
people to struggle up the hill and give them Strength and 
Bravery, and then show them how easy the road to true know]- 
edge really is. Those who persist in the effort are helped on the 
way by various Virtues, and so they come finally to the citadel 
of Happiness. At this point the dialogue runs as follows:® ‘So 
when a man finally arrives at this place (says the youth), what 
happens to him?” “Happiness crowns him with her power (the 
old man replies), and all the other Virtues, as they do to men 
who have won in the greatest combats.” ‘And in what sort of 
combats has this man been victor?” “The greatest struggles, 
those against the most formidable beasts, who formerly de- 


8 Cebetis Tabula, ed. K. Praechter (Leipzig, 1893); there is a French translation 
by M. Meunier in a volume which contains also the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Manual of Epictetus (Paris, 1933). On the date see W. von 
Christ’s Gesch. der griech. Lit., ed. 6, ed. by W. Schmid and O. Stihlin, II, 1 
(Munich, 1920), 367. 

9 § 22. 
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voured him and tormented him and made him their slave. He 
has conquered all these and cast them far from him, and he has 
become master of himself in such a way that they are now slaves 
to him, just as he was once to them.” The old man then enumer- 
ates the monsters: “Ignorance, Error, Grief, Lamentation, 
Avarice, Insolence, Intemperance, and all the other Vices.” <A 
man who has conquered all these is henceforward able to go 
wherever he wishes, for he is now immune to any attack. The 
exposition concludes with a recommendation of courage in the 
conduct of life and of bravery in the face of the inconsistencies 
and hazards of Fortune, and an analysis of the true nature of 
good and evil. 


The allegory of the victory over the wild beasts (occupy- 
ing, as it does, such an important place in the treatise) at once 
brings to mind the theme of the “royal hunt.” There is nothing 
very profound or original in this symbol of man’s triumph 
over his difficulties, and one might easily be inclined to dismiss 
such a trite thought. Yet in our present inquiry the very mod- 
esty of the booklet in which it appears gives the conception a 
rather arresting importance. Far removed from literature and 
from the preoccupations of the ruling class and of educated 
circles, this allegory suggests to us what the plain people might 
have thought or felt, had they been so disposed, when they saw 
an heroic hunt depicted in one of the monuments of the official 
imperial art. Cebes’ work was written some centuries before 
the Byzantine Empire came into being; but the book enjoyed 
tremendous popularity, and we have no means of knowing how 
many others like it there may have been, which are now lost. 
Certainly the point of view and the teaching which it conveys 
are such as could exist at any time and in any country (witness 
Bunyan). In the view of people such as those for whom the 
Picture of Cebes was written, the emperor triumphing over 
wild beasts might well stand, whether correctly or incorrectly, 
as a representation and a symbol of man overcoming his pas- 
sions and temptations. This would be, to people who were open 
to such suggestion, one more sphere in which the emperor em- 
bodied the best in strength and virtus which was possible for 
humanity. The Roman emperor, by virtue of his office, was 
surrounded by a glamor and a prestige which scholars living in 
the world of today, when monarchy (save in India and Japan) 
has become at most a democratic institution, find it hard to 
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visualize. To their subjects, the Roman and Byzantine rulers 
must have been to a considerable extent symbols. People were 
accustomed to symbols and allegories and could readily grasp 
meanings and teachings conveyed through them.” Moreover, 
the allegory of the hunt was not confined to the imperial art. 
Wild beasts were employed to represent passions and tempta- 
tions in a variety of schools and methods of teaching,” and 
hunting scenes which were not specifically imperial were used 
both in pagan art, where Meleager was the huntsman par e-xcel- 
lence, and in Christian art, where the mythological element dis- 
appears and the scenes are merely contests between man and 
beast, to portray the struggle between man and his passions and 
difficulties.” 

In such circumstances the allegorical significance of the 
imperial hunt which is suggested here might at first sight seem 
to be only a part of a larger phenomenon, and a rather common- 
place one at that, and there might seem to be no great novelty 
in the present study of it. But if we will stop to think about 
it, it will be found to be much more important than it might at 
first seem, for quite beyond its significance for the “royal hunt,” 
it suggests a number of things with regard to Byzantine art; 
and its importance extends, indeed, to the whole of the Byzantine 
Empire and casts a revealing light on the extraordinary strength 
and vitality of that empire. 

To go back to the beginning of the development which it 
is the purpose of this paper to suggest, it must of course be rec- 
ognized that there was originally a distinction between the alle- 


10 For an instructive discussion of the use of allegories in ancient art see the 
chapter ‘‘Das Bild als Ausdruck eines Gedankens’’ by P. Friedlander, Johannes 
von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius (Leipzig, 1912), 75-83. 

11 There is no need to cite many examples. Philo, writing of pleasure (hédoné), 
says: ‘‘It is cursed also beyond all the wild beasts. By these I mean the passions 
of the soul, for by these the mind is wounded and destroyed.’’ (Leg. Allegor., ITI, 
37, 113; ef. II, 4, 9, ff., transl. of F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker in the Loeb 
Classical Library). Beasts are used in much the same sense in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Sim., ἘΣ, 1, 9; IX, 26, 1-8. 

12 See H. von Schoenebeck, ‘‘Die christliche Sarkophagplastik unter Konstantin, ’’ 
Roémische Mitteilungen, LI (1936), 261 (for a reference to this article the writer 
is indebted to Miss Berta Segall). Scenes of the hunt which have an apparently 
very complicated allegorical significance appear in the mosaic of Megalopsychia 
at Antioch; see the writer’s article cited in the first footnote of this paper, 357, 
n. 19. The writer hopes to return to this subject in another study which is now in 
preparation. See also the allegorical mosaic of Dair Solaib in Syria, published 
and discussed by R. Mouterde and A. Beaulieu in the Mélanges de l’Université 
Saint-Joseph (Beyrouth), XXII, fase. 1 (1939), 23-40. Examples of allegorical 
hunting scenes in Gothic and Renaissance art are collected by R. van Marle, 
Iconographie de l’art profane au moyen-dge et ἃ la renaissance, II (The Hague, 
1932), 105 ff. 
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gory in Cebes and the allegory of the royal hurit ; but the distinc- 
tion itself is significant for the value which the two allegories 
might have if merged. In Cebes it is the agén, the struggle and 
contest of the individual in a difficult world; specifically, his 
moral strife for perfection. In the imperial hunt the emperor 
was, for one thing, thought of as the supremely powerful human 
being who personifies strength and areté in that, like Hercules 
who freed the world of wild beasts, he conquers both his own 
enemies and those of mankind. But the two conceptions are 
closely allied and the transition from the first to the second is an 
easy and natural one. A man who was interested in the moral 
struggle of the individual would welcome a symbol or a con- 
ception in which the primary struggle of the individual was 
epitomized and synthesized in a representation of the struggle 
of mankind in general, and in which lonely man was represented 
by a champion or an ideal man who carried out the struggle with 
signal success. 


If the passage in Cebes shows what the ordinary man could 
see in the theme of the “royal hunt” (and the words of Nicetas 
make it difficult for us to think otherwise), then this means that 
here there was a point upon which the individual could, if he 
were so inclined, fix a very natural and simple religious feeling, 
which would not be the case with commonplace hunting scenes. 
This would be an emotion which grew out of a community feel- 
ing (in that all those who viewed the “royal hunt” were subjects 
of the emperor), but would still be a matter which primarily 
concerned the individual, and which he would immediately feel 
concerned him directly. In this way, too, the theme of the “roy- 
al hunt” fulfilled two functions. It embodied the official theo- 
logical symbolism of the perpetual victory of the emperor, and 
in this way it helped to maintain one of the principal bases of 
the empire; but at the same time it represented, to the individual, 
his own personal striving for victory over his personal difficul- 
ties and temptations. This kind of dualism has always been an 
essential ingredient in any successful religion; it needs hardly 
be emphasized that a dualism such as this is natural and inherent 
in the religion itself. 


One of the capital points that it is essential for us to appre- 
ciate is that it was the emperor himself who in this case repre- 
sented the ideal man, to whom each of his subjects could look 
for a symbol of his possible and potential triumph over his 
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troubles. It has not yet been possible for historians to dispel 
entirely the cloud which Gibbon and other writers have cast over 
the Byzantine Empire, and the terms “Byzantine” and “Byzan- 
tinism” can still be used in a pejorative sense. The Byzantine 
state can still be looked upon as a dead shell, maintained only by 
its own rigidity; some would view it as at best a particularly 
instructive example of a Fascist state. Even those who feel 
with justice that they bring an enlightened point of view to the 
study of the Empire’s history are still conscious of the prejudice 
which they must combat. Certainly many of us, if we tried to 
think of the religious functions of the emperor of, say, the 
fourth to the sixth centuries, would think of him first, and per- 
haps primarily, as head of a church which was torn by schisms, 
steering a difficult course between the rival claims of church 
and state. A ruler like Justinian could rise above this because 
he was a powerful individual and an able theologian; but that 
does not greatly alter the unattractiveness which inevitably per- 
sists for us in such a picture. There is, of course, another side 
of the picture which we can appreciate, if we will—the real need 
for the unification of the church, and the rightness and necessity 
of enforcing the true faith, if you have that faith and you know 
it is true. But the theological controversies cannot have meant 
much to the common people (save in so far as they took on 


political significance), possibly not much more than they mean 
to many of us. 


With all this in mind, it is surely of great importance 
to realize that while this went on there was another side 
to the religious life which the emperor represented, an as- 
pect entirely free from theology and politics, in which the em- 
peror could stand in a very real and personal relation to his 
subjects individually. Here Cebes and Nicetas, separated by 
eleven centuries, stand as two poles of a long tradition, repre- 
senting a continuity which matches the continuity of the official 
imperial art and indeed of the institutions of the Empire itself. 
Between such poles, both in time and in literary levels, the sym- 
bolism of the imperial huntsman must have continued to carry 
its message. The message shows, of course, that in such a 
matter there was no essential difference between the emotions 
of the religious pagan and those of the Christian. The spiritual 
needs of both were the same and could be fixed on like symbols. 
The Christian symbolism here was a carry-over from paganism, 
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it is true; but then it was not really so much this as it was an 
element which could be found in almost any ethical thought. 
Another point is that such a significance, if attached to or read 
into scenes of the royal hunt, would match the survivals which 
are to be seen everywhere throughout Byzantine history of the 
imperial cult of the pagan Empire.** This interpretation of the 
hunting scenes, of course, does not mean that they form a cult 
of the emperor properly speaking; but they would represent a 
veneration of the emperor which was closely allied in origin and 
motives with the cult. 


A striking parallel to this symbolism of the royal hunt at 
Byzantium is found in the symbolism of the same theme in the 
official art of ancient Persia. The perpetual conflict between 
the forces of good and evil (represented respectively by the gods 
Ormuzd and Ahriman) which formed the basis of Zoroastrian- 
ism involved not only human beings but all animals. The ani- 
mals were divided between the forces of light and purity and 
those of darkness according to their usefulness or hostility to 
mankind. The horse, for example, and the ass and the bull, were 
servants of Ormuzd, while the lion held a chief place on the 
opposite side. The king of Persia was the earthly representa- 
tive of Ormuzd and directed the struggle of the forces of good. 
His chief assistant among the animals was the unicorn, the un- 
blemished king of beasts which in Persia as in other countries 
and other times stood for purity and strength. Among the 
reliefs in the great Palace at Persepolis are two sets of scenes, 
each repeated several times. In one group, a lion attacks a uni- 
corn; in another the king slays the lion by driving a sword 
through his body. It has commonly been supposed that these 
latter scenes were intended merely to show the king’s prowess 
as a hunter; the lion was regarded as a royal beast and only the 
king had a right to kill it. Odell Shepard, however, has pointed 
out that the presence of the unicorn indicates that these two 
groups of scenes have symbolic value in the conflict between the 


13 See Bréhier, ‘‘Les survivances du culte impérial ...’’ One may refer here also 
to a paper by C. Bonner, ‘‘Some Phases of Religious Feeling in Later Pagan- 
ism,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), 119-140. See also the remarks 
by von Schoenebeck, op. cit., 266, and H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration 
(Chicago, 1929), 17-18. It is important to bear in mind in this connection the 
popularity of representations of the emperors, both pagan and Christian, as 
heroes of mythological antiquity. This subject will be treated in a study which 
the writer hopes to publish shortly on the statue of Justinian as Achilles which 
stood in the Augustaeum at Constantinople (see Procopius, De aedificiis, I, 2, 
5-12). 
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forces of good and evil. The lion attacking the unicorn repre- 
sents a temporary victory of the powers of darkness (it is the 
unicorn, the king’s helper, who is here shown being overcome, 
since the king himself could hardly be represented even in tem- 
porary defeat), while the king conquering the lion symbolizes 
the final triumph of Ormuzd.* 


Out of all this, then, emerges a picture of the Byzantine 
emperor on his Pilgrim’s Progress—the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
Everyman in the Empire—which should help to give us a clearer 
image of life in this Empire which, in spite of all we know about 
it, still remains so mysterious in so many ways. ‘The signifi- 
cance of this picture will be readily apparent to those students 
who are concerned with what 15 after all the fundamental prob- 
lem in Byzantine history, namely the reasons why the Roman 
Empire managed to maintain itself so long in the East while at 
the same time it succumbed so quickly to the barbarians in the 
West.** A discussion of all the factors which have a bearing on 
this question lies beyond the scope of the present paper. It can, 
however, be pointed out briefly here that one branch of investi- 
gation which is necessary for an understanding of the question 
is the study of the spiritual and intellectual life of the times. We 
must, for one thing, think of, and try to understand, all sections 
of society, low as well as high, and we must bear in mind that 
different classes could and did have different needs and aspira- 
tions and modes of thought. Moreover, it is only when we can 
bring together the testimony of the literature and that of the 
art—each of which alone can be incomplete, even misleading— 
that we can get a true picture. The ways in which the two 
forms of expression can complement each other are sometimes 
not at all indicated or even suggested by one of the media alone. 
The understanding which scholars have already succeeded in 
winning in this field is of enormous importance. It is to be 
hoped that eventually it will be possible to revolutionize our 
appreciation of such things. The present paper is offered as a 
modest contribution in this direction, and as a suggestion of 
what it is possible to find. 

14 See Odell Shepard, The Lore of the Unicorn (Boston, 1930), 230-239. The sculp- 
tures are reproduced by F. Stolze and F. C. Andreas, Persepolis: Denkmiéler und 
Inschriften, hrsg. von Th. Néldeke (Berlin, 1882), Plates 42, 76, 82 (lion and 
unicorn), 2, 7, 32, 61 (king and lion). Im other reliefs the king is shown fighting 
with other monsters. 


15 This problem has been well stated by N. H. Baynes in a book review in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XIX (1929), 226-227. 
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THE WALL OF THEODOSIUS AT ANTIOCH. 


The study which has been devoted to the elucidation and 
evaluation of the sixth-century Chronicle of John Malalas has 
been concerned primarily with his account of the period from 
Augustus to Diocletian.1 The peculiarities which have been dis- 
covered in this part of his work, and the principles on which 
they are to be investigated, apply equally to the latter part of 
his book. The present paper deals with a question of mistaken 
identities which is exceptionally instructive because confusions 
of rulers of the same name and of officials of the same name ap- 
pear in this case to have been brought about by unusual circum- 
stances, and to have caused an extraordinary displacement of 
events from their proper chronological context. 

It is not surprising to find that Malalas confused Theodosius 
the Elder and Theodosius the Younger. He sometimes confused 
earlier emperors whose names were similar or identical, and the 
sameness of the names of the Theodosii and their close chrono- 
logical connection would readily expose them and the events of 
their reigns to misunderstanding. There is one immediate 
indication of a confusion of the emperors in Malalas’ statement ° 
that Valentinian III died before Theodosius IT: actually Valen- 
tinian survived Theodosius by nearly five years. Evidently 
Malalas was thinking of Valentinian II and Theodosius I, 
Theodosius in this case having really lived nearly three years 
longer than Valentinian. Again, the chronicler relates* that 
Alarich was killed in battle with Attila during the reign of 
Theodosius II, whereas actually Alarich died long before Attila’s 
invasion: possibly Malalas confused Attila with the usurper 
Attalus.® 


1See the bibliography cited in the present writer’s articles “ Malalas 
on the History of Antioch under Severus and Caracalla,” T.A.P.A., 
LXVITI (1937), pp. 141-156, and “Imperial Building Records in 
Malalas,” Byz. Zeitschr., XX XVIII (1938), pp. 1-15, 299-311. A valuable 
summary of the nature of the problems involved is given by F. Schehl 
in his review of A. Schenk von Stauffenberg’s edition of Books IX-XII of 
Malalas, Byz. Zeitschr., XXXVIII (1938), pp. 157-169. 

2See W. Ensslin, Phil. Woch., LIII (1933), cols. 785-787; Schehl, 
op. cit., pp. 166-167; Downey, Byz. Zeitschr., XXXVIII (1938), p. 15. 

8’ P. 360, line 20, Bonn ed. 

*P. 358, 21. 

5 It seems possible that there is also a confusion of the two Theodosii 
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Transposition to one reign of events which happened in 
another would seem to require no explanation other than con- 
fusion of the names. But it is an entirely different matter if, 
as seems to be the case in the instance to be examined here, one 
event was transferred from one reign to the other, while at the 
same time another event was displaced in the opposite direction, 
both shifts apparently arising from the same cause or from 
related causes. 

The problem in Malalas’ accounts of the relations of the two 
Theodosii to Antioch which has attracted most attention is the 
question presented by his description of the extension of the 
wall of the city under Theodosius I. The subject has been in- 
vestigated by several students, but there is still evidence which 
has been overlooked. Malalas states® that Theodosius I ap- 
pointed to the praetorian prefecture a man called Antiochus 
Chuzon, “the Great,” of Antioch and that Antiochus brought 
to the emperor’s attention the growth of Antioch, which had 
increased in area until there were buildings for a considerable 
distance beyond the walls. Accordingly Theodosius had a part 
of the wall extended, and Malalas describes its new course in 
detail. Again, the chronicler relates,’ in his account of the reign 
of Theodosius II, that the emperor appointed to the prefecture 
Antiochus Chuzon, grandson of Antiochus Chuzon the Great, 
and that the younger Antiochus provided an addition to the 
funds which provided for the spectacles of the hippodrome, the 
local Olympic games of Antioch, and the festival of the Maiuma.® 

There is no other evidence that a person named Antiochus was 


in Malalas’ reference to the gilding of the Porta Aurea at Constanti- 
nople. In his account of the work of Theodosius II at Antioch he says 
(p. 360,15) that that emperor also “ gilded the two bronze leaves of the 
Daphnetic Gate (at Antioch) in the same manner that he gilded the 
gate at Constantinople which is still called the Golden Gate.” There has 
been a considerable debate, on the basis of this and other evidence, as to 
whether the gate at Constantinople is the work of Theodosius I or 
Theodosius II (see the bibliography given by A. M. Schneider, Byzanz: 
Vorarbeiten zur Topographie u. Archdologie der Stadt [Berlin, 1936], 
p. 81, also E. Mamboury, “ Les fouilles byzantines ἃ Istanbul,” Byzantion, 
XI [1936], pp. 261-262). 

6 P, 346, 5. 

ΤΡ 362, 18. 

8 Chuzon is a signum or nickname; see G, R. Sievers, Das Leben des 
Libanius (Berlin, 1868), p. 236. 
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praetorian prefect under Theodosius I, while an Antiochus is 
known from several sources to have held the office under Theo- 
dosius II, in 480 and 481.° Scholars consequently concluded that 
Malalas confused the elder Antiochus with the man of the same 
name who was prefect under Theodosius [1.19 The chronicler’s 
sources and methods, of course, made such a confusion quite 
possible. 

There is, however, further evidence in this connection which 
has not been used by the scholars who discussed the two sup- 
posed prefects named Antiochus. This is given by Evagrius, 
whose testimony places the problem in a different light. He 
states 11 that the wall of Antioch was extended by Theodosius the 
Younger, and adds that “some say that Theodosius the Elder 
extended the wall.” This last phrase must refer to an account 
such as Malalas’; Evagrius used Malalas, sometimes quoting 
him, but occasionally taking material from him without men- 
tioning his source.’? Evagrius does not mention an Antiochus 
Chuzon, but says that the work was done at the request of the 
Empress Eudocia, following her visit to Antioch.** 

Various opinions have been expressed with regard to the ex- 
tension of the wall.’* There is, however, evidence which again has 


®See O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser u. Padpste (Stuttgart, 1919), 
entries for 31 Dec. 430 and 23 Mar. 431; B. Borghesi, @uvres completes, 
X (Paris, 1897), p. 319. 

τὸ Borghesi, op. cit., p. 332, οὗ, pp. 254-256; Sievers, op.cit., p. 264; 
R. Forster, “ Antiochia,” Jahrbuch d. k. deutschen Archdol, Inst., XII 
(1897), p. 127. 

11 Heel. Hist., I, 20. 

12 See E. Patzig, Unerkannt u. unbekannt gebliebene Malalas-Fragmente 
(Prog., Leipzig, 1891), pp. 17-20; C. E. Gleye, Byz. Zeitschr., III 
(1894), pp. 625-630; E. Chernousov, ibid., XXVII (1927), p. 30, n. 2; 
also G. Downey, P.A.P.A., LXIX (1938), p. xxxiv. 

13 0 Eudocia’s visit, see E, Stein, Gesch. ἃ. spdtrém. Reiches, I 
(Vienna, 1928), p. 444. Other evidence might suggest that Malalas is 
in error, for the chronicler mentions that the Daphnetic Gate at Antioch 
was gilded under Theodosius II (p. 360,15; see also supra), and one 
might naturally think that this work was connected with the extension 
of the wall, for the gate was in the southern wall of the city (the wall 
which was, according to Evagrius, extended), and it might be thought 
natural that an operation of this kind would be carried out at the same 
time that the wall was enlarged. This evidence is not conclusive, 
however, for the gilding might still have been done long after the 
wall was extended. 

#C. O. Miller, Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839), pp. 113- 
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not been taken into account by the students who have examined 
the question. This is provided by the evident confusion of the 
two Theodosii which appears in Malalas’ statement*® that 
Theodosius II appointed to the praetorian prefecture Rufinus, 
“the emperor’s relative,” and that Rufinus was finally executed 
“because he planned revolt.” 16. No Rufinus is known to have been 
praetorian prefect under Theodosius II, but the way in which 
the chronicler describes this official makes it certain that he 
means Flavius Rufinus, who became praetorian prefect in 392 
and after the death of Theodosius I in January, 395, schemed 
to make himself the colleague of Arcadius.*? Malalas’ description 
of his Rufinus as a “relative” of Theodosius IT is plainly a 
reference to the prefect’s attempt to have Arcadius marry his 
daughter (a plan which was thwarted by Eutropius), and the 
motive which the chronicler gives for his execution represents 
the hostile interpretation of the events which led to the assas- 
sination of Rufinus in November, 395. 

If it stood alone, such a passage as this in Malalas would not 
necessarily mean anything more than that the chronicler found 
a reference to the career and death of Rufinus in a description 
of the reign of an emperor named Theodosius, and mistakenly 
assigned the incidents to the time of the younger emperor. But 
the context suggests that behind the mistake there may lie more 


114, knows the evidence of Evagrius but rejects it without stating any 
reason and follows Malalas, Férster, loc. cit., does not attempt to decide 
between Malalas and Evagrius, but observes that two points are in favor 
of Evagrius, though neither is decisive: first, Evagrius knows the 
conflicting tradition but rejects it; second, the gilding of the Daphnetic 
Gate, which must, in Férster’s opinion, have been executed in connection 
with the extension of the walls, is assigned by Malalas to Theodosius II 
(see, however, the preceding note). V. Schultze, Antiocheia (Giitersloh, 
1930), p. 101, solves the difficulty easily by supposing that Theodosius 
II completed work begun under Theodosius I. Neither Miller nor 
Schultze discussed the question of Antiochus Chuzon in this connection ; 
Forster’s opinion has been noted above. E. S. Bouchier, A Short History 
of Antioch (Oxford, 1921), p. 170, follows Malalas; he mentions 
Evagrius’ account of Eudocia’s visit (p.177) but ignores his statement 
concerning the wall. 

15 P, 362, 18. 

16 Qn Malalas’ use of tyrannis in this passage see Ensslin, op. ctt., 
cols. 777-778. 

17 On the career of Rufinus, see J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman 
Empiré (2nd ed., London, 1923), I, pp. 107-113, and Stein, op. cit., I, 
pp. 351-352. 
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than this. Rufinus is said by Malalas** to have been the suc- 
cessor of the prefect Antiochus Chuzon, the grandson of An- 
tiochus Chuzon the Great. There was of course an Antiochus 
who was prefect under Theodosius II. But Malalas also says that 
there was a prefect named Antiochus Chuzon under Theodosius 
I, and no prefect of this name is attested for this period. It 
looks then as though Malalas’ account of two prefects named 
Antiochus might be a doublet and as though the mistaken 
assignment of a prefect Rufinus to the reign of Theodosius IT, 
when there was a prefect of this name only under Theodosius I, 
might be connected with the origin of this doublet. One might 
be tempted to suppose, for example, that, if Rufinus is ana- 
chronistically associated with the younger Antiochus, this might 
have come about because he had been in some way associated (or 
might have been thought to be associated) with an elder An- 
tiochus. Thus the transfer of Rufinus from the reign of one 
Theodosius to the other could have been motivated or facilitated 
by Malalas’ knowledge of (and confusion of) two persons named 
Antiochus Chuzon., 

If the problem is examined further, the possible reason for the 
displacement of Rufinus may throw further light on the accounts 
of the two Antiochi. Antiochus the Younger, with whom 
Rufinus is associated, is in his right position, so far as his name 
and his title are concerned, while at least the title of Antiochus 
the Elder seems to be wrong. Therefore it would seem that 
Rufinus was transferred to the later reign not only because of 
confusion of the names of the emperors but because of his associa- 
tion with an Antiochus Chuzon. This would normally be done 
only if there were two Antiochus Chuzons. Thus it looks, from 
Malalas’ testimony at least, as though the two Antiochi were not 
entirely a doublet (which does not, of course, preclude the pos- 
sibility of a mistake on the part of Malalas with regard to the 
office of the elder Antiochus). In other words, the mistaken 
association of Rufinus with Antiochus the Younger is an 
argument in favor of the actual existence of an Antiochus the 
Islder, since it seems plausible to suppose that it was because 
he had originally been connected with the elder Antiochus 
(rightly or wrongly) that Rufinus came to be mistakenly as- 
sociated with the younger Antiochus. And if the elder Antiochus 


18 P, 362, 21. 
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was not prefect, it would seem unlikely that he can have been 
responsible for the extension of the walls, at least in an official 
capacity. 

Evagrius’ testimony that the wall was extended under Theo- 
dosius II agrees with these conclusions, and some importance 
may be attached to the circumstance that Evagrius knew the 
divergent tradition and rejected it. Apparently Malalas displaced 
the extension of the wall in one direction and displaced Rufinus 
in this opposite direction; possibly the reason why he was able 
to make this double shift was that there were not only the two 
emperors of the same name who could be confused but there 
were two Antiochus Chuzons, one in each reign to contribute to 
the disorder. Whether a confusion of the Antiochus Chuzons 
would arise from a confusion of the emperors or vice versa it 
seems impossible to determine. 

There is a final piece of evidence which indicates from still 
another point of view that the condition of Malalas’ account 
arises from a confusion of names and not from a divergent 
tradition or a controversy in which Malalas took a stand on a 
debated question. A passage preserved in the Tusculan Fragment 
of Malalas 15 but lost from the text preserved in the codex Baroc- 
cianus (which is in places an abridgment) shows that Malalas 
knew of Eudocia’s visit to Antioch and described it in some 
detail, but did not mention that she was concerned with an 
extension of the wall. Had Malalas known a tradition that the 
empress had a share in the extension of the wall of Antioch, 
his account of the careers of the two Antiochus Chuzons would 
certainly have been quite different. Furthermore, Kvagrius must 
have known this account by Malalas of the empress’ visit, and the 
fact that he himself ascribes the extension of the wall to her and 
rejects Malalas’ account of the extension suggests again that 
Evagrius had another source (apparently unknown to Malalas) 
which he considered to be superior in this matter. 

One last point may illuminate the problem further. Evagrius 
says that the wall was extended at the petition of Hudocia, 
Malalas that the work was done at the behest of the prefect 
Antiochus. A plausible explanation of this discrepancy is that 
both were concerned with the work, the empress setting the idea 
in motion, Antiochus supervising its actual execution. Evagrius 


19 Spicilegium Romanum, ed, A. Mai, II, 2 (Rome, 1839), p. 15. 
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would of course have been interested chiefly in the empress’ 
friendliness toward the city, while Malalas would very likely 
have drawn his account ultimately from an official record of some 
sort, possibly of an epigraphic character. It would thus be not 
at all unusual to find the same work ascribed in different sources 
to agencies of quite a different rank. There is another instance 
in which Evagrius and Malalas ascribe the same building 
operation to different persons, one an emperor, the other a sub- 
ordinate official,?° and there is much evidence of comparable 
procedures in other ancient records.?* 

To summarize: Malalas says the wall of Antioch was extended 
under Theodosius I at the suggestion of the prefect Antiochus 
Chuzon; he says also that Theodosius II appointed to the 
praetorian prefecture Antiochus Chuzon, grandson of the elder 
Antiochus. An Antiochus was prefect under Theodosius II, but 
no Antiochus is known to have been prefect under Theodosius 1. 
Evagrius declares that the wall was extended by Theodosius IT, 
adding that “some say,” wrongly, that Theodosius I made the 
extension. The solution is apparently to be found in the fact that 
Malalas states that Theodosius II appointed a certain Rufinus 
as praetorian prefect as successor to Antiochus the Younger. 
Malalas’ description makes it certain that he really means the 
Rufinus who was prefect under Theodosius I. This suggests 
that Malalas confused both the two emperors and the two 
Antiochus Chuzons and thus both wrongly assigned the prefect- 
ship of Rufinus to the later reign and wrongly assigned the 
extension of the wall to the earlier reign. 


ee re GLANVILLE DowNEY. 

20 Malalas says (p. 360,7) that Theodosius II built a “ basilica” at 
Antioch, “ which the people of Antioch call that of Anatolius because the 
stratelates Anatolius supervised the work, receiving the money from the 
emperor when he became stratelates of the East; and for this reason, 
when he finished this construction of the basilike, he inscribed on it in 
gold mosaic this: ‘ The work of the Emperor Theodosius,’ as was right.” 
Evagrius (I, 18) says, of the same work, only: “ Anatolius, sent as 
strategos of the eastern forces, built the so-called stoa of Anatolius, 
adorning it with all kinds of materials.” The passages are discussed by 
the writer in an article on “ The Architectural Significance of the Use 
of the Words Stoa and Basilike in Classical Literature,” A.J.A., XLI 
(1937), p. 199, and in “Imperial Building Records in Malalas,” Byz. 
Zeitschr., XXXVIII (1938), p. 8. 

21 See the writer’s article in the Byz. Zeitschr., mentioned supra. 
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VII.—Strabo on Antioch: Notes on His Method 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


This paper is a study of the literary form of Strabo’s account of the foundation 
and growth of Antioch (16.2.4, p. 750), and the relation to this literary form of 
the amount and kind of information which Strabo gives. A note is appended on 
Diodorus’ reference to Antioch as a tetrapolis (scholia on Strabo, 6.2.4, p. 270). 


I. 


Strabo’s account of the foundation and growth of Antioch has 
given trouble to modern scholars for a variety of reasons. An im- 
portant part of his account disagrees with a statement of Malalas, 
whose information should carry weight. Strabo does not mention 
the island, which formed a part of the city, and that part of his 
account which might be taken to apply to it disagrees with what 
Libanius says about the island. Again, scholars have sometimes 
been led, by a natural eagerness to obtain as much information as 
possible from the passage, to attempt to utilize it for the information 
which they would like to find in it, and have not always taken into 
account the nature and extent of the limitations as a source of 
topographical and historical material to which it might inherently 
be subject. As a result, scholars have debated the information 
which the passage ought to give, instead of studying its background 
and context and determining whether these have any bearing on the 
amount and kind of information which can actually be recovered 
from what Strabo says.!_ Points which were self-evident to Strabo 
and his contemporaries are no longer clear to us; and if we can sift 
out these points, and try to see what is really at stake in them, 
there will be some gain, even if we cannot settle all the difficulties 
which the passage of time and the loss of knowledge have created 
for us. , 

Strabo purports to describe very briefly the foundation of 


1 Almost exactly the same thing has happened with Procopius’ passage on Antioch, 
with resulting misinterpretation and confusion; see G. Downey, ‘‘ Procopius on Antioch: 
A Study of Method in the De Aedificits,”” Byz. 14 (1939) 361-378. For recent maps of 
the city, see C. ΒΕ. Morey, ‘‘ The Excavation of Antioch-on-the-Orontes,’’ Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 76 (1936) 638, and Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The 
Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938), 215. 
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Antioch and its enlargement by a succession of its rulers. He 
writes: 3 


Antioch is likewise a tetrapolis, since it consists of four parts; and 
each of the four settlements is fortified both by a common wall and 
by a wall of its own. Now Nicator founded the first of the settle- 
ments, transferring thither the settlers from Antigonia, which had 
been built near it a short time before by Antigonus; the second was 
founded by the multitude of settlers; the third by Seleucus Callinicus; 
and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Malalas declares in two places (in his account of Epiphanes’ 
reign, and in his description of the work of Tiberius at Antioch), 
that Epiphanes did not build a wall about the quarter which he 
founded, but that this was done by Tiberius.* And Libanius says 
that the island (which Strabo does not mention) was founded by 
Antiochus the Great, who built a wall about it; he does not mention 
Seleucus Callinicus as the founder of a part of the city.‘ 

Carl Otfried Miiller > followed Strabo and thought that his 
account proved that Malalas was wrong, since Strabo says that 
already before the time of Tiberius, Antioch was a tetrapolis, sur- 
rounded by a common wall, with each of its parts, in addition, 
enclosed by its own wall. This is the opinion also of Wilhelm 
Weber ὁ and Alexander Schenk von Stauffenberg.’ 

The disagreement with Libanius has been as easily disposed of. 
Droysen, for example, rejected Libanius out of hand and followed 
Strabo, who he considered had greater authority in such a matter.’ 
The alternative, adopted by Miiller,® is to combine the accounts and 
conclude that the settlement of the island was begun by Seleucus 
and finished by Antiochus. 

Students have had to be content with these solutions, and have 
had to suppose that either our information or our understanding of 
it is deficient. If one studies the passage in its context, however, 
a much more satisfactory view of it can be found. The passage on 


2 16.2.4, p. 750, transl. of H. L. Jones in the Loeb Classical Library. 

3 205.21; 233.22, Bonn ed. 

4 Or. 11.119. 

5 Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839) 54. 

6 ‘*Studien zur Chronik des Malalas,’’ Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann (Tiibingen, 
1927) 28, note 1. ) 

7 Die r6mische Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart, 1931) 455-456. 

8 J. G. Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus, ed. 2 (Gotha, 1877-1878), 3.2.15, note 4. 

9 Op. cit., 51, followed by R. Forster, ‘‘ Antiochia am Orontes,”’ JDATJ 12 (1897) 120. 
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Antioch follows a description of the Seleucis, the region of Syria in 
which Antioch lay. Here Strabo writes as follows: 1° 


Seleucis is not only the best of the above-mentioned portions of 
Syria, but also is called, and is, a tetrapolis, owing to the outstanding 
cities in it, for it has several. But the largest are four, Antiocheia 
near Daphne, Seleuceia in Pieria, and also Apameia and Laodiceia; 
and these cities, all founded by Seleucus Nicator, used to be called 
sisters, because of their concord with one another. Now the largest 
of these cities was named after his father and the most strongly 
fortified by nature after himself, and one of the other two, Apameia, 
after his wife Apama, and the other, Laodiceia, after his mother. 
Appropriately to the Tetrapolis, Seleucis was also divided into four 
satrapies, as Poseidonius says, the same number into which Coele- 
Syria was divided, though Mesopotamia formed only one satrapy. 
Antioch is likewise a tetrapolis, since it consists of four parts; and 
each of the four settlements is fortified both by a common wall and 
by a wall of its own. Now Nicator founded the first of the settle- 
ments, transferring thither the settlers from Antigonia, which had 
been built near it a short time before by Antigonus; the second was 
founded by the multitude of settlers; the third by Seleucus Callinicus; 
and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


This sounds well enough, in fact it is very neat; and if the passage 
is examined, it will be found that it is rather too neat. A. H. M. 
Jones has at last placed this account in its proper perspective; he 
writes as follows: ! 


Strabo, on the authority of Poseidonius, who should have known the 
facts seeing that he was born in Apamea and lived there during the 
last days of the Seleucid dynasty, states that correspondingly to the 
tetrapolis—of Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea—the Se- 
leucis was divided into four satrapies. An examination of the map, 
however, shows that it cannot have been true, for all the four cities 
of the tetrapolis are crowded into one corner of the Seleucis. The 
explanation probably is that the words ‘correspondingly to the 
tetrapolis’ are not quoted from Poseidonius, but are an inference by 
Strabo—the Seleucis was often known as the tetrapolis from its 
four great cities, Poseidonius says it was divided into four satrapies, 
therefore each of the four cities was the capital ofasatrapy. All that 
we know from Poseidonius is, then, that Seleucid Syria was divided 
into four satrapies. An inscription shows that one of these had its 
capital at Apamea. It isa priori highly probable that Antioch was 
the capital of another. The other two probably comprised the 
eastern part of Syria. 


10 Loc. cit. (note 2). 
U The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937) 242-243. 
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It seems plain that one of the major difficulties in Strabo’s 
account of Antioch—his failure to mention the island, and his 
statement that the whole city was surrounded by a common wall 
(which could hardly have included the island as well as the remainder 
of the city)—shows that what Strabo writes about Antioch is an 
equally rhetorical complement to his rhetorical statements about the 
tetrapolis of Seleucis and its four satrapies. The connection is 
shown by the words ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ᾿Αντιόχεια καὶ αὔτη τετράπολις. 
Antioch, Strabo had read (possibly in Poseidonius), had four 
quarters, or four foundations; therefore it was a tetrapolis; and 
therefore (in view of the nature of a polis) each of its quarters had 
its own wall. Plainly Strabo was not attempting to give a strictly 
factual account of the development of the city, but rather was 
anxious to fit his account into the literary scheme which he had hit 
upon in describing the Seleucis. If Strabo thus viewed what he 
had to say about Antioch simply as a pendant to what he had 
already written about the Seleucis, we have no right to attribute to 
his statements any authority except in so far as they can be shown 
to be independent of their rhetorical coloring; and if his statements 
disagree with those of other sources, they must be examined from 
the point of view of the literary purpose with which Strabo 
wrote them. 

One of the most obvious effects of Strabo’s artificial procedure 
appears in what he says about the walls. One wonders whether he 
knew that one of the city’s quarters was built on the island, but 
actually this question is not vital. If he knew about the island, it 
would seem that he suppressed a reference to it in order to compose, 
as a pendant to his mention of the four quarters, the literary phrase 
τετείχισται δὲ Kai κοινῷ τείχει Kal ἰδίῳ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τὸ κτίσμα---α statement 
which is, of course, either absurd, since the island could not have 
been included in the common wall of the whole city (if κοινῷ τείχει 
means, as one should expect, the wall about the whole city), or 
misleadingly condensed, if κοινῷ τείχει means only the wall around 
that part of the city which stood on the mainland—a meaning which 
would of course be intelligible only to people who knew Antioch 
either personally or from other descriptions. If, on the other hand, 
we give Strabo the benefit of the doubt and suppose that he did not 
know of the island’s existence, then the phraseology of his descrip- 
tion of the walls is even more plainly a literary pendant to his 
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description of the four quarters, designed to give an impression of 
their symmetry. 

The working of the same literary scheme can be seen in the 
reference to the mysterious second quarter, that of the πλῆθος τῶν 
οἰκητόρων, which had no royal founder. In the first place, the 
phrase πλῆθος τῶν οἰκητόρων can, especially in a context such as this, 
be remarkably ambiguous. The οἰκήτορες, as the use of the word in 
connection with Seleucus’ first quarter indicates, should apparently 
be taken to mean “‘settlers’’ rather than ‘‘inhabitants.’’ The 
phrase then could apparently mean either that this second ktisma 
consisted of the overflow of the kttsma of Nicator, or that it con- 
tained the majority 13 of the population as it was at that time (i.e. 
that this quarter was larger than Nicator’s). Or again, πλῆθος 
might be used here in the sense in which it is employed in an 
inscription of Panamara in Caria, where it designates a collection 
or assembly of the people larger than the demos proper; 13 this second 
quarter, then, might have been composed of a mixed population 
consisting of both citizens and native Syrians who did not belong 
to the demos of Antioch. Evidently something like this last explana- 
tion is the true one. Quite aside from the way in which Strabo 
describes the quarter, the fact that it had no royal founder (or at 
least that Strabo could assign none to it), would suggest that this 
quarter was not founded later than Nicator’s ktisma, and did not 
represent an expansion of the population, but was founded at the 
same time as Nicator’s ktisma. Thus it would not have been built 
to receive an overflow, and would not have contained the majority 
of the population of the city as it then was. The important point 
is that Strabo includes this ktisma along with the royal foundations— 
in order to get the number four and make Antioch a tetrapolis. The 
fact that he could not assign a royal founder to this ktisma must 
have been a blow to Strabo’s scheme, but he worked it into the list 
anyway, for it was, in spite of this, a separate quarter (if not really 
ἃ kitsma), and thus fitted Strabo’s literary purpose." 


12 Cf, the use of plethos in this sense in the anonymous continuator of Dio, FHG 
4.192. 

13 J. Hatzfeld, ‘Inscriptions de Panamara,’’ BCH 51 (1927) 63, no. 6, line 12 
= Année épigr. 1928, no. 58 (where the reference to p. 69 is a typographical error). 
The text dates from the last third of the first century after Christ. The word might 
have the same sense in D.Chr. 47.1 (ed. von Arnim.). . 

14 The ultimate significance of the reference to the πλῆθος τῶν οἰκητόρων will be 
discussed at the end of the paper. 
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_ Again, it could be inference that is responsible for what Strabo 
says about the work of Epiphanes and Seleucus Callinicus. With- 
out considering the correctness or incorrectness of Malalas’ reiter- 
ated assertion that Epiphanes did not build a wall about the 
quarter which he founded, it is easy to see, in the light of what has 
already been discovered about the account, how Strabo’s statement 
that the quarter was walled could represent simply the reasoning 
that Antioch was a tetrapolis, one quarter of which was built by 
Epiphanes; therefore, since a polis must have a wall, Epiphanes’ 
quarter was enclosed by a wall, which Epiphanes must have built 
‘because it was his quarter. 

The disagreement between Strabo’s statement that Seleucus 
Callinicus was one of the royal founders and Libanius’ attribution 
of the island quarter to Antiochus the Great could likewise be 
characteristic of Strabo’s literary method as it has been emerging 
from this examination. Beyond the passages in Libanius and 
Strabo we have no record of the ancient tradition with regard to 
the settlement of the island. A statement by Libanius on a matter 
such as this has great authority, but there must have been some 
basis for Strabo’s assertion that Callinicus ‘‘founded”’ a quarter of 
the city. There is good reason to believe, from the history of the 
period, that Callinicus had occasion to develop the island as a 
quarter of the city; and since in addition Antiochus the Great had 
settlers whom he may well have wished to establish in the city, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, with Miiller and Forster, that 
Antiochus continued the development which had been begun by 
Callinicus. Antiochus’ work in this respect was evidently so im- 
portant that he was regarded (at least in the tradition which 
Libanius represents) as the founder of this quarter.’® Callinicus 
could at the same time, however, be technically called the founder, 
since he had inaugurated the work. If the island was first settled 
under Callinicus, who laid out a plan and began to build public 
buildings there, and then was enclosed in a wall by Antiochus, 


15 Or Strabo’s reasoning may have proceeded in the opposite direction: Epiphanes 
was the founder of one of the quarters; Antioch had four of these quarters, and so it 
was a tetrapolis; and so Epiphanes’ quarter was enclosed bya wall. Malalas’ polemical 
declarations would be directed against such an assumption as Strabo’s account 
represents. 

16 On the history of this period at Antioch, see the present writer’s article, ‘‘Seleucid 
Chronology in Malalas,’’ AJA 42 (1938) 109, and the studies cited there. Consult 
also A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford, 1940) 16. 
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either ruler could be regarded as the founder. Strabo and Libanius 
followed different traditions, or had different sources which adopted 
divergent points of view. Or if two founders were reported in the 
tradition, Strabo would choose the earlier—after all a logical 
procedure—since all that he wanted was to give the name of a 
founder for the third quarter. | 
Strabo’s account may now be examined in the light of Malalas’ 
statements that Epiphanes did not build a wall about the section of 
the city which he founded, but that this was first done by Tiberius. 
It is at least very possible, as has been seen above, that Strabo’s 
statement that Epiphania was walled represents an inference from 
the tradition that Epiphanes founded this quarter, or from the 
circumstance that it was called a polis. Malalas’ polemical tone 
suggests that there was a controversy on this point; he may well 
have been combatting a tradition such as that represented by 
Strabo.” On the other hand several considerations make it im- 
possible to judge between the two authors at once and to accept 
Malalas’ assertions without hesitation. One immediately becomes 
suspicious in a case like this because of the characteristic under- 
standing and use by Malalas and other chroniclers of the term 
“τὸ build.” !8 According to this usage the ‘‘builder” of a work 
was not necessarily the man who first constructed it, but might be 
only a man who rebuilt or repaired or completed it. Thus Strabo 
and Malalas may each have been right, according to his own light, 
and Tiberius may have completed or extended a wall which had 
been begun or built by Epiphanes.. Malalas evidently did not 
have, for the Seleucid period at Antioch, as complete or detailed 
material as he did for the Roman period.'® Thus he may have had 
no evidence that Epiphanes built a wall about his quarter, but he 
may have had a statement, in a source which was primarily con- 
cerned with the Roman period, that Tiberius ‘‘built’’ a wall, and 
he may have had reason to believe that this was the original con- 
struction. The rest of the work at Antioch which is attributed 
(by Malalas) to Tiberius is so extensive that a Roman source would 
naturally regard him as the initiator and guiding force of everything 


17 That Malalas knew Strabo directly seems unlikely, but the question is not of 
vital importance. 


18 See G. Downey, ‘‘ Imperial Building Records in Malalas,” ByzZ 38 (1938) 1-15, 
299-311. 


19 See Downey, op. cit., and in AJA 42 (1938) 106-120. 
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with which his name was associated, while a Greek source (especially 
if it were written with an anti-Roman bias) would as naturally be 
anxious to vindicate the work for the Seleucid ruler. 

A final resort is to try to discover whether there is anything in 
the history of Epiphanes’ reign which gives reason to think that he 
did or did not build a wall about Epiphania. It would seem un- 
likely that Epiphanes would develop a new quarter of Antioch, 
and adorn it with costly public buildings, and then leave it un- 
protected by a wall. The logical procedure would seem to be to 
build the wall first, and then erect the buildings. But Epiphanes’ 
plans and undertakings were not distinguished by their logic. 
Moreover, his reign was an unbroken story of frenzied finance in 
which display in festivals, luxurious living and magnificent building 
undertakings reached giddy proportions. He brought back much 
treasure from his triumph in Egypt in 169,?° and he confiscated large 
amounts of wealth from various temples.”1_ He spent much money 
in truly regal manner, as Livy says, in urbium donis et deorum 
cultu.22 But it is characteristic that some of his building projects 
remained unfinished. The most notable example of course is his 
work on the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens. At Megalopolis 
he began, but did not finish, the construction of a wall about the 
city, and a marble theatre which he began to build at Tegea likewise 
remained uncompleted.”* These undertakings, it is true, all lay 
outside his own domain, and one would perhaps expect that in his 
capital city at least Antiochus would leave nothing unfinished, and 
indeed would not undertake any major project for which complete 
provision was not made. With Epiphanes, however, one cannot 
assume that such a sober and prosaic scheme would have been 
followed. The spendthrift king may well have begun his new 
quarter at Antioch with the public buildings and temples—which 
were so much more interesting, and so much more impressive, than 
a mere wall—and may have left the wall to the last. Then he 
might have been unable to build the wall, or possibly he died before 
the work could be started; and his successors were all so poor that 
the completion of such a project may well have been beyond their 


20K. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus (London, 1902) 2.141. 

2 Tbid., 156-157, 160; cf. also A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Séleucides (Paris, 
1913-1914) 281. 

22 41.20; the information comes from Polybius. 

23 Livy, loc. cit.; cf. Bevan, op. cit. 2., 148-149. 
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means. In any case they all had more pressing affairs to con- 
cern them.”4 | 

Tiberius’ work at Antioch, on the other hand, following as it did 
upon the important building operations which the Romans inaugu- 
rated as soon.as they occupied Syria, seems to have constituted a 
veritable transformation of Epiphania. His operations may well 
have been such that they entailed, if not a new wall, at least an 
extension or a rebuilding of an old one if such existed.”® 

While it is apparent that the evidence is not enough to furnish 
a decisive answer to the question of the authorship of the wall of 
Epiphania, the present investigation has tended to show that 
Epiphanes did not necessarily build a wall about his quarter of the 
city. Certainly it has become plain that it is difficult to attribute 
to Strabo’s account any value beyond that which it can reasonably 
claim as a brief and palpably stylized account of a long process 
which (as Strabo himself would no doubt have recognized) was not 
really to be described completely and accurately in a few words. 
Strabo certainly had no intention of falsification, but his account 
must not be taken for more than it was intended to be—a literary 
passage in which only a certain amount of information, of a not too 
specific nature, needed to be given.”® 


IT 


There remains to be considered Diodorus’ reference to Antioch 
as atetrapolis. This is preserved in the scholia on Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of Syracuse, in which Strabo says that the city was a pentapolis 


24 There is no evidence to show at what time during Epiphanes’ reign the work 
at Antioch was carried out. Livy (loc. cit.) does not mention a wall built at Antioch 
by Epiphanes; but this cannot be taken as evidence that he did not build a wall, for 
Livy is listing only a few notable examples of the king’s work. He does not in fact 
even mention that Antiochus enlarged his capital; in any case he would regard the 
construction of a wall in a place such as Antioch as a purely utilitarian work to be 
taken as a matter of course. Livy evidently mentions the wall at Megalopolis only 
because it was unfinished and because it lay outside the Seleucid territory. Antioch 
received few public buildings from the kings who followed Epiphanes, and the work 
attributed to the Romans makes it evident that the city’s public buildings had fallen 
into grave neglect and disrepair in the last years of the dynasty. See Miiller’s account 
of this period, op. cit. 62-70, 75-77, also G. Downey, “Ὁ. Marcius Rex at Antioch,”’ 
CPh 32 (1937) 144-151. 

25 See above, note 18. 

26 For a recent evaluation of the Geography, see E. Honigmann, op. cit.92. Anew 
bit of evidence concerning Strabo’s veracity has recently emerged from a Latin in- 
scription of Seleucia published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III: The Excavations, 1937- 
1939, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1941), p. 107, no. 231. 
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‘‘in olden times’’ (τὸ παλαιόν). Here the scholiast writes: 2 Διόδωρος 
ὁ ἱστορικὸς τετράπολίν φησι Συρακούσσας ἐν οἷς ἀφομοιοῖ ᾿Αντιόχειαν τὴν 
πρὸς τῷ ᾿᾽Ορέντῃ ταῖς Συρακούσσαις. Diodorus’ source here may have 
been either Poseidonius or Agatharcides.?8 Ἐδγϑίογ points out that 
it appears from this fragment that Diodorus was writing not of 
his own day, but of earlier times, and that Evagrius 39 mentions 
Diodorus among those who had treated the colonization of Antioch 
in detail (περιέργως) .39 

One might be inclined to suppose that Diodorus’ statement 
serves to support Strabo’s description of Antioch as a tetrapolis, 
and to lend authority to Strabo’s belief concerning Epiphanes’ wall. 
In the light of what has already been seen concerning Strabo’s 
information about Antioch, however, it seems difficult to assign all 
of this value to this fragment of Diodorus. The chief point is that 
there is no indication that Diodorus believed or had any information 
that Epiphanes’ quarter was walled. It would have been perfectly 
possible for Diodorus or his source to say that Antioch was a 
tetrapolis simply because they had read that it contained four 
principal quarters. All that one can safely and reasonably conclude 
from this fragment of Diodorus is that it is evidence that there were 
four principal quarters at Antioch—and of this, of course, there can 
be no dispute. While Evagrius’ reference to Diodorus makes it 
possible that his remark about Antioch being a tetrapolis was made 
in an account of the colonization of the city, there is no proof, and 
indeed no necessary reason to believe, that this was actually the 
case; he might very well have made a remark like this in some other 
connection. 

It is worth noting, finally, that this fragment of Diodorus does 
not furnish any evidence that Strabo, instead of being governed, in 
composing his description of Antioch as a tetrapolis, by the rhetorical 
scheme which has been suggested above, took his information, and 
his rhetorical pattern, from a source (the same which Diodorus 
would have used). The principal result of Strabo’s procedure as it 
has been reconstructed here was the statement that Epiphania was 


27 Str. 6.2.4, p. 270. The passage is quoted by Miiller, op. cit. 54, note 5, and by 
Forster, op. cit. 118. Dindorf prints it among the fragments of Book 26 of Diodorus 
(no. 19) in his edition in the Didot series (Paris, 1855). 

28 See Forster, op. cit. 118, note 69, also FHG 3.251. For the possible use of 
Agatharcides, Férster cites Runge, Quaestt. Strabon. 54, which has not been accessible 
to the present writer. 

29 Hist. Eccl. 1.20. 

30 Forster, op. cit. 118. 
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walled, and no suggestion or implication to this effect can be found, 
or need be found, in what the scholiast says about Diodorus’ 


statement. 
III 


One aspect of Strabo’s account which has been touched upon 
only lightly above is the reference to the πλῆθος τῶν οἰκητόρων. It was 
pointed out that the use of the word οἰκήτορες could be taken to 
mean that these were the ‘‘settlers’’ or ‘‘inhabitants.’’ This does 
not mean much. More important is the meaning of πλῆθος, which 
is evidently a quite technical term here. The use of this word 
might show that this quarter contained the ‘‘majority”’ of the 
population as it was at the time. Or again, it has been pointed out, 
πλῆθος might designate a collection or assembly of people larger than 
the demos proper.*! 

The opinion of the best students is that this was the quarter of 
the native Syrians; 2 Tarn suggests 33 that the people in this section 
“formed a poltteuma of their own, like the non-Greek politeumata 
at Alexandria.”’ *4 

Here, as Tarn and Jones recognize, we have a suggestive indica- 
tion of the policy of the Successors with regard to the place which 
the natives should occupy in the new political order which they were 
introducing.*® We may also have here, in Strabo’s words which 
seem so remarkably ambiguous and non-committal to us, an indica- 
tion of a certain delicacy or hesitation, in the Rome of Strabo’s 
day, to recall, in any too precise language, the original status of 
the natives in that Greek East which Rome had lately acquired and 
now had to rule. It would be instructive to know.how Strabo 
himself felt about these matters; how far he felt himself obliged to 
_conform to the correct official opinion of his surroundings, and how 
far, in fine, his words represent a discreet acknowledgment of 
this opinion. 

31 See above, notes 12-13. | 

ΣΥΝ W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, ed. 2 (London, 1930) 138; Jones, The Cities 
of the Eastern Roman Provinces 244. 

33 Loc. cit. 

34 It may be noted that the passage in Josephus which Weber (o>. cit. 51, note 3) 
cites in connection with the phrase πλῆθος τῶν οἰκητόρων actually throws no light on 
the meaning of the words here. Josephus merely says (AJ 18.28) that Philip gave a 
certain village the rank of a city ‘‘because of the number of its inhabitants and its 
importance in other respects” (πλήθει τ᾽ οἰκητόρων καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ δυνάμει). Bouché- 
Leclercq (of. cit. 522) concluded that the second quarter was formed of an overflow 
from the first. He does not, however, state the reasons which led him to this opinion, 


and in view of what has been said above, his interpretation seems hasty. 
36 The main lines of this policy are well brought out by Jones, The Greek City, 4-5. 
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ETHICAL THEMES IN THE ANTIOCH MOSAICS 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Students of the cultural history of the late Roman and 
Byzantine periods sometimes speculate as to what may have been 
the ordinary daily intellectual interests—the private store of 
detached thought and emotion—of the average educated men 
of those times. To us, the literary activity of those centuries 
seems a barren skeleton, picked bare by the sophists, an ab- 
horrent thing in which we can find no real interest. The formal 
philosophy of the schools was a wild business whose fantastic 
flights seem to many of us today to be quite incredible and 
absurd. We can perhaps understand a little better the intel- 
lectual and political interest which attached to the theological 
controversies, though these often went to lengths which seem 
to us to be excessive. Private religious experience there was, 
of course, and there was an emotional outlet in Christian art 
which we can understand quite well. But even the total of 
these things will not perhaps satisfy our curiosity; whether 
rightly or wrongly, we find it difficult to understand that a man’s 
life can have been made up of these things alone, and we wonder 
what a mind of at least some independence and vigor can have 
found as a basis for its individual existence. 


The answer to this last question is being suggested, here 
and there. A part of the answer is being indicated by some of 
the mosaics which have lately been found in the excavation of 
Antioch in Syria." Antioch has been well known as an important 
center of Christian activity—first as the center of missionary 
effort, later as a seat of learning, in which the doctrines of the 


1 The mosaics have been published in Anttoch-on-the-Orontes, I: The Excavations 
of 1932, ed. by G. W. Elderkin (Princeton, 1934), and in Anttoch-on-the-Orontes, 
II: The Excavations, 1933-1986, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938), and in 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III: The Excavations, 1987-1939, ed. by R. Stillwell 
(Princeton, 1941). The historical background of the mosaics, and their place 
in the history of art, have been studied by C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch 
(New York, 1938). For accounts of the history of the city, consult C. O. Miiller, 
Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839); E. 5. Bouchier, A Short History of 
Antioch (Oxford, 1921); and V. Schulze, Antiocheia (Giitersloh, 1930). 
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“school of Antioch” rivalled those of the school of Alexandria, 
and as the home of celebrated figures in the church, the most 
famous of them St. John Chrysostom. At the same time there 
persisted, in this wealthy and worldly trading-city, a strong 
core of the old pagan life and thought. The famous teacher 
Libanius kept the ancient culture alive in his school down to the 
end of the fourth century; the Neo-Platonists were active there, 
and there is good reason to believe that a considerable part of 
the reason why the apostate emperor Julian settled at Antioch 
was that he believed that the city was a fit headquarters for 
his program of the reorganization and reform of Hellenism.’ 
When the city thus represented such important activities and 
developments in both pagan and Christian life, any new material 
that emerges from it takes on peculiar interest. 


The first, and in some respects the most important of the 
recent discoveries came with the recovery in the excavations of 
the personification of Megalopsychia in a villa of the late fifth 
or early sixth centuries in Daphne, the celebrated suburb of 
the city. The handsome head and shoulders of a female figure 
dominate a rich mosaic floor. The personification, in a medal- 
lion in the center of the pavement, holds a rose in one hand and 
a basket of flowers in the other arm; the label Megalopsychia 
is inscribed on either side of the head. Surrounding the medal- 
lion are six scenes of hunters in combat with wild beasts; the 
huntsmen are named in labels: Meleager, Actaeon, Tiresias, 
Narcissus, Adonis, Hippolytus. Finally there are four sym- 
metrical groups of beasts in combat with each other. 


Speculation at first was that this is Plato’s Megalopsychia 
——Arrogance; the six hunters were destroyed because they in- 
curred the wrath of the gods, and divine vengeance, by their 
megalopsychia.* Soon, however, it was pointed out that this 
use of megalopsychia is rare and that this reading of the mosaic 
deprives it of any allegorical significance; some special meaning 
must have attached to the hunts because Tiresias and Narcissus 
are not traditionally huntsmen. The mosaic would be rather 


2 See a paper by the present writer, ‘‘ Julian the Apostate at Antioch,’’ published 
in this journal, VIII (1939), 307-308. 

3 Antioch I, 114ff. 

4 In this paragraph I quote from an earlier article, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract 
Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,’’ Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, LXIX (1938), 349-363. The reader may find there more detailed dis- 
cussion, with the bibliography, of the views of various scholars which are pre- 
sented here in brief. 
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an effort to glorify, under the name of megalopsychia, the 
courage of the hunters who fought in the venationes of the 
amphitheatre. Another view is that the central figure person- 
ifies the great-heartedness or generosity of a patron who en- 
dowed a venatio. Still another interpretation—more convincing 
than any of the preceding, but still not wholly satisfactory, in 
the writer’s opinion—is that the scene represents the Aristo- 
telian conception of megalopsyclia’: “. . . that man is megalop- 
sychos, ‘great-souled,’ who deems himself worthy of great things 
and is in fact worthy of them.” This conception formed a part 
of the program of education and the portrait of the ideal ruler 
which was set before generations of Hellenistic rulers in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Alexander himself, Aristotle’s pupil, was 
the model of the Hellenistic kings and of several Roman em- 
perors. Thus the mosaic would be an example of the “imperial 
hunt’’ which is one of the standard themes of Hellenistic and 
Roman art and passes into Byzantine art. Animated by 
megalopsychia, these hunters are seen to conquer the beasts 
which they attack; under the mythological disguise, the scenes 
represent the symbolical hunts which appear on Roman reliefs 
and form the basis of the images of the hunter god: the theme 
is found also in Roman literature. At the basis of all this is 
the moral idea of megalopsychia, giving inspiration and train- 
ing by means of the hunt. 


Further study of this and other mosaics found at Antioch, 
however, and reflection on the picture of the intellectual life 
of the times which scholars have been building up in late years, 
suggests that this is not the whole story behind the Megalopsy- 
chia of Antioch. In the first place we have to realize that in 
these mosaics we are dealing with allegories, possibly very com- 
plicated mental conceptions which come to us mutely from the 
past, with nothing of their original context, nothing of the 
original thoughts and desires of their owners and their makers 
remaining with them. We must, therefore, understand clearly 
the danger of reading into these allegories meanings which we 
ourselves would like or would expect to find in them. Such 
meanings may indeed have been present, but they may have 
been accompanied at the same time by other meanings—sig- 
nificances which may not be entirely clear to us or meanings 
whose importance in antiquity we may not fully appreciate. 


5 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1123 b 1 (IV, 3, 3,). 
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It seems very possible, indeed, that at least a part of the value 
and importance of these mosaics in antiquity was that they might 
have, for different people, or even for the same people in dif- 
ferent moods and circumstances, different meanings. With 
this in mind, let us pick out and examine certain aspects of the 
mosaics which seem to promise a clearer understanding of the 
context in which they were made. 


First, there is another interpretation of the Megalopsycha, 
a far more convincing and natural one.* The readings enumer- 
ated above are not wholly satisfactory because they do not ac- 
count entirely for the two sets of scenes of animals and because 
they do not fully explain the presence of Tiresias and Narcissus, 
who were far from being huntsmen par excellence as the other 
figures were. If we turn to a popular conception of megalo- 
psychia, one which has not yet been considered in this connec- 
tion, what seems to be the best explanation of the whole allegory 
will be found. According to this conception, which appears in 
Diogenes Laertius, a popular writer on philosophy of the early 
decades of the fourth century after Christ, megalopsychia was 
defined by the Stoics as “the knowledge or habit of mind which 
makes one superior to anything that happens, whether good or 
bad equally.” The megalopsychos—the man who possessed 
this habit of mind—would thus be imperturbable, serene, a 
calmly superior mind detached from the fluctuations and blind- 
nesses of human life. 


If it be supposed that the central medallion of the floor 
represents this conception, then the scenes around it will take 
on new meaning. There are two circles of scenes. In the inner 
circle animals of prey kill peaceful animals—a goat is pursued 
by dogs, a bull by a bear; a lioness brings down a horse, and a 
stag is overcome by a lion. Then, in the outer circle, these same 
animals of prey are conquered by the superior power of human 
hunters. But all these hunters were, in turn, tragic figures who 
in the end were to incur the wrath of the gods and were made 
to suffer as they had made to suffer their prey, and as these had 
themselves made to suffer their peaceful victims. In the center, 
finally, stands Megalopsychia who in the midst of this cycle of 


6 This was suggested to the writer by Professor Erwin Panofsky of the Institute 
for Advanced Study. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 93; see also VII, 128. A similar view is expressed by 
Plotinus, Hnneads, 1, 6, 6, and I, 4, 7 
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defeats and victories, conquest and retribution, preserves her 
calm, serene attitude. 


This interpretation gives the floor a unity and a didactic 
force which the previous readings fail to find in it. It raises 
further questions, which may be postponed for the moment. 
At this point the most arresting idea is the realization that this 
same conception, in a significantly different form, appears in 
another mosaic from a villa in the same suburb.* Here the 
composition is less elaborate, but no less lively. Ina rectangular 
floor, whose corners are defined by trees growing up toward 
the center of the composition, are more scenes of the chase. 
There are seven huntsmen, four mounted, three on foot. They 
slay various animals, a lion, a bear, a leopard, a boar. The 
scenes are not as formally drawn as in the preceding mosaic, 
but the action is more vigorous. 


The figure which arrests attention is that of the man who 
stands in the very center of the floor. Wearing a panther skin 
over his head, with a tunic, and breeches which reach to his 
knees, he stands rather negligently and at ease; he leans on a 
spear, with his hand on his hip, and one leg crossed over the 
other. He gazes off to his right, and seems quite oblivious of 
the carnage going on about him. Here of course one thinks at 
once of the commanding figure in the other floor. There it is 
Megalopsychia, the “virtue” or quality which raises one above 
such strife. Here there is no label, and the figure is that of a 
man, a human being like the huntsmen, and not a majestic per- 
sonification. Placed among the same surroundings, with an 
obvious note of detachment and serenity in his whole aspect, 
this man must be the megalopsychos, the fortunate individual 
who through his training and endowment is enabled to rise above 
the struggles of his fellow men. His detachment is under- 
lined in a subtle manner, for at his feet lies a boar which, ap- 
parently, he has slain; he has himself taken part in the struggle, 
but has risen above it. 


If this interpretation 15 the true one—and it seems hard to 
doubt it—the change in the method of the allegory is important. 
Here no label is required, and the figure is that of a man, not 
a personification. The virtue, the quality of megalopsychia, is 
still the point of the allegory, but it is presented in the most 
human terms possible; the change from the use of personifica- 


8 Antioch II, Plates 71-73; catalogue of mosaics, 200-202. 
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tion seems to make the moral lesson more concrete and more im- 
mediate. Moreover, this very change—the absence itself of 
the label—would show that the teaching was no recondite 
philosophical dogma, but was a live message, which people could 
understand and appreciate without having it explained to them. 


It is clear—it would indeed be plausible without these two 
plain examples—that behind their decorative beauty these mo- 
saics have a serious didactic purpose. Let us turn to still another 
floor which seems to have carried, in a somewhat different and 
rather more curious way, another message.® This is the 
splendid mosaic from a villa of the period of Constantine the 
Great at Daphne, a century and a half or two centuries earlier 
than the works which have just been examined. In the center 
is a hexagonal opening, evidently designed to contain a fountain. 
From this radiate four trapezoidal panels separated from one 
another by four figures which rise from the four angles of the 
square floor. The border of the floor is made up of figured 
panels, three to each side of the floor, and in the four corners 
are four square panels. The four trapezoids contain hunting 
scenes; the oblong panels represent pastoral episodes, and other 
peaceful scenes of ordinary life. 


The square panels, and the figures which rise above them 
between the trapezoids, will claim our chief attention. The 
latter, full-length female figures, winged, and dressed in rich 
clothing, are of plain significance: they are personifications of 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn; each has the attributes 
and the costume of the season which she represents. The 
square panels at the feet of these figures contain female busts, 
each with a label: Ktisis at the feet of Winter, [Anan]eosis 
(the label is damaged) at the feet of Spring, Euandria at the 
feet of Summer, and Dynamis at the feet of Autumn. It is 
evident at once that these personifications are intended to be 
references to the seasons with which they are connected: Anan- 
eosis, Renewal, is the chief function of Spring, and Dynamius, 
Power or Strength, comes with Autumn, the time when ripen- 
ing crops gain their full strength and give man his harvest. 
These are commonplaces; it is the other two connections which 
give the clue to more of an allegory than the first two personifi- 
cations alone would suggest. The counterpart of Summer is 
Fuandria. This shows at once that the personifications do not 


9 Ibid., Plates 62-68; catalogue, 197-200. 
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merely serve to mirror the seasons, but instead are employed to 
lend them an ulterior significance. Euandria, Maturity, is a 
natural enough counterpart of Summer. Perhaps the most 
obvious counterpart, however, would be Eutekneia, Fertility, and 
the appearance of Euandria, an attribute of man rather than of 
nature, indicates that we have to do with an allegory in which 
the four seasons of the year are equated with the four ages of 
man. This (and even more) is shown by the presence of 
Kttsts. 

This word might be translated by either Possession or 
Foundation; and Possession brings with it Enjoyment, which 
is also a possible translation of ktists.*° Winter is the time 
when man possesses and enjoys the fruits which have grown 
from spring through autumn, and it is likewise winter which 
carries hidden the seeds which will rise in the spring. In the 
same way it is in old age, the winter of life, that one is able to 
possess and enjoy the fruits of the preceding seasons of life. 

With the seasons of the year, then, are linked the four ages 
of man. This is a common enough thought. One wonders, 
however, whether this was the end of the idea. In the Palatine 
Anthology” there stands an epigram of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
three lines written in reflection on a picture in the Church of 
St. Basil at Caesarea: “As thou lookest on the image of the 
four life-giving Virtues, stir thy mind to willing toil; for the 
labor of piety can draw us to a life that knows not old age.” 
What the four life-giving virtues were, is not indicated; pre- 
sumably, from the setting of the epigram, they were the cardinal 
virtues, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, Prudence. Gregory’s 
meditation suggests that some spectators may very well have 
put an analogous meaning on the mosaic, or at least that it may 
have stirred, on occasion, similar thoughts.” 


10 On the meaning of ktisis, see a note by P. Kretschmer in Glotta, ITI (1912), 316, 
and G. Downey, ‘‘Imperial Building Records in Malalas,’’ Byzantinische Zeit- 
Schrift, XXXVIII (1938), 1-15. The stick which the figure of Kiisis in the 
mosaic is holding appears to be a weeder or hoe, which is an attribute of winter 
in a Roman mosaic found at St. Roman-en-Gal, near Vienne, in France, described 
by J. C. Webster, The Labors of the Months in Antique and Mediaeval Art 
(Princeton, 1938), 33. In a mosaic from Carthage, January bears a forked 
stick, and in a miniature in the Vatican, December holds the same emblem (Jbid., 
22). 

11 I, 93; I quote the translation of W. R. Paton in the Loeb Classical Library. 

12 With the representations of the virtues and of the seasons, and their allegories, 
which are discussed here, it is of great interest to compare the similar represen- 
tations in medieval art in the West, which are much more plentiful than those 
which have survived in the East. The western types have recently been made 
the subject of an important monograph by A. Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of 
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The writer realizes only too well that observations such 
as these do not by any means cover all the questions which the 
mosaics raise, and that further study may bring modification of 
them. The principal point, which it seems imperative to estab- 
lish as soon as possible, is that these mosaics, no matter what 
their outward richness or their learning or sophistication, were 
capable of conveying a message in what were probably the 
simplest terms in which such messages could be conveyed pic- 
torially, and that at the same time, by being pictorial allegories, 
they could convey different messages, or different aspects of 
the same message, to different people, or to the same people in 
different moods. Must Megalopsychia, for example, have been 
exclusively either the indifference of pessimism and despair, 
or courage and serene hope? Could it not have been one thing 
to one man, and another to another? Here we have, in any case, a 
reflection of the minds of men of the times—a reflection which 
we perhaps cannot get in any other way—which we can plumb 
again and again. Here people could look into their souls— 
much as, in one of the mosaics, a young man lying on a couch 
gazes at a mirror, symbolizing the doctrine of Plotinus concern- 
ing the way in which the souls beheld images of themselves in 
a mirror.” 

There is a final thought with which we may leave these 
mosaics for the present. Their teaching may indeed be found in 
the philosophers, but it was not invented by them, and was not 
their sole property. Scholars have lately turned their attention 
more and more to the ordinary people, educated and unedu- 
cated, of the Roman world, and have been able to detach some 
of the wisdom and the thinking of these people from the literary 
associations with which scholars’ instincts have inevitably 
clothed them. There was much there that needed no scholastic 
origin. Megalopsychia need not have been the prerogative of 
the educated, and the word itself—and by the same token the 
mosaics of Antioch, and other similar pictures which have per- 
ished—could have been understood by the most humble. These 
things are so close to Christian doctrine that it is very hard 
to draw a line between them and to put the word pagan on one 
side of it. A typical situation arises in connection with the 


the Virtues and Vices in Mediaeval Art (London, 1939.) There is a characteristic 
passage on the seasons of human life in Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 10. 

13 Plotinus, Enneads, IV, 3, 11-12, 30. See also Philo, De virtutibus, 11-12. The 
mosaic is illustrated in Antioch II, Pl. 78, no. 100 B, and (in a larger plate) in 
Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, Pl. XII; it is now in Princeton. 
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mosaic of the Phoenix which was found in a villa in Daphne 
in 1934. In his study of the floor,* Jean Lassus points out that, 
taken by itself, the symbolism here could be given four inter- 
pretations, according to which the Phoenix might be a god, 
shown here in a cult image, or (by derivation from this) a 
simple symbolical representation of eternity, or again a Chris- 
tian symbol of the resurrection and the eternal life, or, finally, 
a symbol of the eternity of the Roman Empire. In the con- 
text, the last reading is evidently the correct one; but the fact 
that the other possibilities exist is highly significant. One of 
the great questions which some of these mosaics raise, indeed, 
is that of their value and significance as reflections of the political 
thought of the time. Some political significance they do seem 
to have, and in an age such as the late Roman Empire when 
political currents are so obscure, such evidence as the mosaics 
is of the greatest value. Do they represent propaganda of the 
government, or are they the slogans of a discontented aristoc- 
racy? These mosaics were very likely seen daily by the men of 
affairs—some of them high government officials—who lived 
at Antioch. Some of these men, indeed, may have ordered 
these very mosaics, or others like them (now lost) for their 
houses. The mosaics must have meant a good bit to them, and 
they must have been very familiar with the ideas which the 
floors set forth in permanent embodiment. 


A historian of medieval Europe has lately examined the 
question (with regard to the High Middle Ages), “To what 
degree were the ideas of thinking men secular or ecclesias- 
tical?’”’** The point is in itself arresting because, as Professor 
Boyce observes, “‘it is a secular age that poses the question and 
also one that most commonly holds that the terms ‘secular’ and 
‘ecclesiastical’ are mutually exclusive.” When we turn to the 
Antioch mosaics with this in mind, it becomes plain that there 
is much to be done here by scholars who are concerned to dis- 
cover and trace the elements in which and among which early 
Christianity developed. These personifications (and others like 
them which are now lost) must after all reflect pretty closely 
the dinner-table conversation of the city, and if we can try to 


14 ‘*La mosaique du Phénix provenant des fouilles d’Antioche,’’ Monuments Piot, 
XXXVI, 5 (1938), 24. The mosaic is illustrated in M. Lassus’s article, in An- 
tioch II, Pl. 43, and in Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, Pl. XXIV. 

15 6. C. Boyce, ‘‘ Medieval Intellectual History: Ecclesiastical or Secular?’’ in The 
Cultural Approach to History, ed. by Caroline F. Ware (New York, 1940), 202- 
211. 
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grasp even some of the implications which their appearance sug- 
gests, we shall understand a little better what went into the 
making of the minds of the men of those times, whether pagan or 
Christian. 


For the purpose of the present paper, however, the chief 
point to retain is that it is perhaps most truly a popular phil- 
osophy of which we have a glimpse here—a philosophy which 
might be shared by the man in the street and the owner of a 
villa at Daphne. Such “popular” philosophy must be ever before 
the minds of those who study the more formal and better-known 
aspects of late Roman and Byzantine history. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that there was a koimé of religious and 
philosophical thought** which, while it may have academic roots 
or academic counterparts, nevertheless had its own natural ex- 
istence independent of any school or of any literary association.” 
It is indeed ironical that in order to discover these things scholars 
now have to thread their way through a complicated mass of 
material, while some of the difficulties among which they grope 
would have been either non-existent or unimportant in antiquity. 


The “popular” philosophy is more important than one might 
at first be inclined to think, and it may be the explanation, in 
part, of the astonishing strength of the late Roman Empire. It 
represents the experience which led a very wise scholar to 
write, not long ago: “. .. when I am myself in doubt among 
the philosophers I turn to the consensus of human opinion, to 
the beliefs of the plain man, that strange, indefinable being, on 
the surface ridiculous, in the depths profound. If he had words 
in which to express himself he could tell us things worth know- 
ing even about the greatest matters, even, I think, about the 
soul. You remember the curious and interesting Old Testa- 
ment story of Balaam, a man of great reputation in his day, so 
great that the King of Moab sent for him in extremity. And 
he saddled his ass and went to meet Balak, King of Moab. And 
the Lord sent an angel to prevent him, and the angel stood 
across his path. And Balaam, though a man of high intelligence, 
did not see the angel of the Lord, but the ass saw him.” 


16 I owe the phrase to Harold Mattingly, in a recent letter. 

17 An instructive study in this direction has lately been made by A. D. Nock, ‘‘ Orph- 
ism or Popular Philosophy?’’ Harvard Theological Review, X XXIII (1940), 301- 
315. A study of a somewhat similar topic by the present writer has appeared 
in a preceding issue of this journal, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine 
Emperor,’’ Church History, IX (1940), 207-217. 

18 W. M. Dixon, The Human Situation (New York, 1937), 389. 
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XXI.—The Pagan Virtue of Megalopsychia in Byzantine Syria 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


DUMBARTON OAKS RESEARCH LIBRARY AND COLLECTION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A study of the concept of megalopsychia as found in two Byzantine mosaics _ 
of Antioch-on-the-Orontes. It is suggested that megalopsychia came to be ac- 
cepted as the principal pagan virtue, with a position somewhat corresponding to 
that of Charity in the Pauline Triad. The concept was one which could readily 
be accepted by the Christian emperors as an Official imperial ‘‘virtue’’ so long as 
they were ‘still invested with the classical attributes of imperial authority. Such 
an attribute was necessary in the political structure, and it could not have been 
supplied by purely Christian doctrine. 


It has been said that ideas are the most durable and long-lived 
things in the world, and the history of mankind in recent years 
has shown that the durability of certain ideas can be matched — 
or sometimes, fortunately, only approached — by the fury with 
which their enemies seek to overthrow them. The recent years 
have taught us, too, that ideas persist and even grow, even though, 
either through stress or in the peaceful evolution of man, they 
change their clothing and transmute their imagery. Thus it is 
that to the observer there may seem to have been a veritable trans- 
formation, when in truth it is only the outward shell which has 
changed or has taken on new tones and colors from the changing 
world in which the original idea continues to live. 

Another lesson that has been borne in upon us is that when 
two systems clash, the triumphant system, sometimes wittingly, 
sometimes unwittingly, comes to incorporate within itself certain 
essential elements of the creed or wisdom or way of life which it 
has conquered. The vanquished state or system does not perish 
at once, and its ideas, whether by policy of the victor or without 
his knowledge or even against his will, may emerge, in new dress 
it is true, in the now complacent and satisfied mind of the con- 
queror, reassured and relieved in his success. 

Thus it is with the triumph of Christianity. A distinguished 
scholar has written! that ‘between a.p. 320 and a.p. 420 the 
whole outlook of the civilized world had to change. The greatest 
revision of historical perspective ever known was forced upon every 


1C. Oman, On the Writing of History (London, 1939) 107. 
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man. ‘There was never such a complete alteration of moral and 
political values in such a short time, before or after.’’ In some 
respects the age in which we are now living is not dissimilar. 

The alteration of moral and political values was plain to every- 
one. Men had to adjust their minds to the new idea that the 
Roman Emperor, who had been regarded for official purposes as 
a divine being, had to continue as such, in order to hold together 
the body of law and custom which constituted the very basis of the 
Empire’s existence, while at the same time he became the actual 
head of the new State Church whose fundamental teaching and 
purpose were at variance with the religious and philosophical system 
on which the imperial power and functions had for centuries been 
based.? 

There was official reaction of a violent kind in the effort of 
Julian the Apostate to regenerate and reorganize Hellenism. 
Julian’s program could not have been undertaken unless there 
were considerable support for it. Within Hellenism itself there 
was the effort, represented in the work of Plotinus, to adjust the 
ancient philosophy to new conditions. Much similar effort has 
gone unrecorded. The individual shades of private cogitation and 
the working out of personal attitudes have left traces which have 
been pieced together from various bits of evidence until the picture 
is becoming sufficiently clear.’ 

A notable addition to our knowledge in this respect has been 
made by the discovery of certain mosaic floors of religious and 
philosophical content found in the excavations of Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes.4- The present study will be concerned with the line of 
thought which is suggested by two of these. 

2 For a comprehensive study, see C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Cul- 
ture (Oxford, 1940). A masterly summary of the process has lately been written by 
H. Mattingly, ‘‘The Later Paganism,” HTAR 35 (1942) 171-179. 

3See J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griech.-roem. Heidentums, ed. 2 (Heidelberg, 
1929); C. Bonner, ‘‘Some Phases of Religious Feeling in Later Paganism,’’ HThR 30 
(1937) 119-140; A. Ὁ. Nock, ‘“‘Orphism or Popular Philosophy?’ HThR 33 (1940) 
301-315; G. Downey, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,” 
TAPhA 69 (1938) 349-363 and ‘‘Ethical Themes in the Antioch Mosaics,’’ Church 
History 10 (1941) 367-376. The reader should consult the chapters on ‘‘The Church 
and Pagan Culture’ in E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages, ed. 2 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941) 3-68, which, while concerned primarily with the Western Roman Empire, 
give a clear outline of the problem and the solution reached by the Latin Fathers; see 
also H. Bloch, ‘‘A New Document of the Last Pagan Revival in the West,”’ HThR 38 
(1945) 199-241. 


4Puplished in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 1-3 (Princeton, 1934-1941). Cf. C. R. 
Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (New York, 1938) and Early Christian Art (Princeton, 
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The plain man sometimes might be a little at a loss to make up 
a working combination of the teachings of the Church to which he 
belonged and the traditions of the classical literature in which he 
had been educated. He could not very well cleave to the former 
to the exclusion of the latter. All about him, in art and literature, 
were the pagan way of life and the pagan philosophy — ornaments 
perhaps, but still existing. The Emperor was still Augustus, and 
the pious Justinian was portrayed in the middle of Constantinople, 
on the top of a pillar in the Augustaeum, for all to see, as Achilles.® 
The Church, realizing that some of these ideas had to be tolerated 
and that it might be well to absorb some of them, took care to 
study them, but the theological problems were sometimes difficult 
and the process long, and the results sometimes would not penetrate 
easily or clearly either to the plain man or to the upper circles of 
the aristocracy who, it may be supposed, were, by their way of life, 
somewhat remote from the more eager faith of the many. 

A typical example of the problems which thus came into exist- 
ence is presented by the catalogues of the virtues. How were the 
four cardinal virtues — Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, Justice — 
familiar from the time of Plato and Aristotle, to stand in relation 
to the Pauline Triad set up in the New Testament? ® What could 
be the relation of the other pagan virtues, which had occupied an 
essential place in ethics and morals since ancient times, to the 
various virtues and Christian qualities other than the Tnad of 
Paul? 

At the same time there still existed in all forms of public life, 
in the imperial titles of address and on coins and inscriptions, the 
official ‘‘virtues’”’ of the Roman Emperor, the qualities on the basis 
of which he had been the head of the State in pagan times and with 
which he must continue to be invested so long as the Empire rested 


1942) 31-36, with figs. 21-29. Studies of the pagan religious content of some of the 
floors have been made by D. Levi. ‘‘Mors voluntaria: Mystery Cults on Mosaics from 
Antioch,” Berytus 7 (1942) 19-55, and ‘‘AION,” Hesp 13 (1944) 269-314. 

5 The statue in which Justinian was arrayed as Achilles is described by Procopius, 
De aed. 1.2.5-12; an early fifteenth century drawing of it is reproduced as the frontis- 
piece of the Loeb Classical Library edition of the De aedificiis. See G. Downey, 
‘‘Justinian as Achilles,” TAPhA 71 (1940) 68-77, and M. P. Charlesworth, ‘‘Pietas 
and Victoria: The Emperor and the Citizen,’’ JRS 33 (1943) 1-10. 

®* Plato, Rep. 4275, cf. also 402c, 5364; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 2.7, 1107a ff. See 
A. B. D. Alexander, s.v. “Seven Virtues,’’ Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics 
(New York, 1928) 11.430—432. 
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on its original basis.? ‘‘So deeply were the traditional virtues of 
the ruler implanted in men’s consciousness,’ writes one student,’ 
‘that they could be used as forms of address, so that in the fourth 
century and later Clementia Tua, or Providentia Tua, or Pietas 
Tua, are common titles.” The philanthropia of the ruler runs like 
a theme through all the later Greek literature of the Roman East. 

When Christianity propounded its system of life, offering the 
Pauline Triad of Faith, Hope and Charity as the basis for the 
Christian character, it was faced with the question of the relation- 
ship to these of the familiar four cardinal virtues. In the New 
Testament, the four cardinal virtues are mentioned along with the 
Pauline Triad and the various other graces and virtues which are 
recommended to Christians. There was an early tendency, how- 
ever, to emphasize the difference between the classical and the 
Christian ideals and to repudiate the former. This enthusiasm for 
exclusively Christian doctrine did not last, and with Origen and 
Ambrose there begins an effort to utilize the pagan virtues and to 
connect them with Christian ideas. Augustine took the decisive 
step in Christianizing the pagan virtues and translating them into 
new terms. The four earlier virtues became aspects of the way 
in which the love of God is manifested. The transformed classical 
virtues thus came to occupy a real place in the Christian system.’ 

At times, however, this process may have seemed academic, and 
the mosaics and wall-paintings found at Antioch and elsewhere 
suggest that individuals permitted themselves a good bit of choice 
and latitude in these matters. Virtues, Christian and classical, 
appear singly or in groups, sometimes coupled with mere abstrac- 
tions, according to the taste of the artist or his ραίγοῃ. At 
Saqgara, for example, we find Faith, Hope and Charity accom- 
panied by Patience, Prudence and Fortitude, and by others whose 
labels are missing.!! The Pauline Triad plus Patience appears in 


7 The principal virtues were Victoria, Virtus, Clementia, Iustitia, Pietas, Provi- 
dentia. See M. P. Charlesworth, op. cit. (see note 5) and ‘‘The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor: Propaganda and the Creation of Belief,’’ Proceed. of the Brit. Academy 23 
(1937) 105-133; H. Mattingly, “Το Roman ‘Virtues,’’’ HTAR 30 (1937) 103-117. 
On the titles of address, see K. M. Setton, Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the 
Fourth Century (New York, 1941). 

8 Charlesworth, op. cit. (see note 7) 127. 

9 See Alexander, op. cit. (see note 6), also Rand, op. cit. (see note 3) 81-2. 

10QOn the representation of personifications and allegories, consult R. Hinks, 
Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art (London, 1939). 

1 J. ἘΣ. Quibell, Excavations at Saggara, 1907-1908 (Cairo, 1909), Pl. 9-10. 
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a chapel (probably of the sixth century) at Βανι. The mixing of 
‘virtues and abstractions is found at el-Bakawat (Khargeh), where 
in a tomb-chapel of the late fourth or early fifth century Justice is 
coupled with Peace and Prayer.4® At Shohba (ancient Philippo- 
polis) in the Jebel Druze, Justice is accompanied by Philosophy and 
Fruitfulness (Eutekneta).14 At Antioch, virtues and _ personifica- 
tions are coupled with the seasons, so that Ananeosis represents 
Spring, Euandria Summer, Dynamis Autumn, and Ktists Winter." 
One of the most varied assortments appears in the tapestry of 
Hestia Polyolbos at Dumbarton Oaks, where Hestia is surrounded 
by Ploutos, Euphrosyne, Eulogia, Euochia (Festivity, Abundance), 
Arete and Prokope (Progress, Improvement).!® Evidently the in- 
terest in such matters was widespread and varied. 

The representations of virtues which have the greatest interest, 
however, are two mosaics of the late fifth or early sixth centuries 
at Antioch which portray megalopsychia..7 In one of these, the 
personification, with the appropriate label, appears in a medallion 
in the center of the pavement. Surrounding the medallion are 
six scenes of hunters in combat with wild beasts. In the other 
floor, now in the Worcester Museum, there is a central male figure, 
surrounded by more scenes of the chase: here there are seven hunts- 
men, four mounted, three on foot, who slay various animals. 

The word megalopsychia had been used to denote various quali- 
ties. Ρ]αΐο 18 applied it to ‘“‘arrogance,’’ aphrosyne. A more 

122 J. Clédat, ‘‘Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouit,’’ Mém. de l’Inst. franc. 
d’archéol. orient. du Caire 12 (1904), Pl. 31. 

13 C. K. Wilkinson, ‘‘Early Christian Paintings in the Oasis of Khargeh,’’ Bull. of 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York 23 (1928), sec. 2, 29-36. 

4M. Dunand, Syria 7 (1926), Pl. 67 (cf. 335). 

15 Antioch 2 (see note 4), Pl. 62-63; see Doro Levi, ‘‘The Allegories of the Months 
in Classical Art,’’ Art Bull. 23 (1941) 251-291. | 

16 Ῥὺ Friedlaender, Documents of Dying Paganism: Textiles of Late Antiquity in 
Washington, New York and Leningrad (Berkeley, 1945) 7. 

17 It is not necessary to recapitulate in detail the studies made of these mosaics 
by various scholars; the reader may refer to papers by the present writer, ‘‘Personifica- 
tions of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,” TAPhA 69 (1938) 356-363; ‘‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine Emperor,’’ Church History 9 (1940) 207-217; 
“Ethical Themes in the Antioch Mosaics,”’ ibid. 10 (1941) 367-376, with the literature 
cited there, and to notes on the mosaic of Yakto by Ch. Picard, RA, ser. 6, 18 (1941) 
159-163, and zbid. ser. 6, 20 (1942-3) 65, note 2. The mosaics are published in Antioch 
1 (see note 4) 114-128 and Antioch 2, Pl. 71-73, catalogue of mosaics, nos. 200-202, 
also by Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (see note 4), Pl. 20, and Early Christian Art 
(see note 4) 35 with fig. 31. See also A. J. Festugiére, “1.6 symbole du phénix et le 


mysticisme hermétique,”’ Mon. Piot 38 (1941) 147-151. 
18 Alcib. 2.150c. 
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widely-known conception was Aristotle’s notion of megalopsychia: 19 
“that man is megalopsychos, ‘great-souled,’ who deems himself 
worthy of great things and is in fact worthy of them.” Finally, 
another view was current. According to this notion, which appears 
in Diogenes Laertius,?° megalopsychia was defined by the Stoics as 
‘the knowledge or habit of mind which makes one superior to 
anything that happens, whether good or bad equally.” 

The elaborate character of the floors at Antioch suggests that 
the owners and their friends took considerable interest in the idea 
of megalopsychia, and the presence in both of them of the allegory 
of the hunt, which was a well-known device employed both to 
exemplify the strength and courage of a ruler and to symbolize 
man’s personal triumph over passions and temptations,”! serves to 
strengthen our estimation of the didactic and ethical significance 
which these mosaics possessed. Whether a contemporary read 
into them.the Aristotelian or the Stoic interpretation, he would still 
find in these magnificent scenes a lesson of high moral significance 
which would set before him the epitome of all the virtues. Aris- 
totle indeed had written 22 that ‘‘Greatness of Soul (megalopsychia) 
seems therefore to be as it were a crowning ornament of the virtues: 
it enhances their greatness, and it cannot exist without them.”’ 
Even if one did not know this particular passage, the same notion 
is inherent in the word megalopsychia itself. 

Some pagans tried hard to re-study and re-evaluate classical 
philosophy and ethics in current terms, in order to preserve, among 
changed conditions, the pagan wisdom and experience of life which 
they found more satisfying and more practical than Christian doc- 
trine. May it not be that, as the Fathers had subsumed the 
cardinal virtues to the Pauline Triad, popular thought subsumed 
the pagan virtues to megalopsychia? Might it not well be that men 
who were not satisfied with Charity as the chief of the Pauline 
Triad when they considered that the Roman Emperor still must 
possess his traditional virtues, in order — like Achilles — to guide 

19 Nic. Eth. 4.3.3, 1123b. 

20 7.93 (see also 7.128). A similar view is found in the Enneads of Plotinus, 1.6.6 
and 1.4.7. On the history of megalopsychia, consult U. Knoche, ‘‘Magnitudo animi: 
Untersuchungen zur Entstehung u. Entwicklung eines roemischen Wertgedankens,”’ 
Ph Suppl. 27.3 (1935), also J. Stroux, ‘Die stoische Beurteilung Alexanders des 
Groszen,’’ Ph 88 (1933) 233, note 17, 

21See G. Downey, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine Emperor,”’ Church 


History 9 (1940) 207-217, and the literature cited there. 
22 Nic, Eth. 4.3.16, 1124a, transl. of H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library. 
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the Empire in the affairs of every day, had instinctively hit upon 
megalopsychia as the sovereign virtue which would embrace and 
irradiate all the others? 3 It was the most readily comprehensible 
and the least sharply defined and limited of all the pagan virtues, 
and it could, if one wished, include the Pauline Triad and all the 
other Christian virtues and qualities. Paul had seen the value of 
putting one virtue first before all others; but for the imperial 
virtues, and the other qualities discussed by the pagan philosophers. 
there was no canonical order. One needed, then, either a principal 
virtue, or something which would summarize all of them. To fill 
this need, megalopsychia was the most logical synthesis of all the 
highest qualities. Thus if an emperor or a private individual 
wished to set himself up as a universal man, megalopsychia would 
be the convenient and also the intelligible term to use. Many a 
man, in those times, must have felt that there was a supreme need 
for something more than Christian humility to save Romanitas, 
and in megalopsychia, a virtue like the Christian virtues, not neces- 
sarily excluding them but at the same time carrying within itself 
the strength and wisdom of official tradition, we may well have the 
most complete and the most satisfying answer to that need. 

One of the most useful and most important things about an 
emperor is that he is a ‘magnificent man’? — the princeps inter 
pares —— to whom his subjects can look for example and inspiration. 
Constantine, Julian, Theodosius and Justinian could all have as- 
pired to megalopsychia, and all their subjects, of whatever inner 
persuasion or outward service, could both understand and strive 
for the like confidence and strength. Justinian may have striven 
to practice Faith, Hope and Charity, and his subjects likewise; 
but he had himself set up as Achilles and his subjects had in their 
houses mosaics of megalopsychia.*4 


28 There must have been many who, like Ammianus Marcellinus, paid lip service 
to Christianity but quite failed to understand it; see Cochrane, op. cit. (see note 2) 312. 

24 See the present writer’s paper cited above, note 21. The epithet magnanimus 
is used as one of the traditional characterizations of the ruler by Corippus, In laudem 
Tustint 1.248. The contemporary interest in megalopsychia as one of the sovereign 
qualities of mind and soul appears in the well-known miniature in the Vienna manu- 
script of Dioscorides, produced at Constantinople in the early sixth century, in which 
the princess Anicia Juliana is represented flanked by two female figures, labelled 
Megalopsychia and Phronesis; see Morey, Early Christian Art (see note 4), 110, with 
fig. 116; Hinks, op. cit. (see note 10) 105, with Pl. 27a; Ch. Picard, RA, ser. 6, 18 
(1941) 162-163. Procopius (Wars 3.3.15), writing of the excellent qualities of Aetius 
and Boniface, speaks of megalopsychia much as if he considered it the epitome of the 
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One of the chief lessons of this process is that the term itself 
was supplied by the pagan “opposition.’’ The outward practices 
of this opposition were stamped out by law — so many times and 
over so long a period that one wonders indeed just how effective 
some of the interdictions were. But the opposition had always 
been a “loyal opposition”’ in the sense that it had formed a part of 
the official basis of the emperor’s power and position. It may have 
been defeated outwardly, and persecuted and driven from its 
temples, but no amount of proscription could have done away with 
the notion of megalopsychia. 


virtues (μεγαλοψυχίας. .. καὶ τῆς ἄλλης ἀρετῆς). Julian uses the epithet megalo- 
psychos (in the sense of ‘‘great-souled’’ rather than ‘“‘generous’’) as one of the most 
laudatory terms that can be applied to a ruler (Orat. 2, The Heroic Deeds of the Emperor 
Constantius; or, On Kingship, 86c, and Orat. 3, Panegyric in Honor of Eusebia, 109b). 
The epithet is used in the same sense in the Oration of Constantine preserved in the 
works of Eusebius (ch. 11, pp. 166.32, 167.3, ed. Heikel). 
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II.—On Some Post-Classical Greek Architectural Terms 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DUMBARTON OAKS RESEARCH LIBRARY AND COLLECTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"Avrué, avis, βασιλική, γωνία, ἡμισφαιρίον, κτίζω, στοά, σφαῖρα, σφαιρίον are 
discussed. Some of these terms are employed in apparently loose and ambiguous 
fashion by writers of the time of Justinian and later. Some writers, for example, 
call a dome a sphairion, while others call a dome a hemisphairion and a half-dome 
a ‘‘fourth part of a sphairion.”’ Apparently graphic imagery rather than technical 
exactness determined the choice and employment of architectural terms and 
descriptive expressions. A connection is suggested between such use of archi- 
tectural terms and the Greek habits of observation and the Greek attitude toward 
scientific and technical matters. 


Historians of ancient architecture have been plagued by the 
apparent lack of any settled usage or established standard meanings 
of some architectural terms in the literary sources. The ancient 
writers, describing a building or an architectural element, will 
employ periphrases and literary locutions which sometimes seem 
almost incomprehensible; and when they do use a single, appar- 
ently simple and well-known term, they are capable of employing 
it with what sometimes looks like the gayest irresponsibility, so 
that one comes eventually to distrust even expressions which, if 
their English equivalents were used in a similar context in modern 
writing, would be perfectly clear-cut. 

In this state of affairs the lexica are not unfailingly helpful. 
Neither Sophocles nor Van Herwerden nor Liddell and Scott, even 
in the new edition, gives any hint, for example, of the first question 
which will be discussed here, whether hemisphairion means a dome 
or a half-dome; and the lexica do not mention the fact that hemi- 
sphairion, sphaira and sphairion are commonly used by Greek 
writers of the Roman period to denote domical structures.! 


1 A systematic effort to deal with the terminology has been made by D. S. Robert- 
son, who includes in his Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture (ed. 2 (Cambridge, 
1943] 379-393) a useful Appendix in which ancient terms are listed and certain diffi- 
culties in their interpretation are pointed out. This subject, however, is naturally 
only incidental to the main purpose of the volume, and the list makes no pretension of 
settling the problems mentioned in it. A study of the meaning of tholos, in which 
other terms are incidentally discussed, has been made by F. Robert, Thyméleé (Paris, 
1939; Bibl. des Ecoles franc. d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 147). Another recent study 
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Architectural historians who deal with the history of the dome 
have been baffled and sometimes led astray by the peculiar vague- 
ness of some of the literary passages which in some cases form the 
only evidence for the existence of certain domes or of certain types 
of domes. When the ancient authors mention a dome, they often 
call it a sphaira or a sphairton.2, While inexact, in the geometrical 
sense, this is a perfectly comprehensible and justifiable method of 
describing an architectural element whose most prominent character- 
istic is its sphericity; and that the ancient writers were aware of 
the inexactitude, but also aware of the usefulness of the graphic 
image, is suggested by Procopius’ reference to the main dome of 
the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople as τὸ σφαιροειδές, 
which might be translated ‘‘the sphere-like structure.’ 

The next step, of course, is to make a rule of thumb and to infer 
that if a dome is called a sphairion, then a half-dome will be called 
a hemisphairion; the Greek term is to be, so to speak, divided by 
two just as the dome itself is divided by two. Here, however, a 
difficulty arises. Passages will be found in which a dome is un- 
mistakably called a hemisphairion and a semi-dome is called a 
‘fourth part of a sphatirion.”’* This usage of course is closer to 
geometrical correctness, but there would seem to be no way of 
reconciling such usage with the use of sphairion to mean a dome. 
Furthermore, it raises the question, in contexts in which there is no 


of great interest is by A. Piganiol, ‘‘L’hémisphairion et l’omphalos des Lieux Saints,”’ 
Cahiers archéologiques 1 (1945) 7-14. Iam collecting material for a glossary of Greek 
architectural terms, particularly of the late antique period. 

2 E.g. Paulus Silentiarius, St. Sophia 201, 371; Constantine of Rhodes, Description 
of the Wonders of Constantinople and of the Church of the Apostles, 565, 588, p. 53, ed. 
E. Legrand, REG 9 (1896); Nikolaos Mesarites, Description of the Church of the Apostles 
15, p. 30.16, ed. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche u. A postelkirche (Leipzig, 1908) 2. Inthe 
well-known passage of Procopius, Buildings 1.1.46, σφαίρᾳ represents Haury’s conjec- 
ture for σειρᾷ of the Mss and earlier editors; the traditional reading seems preferable 
(cf. Ὁ. S. Robertson, CR 55 [1941] 79). 

3 Buildings 1.4.15, cf. 1.4.16, where τὸ σφαιρικόν means the five domes of the Church 
of the Apostles, and 1.10.14. Constantine of Rhodes (503) speaks of the same roof as 
σφαιροσύνθετος σκέπη (cf. 581, 610). Mesarites (39, p. 92.1) speaks of the Mausoleum 
of Constantine, which was attached to the Church of the Apostles, as σφαιροειδὴς καὶ 
κυκλικὸς . . . ναός, ‘‘sphere-like and circular church,” i.e. a domed circular building 
(cf. H. Koethe, ‘‘Das Konstantinsmausoleum u. verwandte Denkméaler,’ JDAI 48 
[1933] 185-203). The octagonal church at Antioch is called ἐκκλησία σφαιροειδής, 
“‘sphere-like church,’’ in Theophanes, anno mundi 5833, p. 36.28, ed. De Boor. Here 
σφαιροειδής has come to mean simply ‘‘domed.” 

* Hemtsphairion: Evagrius 6.8; Mesarites 13, pp. 27.9-10; 28.14; Agathias 5.9, 
p. 296.10, Bonn ed. Zdaipns ἡμιτόμοιο: Paul. Silent. St. Sophia 187, 483, cf. 509. 
Σφαῖραν ἡμίτμητον: Const. of Rhodes, 580. Σφαίρας τεταρτημόριον: Procop. Build.1.1.33. 
Σφαίρης τετρατόμοιο: Paul. Silent. St. Sophia 356. 
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other way of controlling the meaning, whether a given hemisphairion 
is a dome or a half-dome.® 

Closer investigation will show that while some authors are 
apparently careless and inexact in this respect, there are others 
who are remarkably careful and precise. One of the best-known 
writers on such subjects is Procopius of Caesarea, who left a 
voluminous record of the building activities of Justinian. His 
references to domes and domical structures are made with a con- 
siderable variety of expressions. The main dome of the Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople, as has been noted, is τὸ σφαιροειδές 
(1.4.15), and the five domes of the same church, mentioned collec- 
tively, ‘are τὸ σφαιρικόν, which one might translate ‘‘the spherical 
element” (1.4.16). The main dome of St. Sophia is a σφαιροειδὴς 
θόλος (1.1.45). The dome of the Church of the Archangel Michael 
is an ὄροφος ἐν θόλῳ, a ‘roof in the form of a tholos’’ (1.8.13), and the 
dome in the Palace of the Chalke is an ὄροφος ἐν charpoedet μεταρσίῳ 
ἐπικυρτούμενος, a ‘‘roof curved in a sphere-like form high in the air’’ 
(1.10.14). Procopius, then, prefers to use the graphic images pro- 
vided by the epithets ‘‘sphere-shaped” and ‘‘sphere-like’’ when 
speaking of domes. He divides the sphere only once, in writing 
of the semi-dome in the apse of St. Sophia as the ‘“‘fourth part of a 
sphaira,” σφαίρας τεταρτημόριον (1.1.33). 

Procopius’ contemporary Paulus Silentiarius has occasion to 
speak of domes and semi-domes in his elaborate verse description 
of St. Sophia.’?. He calls the main dome both a sphaira (201) and 
a ‘‘sphaira cut in two’’ (187, 483, 509). The conch of the apse is a 
“fourth part of a sphaira”’ (356). Paulus also uses numerous pert- 
phrases and literary locutions, more elaborate than those of Pro- 
copius, in which, however, there is no reference to ‘‘spheres.’’® 


5 One of the best-known examples of this difficulty is the old question of the mean- 
ing of hemisphairion in Eusebius’ description of Constantine’s Basilica or Martyrion 
built at the east of the Holy Sepulchre (Vita Const. 38, p. 94.18, ed. Heikel); on the 
controversy, see Heisenberg, op. cit. (see note 2) 1.38-39, and H. Vincent and F.-M. 
Abel, Jérusalem (Paris, 1912-1926) 2.162-163. It is now generally held that the 
hemisphairion is the apsidal semi-dome of the basilica, but in the past some scholars 
supposed that it was a full dome over the Tomb. See the restored plan by K. J. 
Conant, A Brief Commentary on Early Mediaeval Church Architecture (Baltimore, 
1942) ΡΙ. 7. 

6 All references are to the Buildings, ed. and transl. by Η. B. Dewing and G. 
Downey (Loeb Class. Libr., 1940). 

7 References are to P. Friedlander’s edition, Johannes von Gaza u. Paulus Silen- 
tiarius (Leipzig, 1912). 

8 See the list of architectural terms collected by Friedlander in his Introduction, 
124, note 3. 
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Nikolaos Mesarites, in his prose description of the Church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople, written about Α.Ὁ. 1200, shows the 
same inconsistency as Paulus Silentiarius, speaking of the main 
dome both as a sphaira (15, p. 30.16, Heisenberg) and a hemisphai- 
rion (13, p. 27.9). In one case he calls the main dome a sphaira 
(14, p. 28.16) immediately after having called it a hemisphairion 
(13, p. 28.14). 

Similar usage appears in Constantine of Rhodes’ verse descrip- 
tion of the same church, written between A.D. 931 and 944.9 He 
calls the main dome a sphaira (565, 588) and speaks of the five 
domes all together as sphairai (574, 625); the roof of the church as 
a whole, including the domes, is a σφαιροσύνθετος σκέπη, a ‘‘sphere- 
formed roof’ (503, cf. 610). However, Constantine once calls the 
main dome a “sphaira cut in two’’ (580), in a passage in which he 
uses sphaira alone of the same structure (588, cf. 574). 

In contrast, Choricius of Gaza (born ca. A.D. 490) is remarkably 
meticulous. In his prose description of the Church of St. Sergius 
at Gaza,!° he shows a notable interest in technical architectural 
description, saying that he describes the apse in the language of the 
μηχανοποιοί or architects. This apse is surmounted by the τέταρτον 
μέρος σφαίρας... κενῆς, the “fourth part of a hollow sphaira”’ (1.27). 
The main dome of the church is a σφαῖρα διάκενος ἐπίσης μεριζομένη, 
a “hollow sphaira equally divided”’ (1.19) and a κοίλη ὀροφή, a ‘hollow 
roof”’ (1.26). Choricius, to the writer’s present knowledge, is the 
only writer of this period who is careful enough to note that a 
dome or a semi-dome is a hollow spherical form. 

It appears from this that while some writers took little interest 
in absolute precision in such matters, and were more concerned 

® The present writer is preparing editions, with translation and commentary, of 
the ekphraseis of Constantine of Rhodes and Nikolaos Mesarites. . 

10 Laudatio Marciani 1, ed. R. FGrster and E. Richtsteig (Leipzig, 1929). There 
are translations by R. W. Hamilton, ‘‘Two Churches at Gaza, as Described by Choricius 
of Gaza,”’ Pal. Explor. Fund, Quart. Statement, 1930, 178-191, and F.-M. Abel, “Gaza 
au Vie siécle, d’aprés le rhéteur Choricius,’’ Revue biblique 40 (1931) 5-31. These trans- 
lations are not always accurate with respect to architectural terms. 

U Laud. Marc. 1.27. See also the elaborate and precise description of a wooden 
dome in Laud. Marc. 2.41-46. The term mechanopoios was used (in the Roman 
period) to designate a fully-trained and qualified architect, and does not, as has been 
thought, mean simply an engineer or mechanical engineer; cf. G. Downey, ‘‘Byzantine 
Architects: Their Training and Methods,” to appear in Byzantion 18 (1946). The 
conception of the science of ‘‘mechanics”’ in relation to the theory and practice of archi- 
tecture is illustrated by passages in Pappus of Alexandria, 3.1022-1024, ed. F. Hultsch 


(Berlin, 1876-1878) = I. Thomas, Selections Illustrating the History of Greek Mathe- 
matics (Loeb Class. Libr., 1939-1941) 2.614-617, and in Plut. Marcellus, 14.5-6. 
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with literary effect than with technical exactitude, it was on occa- 
sion considered desirable to be precise, even though this meant 
that writers like Choricius were merely anxious to parade their 
learning and their familiarity with technical details. Moreover, 
it was possible for the same writer to exhibit both characteristics. 
Naturally, if one wished to describe a dome vividly, the most 
arresting feature of its appearance was its sphericity, and everybody 
knew that if you called a dome a sphaira, you called it this because 
it resembled a sphaira; and it was understood that a dome was 
not a sphaira in the geometrical sense. This is of course what one 
would expect, and the phenomenon is by no means confined to 
post-classical Greek literature. However, it is tempting to try to 
learn how far the phenomenon extends and to discover, if possible, 
the reason for this toleration of what was, after all, neglect, when 
it would not (to our way of thinking) have been so very difficult to 
achieve accuracy. 

In the first place there was, in antiquity, a good bit of uncer- 
tainty and lack of uniformity in connection with at least some 
architectural terms. Vitruvius felt it necessary to make this plain, 
and his remarks are illuminating. In the Preface to Book 5, he 
writes,” ‘‘. . . the {technical] terms, used by the special necessity 
of the craft [i.e. architecture], by their unfamiliar sound seem 
obscure to the perception. . . . They of themselves are not obvious, 
nor is the nomenclature clear by customary use... .’ In the 
following Book he illustrates this in detail. Describing the Greek 
house, he says (6.7.5-6), ‘‘Now between the two peristyles and the 
visitors’ quarters there are passages called Mesauloe, because they 
are between the two aulae or halls. But we [Romans] call them 
Andrones, the men’s quarters. It is very remarkable that this 
suits neither Greek nor Latin usage. For the Greeks call andrones 
the halls where the men’s banquets take place, because women are 
excluded. Yet other terms are of like application, such as xystus, 
prothyrum, telamones and.so forth. For xystus in its Greek sig- 
nification is a colonnade of ample breadth where the athletes are 
trained in the winter; but we give the name of xysta to promenades 
in the open, which the Greeks call paradromides. The Greeks give 
the name prothyra to the vestibules which are in front and serve 
as the entrance; we call prothyra what in Greek are named diathyra. 


125, praef. 2. Translations are quoted from F. Granger’s edition in the Loeb 
Class. Libr. (1931-1934). 
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Again, if statues of the male figure support brackets or cornices, we 
call them telamones, nor do we find in any treatises what they are 
and why they are so called. But the Greeks call them Atlantes.’’"% 

Other examples of lack of uniformity have come to be generally 
recognized. The use of κτίζω and κτίσμα is characteristic. To the 
sixth-century chronicler John Malalas and others, these words 
denote any kind of construction work, either original construction, 
repair, enlargement or completion, so that κτίζω means only ‘‘to 
have to do with building activities.’’* The Romans consciously 
employed aedifico in an equally loose sense. Procopius equates 
οἰκοδομέω and καινουργέω.δ Nothing could be vaguer and less precise 
than some of the uses of κτίζω which baffle and mislead archaeolo- 
gists; but then if an ancient writer was interested not so much in 
the exact nature of the activity to be recorded as in the fact that 
there was a certain undertaking connected with ktisma which needed 
to be recorded briefly, what other word could be used? A well- 
known example of the misinformation for which this usage can be 
responsible is furnished by Malalas’ statement (280.12, Bonn) that 
Antoninus Pius ‘‘built’’ a great temple to Zeus in Heliopolis. This 
date was accepted until Wiegand’s study of the architectural evi- 
dence showed that the temple was founded under one of the Julian 
dynasty; Malalas’ notice must refer to repair, additions or other 
such work.” 

Another characteristic example of the ancient attitude is fur- 
nished by the way in which στοά and βασιλική are employed by writers 
of the Roman period.!® Basilike is applied to buildings consisting 
of open courts surrounded by covered colonnades; and basileioi 
stoat can be used apparently of covered colonnades, perhaps along 
streets, rather than independent structures. Evagrius uses stoa 
alone to denote an independent building which Malalas calls a 


15 1ῃ 10.2.9, Vitruvius notes that in a certain kind of crane, a special variety of 
block is called epagon by the Greeks, artemon by the Romans. 

14G. Downey, “Imperial Building Records in Malalas,’”’ BZ 38 (1938) 1-15, 299- 
311. The same use of the verb ““ἴο build’’ appears in Aramaic and Syriac inscriptions 
of Syria; see two studies by J. Obermann, ‘‘Inscribed Tiles from the Synagogue of 
Dura,”’ Berytus 7 (1942) 89-138, and ‘‘A Composite Inscription from the Church of 
St. Simeon the Stylite,”” JNES 5 (1946) 73-82. 

15 TLL s.v.; cf. P. Kretschmer, Glotta 10 (1920) 160. 

16 Build. 1.6.4. Cf. the use of οἰκοδομέω in Pausanias 1.5.5, 1.42.5. 

17 H, Winnefeld in Th. Wiegand, Baalbek 2 (Berlin, 1923) 146-147. 

18 G. Downey, ‘‘The Architectural Significance of the Use of the Words stoa and 
basilike in Classical Literature,’’ AJA 41 (1937) 194-211. 
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basilike; and at the same time, colonnades along streets are both 
emboloi and stoa1. Procopius employs stoa to describe any building 
which consists basically of a colonnade, e.g. colonnades along streets 
or about a forum; the porch of a building; the narthex of a church; 
the interior galleries of St. Sophia; covered galleries in city-walls 
and fortifications; and Cinnamus calls an aqueduct a stoa.!®_ Evi- 
dently anything which consisted essentially of supports bearing a 
roof was called a stoa or a basiltke. 

The graphic image as the basic element of architectural terms 
and expressions is illustrated again by the use of the words ἁψίς 
and ἄντυξ. Greek writers of the Roman period use apis to mean 
both an arch and a vault.2° The Romans employed absis to mean, 
in addition to an arch or a vault, the apse of a church, but this usage 
apparently never appears among the Greeks. ‘Ayis originally 
meant a loop or mesh, the felloe of a wheel, or a disk (Liddell and 
Scott), and it was evidently the idea of a curved or rounded profile 
which is responsible for the use of the word to describe both an 
arch and a vault. The noteworthy point is that the word is applied 
equally to an arch or to a vault, which could be viewed as a pro- 
longation of an arch. Thus it is plainly the idea of curvature which 
determined the use of the word, and this idea was paramount over 
the structural difference between arch and vault. 

Though less often employed, ἄντυξ exhibits the same character- 
istics. Originally the word meant the edge or rim of anything round 
or curved, such as the rim of a round shield, the rail round the front 
of a chariot, or the orbit of a planet; in Eunapius it is used to mean 
the outermost tier of seats in a theatre (Liddell and Scott). Paulus 
Silentiarius uses the word to describe various architectural elements, 
always with the idea of a curve. He employs it to mean the 
“rim” or “drum” upon which the main dome of St. Sophia rested 
(187, 481, 483, 813, 864); the semi-circular plan of the sanctuary 
(419), and the arches which supported the central dome (458, 516). 
Finally, it is used, in very loose fashion, to describe the various 
curved profiles (of arches and domes) visible on the exterior of the 
building (613). Thus, in the usage of apis and ἄντυξ, it seems to 
have been the idea of curvature which was responsible for their 

19 Downey, op. cit. (see note 18) 209, note 2; Joh. Cinnamus p. 275.2, Bonn ed. 

20 Examples are common; typical passages are Paul. Silent. St. Sophia 484; Malalas 
Ὁ. 339.2, Bonn ed.; Agathias 5.9, pp. 295-296, Bonn ed.; Anonymous of Banduri in 


Scr. Orig. Constantinopol. ἡ. 81.8-9, ed. Preger. Cf. W. Sackur, Vitruv u. die Poltor- 
ketiker (Berlin, 1935) 180, note 5. 
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employment to denote quite different architectural elements. Once 
more one is reminded of the seemingly inconsistent use of sphairion 
and hemisphatirion. 

One more word, γωνία, will serve to illustrate the startlingly 
different interpretations which can, at least by modern scholars, be 
placed upon a seemingly simple word. Γωνία (akin to γόνυ, ‘‘knee’’) 
means in general a corner or an angle; it is used by Euclid as a 
technical term denoting a plane or solid angle, and thus naturally 
came to mean also a carpenter’s square. In literature, it denotes 
either an internal or an external angle of any kind; hence a corner 
or secluded spot; the four quarters of the compass; a joint. Dio- 
dorus Siculus uses the word to describe the starling or cutwater 
formed by an angular projection on the pier of a bridge. In the 
Septuagint, the chiefs of Israel are called goniai; the leaders were, 
so to speak, the cornerstones of the people (Liddell and Scott). 
In building inscriptions of the Erechtheum gonia is applied to a 
corner of the building, and the adjective goniaios is used to describe 
cornerstones in any course from foundation to cornice.2! In Pro- 
copius’ description of St. Sophia (Build. 1.1.44) the word is used of 
the angles formed by the pendentives. No difficulty can arise 
here. In Constantine of Rhodes and Nikolaos Mesarites, however, 
there are passages in which the use of the word has given rise to a 
great variety of interpretation. Constantine, in describing the 
plan of the Church of the Apostles, states (559) that the architect, 
in designing the square central hall of the cruciform church, set up 
goniat. One would naturally take this, as O. Wulff did,” to refer 
to the four angles of the square central space; yet Th. Reinach”’ and 
A. Heisenberg,” in order to develop certain architectural theses of 
their own, maintained that Constantine was using the word in the 
sense of cutwater in which it is found in Diodorus, and that in this 
case the word means the foundations of the piers which stood in the 
four corners of the central hall. The solution of this question 
depends upon other factors which are too complicated to discuss 
here; the point is that it was possible to advance two such different 
interpretations of an apparently simple passage. An even more 
startling array of opinions, however, has grown out of a phrase in 

21 7G 13.372, col. I, lines 9 and 19; col. II, line 161; JG 12.373, col. I, line 80. 

22 “Die sieben Wunder von Byzanz u. die Apostelkirche,’’ BZ 7 (1898) 322. 

23 REG 9 (1896) 95. 


24 Op. cit. (see note 2) 123-124. 
285 The question will be treated in my forthcoming edition of Constantine of Rhodes. 
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Mesarites’ description of the Mausoleum of Constantine at the 
Church of the Apostles (39, p. 82.1—3) : σφαιροειδὴς καὶ κυκλικὸς ὁ σύμπας 
οὗτος ναός (1.6. the Mausoleum), διὰ τὸ πολυχωρητότερον ws οἶμαι τοῦ 
σχήματος πυκναῖς ταῖς περικύκλῳ στωϊκαῖς γωνίαις κατατεμνόμενος. This 
cryptic sentence has given rise to several studies in each of which 
Mesarites’ words are interpreted differently and are made the basis 
of a different restoration of the building.2* Almost every word of 
the sentence can be and has been given a different meaning, and 
the elucidation of the whole problem would take us too far afield 
in the present place. For the present purpose the point is that 
goniat has been taken to mean (1) massive angular pillars running 
round the interior of the building, either free-standing or engaged 
in the outer walls; (2) niches in the outer walls; or (3) angular 
recesses in which the imperial sarcophagi were placed. For each 
different interpretation of gonia, both literary and architectural 
evidence of a greater or less degree of convincingness has been 
adduced. Sometimes the interpretation of the word is made to 
depend upon architectural considerations, and sometimes the archi- 
tectural restoration is made to depend upon the meaning of the 
word. 

To one familiar with the Greek habit of mind, these phenomena 
are not surprising. One may, however, feel a certain amount of 
curiosity when one recalls that the educated Greek had a fairly 
careful grounding in geometry and that Greek architects in par- 
ticular made great use — relatively more than modern architects — 
of geometrical methods. Geometry played a large part in their 
training,2” and two of the best-known architects of late antiquity, 
Anthemius and Isidorus, the builders of St. Sophia, were profes- 
sional geometers and were probably as well known in contemporary 
professional circles for their mathematical work as for the con- 
struction of the great church.”8 

What was it, then, that made it possible — one might say almost 
inevitable — for people who, as laymen, were familiar with the 
concepts and uses of geometry and could, as professionals, excel in 


26 For a summary, see the latest restoration, by H. Koethe, op. cit. (see note 3). 

27 See the discussion of the curriculum of architectural studies by Pappus of 
Alexandria, loc. cit. (see note 11). 

28 Sir Thomas Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 1921) 1.421, 2.25, 
194, 200-203, 518, 540, 543; id., The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements (Cambridge, 
1926) 3.519-520; Hultsch, RE s.v. “Anthemius,” no. 4; Fabricius, RE s.v, ‘‘Isidorus,”’ 
no. 32, 
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its study and application, to be so apparently careless in the use of 
simple architectural terms? Granted that this carelessness some- 
times could have no serious results, there were nevertheless occa- 
sions on which this looseness of usage must have caused doubt and 
misunderstanding among contemporaries. 

The answer to this question lies outside the scope of the present 
study, since it involves many more phenomena than can be ex- 
amined here. Nevertheless, it may be useful, for further study of 
the point, to offer two observations, which do not, however, pretend 
to exhaust the subject. The first is based on B. E. Perry’s essay 
“The Early Greek Capacity for Viewing Things Separately.’’?9 
Noting the well-recognized psychological differences between the 
ancient Greeks and ourselves, Professor Perry points out that one 
of the characteristics of their minds, as it appears in their literature, 
is ‘‘the capacity for contemplating only one thing or one aspect of a 
thing or person at one time, purely for its own interest and without 
regard to the ulterior implications or associations that an early 
Greek narrator might indeed be concerned about, but often is not, 
and that a modern person with his more schematic habits of mind 
would almost inevitably bring in.’’®° Examples are found abund- 
antly in Homer — in the similes, the interpolations, and the epi- 
sodes in which, at the end of a scene, the poet introduces a comment 
or observation which appears to us comical, even illogical. In 
syntax the preference for parataxis over hypotaxis points to the 
same habit of mind. ‘The Hellenic temperament,” the author 
observes,*! ‘‘is extremely versatile and manysided. It is wont to 
enjoy, contemplate, or deify by turns, and with a remarkable 
intensity, directness, and truthfulness in each case, everything in 
experience good or bad that naturally pertains to man; but while 
it gives play to every side of human nature, it does not allow any 
one side to tyrannize over or interfere with the others. In that 
respect the early Hellenic temperament differs from our own; for 
we are system-ridden and are constantly subordinating one idea 
or image to another to which we have given superior authority, 
whereas in the early Greek mind all ideas and images tend to re- 
main, as in the childhood of the race, free and independent.”’ The 
phenomena which Professor Perry studies are all characteristic of 

2 TAPhA 68 (1937) 403-427. 


30 Op. cit. (see note 29) 404. 
31 Op. cit. (see note 29) 407. 
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the period down to the fifth century B.c., though, as he points out, 
they do not cease then, and ‘“‘the average Greek, even at a much 
later period, was always versatile and paratactic, so to speak, by 
instinct.’’? Surely something of this kind is reflected in the tend- 
ency to be indifferent as to whether a dome should be called a 
sphairion or a hemtsphairion, and to use ais indifferently for an 
arch or a vault. 

Our other observation grows out of F. W. Walbank’s recent 
study of ‘‘The Causes of Greek Decline.’’? Walbank points out* 
that one of the results of the bisection of Greek society into two 
classes with antithetical interests (those who possessed the power 
and the wealth, and those who actually did the work), was ‘‘the 
diversion of scientific thought away from practical observation and 
experiment, into notional and metaphysical channels, and the con- 
sequent check on technical progress.”’ It is true, as Walbank 
observes, that the Hellenistic and Roman engineers achieved certain 
technical advances and that they enjoyed a certain prestige above 
other workers engaged in professional and scientific tasks, who would 
have been regarded as little better than artisans. Nevertheless, 
one wonders whether the attitudes in the matter of architectural 
terms which have been pointed out here are not a reflection of a 
more general attitude, according to which such matters, while 
undoubtedly possessing a certain practical importance of their own, 
were not of great general interest and were to be left to craftsmen 
and professionals. Procopius, an educated man, gives an interesting 
and readable account of the construction of St. Sophia and other 
buildings, but his descriptions are far from complete and accurate, 
and one sometimes feels that he is anxious not to compromise his 
aloofness by going into such details as plan and measurements. 
Choricius of Gaza and Constantine of Rhodes, on the other hand, 
seem anxious to be clear, exact and complete, so far as possible 
within the frame of their literary media; but they feel it necessary 
to make it plain on occasion that they are employing technical 
language — a point which Procopius never mentions. 

That the Greek conception of a technical term is very precise 
and clear, one may quickly learn from Euclid and his successors. 
What may easily be overlooked is that Greek non-technical writers 


32 Op. cit. (see note 29) 406, note 2. 
33 JH S 64 (1944) 10-20. 
34 Op. cit. (see note 33) 17. 
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evidently did not feel constrained to use technical language on all 
the occasions which to us would as a matter of course call for well- 
established technical phraseology. The graphic image to us is 
quite a different thing from the technical term, and can be substi- 
tuted for a technical word only on occasions when picturesque 
language is called for, and ordinarily can be used only when there 
is no danger of misunderstanding. In Greek literary method, 
however, the graphic image enjoyed a role of such importance that 
expressions which were basically graphic images could be commonly 
employed as technical terms, and could be preferred for this purpose 
to less vivid but more exact words. In fact there would almost 
seem to be a question as to the extent to which the Greeks would 
have considered certain words to be technical terms in the sense 
in which we think of certain words as technical terms (stoa is a 
notable example). It is, to our way of thinking, perfectly possible 
and natural for a word to be employed concurrently in both a 
technical sense and a non-technical sense which may be more or 
less different from its technical meaning; but a technical term, to 
our way of thinking, should have only one clear and unmistakable 
meaning. And of course many of our technical architectural terms 
(e.g. squinch, pendentive) can be employed only technically and 
would be of no use for ordinary literary purposes. It seems far 
from certain, however, that this was true among the Greeks, at 
least in post-classical times. Greek men of science — especially 
geometers, mathematicians and physicians — were of course accus- 
tomed to the employment of technical language, and the architects 
doubtless had a professional vocabulary such as we find in Vitruvius. 
Some men of letters like Choricius of Gaza and Constantine of 
Rhodes recognized the existence of such a vocabulary and on occa- 
sion borrowed from it. Other writers, however, ignored such usage, 
evidently because it did not suit literary convention. This attitude 
suggests that men of letters, educated laymen and the general 
public did not consider it necessary to employ technical architectural 
language regularly or consistently, and that they did not feel that 
such terms as they did employ needed to have fixed and indisputable 
meanings. The handy word or the graphic word (e.g. stoa, gonia, 
hemisphairion, sphairton) was adequate, and if this word had other 
non-technical meanings which might render it obscure or ambiguous 
when used in a technical or quasi-technical sense, that was no 
obstacle to such employment. There must have been occasions 


34 Glanville Downey [1946 


on which a writer felt it difficult to express his meaning clearly in 
suitable literary fashion, and one wonders how far some of our more 
ambiguous texts represent either the maintenance of literary con- 
vention, or despair in the face of ill-defined and ill-understood 
technical or quasi-technical expressions. 

We must, then, in addition to establishing the meanings of 
architectural terms, try to distinguish technical jargon and profes- 
sional language from merely descriptive expressions employed more 
or less at the whim of the writer. It is to be hoped that the texts 
when studied from this point of view will prove more fruitful and 
less misleading than has sometimes been the case in the past. 

It must be noted, finally, that the recent editions of Liddell 
and Scott do not uniformly represent improvement in the definitions 
of such words. The primary meanings given for stoa in the new 
edition of Jones and McKenzie are roofed colonnade, cloister. In the 
eighth edition (1897) the definition is a roofed colonnade, piazza, 
cloister. In Drisler’s American edition based on the second British 
edition (1845), the definition is a place enclosed by pillars, a colonnade, 
piazza, arcade, cloister. Comparison of these definitions with the 
study of stoa cited above in note 18 will show that the earliest 
definition is the best and is very nearly completely adequate. The 
words which have been dropped from the definition are not synony- 
mous with those which have been retained, and it cannot be main- 
tained that the truncation of the definition in the recent editions, 
made presumably in an effort to save space, does not represent a 
loss in the understanding of the word. 


35 The Classic Greek Dictionary, designed for use in schools (Chicago, Follett, 1930), 
represents the older tradition with a place enclosed by pillars, a colonnade, piazza, 
cloister. The same definition appears in the abridged Liddell and Scott designed for 
use in schools (New York, American Book Co., n.d., preface dated 1871). 
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two missions were official; but the trip(s) to 
Spain may have been on private business, 
probably commercial, while their experiences 
in Piso’s cohors'? do tally with Cicero’s descrip- 
tions of the former’s treatment of his men in 
Macedonia.!3 

One point has escaped even the thorough 
analysis of Maas: that poem 101 contains no 
evidence whatever that Catullus paid a visit 
to his brother’s tomb in the Troad: the poem 
may have been mere fancy or may have been 
written for himself (or someone else) to speak 
at the tomb; but that Catullus ever spoke it 
there is unprovable now. And in the descrip- 
tions of his homecoming" there is no grief or 
even decent gravity shown, while it might 
have been a matter of difficulty to leave the 
suite of the praetor on his way out to Bithynia 
ΠΟΥ to leave Bithynia during his period of office, 
to visit the Troad. Thus far I think the evi- 
dence of poem 101 is, indeed, as valueless for 
the dating of the Lesbia affair as Maas sup- 
poses. But I cannot see that either Rothstein 
or Maas has improved on the excellent chro- 
nology of the Schwabe-Ellis school, as a 
whole. 

If one may dare to reconstruct the life in 
outline, it might be suggested that Catullus 
left home early,!* possibly in pursuit of Clodia 

12 Poem 28. 18 Cie. Pis. 17. 40; ef. 40. 96. 

14 Poems 4, 31, 46; cf. poem 10. 

15 Although Ellis makes a determined effort 
(Prolegomena to Commentary) to provide for one 
expedition only on the part of Veranius and Fabullus, 
which seems to me quite unnecessary. 

16 Maas thinks it unlikely that he lived in Rome 
before the voyage to Bithynia: but he was known, just 


after, as a loafer in the forum (poem 10, 1. 2); and he 
must have known Veranius and Fabullus before they 


Metelli, who might have visited Cisalpine Gaul 
when her husband was governor there and 
might have been introduced to Catullus 
through the offices of Caelius of Verona;!’ that 
in Rome Allius gave Catullus opportunity to 
follow out his passion;!® that his respectable 
parents quarreled with him!® because of the 
scandalous affair and had him sent to Bithynia 
in order to “cure” him; and that his savage 
outbursts against Memmius?° may have been a 
mere diversion of the wrath which a lingering 
pietas prevented him from venting on his 
father. When he came back, a more experi- 
enced man with a mind broadened by travel, 
may he not have continued to love Lesbia, not 
with the old fire but with more of pity than 
passion,” so that he could not tolerate the 
comparison with Ameana, Mamurra’s mis- 
tress??? Does all this not make as credible a 
story as the later reconstructions, which solve 
practically none of the quite small problems of 
the earlier chronology and create even more 
difficulties? 

RoBert J. M. Linpsay 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


went away under Piso, more or less contemporaneous- 
ly with his own voyage; but they may have been 
Veronese (CIL, V, 3441 and 3787) and in any case 
might conceivably have met the poet somehow before 
departure, without his actually having taken up per- 
manent residence in Rome. But if we assume that 
Catullus came to Rome much earlier, there is no dif- 
ficulty at all. 

17 Poem 100, ll. 5-7; Clodia was in Rome at some 
time during Metellus’ absence (Cic. Fam. v. 2. 6). 

18 Poem 68, ll. 67-69. 

19 Poem 58, 1. 3, may be a hint of such a quarrel. 

20 Poem 28, ll. 7-10. 


21 Poem 75; cf. 72, ll. 3-4. 22 Poem 43, lL. 7. 


PROCOPIUS DE AEDIFICHS 1. 4. 3 


In De aed. i. 4. 1 (ed. J. Haury [Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1913], p. 22, ll. 16 ff.) Procopius 
records the construction at Constantinople by 
Justinian of a Church of SS. Peter and Paul. 
This was near the palace called the ‘Palace of 
Hormisdas,”’ a building originally the house of 
a fugitive Persian prince of the time of Con- 
stantius (Zonar. xiii. 5. 30-33) which Justinian 
had converted for use as his private palace 
before he became sole emperor (it is described 


again in De aed. 1. 10. 4). Procopius continues 
(sec. 3): 


οὗ δὴ καὶ τέμενος ἄλλο ἁγίοις ἐπιφανέσι 
Σεργίῳ τε καὶ Βάκχῳ ἐδείματο, καὶ ἔπειτα 
καὶ τέμενος ἄλλο ἐκ πλαγίου τούτῳ παρα- 
κείμενον. (sec. 4) ἄμφω δὲ τούτω τὼ νεὼ οὐκ 
ἀντιπροσώπω, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ πλαγίας ἀλλήλοιν 
ἑστᾶσι, συνημμένοι τε καὶ ἀλλήλοις ἐνάμιλλοι 
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Procopius goes on to describe the plans of the 
two churches, which he says were joined to- 
gether (secs. 4-8); one was a basilica, the other 
of central plan, and they possessed a common 
narthex and a common atrium. 

The Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
alone has been preserved; it is of central plan 
and stands near the sea wall of the city, south 
of the hippodrome and southwest of the Great 
Palace (see the map in A. M. Schneider, 
Byzanz [Berlin, 1936], and Cambr. Med. Hist., 
IV, map 47a, No. 18 on key). 

Other literary sources show that the 
churches of SS. Peter and Paul and of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus were near each other. The 
Synaxarium  ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae 
(Acta sanctorum, LXIII, ed. H. Delehaye 
[Brussels, 1902]) speaks (p. 180, 1. 45) of ὁ ναὸς 
TOV ἁγίων ἀποστόλων πλησίον τῆς μονῆς τῶν 
ἁγίων μαρτύρων Σεργίου καὶ Βάκχου. Here, 
the “holy apostles’ are Peter and Paul, as ap- 
pears from another passage in the Synazarium 
(p. 878, 1. 4): τὰ ἐγκαίνια τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων 
Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου ἐν τῷ Περιτειχίῳ. Cedrenus 
(i, p. 642, ll. 20-22 of Bonn ed.) writes of 
τὸν ναὸν δὲ τῶν ἁγίων Σεργίου καὶ Βάκχου 
ἐχόμενα τοῦ παλατίου πρὸς θάλασσαν... 
καὶ σὐνεγγυς τούτου ναὸν τῶν ἁγίων ἀπο- 
στόλων... ... 

The editors and translators of Procopius 
have uniformly understood that three churches 
were recorded in the passage in question: (1) 
SS. Peter and Paul; (2) SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus; and (3) a third, unnamed, church 
which was attached to SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus. On the other hand, J. Ebersolt and 
A. Thiers (Les Eglises de Constantinople [Paris, 
1913], pp. 22-23, 26) conclude that Pro- 
copius describes only two churches and that 
SS. Peter and Paul and SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus were joined to each other. How 
the present text of the De aedificits can be 
interpreted to give this meaning they do 
not say. Their conclusion, however, is certain- 
ly right. The text is corrupt, and its restora- 
tion (which the present writer perceived before 
knowing their opinion) will show that the 
two churches were joined to one another. The 
words καὶ ἔπειτα through παρακείμενον were 
added by a scribe who misunderstood the text. 


When the scribe copied the phrase οὗ δὴ through 
ἐδείματο, he had—perhaps distracted by the 
somewhat ornate and quite characteristically 
Procopian description of the Palace of Hormis- 
das—forgotten that the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul had been mentioned at the opening 
of the chapter. The Church of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus being the only church which he had 
in mind at the moment, he was puzzled when he 
read the next sentence, ἄμφω δὲ τούτω τὼ νεώ. 
.... Having to account for the two churches 
which were then described, he added kai ἔπειτα 
through παρακείμενον in order to account for 
the second church. It is very difficult to be- 
lieve that an author so fastidious and care- 
ful as is Procopius would have written καὶ 
τέμενος ἄλλο twice in the same sentence, and 
it would be surprising to find him writing 
ἐκ πλαγίου and ἐκ πλαγίας in successive sen- 
tences. When he had to use a word for ‘‘church”’ 
several times in the same sentence or in suc- 
cessive sentences, Procopius was usually care- 
ful to use synonyms (e.g., ἱερά, ἐκκλησία, 
νεών, ii. 3. 26; νεών, ἱερόν, v. 1. 6; ἐκκλησία, 
ἱερόν, vewv, ἐκκλησία, 1. 2. 138-14). Moreover, 
if he had written the phrase in question, we 
should expect to find, instead of τέμενος ἄλλο, 
at least τ. τρίτον or τ. ἕτερον. Finally, there 
is no other instance, in the description of the 
churches of Justinian at Constantinople (. 
1-9) in which Procopius fails to give the name 
of a church which he mentions. 

If the phrase καὶ ἔπειτα through παρακεί- 
μενον is deleted, Procopius’ account is archeo- 
logically much more satisfactory. The Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, designed to be a rival 
of the older Roman basilicas of St. Peter and 
of St. Paul, must have played an important 
part in Justinian’s effort to build a New Rome, 
so that we should be surprised to find it merely 
mentioned and not described, as is the case in 
the hitherto accepted text of the De aedificirs; 
and it is natural to find that the text, as recon- 
stituted here, shows that the church was a 
basilica. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
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antifatalist literature. Although the author points out (p. 588) that he used only 
printed texts, it seems unlikely that this proportion is likely to be greatly changed by 
future publication of pertinent manuscripts. 

This is chiefly due to the fact that antifatalism in the pagan world was but one of 
many philosophical views, directed, indeed, primarily against the great champions of 
the belief in Fate, the Stoics. With the ascendancy of Christianity, a long struggle 
began, waged both within the Christian movement, and between Christian and pagan 
intellectuals. In this struggle the antifatalist movement won out, and the victorious 
outcome of its protracted battle was the chief cause of the preservation of the rela- 
tively large number of Christian writings containing antifatalist arguments. 

The question of predestination versus free will has remained one of the most per- 
plexing problems of civilized man from Plato to the present. The scientist, eager to 
espouse the concept of the immutable natural laws governing the universe and all 
matter within it, including the atoms making up the fabric of living organisms, has 
always been attracted to the Stoic concept of Fate, tempered occasionally with the idea 
of a friendly Providence. The writings of the Corpus Hermeticum could have been 
utilized to a greater extent perhaps than Amand has seen fit to do. In the last analysis 
the Stoic interpretation of a cosmos governed by immutable and inexorable laws comes 
closest to the mechanistic views of the last two centuries. A compromise between fatal- 
ism and a belief in man’s ability to shape his own destinies is logically impossible. 
Yet for 2000 years theologians, philosophers and scientists have persistently tried to 
square this vicious circle. In one of her subtle ironies Clio led Amand’s pen to pro- 
duce his book at a time, when an arch-fatalist by the name of Adolf Hitler believed he 
could read in the stars that Fate had slated him to rule not only Amand’s Belgium, 
but the whole world. 
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handbook of Pappus of Alexandria, written probably about A.D. 320,! contains 

an account of the studies pursued at that time by men who wished to become 
architects. The purpose of the present note is to correct a misunderstanding, on the 
part of the editors and translators of Pappus, of an important portion of this account, 
and to point out the value of Pappus’ work, in this connection, for our knowledge of 
the history of architecture.” 


T HE historical Preface to the eighth Book of the Collectio or mathematical 


1QOn the date see a note by Ivor Thomas in 
the selections from Pappus in the Loeb Classical 
Library Selections Illustrating the History of 
Greek Mathematics (1939-1941), 2, p. 564, note 


a. 

*The significance of the passage for the 
history of architecture is discussed in detail in 
a paper by the present writer read at the By- 


zantine Congress in New York in April, 1946, 
to be published in Byzantion, 18: “Byzantine 
Architects, Their Training and Methods.” The 
present note, which summarizes some of the 
results of the larger study to appear in By- 
zantion, is offered here for the information of 
historians of science and students of ancient 
mathematics. 
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Pappus begins the Preface (in which he dedicates this Book to his son Hermodorus) 


as follows:® 


The science of mechanics (méchaniké theéria), 
my dear Hermodorus, has many important uses 
in practical life, and is held by philosophers to 
be worthy of the highest esteem, and is zealously 
studied by mathematicians, because it takes al- 
most first place in dealing with the nature of the 
material elements of the universe. For it deals 
generally with the stability and movement of 
bodies [about their centres of gravity], and 
their motions in space, inquiring, not only into 
the causes of those that move in virtue of their 
own nature, but forcibly transferring [others] 


theorems appropriate to the subject matter. 
The mechanicians of Heron’s school ὁ say that 
mechanics can be divided into a_ theoretical 
and a manual part; the theoretical part is com- 
posed of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
physics, the manual of work in metals, construc- 
tion work, carpentering and the art of painting,’ 
and the manual execution of these things. The 
man who has been trained from his youth in 
the aforesaid sciences as well as practised in the 
aforesaid arts, and in addition has a versatile 
mind, will be, they say, the best builder and 


from their own places in a motion contrary to inventor of mechanical devices.’ 


nature; and it contrives to do this by using 


Pappus thus far has enumerated pretty closely all the basic disciplines included in 
the training of an architect. Today astronomy is not a major part of the curriculum, 
but in antiquity it was. Pappus concludes his statement on the subject as follows, in 
words which have hitherto been misunderstood: μὴ δυνατοῦ δ᾽ ὄντος τὸν αὐτὸν μαθημάτων 
τε τοσούτων περιγενέσθαι καὶ μαθεῖν ἅμα τὰς προειρημένας τέχνας παραγγέλλουσι τῷ τὰ μηχανικὰ 
ἔργα μεταχειρίζεσθαι βουλομένῳ χρῆσθαι ταῖς οἰκείαις τέχναις ὑποχειρίοις ἐν ταῖς παρ᾽ ἕκαστα 
χρείαις. 

Hultsch, in his edition of Pappus, translates: ® ‘‘Sed cum fieri non possit, ut idem 
et amplissiman doctrinam mathematicam plane percipiat et cunctas quas diximus artes 
ediscat, praecipiunt iis qui mechanicam operam tractare velint, ut, quaecunque in eo 
genere usus requirat, ea administrent peculiarem ad quidque artem in promptu 
habentes.” 

Thomas’ understanding of the passage is: 1° “‘But as it is impossible for the same 
person to familiarize himself with such mathematical studies and at the same time to 
learn the above-mentioned arts, they instruct a person wishing to undertake practical 
tasks in mechanics to use the resources given to him by actual experience in his special 


art.” 


*The translation printed here is based on 
that of Thomas, op. cit., 2, pp. 615-617, with 
certain modifications which are indicated and 
discussed in the commentary. Texts of Pappus 
being readily available, the Greek text, for 
reasons of economy, is quoted in extenso only 
at the crucial point. 

“As Thomas points out in his note ad loc., 
“with Pappus, this is practically equivalent to 
Heron himself.” Heron’s date is a vexed ques- 
tion. All that is certainly known is that he 
lived between 150 B.C. and A.D. 250. Heiberg 
and Heath, authorities in such matters, place 
him in the third century of the Christian era, 
only a little earlier than Pappus (cf. Thomas’ 
note, op. cit., 2, Ὁ. 466, note a). 

δον. ἔκ τε χαλκευτικῆς Kal οἰκοδομικῆς καὶ rex- 
τονικῆς καὶ ζωγραφικῆς. . .. Thomas trans- 
lates oikodomiké “architecture,” but it will be 
seen below that all of the studies named by Pappus 
combine to make up what we should call archi- 
tecture, and the context indicates that the word 
here has the banausic meaning, preceded and 
followed as it is by chalkeutiké and tektoniké. 
oikodomiké would embrace more in the way of 
practical execution (including, e.g., stone-cutting 
and masons’ work) than tektoniké. Thomas 
renders 26graphiké simply “painting,” which of 
course is right; but “art of painting” has been 


used here as indicating more precisely the disci- 
pline involved. 

δ καὶ τῆς ἐν τούτοις κατὰ χεῖρα ἀσκήσεως. 
Thomas translates “and anything involving 
skill with the hands,” losing the sense of en tou- 
tois. The same misapprehension appears in F. 
Hultsch’s translation “quaecunque in exercita- 
tione manuum versatur” (Pappi Alexandrini 
Collectionis quae supersunt, ed. F. Hultsch 
[Berlin, 1876-1878], 3, p. 1025). P. Ver Eecke 
(Pappus d’Alexandrie: la Collection mathéma- 
tique, oeuvre traduite pour la premiére fois du 
grec en francais [Paris — Bruges, 1933], 2, p. 
810) translates correctly “l’exercice manuel de 
ces arts.” 

Τὸν μὲν οὖν ἐν ταῖς προειρημέναις ἐπιστήμαις 
ἐκ παιδὸς γενόμενον κἀν ταῖς προειρημέναις τέχναις 
ἕξιν εἰληφότα πρὸς δὲ τούτοις φύσιν εὐκίνητον ἔχον- 
τα, κράτιστον ἔσεσθαι μηχανικῷν ἔργων εὑρετὴν 
καὶ ἀρχιτέκτονά φασιν. Thomas renders esesthai 
“would be,” losing the force of the future tense. 
This lapse appears to be connected with the 
hitherto prevalent misunderstanding of the sen- 
tence which follows (see further below). On 
the translation of architektén, which Thomas 
mistakenly renders “architect,” see further below. 

δ᾿ Witness Vitruvius’ emphasis on astronomi- 
cal knowledge for the orientation of buildings 
and such matters. ° Loc. cit. Loc. cit. 
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Finally, Ver Eecke renders the passage as follows: 14 “Mais, comme il est impossible 
qu’un méme homme devienne supérieur dans autant d’objets d’études, et apprenne en 
méme temps les arts que nous avons dits, il est prescrit 4 celui qui désire exercer les 
travaux mécaniques de tirer parti des arts mis 4 sa portée suivant les avantages particu- 
liers qu’ils lui présentent.” 

All of these translations seem to the present writer to be in error, since the transla- 
tors make Pappus, in this sentence, contradict what he has just said in the preceding 
sentence. There, it was stated that the man who masters all the studies enumerated, 
and in addition has a versatile mind, will be the best “builder and inventor of me- 
chanical devices.’ According to Hultsch, Thomas and Ver Eecke, however, Pappus 
goes on immediately to say that since it is impossible for one man to master all these 
subjects, aspirants are advised to make the most of what talents and opportunities 
they have. 

Apparently these scholars supposed that Pappus, in listing the studies which he 
does, was setting forth an ideal curriculum, which no one could be expected to master. 
That this is not the case, however, is shown by the use of the future infinitive 
(esesthat) in the next to the last sentence of the passage (quoted in note 7). Pappus 
does not write in the conditional, saying that the man who mastered these studies 
would be the best “builder and inventor of mechanical devices”; on the contrary, he 
states that the man who kas mastered these studies (note the perfects genomenon, 
eiléphota) will be (esesthat) the best “builder and inventor of mechanical devices.”’ 

This being the case, it seems impossible to suppose that Pappus should have gone 
on to write that sémce it 1s impossible to master such subjects, the aspirant is told to 
make the best of his own talents and experience. The Greek has simply been mis- 
understood, by a mistake which could be made fairly easily by anyone who did not 
fully appreciate the point of Pappus’ statement. The genitive absolute with which 
the sentence begins has been wrongly taken in the causal sense, instead of the temporal 
or conditional sense in which it is equally widely used. Actually the words mean ‘‘when 
it is impossible . . .” “in cases in which it is impossible . . .”’ Pappus sensibly recog- 
nized that not everyone would have the talent or the opportunity to complete the 
optimum curriculum which he had outlined, and so closed his description of the course 
of training by writing that “when it is not possible for the same man to excel in so 
many academic studies and at the same time to learn the aforesaid crafts, they advise 
one who wishes to undertake ‘mechanical’ work to use such crafts as he already 
possesses in the tasks to be performed in each particular case.” This statement would 
be appropriate at any period in connection with any professional training, and it is 
difficult to see how the Greek can be understood in any other fashion.!? 

It is needless to point out that this passage is of great value for our knowledge of 
the studies pursued by architectural students in the time of Pappus and Heron.!* One 
misunderstanding which it clears up is the significance, in connection with architec- 
tural work, of the terms méchaniké thedria, méchanikos, and their cognates. For ex- 
ample, Anthemius and Isidorus, the builders of St Sophia, are spoken of by Procopius, 
in his treatise on the building activities of the Emperor Justinian, as méchantkoi1, and 
Anthemius once is called ‘the most learned man in the skilled profession known as 
méchaniké.” 14 It has been supposed that méchanitkos (with the corresponding Latin 
mechanicus) was used to describe a sort of engineer who dealt primarily with mechani- 
cal contrivances, and would not be at all what we should call an architect. However, 


4 Loc. cit. 

“It will be noted that the new interpretation 
of the passage entails various corrections, in the 
last clause, of the previous translations. These 
corrections are self-explanatory. 

*%See, in greater detail, the present writer’s 
forthcoming paper cited above (note 2). 

*Procop., De aed., 1, i, 24, 71, 76; 2, iii, 11. 


Isidorus is given the title méchanikos in an in- 
scription of Chalcis sub Belo in Syria (mod. 
Kinnesrin) dated A.D. 550 which records the 
rebuilding of the city walls under his supervi- 
sion: L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines de la Syrie (Paris, 1929 — in 
progress), No. 348. 
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the passage in Pappus (which strangely enough seems never to have been used in this 
connection) gives us the optimum curriculum of architectural studies, and shows us 
that what we should call the profession of architecture was known as méchaniké. 
Architectural studies seem, thus, to have grown out of the study of “mechanics,” a 
development which seems quite natural in view of what we know of the development 
of Greek science. Even when architecture became a specialized branch of mechanics, 
it kept the name of the academic discipline in which it had originally developed, and 
the architect was given a name which referred more to the academic discipline in which 
he had been trained than to his actual professional function. 

The Byzantine empire must almost certainly have had treatises on architecture com- 
parable to Vitruvius’, but none has happened to survive; like text-books at all times, 
they would be thrown away when worn out or no longer needed by the owner. It is 
therefore of great interest to find in Pappus’ Collectio a clear statement of the disci- 
plines which were considered necessary for proficiency in architecture, a statement 
which incidentally makes it possible for us to assign due professional rank to méchani- 
kot when we encounter them in literary texts and inscriptions. 


Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, 


D.C. 


15 Hultsch, in his detailed study of the passage 
(“De Heronis Mechanicorum reliquiis in Pappi 
Collectionis servatis,” in Commentationes philol- 
ogae in honorem Th. Mommseni (Berlin, 1878], 
p. 117), considers the words kai architektona 
(see above, note 7) to be an interpolation made 
by a later scribe or editor who did not under- 
stand the passage. Hultsch’s words, however, 
show that he did not perceive that the passage 
actually has to do with architectural studies, and 
limited his ideas to the implications of the text 
for the aspects of mechanics (military machines, 
etc.) which were not concerned with architec- 
tural work. Thus he naturally concluded that 
a reference to an “architect” was out of place. 
Since, however, we have seen that the text 


actually deals with the optimum architectural 
curriculum, Hultsch’s objection to the words is 
without foundation. If the words are indeed in- 
terpolated, all that the interpolation shows is 
that the person who added them did not (any 
more than Hultsch) understand that “inventor 
of mechanical devices” actually meant what we 
should call an architect, and so (seeing that the 
passage was an account of the architectural 
curriculum) thought it necessary to add kai 
architektona, using architektén in the literary 
sense, in which it often equals our “architect” 
(as Hultsch understood it) rather than in the 
technical sense in which it means a master- 
builder, in the literal sense of the Greek (see 
further in my forthcoming paper cited above). 
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through the years 1312 to 1315 for the meridian of Paris are preserved in a 


() BSERVATIONS of the positions of planets and fixed stars at various dates 


membrane manuscript of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries now found 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.1 The manuscript once belonged 
to the monastery of St Mary and St Oswy king and martyr at Tynemouth, to which 


Oxford, Corpus Christi College, cod. 144, I 
have not examined the MS itself and follow 
Coxe’s Catalogue of the MSS in Oxford col- 
leges (II, iv, 56-57) for its other items. I do not 


give his foliation, since I found it incorrect for 
the item in which we are here particularly in- 
terested and so had to order a second photostat. 
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“Byzantine filth,’ if excavators chanced to come upon 
it not very many years ago, was swept aside in the then 
natural eagerness to turn up the more respectable and 
more important remains of Greek and Roman art and 
architecture. Archaeologists were only following the 
firmly-rooted tradition which was reflected in the signifi- 
cant title which GIBBON thought it quite natural to give 
to his great book—not the “History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire,’ but. the “History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” GIBBON and many of his successors, 
down to quite recent years, would have been astonished 
to learn that one of the most important events in the 
archaeological world since the end of the recent war was 
the magnificent loan exhibition of Early Christian and 
Byzantine Art organized by the Walters Art Gallery of 
Baltimore and presented at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
April 25—June 22, 1947. 

The exhibition is a landmark in intellectual history, 
marking both the end of an era in which the interest of 
many scholars and their supporters was concentrated upon 
a few facets of man’s heritage, and the beginning of a 
new era, in which, on the basis of the achievements repre- 
sented in the exhibition, scholars can go on to extend and 
deepen their knowledge and continue to develop their al- 
ready impressive picture of this fascinating and instructive 
phase of history. 
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From April to June, 1947, was held a memorable 
event, a brilliant exhibition of Early Christian and 
Byzantine Art, organized by the Walters Art Gal- 
lery in collaboration with Princeton University and 
Dumbarton Oaks, at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Dr. Downey, Research Fellow at Dumbarton Oaks 
and Associate Editor of ARCHAEOLOGY, summarizes 
the highlights for those who could not attend. 


THE ART OF NEW ROME AT 
BALTIMORE 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


For some time after the beginning of modern research 
into ancient history, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Byzantine empire was generally looked upon as 
a barren and decadent civilization, of little interest for the 
modern world; Byzantine studies were pursued by a lim- 
ited group of scholars, and remained almost unknown to 
the educated public. By the middle and latter part of the 
last century, however, with the widely increased interest 
in ‘antiquity which grew up at that time, Byzantine studies 
began to take their place in the broader history of civiliza- 
tion. In the hands of sympathetic scholars who were free 
from the partly personal and partly inherited prejudices 
of GIBBON and his peers, the history of the empire which 
preserved Greek Christian civilization for a thousand 
years in the eastern Mediterranean came to be a subject 
which no student of our civilization and its roots could 
afford to neglect. 

By the early part of this century Byzantine studies had 
become ἃ recognized academic discipline, and it was not 
long before the excavators and the historians, in their re- 
creation of the art and culture of Constantine the Great's 





FIGURE 1. SILVER CHALICE, PLATE AND CANDLESTICK, FROM A 
SIXTH-CENTURY LITURGICAL TREASURE SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND 
NEAR HAMAH, SYRIA, IN 1910, AND NOW IN THE WALTERS ART 
GALLERY. ‘THE PLATE IS INSCRIBED “IN FULFILLMENT OF A VOW OF 
PELAGIUS AND SUSANNA AND THEIR CHILDREN.” NOs. 396, 401, 408 
IN THE CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION, 
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FIGURE 2. A SILVER DRINKING VESSEL OF ABOUT 1000 A.D., IN THE COLLECTION OF PROFESSOR LouIs C. G. CLARKE. IT IS IN THE SHAPE 
OF A BOAT WITH AN ANIMAL’S HEAD AT EITHER END, AND FINELY ENGRAVED WITH BIRDS AND PLANTS INSIDE. AN INSCRIPTION, “WINE 
IS NOT BAD, BUT DRUNKENNESS IS,” IS VISIBLE ON THE RIM. NO. 417. 


““New Rome’ on the Bosporus, could begin to lay before 
students of history and art, and before the public, a pro- 
gressively clearer and more detailed picture of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and of its genius and achievements. It came 
to be realized that the Byzantine empire, as the successor 
in the Eastern Mediterranean of the Roman empire, had 
rendered an inestimable service in the preservation of 
Greek literature and science at a time when the western 
half of the empire had gone down into long darkness be- 
neath the barbarian invasions. Byzantium spread Chris- 
tianity, and with it its own art and architecture, through 
the Balkans and into Russia. It maintained the frontiers 
of the Greek tradition and of western civilization itself 
against the repeated assaults of the Arabs, the Turks, and 
the European barbarians, from the year when Constantine 
the Great resolved to transfer his capital from Rome to 
Byzantium, the “New Rome” (a.p. 324), to the year 
when, weakened by its long resistance to the growing 
power of the Turks, it fell before Mohammed the Con- 
queror (A.p. 1453). Its history illustrates the varied 
problems—of kinds well known to us today—of a state 
struggling to maintain itself in the midst of powerful 
neighbors with differing ways of life and differing reli- 
gions; and its art reflects the maintenance and modification 


of the Greek tradition now suffused with Christian 
thought and emotion. 

It is not surprising that, once understood, this civiliza- 
tion captivated the imaginations of scholars and laymen 
alike. Here the excavators, the collectors and the museums 
contributed their indispensable share to the effort of re- 
covering and studying the concrete evidence—the remains 
of architecture, fine arts, coins and inscriptions—without 
whose illumination the literary monuments cannot be seen 
in their full significance. And of course the study of the 
literary tradition all this time received fresh and continu- 
ing impetus from the archaeological discoveries which 
made insistent and stimulating demands for the renewed 
study and reassessment of the literary documents, which 
in their turn served to place the new archaeological dis- 
coveries in their proper setting. 

The brilliant exhibition at Baltimore helps both to 
summarize all this achievement and to suggest what re- 
mains to be done in the future. Byzantine studies in 
America, and the corresponding interest in Byzantine art 
and archaeology, enjoyed a notable growth before the 
recent war. Many factors contributed to this growth. 
Among these were the progress toward completion of the 
Index of Christian Art at Princeton University, which 
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made available in systematic arrangement the monuments 
of early Christian art; the excavations at Antioch in Syria, 
begun in 1931 by a number of American institutions in 
conjunction with the National Museums of France, along 
with other excavations which provided Byzantine material ; 
the uncovering by THOMAS WHITTEMORE of the mosaics 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople; the foundation of the 
Byzantine Institute of Boston and Paris; and notably the 
establishment by Mr. and Mrs. Ropert Woops B.Iiss at 
‘Dumbarton Oaks, in Washington, of a Byzantine research 
center and collection which in 1940 was conveyed to 
Harvard University. Dumbarton Oaks should eventually 
become the world center of research in Byzantine subjects. 

With the end of the war and the resumption of normal 
academic activities, the revival of interest and activity in 
Byzantine studies was immediate—impressive testimony, 
if such were needed, to the vitality of the subject. In the 
spring of 1946 a Byzantine Congress was held in New 
York under the auspices of the Ecole libre des Hautes 
Etudes, and a new journal, Byzantina-Metabyzantina, was 
founded, also in New York. 

All this activity reached its culmination in an extensive 
program of joint meetings in April of this year devoted to 
Byzantine art, of which the Baltimore exhibition was a 
major part. Princeton University, as part of the cele- 
bration of its bicentennial anniversary, organized a con- 
ference on studies in Byzantine art and the future need 
of scholarly cooperation in this field between institutions 
of learning. ‘This conference, attended by more than one 
hundred American scholars and several distinguished 
European visitors, moved to Baltimore after the comple- 
tion of the session in Princeton, and there viewed the 
Byzantine exhibition. The final session was held ‘at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection of 
Harvard University in Washington, whose annual spring 
conference had been designed, for the occasion, as the con- 
tinuation and conclusion of the Princeton conference. The 
rich Byzantine collection at Dumbarton Oaks formed a 
suitable setting for the conclusion of the conference; and 
to accompany the meetings, the Freer Gallery of Washing- 
ton prepared a special exhibition of its important Byzan- 
tine material. 


The Baltimore exhibition formed a vital part of these 
meetings. “The conferences and lectures at Princeton and 
Dumbarton Oaks reviewed the present state of scholar- 
ship in Byzantine art ‘and suggested the lines which future 
work may follow. ‘The exhibition served in notable fash- 
ion to complete the conferences, not only by presenting a 
magnificent display of the art around which the meetings 
centered, but by revealing the richness—which many even 
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of the experts had not realized—of American collections 
in early Christian and Byzantine art. 

To realize the increase in Byzantine material now avail- 
able in this country, one has only to compare the exhibition 
in Baltimore with those held in Worcester in 1937 and in 
Boston in 1940. Each of those brilliant exhibitions 
marked the progress which had at that time been reached 
in the assembling of representative examples of Byzantine 
art; but the very titles of the exhibitions reveal the differ- 
ences between the place then occupied, in the interests of 
scholass and collectors, by early Christian and Byzantine 
art, and the position which it reached in the Baltimore 
exhibition. The Worcester Art Museum presented “The 
Dark Ages,” a loan exhibition of “Pagan and Christian 
art in the Latin West and the Byzantine East.” Here 
Byzantine art was exhibited, in a carefully-arranged his- 
torical sequence, as one step in the evolution of style in 
the Dark Ages. Three years later, the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston organized a loan display of “Arts of the 
Middle Ages, 1000-1400.” Designed so as not to dupli- 
cate the exhibition held at Worcester, the material as- 
sembled at Boston presented the Byzantine art of 1000- 
1400 side by side with that of the west in the same period, 
giving a somewhat more prominent place, in accordance 
with the purpose of the exhibition, to the western material. 


The exhibition ‘at Baltimore thus is the first major loan 
exhibition of early Christian and Byzantine art to be held 
in this country; and the richness and variety of the objects 
assembled make this first endeavor all the more impres- 
sive and stimulating. The display proved at once how 
solidly established Byzantine art has become in American 
collections, and furnished an impressive background for 
the rapidly-growing importance of American scholarship 
in this field. The knowledge and untiring energy of 
Marvin C. Ross, curator of medieval art at the Walters 
Art Gallery, and the assistance of other museums and 
of private collectors and dealers, produced a varied col- 
lection of material which gave a comprehensive survey of 
the artistic tradition and point of view of Byzantine civili- 
zation. “The more than nine hundred objects shown (plus 
six hundred and fifty coins) belonged to some eighty col- 
lections, public and private; the core of the display of 
course was the rich collection of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, which provided about two hundred and fifty of the 
objects. All fields of Byzantine art, even including armor, 
were represented. 


One of the most impressive single sections of the exhi- 
bition was the treasure of liturgical silver said to have 
been found in 1910 in a ruined village near Hamah in 


Syria. This famous group of twenty-two pieces, now in 
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the collection of the Walters Art Gallery, dates from the 
sixth century of our era. Most of the pieces bear Greek in- 
scriptions showing that they were offered (apparently by 
members of a single family) to a Church of Sts. Sergius 
and Bacchus. The objects—chalices, plates, candlesticks, 
crosses, eucharistic spoons—bring home in a very real way 
the fact that it was in these regions that the liturgical 
ceremony used today in our churches grew up and reached 
a development which has not since been essentially altered 
(Fic. 1). ‘To accompany the silver there were a tapestry 
chasuble, tapestry and silk stoles, and a bishop’s vestment, 
all much like those still in use. 


Among the other silver objects is one of special charm, 
which is new to American students. This is a delicate 
silver drinking vessel of about A.p. 1000, lent by Professor 
Louis C. G. CLARKE of Cambridge, England (Fic. 2). 
The vessel, which is in the shape of a boat, is inscribed 
“Wine is not bad, but drunkenness 15. “The inside is 
engraved with plants and birds. 


The selection of illuminated manuscripts and single 
leaves of manuscripts, sixty in number, was drawn largely 
from the rich collections of the Walters Art Gallery, 
Princeton University, and the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(Fic. 3). These manuscripts, handsomely written and 
often illustrated with the utmost lavishness, throw light 
on many aspects of Byzantine civilization. ‘They illus- 
trate in the first place the devoted care bestowed upon the 
copying and illustration of the sacred writings in the cen- 
turies before the invention of printing destroyed the unique 
_ quality of the individual book. Monastic life provided 
ample leisure for these quiet labors, and the establishment 
of the imperial atelier of Constantinople made it possible 
for expert artists and calligraphers to be employed for the 
reproduction in suitably elegant form of. the Gospels, 
lectionaries, and other service books, containing miniature 
illustrations, ornamented initials and delicate marginal 
illustrations. 

For the student of the history of art, these illuminated 
manuscripts are of inestimable value since they show the 
evolution of styles and the traditional forms in which the 
people of the Byzantine empire visualized and handed on 
the scenes and characters of the Old and the New ‘Testa- 
ments. “The miniatures sometimes reproduce mosaics and 
fresco paintings of churches now lost, and permit us to 
re-create the decorations of some of the most famous 
architectural monuments. Again, the manuscripts (like 
many of the other objects shown in the exhibition) exem- 
plify the wide dispersion of Christianity and of the 
Byzantine art which accompanied it. One could compare 
a lectionary, or book of selections of the Gospels to be 
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read at services, written in the late thirteenth century in 
southern Italy, with a lectionary prepared in Constanti- 
nople; with a book of the Gospels written by a monk of 
the monastery of St. Saba near Jerusalem in 1136, during 
the century when Jerusalem, captured by Bohemund from 
the Moslems in 1099, was again in Christian hands; and 
with a book of the Gospels said to have come from a mon- 
astery in Trebizond. 


Five Armenian Gospels, written between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries, reflected both the Byzantine tradition 
and the distinctive Armenian style. One of these, copied 
in a monastery in Cilicia during the Third Crusade, is of 
particular interest because the scribe, recording and dating 
(1193) his work in the usual colophon, added a brief ac- 
count of the troubled history of the times. He tells how 
Saladin, by corrupting some of the Christian troops, 
finally succeeded in capturing Jerusalem from the Franks 
(1187); how Saladin then moved north and captured 
Antioch, and how the Crusade to meet this threat was 
organized. Frederick Barbarossa (whom the scribe calls 
“the German”) marched across Asia Minor at the head 
of his force of crusaders, but when he was drowned acci- 
dentally in a river in Cilicia in 1190 his troops scattered. 


This modest note, written by the scribe in the monastery 
of Paughoskan, gives’a revealing glimpse of the impact, on 
the ‘“‘little people’ of the time, of this unhappy crusade 
which stirred up so much strife between Constantinople 
and the western powers, who, having now lost sight of the 
original goal of the crusades, were coldly attempting to 
annex the Byzantine state. One is reminded of the Arme- 
nian manuscript now in a monastery near Ispahan which 
contains a colophon in which the copyist describes the 
siege of Antioch by the crusaders in 1098. ‘The scribe 
Hovannes (John) had performed his task while visiting 
the monastery of St. Barlaam on the northern slope of Mt. 
Casius, near Antioch, from which, almost without leaving 
the monastery, he could watch the siege of the famous city 
in the plain below. 


To complement the ecclesiastical manuscripts, there 
was a handsomely-written imperial decree of Andronicus 
II (1282-1328), signed by the emperor in the red ink 
which he alone was permitted to use. This document, 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is dated 1307, 
during a portentous period in the empire’s history, when 
the power of the Ottoman Turks was rising (they cap- 
tured Ephesus, and then entered Europe, in 1308). The 
Catalan Grand Company, a highly mobile and efficient 
band of mercenaries, had been called to combat the infidels 
(1302), but they had made conquests of their own in 
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FIGURE 3. AN ILLUMINATED PAGE, SHOWING ST. MATTHEW, FROM AN ELEGANT ELEVENTH-CENTURY VELLUM LECTIONARY 
OF THE GOSPELS, IN THE PIERPONT MorGAN LipraAry, NEw York. NO. γος. 
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Byzantine territory and finally did almost more damage 
than good to the empire. 

The mosaic floors shown at Baltimore were representa- 
tive of a large group of such pavements found in the 
excavations at Antioch; because of the great difficulty of 
transporting them, the large mosaics now in other Ameri- 
can collections could not be brought to the exhibition, but 
the smaller ones lent by various museums, and those which 
belong to the rich collection of the Baltimore Museum, 
gave ample illustration of the artistic character and con- 
tent of these floors. “The Antioch mosaics, dating from 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries of our era, constitute 
one of the most novel and exciting discoveries of Byzantine 
art in recent years. “They not only have extended our 
knowledge of the sources and development of early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine style, but have thrown a wholly new 
light upon the intellectual currents of the Syrian metropolis 
at that period. ‘This is because these floors, placed in the 
villas of the wealthy Antiochenes, were decorated not only 
with conventional geometrical and floral designs and myth- 
ological scenes, but with representations of religious and 
philosophical abstract ideas—the ideology, to employ a 
much-abused term, of the times. 

Representations of such abstract ideas had already been 
known from mosaics and paintings from other parts of 
Syria, from Egypt, and from manuscript illuminations; but 
the Antioch floors added a wealth of new material which 
could be dated with some precision by the archaeological 
evidence. ‘The floors represent such abstractions as MJega- 
lopsychia, “Greatness of Soul,” a long-established pagan 
conception which was evidently viewed by the pagans of 
Antioch as a counterpart to, or epitome of, St. Paul’s triad 
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FIGURE 4. A MARBLE COLUMN DRUM, RICHLY CARVED WITH A 
GRAPEVINE IN HIGH RELIEF; AMONG ITS BRANCHES ARE A MAN SPAD- 
ING THE EARTH, A SHE-GOAT, A SHEPHERD WITH HIS DOG, AND A 
CHARGING BULL, ASSIGNED TO THE FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY A.D., 
AND BELIEVED TO HAVE COME FROM ST. SOPHIA. Now IN THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museum, IsTANBUL. NO, 54. 


FIGURE 5. A LOW, FLAT RELIEF IN LIMESTONE, 
SHOWING THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. CHRIST, 
BEARDLESS AND WITHOUT THE NIMBUS, MOUNTED 
ON AN ASS, RIDES TOWARDS THE TOWER ON THE 
RIGHT WHICH SYMBOLIZES THE CITY. ‘TWO MEN 
WAVE PALM BRANCHES, A THIRD SPREADS A CLOAK 
ON THE GROUND, FOUND AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN 
1908 AND ASSIGNED TO THE FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY 
A.D. NOW IN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 
ISTANBUL. NO. 57. 
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aith, Hope and Love. ‘They also illustrate the sym- 
> Imperial Hunt, in which the emperor, destroying 
vild beasts, epitomized the human struggle to overcome 
passion and temptation. 

Two of the floors at Baltimore are of particular interest. 
One represents a symposium in which a half-nude female 
figure labelled Opora, ‘Fruit,’ reclines in the arms of 
Agros, “Field,” at a table bearing cups which are being 
filled by a satyr labelled Oinos, “Wine.” The background 
is of special interest, being composed of a wall containing 
a pilaster supporting draped curtains. ‘This motif later 
spread throughout the Christian East and became familiar 
in the wall mosaics of Greek churches and in manuscript 
illuminations. Another floor shows a huge lion portrayed 
against a trellis pattern of stylized flowers, perhaps repre- 
senting the oleander or the rose. Within the squares of 
the pattern are represented the birds of Syria, all por- 
trayed with minute care and accuracy. An additional 
point of interest is that the reticulated pattern is borrowed 
from Persian textiles; the artist who designed the floor 
was attempting to render in it the design of a carpet. 


The only phase of artistic creation which cannot be 
shown in an exhibit of this kind is architecture. In the 
organization of the Baltimore show special measures were 
taken to make up for this inevitable deficiency. Full-scale 
reproductions were secured of two of the magnificent 
mosaics recently uncovered in St. Sophia, showing St. 
Ignatius, the martyr bishop of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom, the “golden-tongued” preacher of Antioch 
and Constantinople. ‘Thus, while we could not be shown 
St. Sophia, the “Great Church” of Justinian at Constan- 
tinople, considered by many to be the crowning achieve- 
ment of Byzantine art, one could get a very good notion 
of the importance, in the interior decoration, of the 
mosaics, with their gold backgrounds and bright colors, 
showing saints and patriarchs, apostles and archangels, 
emperors and empresses, all doing reverence to the majes- 
tic figure of Christ. The problem of interior lighting was 
one of the major concerns of Byzantine architects, and at 
St. Sophia this problem was solved-in particularly happy 
fashion. Procopius, describing the church a few years 
after its construction, writes that the interior is “filled 
with sunlight and with the flashing of the sun’s rays. In- 
deed one might say that the interior is not illuminated from 
without by the sun, but that the radiance comes into being 
within it.” The visitor to Baltimore could easily picture 
the effect of these majestic figures of St. Ignatius and St. 
John Chrysostom as they stand out against their gold 
backgrounds bathed in sunlight. 


Architectural sculpture is well represented, particularly 





by a delicately-carved drum of a column, made in the fifth 
or sixth century, lent by the Archaeological Museum of 
Istanbul (Fic. 4). This drum, which was the uppermost 
section of a column, is covered with a grape-vine pattern 
carved in high relief, bearing ‘among the branches diminu- 
tive figures of a man spading the earth (at the left in the 
photograph) ; a she-goat; a young shepherd leaning on his 
staff, his dog sitting at his feet; and a charging bull. The 
placing on a column drum of this type of carving, which 
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Figure 6. A GOLD soLiIDUS OF LEO VI AND HIS SON CONSTANTINE 
VII, stRUCK AT THE MINT OF CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 911-912. 
CHRIST IS SHOWN SEATED ON THE “LYRE-BACKED” THRONE, HOLDING 
THE GOSPELS. INSCRIBED IN THE MIXTURE OF LATIN AND GREEK 
WHICH SOMETIMES APPEARS ON BYZANTINE COINS: IH(SVS) XP 
(ISTO)S REX REGNANTIVM. Now ΙΝ THE FINE ARTS COL- 
LECTION OF ‘THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


ordinarily had been reserved for the capitals of columns, 
illustrates the lavishness with which architectural sculp- 
ture was used in Byzantine times. Other pieces lent by 
the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul are three lime- 
stone reliefs, one (Fic. 5) showing the Entry into Jerusa- 
lem; and a fragment of an imperial sarcophagus made of 
porphyry. ‘This last is of special interest as an illustration 
of the majesty with which the Byzantine emperor was sur- 
rounded, even ‘after death. Porphyry, a dark-red or purple 
stone of particularly hard grain, found only in a remote 
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part of Egypt, was in Byzantine times used primarily 
(because of its being of the imperial color) in parts of the 
imperial palace and in imperial sarcophagi, which were of 
massive construction and often carved in high relief. The 
fragment at Baltimore showed two putti picking grapes, 
with a full basket at the feet of one. It may very possibly 
be a part of the sarcophagus of Constantine the Great 
himself, which occupied the position of honor in the im- 
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Walters Art Gallery photograph 


FIGURE 7, PART OF A GOLD GIRDLE, CONSISTING OF A FIVE-FOLD 
CHAIN LINKING FRAMED COINS, RIGHT: A GOLD MEDALLION OF THE 
EMPEROR CONSTANTIUS, A.D. 337-361, INSCRIBED DIV(VS) CON- 
STANTIVS MAX (IMVS) AVGVSTVS. Lerr: A GOLD COIN OF 
THE SAME EMPEROR, SHOWING THE EMPRESS FAUSTINA, INSCRIBED 
DIVA FAVSTINA. Now IN THE WALTERS ArT GALLERY. ΝΟ. 
421. 


perial mausoleum attached to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, which was second in beauty and fame only to St. 
Sophia. 

Coins were represented by the splendid collection pre- 
sented to The Johns Hopkins University by JoHN W. 
GarRrRETT (Fics. 6 and 7). 


much more than simply a medium of exchange. 


Ancient gold coins represent 
We are 
of course familiar with the use of coins and postage stamps 
for purposes of government propaganda (the Roosevelt 
dime, the NRA and Four Freedoms stamps). “The Romans, 
with their limited means of publicity, found that coins 
were the most effective means of keeping before the public 
certain ideas and concepts considered necessary for the 
stability and the popularity of the imperial government. 
The coins of the Roman empire by their mottoes called 
attention to the official virtues and excellences by which 
the emperor was traditionally graced — Virtus, Pietas, 
Clementia; and the (officially) happy state of the realm 
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was celebrated by such inscriptions as Victoria and Con- 
cordia Romanorum. 

Byzantine coins continued the practice, though in a 
changed form since the basis of the imperial rule was now 
altered, the emperor being officially the vice-gerent of God 
on earth. ‘The Byzantine issues substitute, for the old 
pagan “virtues” of the emperor, the figures of Christ and 
the Virgin (who is sometimes shown crowning the em- 
peror), and the symbol of the Cross, all of which showed 
the power and authority upon which the earthly empire 
At the same time they continue to reflect the 


In the year 614 the 


empire suffered a grievous, almost unthinkable, blow when 


rested. 
vicissitudes of the empire’s history. 


Jerusalem was captured by the Persians, and in the next 
year the coins bear the almost pathetic legend Deus adiuta 
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ELEVENTH-CENTURY SILK 


FIGURE 8. 
PHANTS, HIPPOCAMPS, AND WINGED HORSES, IN DARK GREEN, BLUE, 


TEXTILE, SHOWING ELE- 


AND CRIMSON, ON A CRIMSON GROUND. NOW IN THE COOPER UNION 
MUSEUM FOR THE ARTS OF DECORATION. NO, 772. 


Spring 1948 ~ 
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Romanis, “God help the Romans.” But when the city 
had been recaptured, and the Holy Rood recovered, the 
imperial coins (of 629-630) show the Emperor Heraclius 
bearing a long cross which may represent the Holy Rood 
itself. 

Byzantine art has been called stiff and conventional. 
Actually it is a traditional medium, devoted to the preser- 
vation and interpretation of ideas which the artists and 
their patrons and their public held to be of vital impor- 
tance, both in the present world and in the world to come. 
It is not a hieratic art like that of Egypt, concerned with 
the unchanged preservation of fixed concepts; for the 


͵ 


_ Byzantines, basing both the style and some of the content 


of their art on the pagan forms which they inherited, were 
ever ready to expand and re-interpret the familiar presen- 
tations. It is this character of development within a 
well-established tradition, which serves to illuminate the 
historical progress of an empire which, dominated by cer- 
tain ideas in which it believed thoroughly, maintained itself 
for so many centuries in the face of crises and assaults 
which had soon proved too much for its western counter- 
part. The exhibition at Baltimore gave a view of this 
art, and thus of the empire itself, which those who saw it 
will not soon forget. 
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FIGURE 9. ‘TWELFTH-CENTURY CASKET, WOODEN CORE SHEATHED IN 
CARVED IVORY, NOW IN THE Detroir INSTITUTE OF ARTS. ΝΟ. 121. 
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NOTE ON A SAMOTHRACIAN INSCRIPTION 
(PLATE 14) 


RAGMENTARY building inscription of Thasian marble, complete at top and 

bottom (both upper and lower moldings being Oy but broken at each 
side. Accession number 48.286. 

Height, 0.372 m.; preserved width, about 0.61 m. ; Bees 0.055 m. to 0.07 m., 
increasing from top to bottom. Height of letters, 0.035 m. to 0.04 m. 

Edited from a squeeze and a field drawing. 

The circumstances of the discovery of the inscription are recorded in the expedi- 
tion Diary of July 18, 1948: “ The members of the expedition went to the village of 
Halonia, half an hour SSW of Chora where Constantinos Kales had informed us 
that he had found on his property the ruins of a building including marble blocks and 
an inscription. .. . The few fragments of the building in a vineyard revealed that 
it was a concrete structure. A marble pillar with two half-columns of the type used 
in Byzantine windows had been found and was measured and photographed. The 
inscription, of Byzantine character, was brought to the Museum.” 


1 [...] τὸ λοετρὸν [...] 
[... θεομη Ἰνείᾳ πρὸ ἐτῶν β΄ 1.. | 
fee ἀ Ἰνανεούτε εὐτυχῶς ... | 
4 [... ἐπὶ Ἰου]στινιανοῦ ἔτουΪς ... | 
. the bath . . . (destroyed by an earthquake |?]|) two years previously . . . was 
restored with δας fortune ... inthe tume of Justiman m the year... 


Line 1. The form λοετρόν for λουτρόν is found both in Byzantine literature ἢ 
and in an undated inscription in the bath at Aphrodisias in Caria. There is disagree- 
ment as to whether λοετρόν is a learned form taken from the Ionian dialect which 
came to be employed also by uneducated persons (the opinion of Hatzidakis), or 18 
merely a vulgar form (the opinion of Krumbacher ).* 


Line 2. The restoration [@eoun|veig, representing a common misspelling δὲ 


11 am indebted to my colleague Paul A. Underwood for making the drawing (based on the 
squeeze) which is reproduced here in Plate 14, and also for a valuable suggestion as to the reading 
of the second line. 

2S. B. Psaltes, Gramm. der γε. Chroniken (Gottingen, 1913), ὃ 124, pp. 62- 63; see also 
Hesychius, 5. uv. λοετρόν. 

® Recueil des Inscr. gr. chrét. d’ Asie Mineure, ed. H. Grégoire, I (Paris, 1922), no. 277. 

* See Psaltes, loc. cit. 
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θεομηνίᾳ, is suggested by the circumstance that there was a severe earthquake in this 
region on 6 Sept. a.p. 543, which destroyed half of Cyzicus;° and if the shocks had 
this effect at Cyzicus, they might well have been felt at Samothrace. The hypothesis 
that it was an earthquake which caused the damage which necessitated the restoration 
of the bath fits the text well, for it is not unnatural to suppose that two years might 
elapse before a modest bath in a place like Samothrace would be restored. There is 
evidence for another earthquake, in August of 554, which is said to have been felt 
at Constantinople and throughout the Empire, but there is nothing in the preserved 
records to suggest that this earthquake might have had any particular effect at 
Samothrace.° | 


Line 3. The only plausible explanation of the letters ANANEOTTE is that they 
represent a barbarous misspelling of ἀνενεώθη. Tau is not uncommonly substituted 
for theta in uneducated usage in Byzantine times.’ Instead of evr[vyds| one might 
restore εὐτ[έχνως], but the former restoration seems more in keeping with the char- 
acter of the inscription. 


Line 4. It is to be presumed that the emperor named is Justinian I (527-565) 
rather than Justinian II (685-695, 705-711). Justinian the Great had, as we know 
from Procopius’ De aedtficus, an unusual interest in building activities, and the rela- 
tive prosperity of his reign, as compared with the circumstances of the reigns of 
Justinian II, makes it seem much more likely that a modest bath on Samothrace should 
have been rebuilt under Justinian I than under Justinian 1]. 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


RESEARCH LIBRARY 


5 Malalas, p. 482, 12 Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 6036, I, p. 244, 11 ff. ed. De Boor. 

6 Cf. Agathias, II, 15, p. 95, 18 Bonn ed.; Malalas, p. 486, 23 ff. Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 
6046, I, p. 229, 5 ed. De Boor; Cedrenus, I, p. 674, 12 ff. Bonn ed. 

7 Psaltes, op. cit., ὃ 139, p. 69. 
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JUSTINIAN AS A BUILDER 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


USTINIAN’S work as a builder is, happily, known to us in greater detail than the building activity 
of any other ancient ruler. His greatest achievement, St. Sophia, still stands; his second greatest 
church, the Holy Apostles, is well known from literary sources; and many other important 

monuments are preserved. In the De aedificiis of Procopius we possess the most detailed single 
record to come down to us of any ancient monarch’s buildings; and from other literary and epi- 
graphic sources we are able to gather much valuable information. A complete survey and study of 
all this material would exceed the limits appropriate to the present occasion. It will be useful, 
however, to discuss certain points of interest which either seem to have escaped the attention of 
scholars in general, or have remained somewhat inaccessible. 

It is significant, for our estimate of Justinian’s interest in buildings, that there is a very distinct 
possibility that the plans for St. Sophia were studied—possibly even prepared and waiting—for 
some time before the building of the church was begun. This important consideration, which has 
been pointed out by E. H. Swift,* does not seem to have been generally taken into account by 
scholars, though the evidence which suggests it is plain. The site on which St. Sophia was constructed 
was cleared by the fire which occurred on January 13, 532, during the Nika Insurrection. The dis- 
orders came to an end on January 18, and the construction of the new church was begun on February 
23. It is conceivable, of course, that the design for the church, or alternatively, tentative plans 
sufficient merely to allow work to be begun on the foundations, can have been prepared during the 
brief interval between the clearing of the site and the beginning of the work. However, the shortness 
of the time which elapsed between the clearing of the site and the commencement of the construction 
might well be taken to show that the project of building such a church was in Justinian’s mind for 
some time before 532, and that the design had been laid out, and plans drawn, before that year.* 
The accidental clearing of the site gave the opportunity, and the confiscation of the property of the 
senators which followed the riot (both as a punitive measure and as a precaution against another 
insurrection) provided the financial means.* Without these two totally unexpected aids, the con- 
struction of the church might have had to be postponed for some time; but it is significant that 
Justinian was ready to begin work almost instantly when the opportunity came. 

The source of the financial means with which St. Sophia was built illustrates a larger question, 
which is of fundamental importance for our estimate of Justinian as a builder. It is plain that the 
sums spent on all of his buildings during his long reign must have been substantial (on this point, 
more below). If any large portion of this money was taken from revenue that ought to have been 
used for other purposes, we should have to conclude that the emperor’s building program was an 
unwise drain on the resources of the state. That some of Justinian’s enemies felt this to be the case 
is indicated by remarks made by Procopius in the Amecdota, some of which suggest also that the 
emperor persecuted individuals, and confiscated their property, in order to obtain money for his 


1. E. H. Swift, Hagia Sophia, New York, 1940, p. 12. 

2. On the insurrection, see E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 
11, Paris, 1949, pp. 449-458; cf. also J. B. Bury, History of 
the Later Roman Empire, 2nd ed., London, 1923, II, pp. 39-49. 

3. Our view of this problem is affected by the question of 
the number and nature of the drawings and models necessary 
for the construction of such a building. In particular, it would 
be interesting to know whether detailed drawings of all parts 
of such a building would have to be prepared. The evidence at 
present available unfortunately does not permit any definitive 
answers, For some of the literary evidence for the use of draw- 


ings and models, see my paper, “Byzantine Architects, Their 
Training and Methods,” Byzantion, XVIII, 1946-48, pp. 114- 
117. In speaking of the construction of St. Sophia, Procopius 
writes (De aed., 1, 1, 24) that Anthemius, while the work was 
going on, “prepared in advance indalmata [which could mean 
either plans or models] of the future construction.” 

4. On the confiscations and their importance in making the 
construction of the church possible, see Stein, op.czt., 11, p. 456, 
and Bury, of.cit., 11, p. 53 n. 1. The confiscations are described 
by Procopius, Amecdota, X11, 12. 
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buildings.° In the case of St. Sophia, however, the emperor, as we have seen, made use of a windfall, 
and it is illuminating to find indications that this was also true at least in the case of his second great 
church, the Holy Apostles. The construction of this church was begun in 536, before the completion 
of St. Sophia, which was dedicated on December 27, 537.° If the building of the Holy Apostles were 
paid for out of current revenue, it would seem extravagant to undertake a second project of this 
magnitude before the first was completed. However, there is reason to believe that the Holy 
Apostles, like St. Sophia, was partly or wholly financed by a windfall. Late in 534 Belisarius had 
returned from his successful African campaign bringing with him a fabulous treasure, and was 
rewarded with a triumph.” This notable addition to the wealth of the state may well have provided 
the means for the construction of the great new church; and the interval of either one year, or 
possibly nearly two, which would have elapsed between Belisarius’ return to Constantinople and 
the commencement of the building operations might well represent the time needed for the planning 
of the building. In at least one instance, treasure captured from an enemy was used to pay for new 
fortifications. Justinian’s general, Solomon, employed the money he took from Jaudas in Africa in 
536 to fortify the cities of Libya.* 

What sums Justinian actually spent on buildings like St. Sophia and the Church of the Holy 
Apostles we do not know. However, the magnificence of St. Sophia gave rise in antiquity to exag- 
gerated reports of its cost which are sometimes reflected in the writings of modern scholars. The 
late and unreliable Narratio de S. Sophia states that the cost of the church, exclusive of the holy 
vessels and offerings, was 320,000 pounds of gold (23,040,000 solidi), which Bury in 1923 
reckoned had a purchasing power of £14,500,000.” This figure, however, has not won acceptance, 
since, by a curious “coincidence,” it corresponds exactly with the surplus which the Emperor 
Anastasius (491-518), the predecessor of Justinus I and Justinian, left in the treasury at his death.*° 
Apparently the figure of 320,000 pounds of gold was attached to the story of the building of St. 
Sophia in an effort to suggest that Justinian spent on this church all of the money found in the 
treasury when his uncle Justinus ascended the throne. Bury (writing in terms of 1923) remarks, 
“T should be surprised if the total expenses amounted to a million sterling.’ More recently, 
E. Stein concluded that the cost of St. Sophia probably came to something like 1,440,000 or 1,800,- 
000 solidi,” which according to the accepted reckoning of the purchasing power of the solidus as the 
equivalent of £2 in terms of 1900, would put the cost of St. Sophia at about £2,880,000 or £3,600,- 
000.** Two comparisons may be noted. First, the cost of the construction and decoration of St. Vitale 
at Ravenna was 26,000 solidi,"* which, reckoning the solidus as worth £2 in terms of 1900, would 
put the cost of St. Vitale at £72,000 (in terms of 1900)."° Second, the annual money budget of the 
state (as distinguished from expenditures and revenue paid in kind) during the reign of Anastasius 
had been about 7,000,000 solidi.** 


There may be a question whether Justinian’s building activity was merely an exuberant and 


5. Cf. Anecdota, Vill, 7-8; ΧΙ, 1; XIX, 63; XXVI, 23-24. 

6. Narratio de 5. Sophia, 32, in Scriptores originum Con- 
stantinopolitanarum, ed. Th. Preger, Leipzig, 1901-07, p. 287, 
7-8; Zonaras, XIV, 7, 6-7, ed. Th. Bittner-Wobst, Bonn, 1897, 
III, pp. 159, 14-160, 2. 

7. Procopius, Wars, Iv, 9; cf. Bury, of.cit., 11, p. 139, and 
Stein, op.cit., I, p. 320. 

8. Procopius, Wars, IV, 20, 29; cf. Stein, op.czt., I, p. 328. 

9. Narratio, 25, p. 102, 6, ed. Preger (cited above, n. 6) ; 
see Bury, of.cit., 11, pp. 36, 53 ἢ. 1. 

10. Procopius, 4 ecdota, XIX, 7. 

11. Op.cit., 11, p. §3 n. 1. 

12. Op.cit., 11, pp. 459-460. 

13. On the purchasing power of the solidus, see Bury, 0f.c?t., 
I, p. so n. 4. The conversion of Stein’s estimate to terms of 
sterling in 1900 has been made by the present writer since Stein 
refrains from indicating his belief as to the purchasing power 


of the solidus in terms of modern currency. 

14. The figure, given by Agnellus, Liber pontificalis eccle- 
siaeé Ravennatis, 59, p. 319, 1, ed. O. Holder-Egger in MGH, 
Scriptores rerum Langobadicarum et Italicarum, Hanover, 
1878, may be considered reliable. 

15. Stein, of.cit., 11, pp. 459-460; Bury, of.cit., 1, p. 50, 
with n. 4. E. H. Swift, loc.cit. (above, n. 1) takes the figure 
320,000, as given for the cost of St. Sophia, to mean pounds 
sterling instead of Byzantine gold pounds. Thinking Gibbon’s 
estimate of £1,000,000 (Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1901, Iv, p. 248) too low, Swift 
suggests that the cost of the church was £13,000,000, which he 
reckons as worth $75,000,000 in the “depreciated currency” of 
1940. Swift was evidently not acquainted with Bury’s calcula- 
tions, and Stein’s figures were of course not yet available to him. 

16. Stein, op.c#t., 11, p. 195. 
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uncontrolled expression of the keen interest in building which the emperor and Theodora undoubt- 
edly possessed, or whether there may have lain behind the work some overall plan or guiding 
principle. In an empire of the magnitude of Justinian’s it would (with the evidence now available) 
be difficult to look for traces of what today would be called a master plan, and the number of build- 
ings enumerated by Procopius in the De aedificus seems at first sight to be so overwhelming that 
one might be inclined to suppose that buildings—predominantly churches and fortifications—were 
merely erected at random or (at best) as needed. It will be of some interest to inquire into the 
significance, in this respect, of the emperor’s buildings in his capital. 

Procopius’ account of Justinian’s buildings at Constantinople, which occupies the first book of the 
De aedifictis, suggests indeed that these structures were not simply erected at random but that they 
represent a considered effort to construct in the capital a balanced and representative group of 
churches and public buildings. Whether one can speak here of a carefully planned program, com- 
pletely thought out before any of the work was begun, or whether merely some attention was paid 
to the general character of buildings erected from time to time, is a question which it may not be 
possible to answer. The really significant point is that it is plain that some thought was given to the 
matter. 

According to Procopius’ account, Justinian’s buildings at Constantinople can be listed as follows 
(references are to the De aed.) :"" 


A. CHURCHES 


(1) Principal churches: St. Sophia (1, 1, 20-78), 
St. Eirene (1, 2, 13). 

(2) Churches of the Virgin (1, 3, I-11). 

(3) Church of the Archangel Michael (1, 3, 


14-18). 

(4) Churches of the Apostles and of St. Sergius 
and St. Bacchus (1, 4, I-24). 

(5) Churches of martyrs (1, 4, 25-30). These 
are primarily dedications to martyrs who were 
especially revered in, or had close associations 
with, Byzantium: St. Acacius,* St. Plato,” 


B. OTHER 


(1) Statue of Justinian in the Augustaeum (1, 
2.1419). 

(2) Hospice for indigent sick people (1, 2, 14 
16). 


17. The arrangement of the material in the first book of the 
De aedifictis will be studied in greater detail under the aspect of 
literary technique in an article, “Notes on Procopius, De aed1- 
fictts, Book 1,” which will soon be published in another place. 
In that paper an attempt is made to show that Book 1 does not 
merely represent the opening and principal part of the whole 
treatise on Justinian’s buildings, but was written as a literary 
show-piece or panegyric to be presented orally before the 
emperor and the court. 

18. A centurion from Cappadocia, martyred at Byzantium in 
303: Bibliotheca hagtographica graeca, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1909 
(cited below as BHG), p. 3. On the martyrs who were espe- 
cially venerated at Constantinople, see H. Delehaye, Les origines 
du culte des martyrs, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1933, pp. 232-241. 

19. Martyred at Ancyra under Diocletian: BHG, pp. 216- 
27. 


St. Mocius,”’ St. Thyrsus,” St. Theodore, St. 
Thecla, St. Theodota,” St. Agathonicus.” 
(6) Churches on the shores about the city and 
in the suburbs (1, 5, I to 1, 9, 16). These are 
of various dedications: the Virgin, St. Priscus 
and St. Nicholas, St. Cosmas and St. Damian, 
St. Anthimus, St. Eirene, the Archangel Mi- 
chael, St. John the Baptist, St. Panteleémon, 
St. Tryphon, St. Menas and St. Menaeus, 

St. Ia. 


BUILDINGS 


(3) Two more hospices (1, 2, 17). 
(4) Palace of Hormisdas, rebuilt by Justinian 
for his own use during the reign of Justinus 


(, 4, 1-3 and I, 10, 4). 


20. With Acacius, one of the first martyrs of Byzantium, 
under Diocletian: BHG, p. 180. 

21. A martyr of Nicomedia: BHG, p. 260. 

22. Either the Theodota who was martyred with St. Socrates 
at Nicaea ca. 230 or the martyr of the same name who suffered 
under Diocletian, likewise at Nicaea: BHG, p. 252. 

23. Martyred in Thrace under Diocletian: BHG, p. 7. 

24. See G. Downey, “Justinian as Achilles,” Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, LXX1, 1940, pp. 68- 
77, and M. P. Charlesworth, ‘“Pietas and Victoria: The 
Emperor and the Citizen,” Journal of Roman Studies, ΧΧΧΙΠΙ, 
1943, Pp. I-10. 

25. On the text of this passage, see G. Downey, “Procopius, 
De aedificiis, 1, 4, 3,” Classical Philology, XLII, 1948, pp. 44- 
45, with further remarks by A. Frolow in Byzantinoslavica, x, 


1948, pp. 131-132. 
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(5) Reformatory for fallen women (1, 9, I-10). 


Arcadianae (1, II, I-9). 
(6) Refuge for indigent sick people (1, 9, 12- 


(14) Storage cistern at the Imperial Portico (1, 


14). II, 10-15). 
(7) Propylaea of the Palace (1, 10, 3). (15) Palaces at Heraeum and Jucundianae (1, 
(8) The Bronze Gate (Chalké) (ibid.). II, 16-17). 
(9) Baths of Zeuxippus (id7d.). (16) Sheltered harbor at the Hebdomon (1, 11, 
(10) “The great colonnaded stoas” (near the 18-20). 


baths) (zbid.). 


(17) Churches and public buildings (stoas, 
(11) Senate-house on the Augustaeum (1, 10, 


markets, baths) at the Hebdomon (1, 11, 


5-9). 1). Ὁ 
(12) Enlargement of the Great Palace (1, 10, (18) Harbor on the opposite mainland (1, 11; 
10-20). 5.9}. 


(13) Park or garden (awlé) containing statue 


(19) Public guest-house (1, II, 23-27). 
of Theodora on the shore near the baths of 


From this enumeration it is plain that at least in the case of Constantinople and its suburbs the 
buildings erected under Justinian represented a balanced group of structures of all types. In the 
churches, all members of the celestial hierarchy are represented. As we should expect of sovereigns 
as pious as Justinian and Theodora, the number of churches is impressive; but in those times the 
observance of religious duties played a greater part in the daily lives of the people as a whole than 
in some countries today, and if allowance is made for this difference, the number of Justinian’s 
churches may not seem disproportionate. 

A further factor which must be kept in mind in our estimate of Justinian as a builder is that 
Procopius’ account of the emperor’s buildings, rich in information as it is, does not give us a com- 
plete picture of Justinian’s accomplishments. Procopius does not record some buildings which are 
known to us from archaeological or literary evidence. Some of these may have escaped his notice or 
may not have been listed in the sources he used, while others may have been built after the De 
aedifictis was completed, or after Procopius had ceased to work on the treatise.’ In important 
instances we learn from other sources details which show that some building activities of Justinian 
were more valuable, from the utilitarian point of view, than Procopius’ account suggests. In the 
De aedificiis (v, 6, 25) Procopius records simply that Justinian erected a hospital at Jerusalem. From 
the Vita Sabae of Cyril of Scythopolis, however, we learn that this was a hospital of two hundred 
beds, intended for the accommodation of pilgrims to the holy city who became ill, and that it was 
endowed with an annual revenue of 3,700 solidi, the equivalent in purchasing power of £7,400 in 
1900.”° This surely was a public health measure of the first importance, the significance of which 
was passed over by Procopius in favor of an elaborate description of the new Church of the Virgin 
which Justinian built in Jerusalem (De aed., v, 6, 1-25). Again, Malalas informs us (p. 445, 8-9 
Bonn ed.) that Justinian rebuilt the aqueduct of Alexandria, which Procopius does not mention. 

We may now return to the question of how far the emperor’s buildings (including those erected 
in the reign of Justinus I, when Justinian played an important part in shaping the policy of the 
state) merely represented the indulgence of a passion for building. Scholars, on reading only Pro- 
copius’ accounts of the emperor’s work in the Anecdota and the De aedificus, might naturally be 


26. On the work of Justinian at the Hebdomon, see R. 
Demangel, Contribution ἃ la topographie de l’Hebdomon, 
Paris, 1945. 

27. Omissions in Procopius’ account are noted, for example, 
by J. Sauvaget, 416}, Paris, 1941, p. 65 ἢ. 182, and by R. 
Mouterde and A. Poidebard, Le limes de Chalcis, Paris, 1945, 
p. 6. On the writing of the De aedificiis, and the dates when 
Procopius was at work on it, see G. Downey, “The Composi- 
tion of Procopius, De aedificiis,? Transactions of the American 


Philological Association, LXXVIII, 1947, pp. 171-183. See also 
J. Sauvaget in Byzantion, XIV, 1939, p. 122. 

28. Cyril, Vita Sabae, 73, p. 177, ed. E. Schwartz in Texte 
und Untersuchungen, XLIX, 2 (1939). Cyril writes that the 
hospital, as planned by Justinian, originally contained one 
hundred beds and had an annual revenue of 1,850 solidi, but 
that the emperor subsequently doubled the size and the income 
of the establishment. 
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inclined to feel that while a substantial portion of Justinian’s undertakings were undoubtedly of a 
utilitarian character, the very number of his enterprises would suggest that the emperor at least on 
some occasions built simply in order to gratify his own and Theodora’s desires. There is, however, 
one factor to be kept in mind here. Anastasius, the predecessor of Justinus I and Justinian, had 
found the state menaced by bankruptcy. By means of a brilliant series of reforms Anastasius con- 
trived to place the state finances on a sound footing, so that at his death (as has already been 
remarked) the treasury contained 23,040,000 solidi, a sum more than three times as great as the 
government’s annual money budget (as distinguished from revenue and expenditure paid in kind), 
which normally was about 7,000,000 solidi.” The building up of a surplus of this size must have 
been achieved not only by administrative and financial reform but by the practice of fairly strict 
economy; Justinus I writes of the parca subtilitas, the “ingenious parsimony,” of his predecessor.*° 
It seems not unlikely that at least some of this parca subtilitas may have taken the form of a 
systematic prudence—perhaps more than prudence—in the upkeep, repair and replacement of 
public buildings. Thus it may well have been that when Justinus and Justinian took over the affairs 
of the state they found that a more than normal amount of work needed to be done in this depart- 
ment.** In this case we should have to conclude that Justinian is not wholly deserving of censure 
for extravagance as a builder. 
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29. On the financial administration of Anastasius, see Stein, 31. The evidence for the public building activities of the 
op.cit., 11, pp. 192-215. reign of Justinus I (for some of which Justinian was responsi- 
30. Cod. Just., U, 7, 25, pr. ble) is collected by A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First, Cambridge, 


1950, pp. 376-382. 
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THE BUILDER OF THE ORIGINAL 
CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITICISM OF THE 
VITA CONSTANTINI ATTRIBUTED TO EUSEBIUS 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


ONCERNING the construction of the original Church of the Apostles 
at Constantinople there are two traditions, one that the church was 
built by Constantine the Great (306-337), the other that it was 

built by his son Constantius (387-361). Scholars have concluded that the 
latter tradition means that the work was begun by Constantine, but re- 
mained unfinished at his death and was completed by his son. The church 
has thus occupied a prominent place in the building program traditionally. 
attributed to Constantine, ranking with the churches at Jerusalem and 
Antioch among the major religious and architectural undertakings of the 
First Christian Emperor. 

Supposedly, our oldest witness is Eusebius of Caesarea. In the work 
attributed to him called the Vita Constantini,’ which is really not a biog- 
raphy of the emperor but a treatise on his religious activities,” it is said that 
Constantine built a church at Constantinople in memory of the apostles, as a 
burial place for himself; and the Vita tells us that after his death Constan- 
tine was buried there. 

This tradition is followed by Paulinus of Nola,* by the church historians 
Socrates and Sozomen,* and by a number of Byzantine historians and chron- 
iclers.° 


IV, 58-60, pp. 141-142; IV, 70-71, pp. 146-147, ed. I. A. Heikel (Berlin, 1902). 

’ The Greek title, Eis τὸν βίον τοῦ μακαρίου Κωνσταντίνου βασιλέως (cf. Heikel’s introduction, 
p. xlv, and Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der griech. Lit., ed. 6, II, 2 [Munich, 1924], Ρ. 
1369), is best represented by De vita Constantini. However, the traditional Latin title is re- 
tained here because it has become familiar and continues to be generally used. 

* Carmina, XIX, 329-342, in C.S.E.L., XXX, p. 180. 

* Socrates, Hist. eccl. I, 16, in P.G. LXVII, 117 A; I, 40, in P.G. LXVII, 180 B. Sozomen, 
Hist. eccl. 11, 34, in P.G. LXVII, 1032 C. 

ὅ Alexander Monachus, De inventione S. Crucis, in P.G. LXXXVII, pt. 3, 4068 C. Theoph- 
anes, A.M. 5816, v. I, p. 23, 30 ff., ed. De Boor (the construction of the Holy Apostles is 
here recorded under the year A.D. 3823/4). Georgius Monachus, p. 501, 2-4, ed. De Boor. 
The Chronicle attributed to Leo Grammaticus (or Symeon Magister), pp. 87, 19-21, and 89, 
2-7 Bonn edition; this information also appears in Theodosii Melitene qui fertur Chrono- 
graphia, ed. T. L. F. Tafel (Munich, 1859), pp. 63-64 (on the composition of the chronicle 
which goes under the names of Symeon, Leo, and Theodosius, see K. Krumbacher, Gesch. d. 
byz. Lit., ed. 2 [Munich, 1897], pp. 200-203, 361-365; J. B. Bury, A Hist. of the Eastern 
Roman Empire [London, 1912], pp. 455-459; G. Moravesik, Die byz. Quellen der Gesch. der 
Tiirkvélker [Budapest, 1942], pp. 321-322). The Patria, I, 48, in Scr. orig. Const., ed. Preger, 
p. 139, 15-17 (“Codinus”); I, 50, p. 140, 9-13; III, 1, p. 214, 5-7; IV, 32, p. 286, 16 #. The 
Synopsis Chronike, in K. N. Sathas, Bibl. graeca medii aevi, VII, p. 48, 4-9. Michael Glycas 
(copying the Patria), Annales, IV, p. 498, 21 ff., Bonn ed. Ignatius of Selymbria, Vita Con- 
stantini et Helenae, in Theophilus Ioannou, Μνημεῖα ᾿Αγιολογικά (Venice, 1884), pp. 224-225 
(on this biography, see M. KraSeninnikov, “Prodromus sylloges vitarum laudationumque SS. 
Constantini M. et Helenae matris eius graece atque slavice mox edendarum,” Revue byzantine 
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On the contrary, the construction of the original church is ascribed to 
Constantius by Philostorgius,” by Procopius in the De aedificiis," by Con- 





[Viz. obozrienie], I [1915], pp. 22, 45-46, 48-51; it is possible that Ignatius merely edited 
or rewrote an earlier work; the style and contents of his Vita are such that one could easily 
believe that it is to be dated as early as the seventh century). The Synaxarium eccl. Const. for 
21 May (Propyl. ad Acta SS. Novembris; Acta SS., LXIII), ed. H. Delehaye, p. 697, 34 ff. (on 
this notice, see KraSeninnikov, op. cit., Suppl., pp. 72-74). Theodore Lector speaks of the 
church in a passage from the Historia tripartita preserved in the Marcianus MS. (T), pub- 
lished by J. Bidez, La tradition manuscrite de Sozoméne et la Tripartite de Théodore le Lecteur 
(Texte u. Untersuch., XXXII, 2 b, 1908), p. 61. The Church of the Apostles is mentioned 
also in another passage which has been attributed to Theodore. There exists an epitome of 
Theodore’s historical works which was compiled at the latest at the beginning of the eighth 
century (Opitz, R.E., V A, 1875 ff.). This epitome used Josephus, Eusebius, and Theodore, 
and then continued Theodore’s work up to the reign of Phocas (602-610). The epitome itself 
is not preserved, but extracts exist in various MSS. The establishment of the text has not yet 
been attempted, and it is difficult to know how far the passages published in P.G. LXXXVI 
represent Theodore’s own statements. Here (cols. 212-213) the statement is made that 
Constantius brought to Constantinople the relics of Timothy, Andrew, and Luke, and placed 
them in the Church of the Apostles which he himself inaugurated (ἐγκαινισθέντι). This appears 
to contradict the information preserved in the Marcianus MS. Since the sources and tradition 
of the epitome have not been established, it would seem hazardous to attribute to Theodore 
himself the statement that Constantius inaugurated the church, unless we are to suppose that 
Theodore worked in such uncritical fashion that he reproduced the contradictory statements 
from different sources without noticing or caring for the disagreement. The attribution of the 
inauguration of the church to Constantius may represent a statement from another source 
which was introduced by an editor into Theodore’s work. In any case it seems impossible to 
use these two passages as evidence that, in Theodore’s opinion, the Church of the Apostles 
was begun by Constantine and completed by Constantius. 

° Hist. eccl., UI, 2, pp. 32-88, ed. Bidez; cf. the version in the Artemii Passio, 17 (ibid.). 

"J, 4, 19, p. 25, 7, ed. Haury. Some scholars have been misled by faulty texts of Procopius. 
In the texts of the De aed. which were in use in Du Cange’s time, it was stated, in the passage 
on the building of Justinian’s Church of the Apostles, that the original church had been built 
by Constantine. These texts were based on inferior MSS., and their editors were so much 
under the influence of the Eusebian tradition that they did not perceive that the sense of the 
sentence in question makes it plain that Procopius meant that the church had been built by 
Constantius, not Constantine. These early texts stated that Constantine built the church and 
that he buried the body of his father Constantine there: Κωνσταντῖνος μὲν βασιλεὺς τοῦτον δὴ 
TOV νεὼν + - - ἐδείματο weet οὗ δὴ καὶ Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ πατρὸς τὸν νεκρὸν ἔθετο. This of course 
is impossible, since Constantine the Great’s father was Constantius Chlorus. Nevertheless the 
sense of the Greek is reproduced in Maltretus’ Latin version of 1633: Illic et Constantini patris 
cadaver condiderat [sc. Constantinus]. In order to understand the statement about the burial 
of “his father Constantine,” it is necessary to suppose that the subject of the sentence is 
Κωνστάντιος, not Κωνσταντῖνος. Du Cange alone perceived the significance of the passage. He 
did not have an opportunity to verify the readings in the MSS. (the principal MS., Haury’s V, 
is in the Vatican), but he pointed out (Const. Christ. [Paris, 1680], Book IV, p. 106) that it 
was necessary to emend the then current text so as to make Procopius’ statement read that the 
church was built by Constantius, rather than Constantine. This self-evident correction was 
overlooked in the Venice reprint of Maltretus’ edition (1729); and when W. Dindorf edited 
the De aed. for the Bonn series (1838) he reprinted Maltretus’ text and translation (p. 189). 
The faulty Greek text thus continued to circulate, and a translation of it was printed by J. P. 
Richter in his collection of texts on the church (Quellen der byz. Kunstgesch. [Vienna, 1897], 
Ρ. 105). The traditional Latin version of Maltretus, reprinted in the Bonn edition, had made 
clear the contradiction implied by the Greek text as it stood. Richter’s translation, however, 
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stantine of Rhodes in his description of the Wonders of Constantinople and 
of the Church of the Apostles (see Figure 13),° by Nikolaos Mesarites ° in 


misinterpreted the Greek in such a way that a person who did not consult the original would 
not perceive that there was something wrong in the Greek; according to Richter’s version, 
Constantine the Great built the church, and buried the body of his father there. The last 
phrase of the sentence quoted above is mistakenly rendered “Und dorthin setzte er [sc. Kon- 
stantin] auch die Leiche des Vaters des Konstantin bei.” To give the sense of Richter’s trans- 
lation, the original would have to contain τοῦ before Κωνσταντίνου, and even in this case the 
word order would be very unusual. τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ Κωνσταντίνου would be indicated for the 
sense which Richter gives; and even so the Greek would be awkward. The subject of the 
sentence (in Richter’s understanding of it) already being Κωνσταντῖνος, we should not expect 
any writer of correct Greek to repeat the name in an oblique case. Had Procopius meant what 
Richter thought he did, he would almost certainly have written οὗ δὴ καὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ πατρὸς τὸν 
νεκρὸν ἔθετο. Richter evidently did not know Du Cange’s observation on the difficulty. Th. 
Reinach, when he wrote his commentary on Constantine of Rhodes, independently perceived 
the difficulty noted by Du Cange, but did not have an opportunity to consult the MSS., and 
merely pointed out the necessary correction (Revue des études grecques, IX [1896], p. 92, 
n. 3). A. Heisenberg (Grabeskirche u. Apostelkirche [Leipzig, 1908], II, p. 110, n. 7) was 
reminded of the difficulty by Du Cange, and requested J. Haury, who was then preparing his 
Teubner text of Procopius, to verify the MS. readings. Haury reported that in V, the best 


T 
MS., the subject of the sentence, previously printed as Κωνσταντῖνος, actually was Κωνσταν, 


i.e., Κωνστάντιος; and the correction was made in Haury’s Teubner edition of the De aed. 
(1913). It has thus been only in comparatively recent years that scholars in general have 
understood that the text of Procopius actually states that the original church was built by 
Constantius; and this gain has been on occasion offset by the continued use, by some stu- 
dents, of Richter’s collection and of the Bonn text of the De aed. 

* Line 477, which appears on f. 143” of the unique MS. of Constantine (A 170, Laura of 
St. Athanasius, Mt. Athos; No. 1661, 11, Cat. of the Gr. MSS. in the Library of the Laura on 
Mt. Athos, by Spyridon, monk and physician, and Sophronios Eustratiades [Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925]). On this folio, which is reproduced here in Fig. 18,1. 477 is the thirteenth from 
the top in the left-hand column (the successive lines are not arranged in columns, but follow 
each other across the page). In the two editions of Constantine’s poem which have been 
published, by E. Legrand in the Revue des études grecques, IX (1896), pp. 32-65 (with 
commentary by Th. Reinach, pp. 66-108), and by G. P. Begleri, Greek text, with introduc- 
tion and notes in Russian (Odessa, 1896), the name of the founder of the church is given as 
Κωνσταντίνου. Actually, a photograph of the MS. made on Mt. Athos in 1946 (from which 
Fig. 13 is reproduced) shows the reading of the MS. to be Κωνσταντίου, spelled out in full so 
that there is no possibility of misunderstanding. Begleri appears to have edited his text from 
a longhand copy, in which the name might have been incorrectly transcribed by a copyist who 
was so familiar with the Eusebian tradition that he wrote the name automatically. Legrand, 
though he had a photograph of the MS. (see his introduction to his edition, p. 33), fell into 
the same error. The mistake in transcription went unsuspected because the names of Con- 
stantine and Constantius, in the genitive, are metrically equivalent. I have prepared a new 
text of Constantine’s poem (edited from a photograph), with translation and commentary, 
which will be published as a part of the study of the Church of the Apostles which is being 
prepared by Professors A. M. Friend, Jr., F. Dvornik, Paul A. Underwood, and myself. 

*Ch. I and XXXIX, pp. 10-11, 81-82, ed. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche u. Apostelkirche 
(Leipzig, 1908), II. Constantine, Mesarites expressly says, was buried originally in the 
Church of St. Acacius, a shrine (close to the site of the Holy Apostles) which had been built 
by Constantine himself in honor of one of the principal martyrs of Byzantium. Later (Mesarites 
states), Constantius built a mausoleum for the reception of his father’s body, and moved the 
body there; and still later Constantius built the Church of the Apostles near the mausoleum. 
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his description of the church, by Symeon Metaphrastes, and by a passage in 
the Synaxarium.” 

There is similar disagreement in the accounts of the construction of the 
Mausoleum of Constantine which was associated with the Church of the 
Apostles. The Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius describes the disposi- 
tion of Constantine’s sarcophagus, surrounded by twelve θῆκαι for the 
apostles, in such a way that it appears that the writer intended to describe 
the mausoleum, though a mausoleum as such is not specifically named.” 
Sozomen and the Patria” state, more precisely, that Constantine built his 
own mausoleum. On the other hand, the construction of the mausoleum is 
ascribed to Constantius by Philostorgius and Mesarites.* According to 
Mesarites, Constantine was buried first in the Church of St. Acacius,* one of 


I have prepared a new text of Mesarites’ ekphrasis (edited from a photograph), with trans- 
lation and commentary, which will be published as a part of the study mentioned in the 
preceding note. 

*Symeon Metaphrastes, Martyrium 5. Artemii, 8, in P.G. CXV, 1169; Vita S. Timothei, 
III, 11-12, in P.G. CXIV, 772 B-C. Synaxarium eccl. Const. for 22 Jan., p. 412, 16-33, ed. 
Delehaye. 

™ IV, 60, pp. 141-142, ed. Heikel. The writer of the passage was evidently anxious to make 
it clear that it was intended that services be held at Constantine’s tomb. J. Lassus (Sanctu- 
aires chrétiens de Syrie [Paris, 1947], p. 109) suggests that the phraseology of the passage 
(καὶ ἐκκλησιάζειν) shows that the writer considered this an unusual arrangement. It should be 
noted, however, that ἐκκλησιάξειν is not at all an unusual word (see the examples cited in the 
lexica of Du Cange and Sophocles), so that its use here need not be as significant as M. 
Lassus believes. 

1 Sozomen, Hist. eccl., ΤΙ, 34, in P.G., LXVII, 1082 C. Patria, p. 140, 9-18, ed. Preger. 

* Philostorg., loc. cit. (above, n. 6). Mes., locc. citt. (above, n. 9). This tradition also 
appears in Zonaras, XIII, 4, 28, v. III, p. 24, 14 ff., Bonn ed. 

4 Constantine seems to have built two churches at Constantinople dedicated to St. 
Acacius: cf. Du Cange, Const. Christ., Book IV, p. 118 (to the texts cited there, add Mesarites, 
I, pp. 10-11, ed. Heisenberg, and note that the passages in the Patria cited by Du Cange are 
to be found at pp. 74, 8; 140, 10; 214, 4; 219, 6; 253, 5 and 19, in Preger’s edition), and in 
addition, S. Salaville, “Les églises Saint-Acace 4 Constantinople,” Echos d Orient, XII (1909), 
pp. 103-108; A. Van Millingen, Byz. Constantinople: The Walls of the City (London, 1899), 
pp. 218, 303; A. Grabar, Martyrium (Paris, 1943-46), I, p. 71, n. 8; H. Delehaye in Anal. 
Boll., XXXI (1912), pp. 228 ff.; id., “Deux Typica Byzantins de l’époque des Paléologues,” 
Acad. r. de Belgique, Cl. des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques, Mémoires, sér. 2, 
tome XIII (1921), pp. 153-154. St. Acacius was evidently chosen for commemoration because 
he was a Cappadocian soldier who was martyred at Byzantium under Diocletian in 303; cf. 
S. Salaville, “Acace,” No. 2, Baudrillart, Dict. dhist. et de géogr. eccl., I, 237-240. We have 
no evidence for the precise location of the Church of St. Acacius, which, according to Mesarites 
(loc. cit.) stood near the Church of the Apostles. However, we know from the Notitia urbis 
Const. (p. 237, ed. O. Seeck) that it was in Regio X (the Holy Apostles was in Regio ΧΙ), 
and a passage in the Patria (p. 253, 19 ff., app. crit., ed. Preger) may show that this church 
was “at the Imperial Gate,” ἐν τῇ βασιλικῇ πόρτᾳ. This gate has not been identified, but it 
seems likely that it was in the Wall of Constantine; on the course of this wall near the Holy 
Apostles, see van Millingen, op. cit., pp. 15-33; Th. Preger, “Studien zur Topographie Kon- 
stantinopels, III: Die Konstantinsmauer,” Byz. Ztschr., XIX (1910), pp. 450-461; F. Krischen, 
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Constantine’s own buildings, and his body was later transferred to the 
mausoleum, which was built by Constantius.” 

Finally, three chronicles, without mentioning who had built the church, 
record that it was dedicated in A.D. 370.*° 

The same divergence appears in the statements concerning the relics of 
the Apostles Andrew, Luke, and Timothy, which were among the chief 
treasures of the church. Some of the sources which say that Constantine 
built the church also state that the emperor placed the relics of the three 
apostles in it,’ while some of the sources which ascribe the church to Con- 
stantius state that it was he who brought the relics to it.“* The Vita Con- 
stantini, we are surprised to learn, does not mention these relics. 

Such, briefly, are the two traditions. Let us examine certain details which 


Die Landmauer von Konstantinopel (Berlin, 1938), p. 4, fig. 1. As to whether the Church of 
St. Acacius was within or without the wall, we have no evidence. Its possible location near 
the gate, however, is of interest in connection with the question whether the church, as the 
original burial place of Constantine, would have been intra muros or extra muros; on the 
location of early martyria in this respect, see Grabar, op. cit., I, pp. 210-213. On the incident 
of the transfer of Constantine’s body by the bishop Macedonius, which M. Grabar discusses 
on p. 231, see further below, n. 58, and p. 74. 

® Several sources state or imply that Constantine was buried at the Holy Apostles, by 
which of course they might mean that the burial actually took place in the mausoleum, which 
would, in the usage prevailing at least in later times, be considered a part of the church. The 
Vita Constantini, at IV, 71, p. 147, ed. Heikel, implies that Constantine was buried at the 
Holy Apostles immediately after his death. Socrates (I, 40, in P.G., LXVII. 180 B) describes 
the funeral and says that Constantine was buried immediately “in the church named for the 
Apostles.” Sozomen (loc. cit. [above, n. 12]) says that Constantius after the funeral buried 
his father “in the church named for the Apostles, where Constantine himself, while still living, 
prepared his own tomb.” Alexander Monachus (loc. cit. [above, n. 5]) describes the funeral; 
he does not say specifically that Constantine was buried at the church, but does say that 
Constantine had built the church “that the emperors and priests might be buried there” (this 
does not mean both priests and emperors, but is an allusion to the priestly character of the 
imperial office; see L. Bréhier, “ ‘Tepevs καὶ βασιλεύς, Mémorial L. Petit [Bucharest, 1948], 
pp. 41-45). The Chronicon Paschale (p. 533, 15-17, Bonn ed.) records that Constantine was 
buried “in the Church of the Holy Apostles, in which lie the remains of the holy apostles 
Andrew . . . Luke . . . and Timothy,” but does not say that the burial took place immedi- 
ately after the funeral. Theophanes (A.M. 5828, p. 39, 32-33, ed. De Boor) records that 
Constantius buried his father “in the Apostles.” Zonaras (loc. cit. [above, n. 13]) writes that 
Constantius gave his father a “magnificent funeral, and buried him in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, in a separate stoa, however, which he himself built as a tomb for his father” (stoa 
here might mean the mausoleum; the term was used of any building which consisted primarily 
of, or even contained, a colonnade; see Heisenberg, op. cit., II, p. 107, and G. Downey, “The 
Architectural Significance of the Use of the Words stoa and basilike in Classica] Literature,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, XLI [1937], pp. 194-211). 

*° Chronica Constantinopolitana, an. 370, p. 242, ed. Mommsen, Chron. Min. I. St. Jerome, 
Chron., an. 370, p. 245, ed. Helm. Chron. Pasch., p. 559, 13-15, Bonn ed. 

“ Paulinus of Nola, cited above, n. 3. Leo Gram., p. 87, 19-21, Bonn ed. 

* St. Jerome, Chron., ann. 356, 357, pp. 240-241, ed. Helm. Chron. Pasch., p. 542, 7-11 
and 14-18, Bonn ed. Philostorg., cited above, n. 6. Theod. Lect., P.G., LXXXVI, 212-213. 
Chron. Const., pp. 238-239, ed. Mommsen, Chron. Min. I. 
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appear in them. We may begin with the Vita Constantini, in which two 
passages are devoted to the building. The first (IV, 58-60) describes the 
church and gives an account of Constantine’s purpose in building it, and of 
his death. The second (IV, 70-71) describes Constantine’s funeral and the 
placing of his body in the church. After describing the funeral, the Vita 
goes on to say (IV, 71, p. 147, ed. Heikel): “And in this respect also God 
showed favor to the man who worshipped him, in that after his death, He 
gave the empire to his own beloved sons, his successors, and He deemed him 
worthy of the burial-place which he had earnestly desired, along with the 
memory of the apostles; “ὃ so that it is possible to see even now the earthly 
tabernacle of his thrice-blessed soul (as ὁρᾶν (ἔστι) εἰσέτι καὶ νῦν τὸ μὲν τῆς 
τρισμακαρίας ψυχῆς σκῆνος), glorified likewise with the title of the apostles,” 
and frequented by the people of God, honored both by divine ordinances 
and by mystic services, and enjoying participation in holy prayers.” 

The statement that “it is possible to see even now” the tomb of Con- 
stantine is very curious indeed. Eusebius died before 340, and there is 
reason to believe that his death occurred in May 338, just a year after Con- 
stantine’s.” It is impossible to believe that Eusebius himself, if he wrote 
this passage a short time after Constantine’s death, can have had any reason 
to mention that the emperor’s tomb was to be seen “even now” at the Holy 
Apostles. On the contrary, such a remark is a familiar and widely employed 
stock motif of popular chronicles and edifying works, in which it is used, 
often rather naively, in order to lend verisimilitude to tales designed for 
simple audiences.” The presence of the phrase here indicates that this pas- 


” I.e., God deemed Constantine worthy of (1) lying in the place he had wished to be 
buried, and (2) sharing the memory of the Apostles. μνήμη could be understood in the sense 
of tomb (“memorial”), in which case the sense would be that God deemed Constantine 
worthy of being buried in the memorial of the Apostles. 

Ἦ ἔστι added by Heikel. 

™ Cf. Romans viii, 16-17 (Revised Standard Version): “. . . it is the Spirit himself bearing 
witness with our spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God 
and fellow heirs of Christ, provided we suffer with him in order that we may also be glorified 
with him (εἴπερ συμπάσχομεν, ἵνα καὶ cvvdokacbapev).” 

™ Eusebius was seventy-five when Constantine died on 22 May 337; he died himself 
before 340; E. Schwartz, “Eusebios,” R.E., VI, 1434. G. Pasquali, “Die Composition der Vita 
Constantini des Eusebius,” Hermes, XLV (1910), p. 386, places his death in May 398; this 
date is accepted by J. Maurice, Bull. de la Soc. nat. des antiq. de France, 1918, p. 387, n. 2. 

“ See, for example, Joshua vii, 26; ix, 27; I Kings viii, 8; II Chron. v, 9; Dio Cass., LXII, 
17, 2; Scr. hist. Aug., Pert., Π, 8; Ant. Pius, VIII, 2; Theodoret, Hist. relig., II, in P.G. 
LXXXII, 1313 A; Marc. Comes, Chron., an. 390 (Mommsen, Chron. min., II, p. 62, 24-25); 
an. 403 (ibid., p. 67, 19-21); Ephraemius, Chron., v. 5598, p. 230, Bonn ed. The sixth- 
century chronicler John Malalas, who wrote for popular consumption, frequently states that 
inscriptions and other monuments “are still to be seen” when it is certain that he cannot have 
seen them himself; he must have borrowed the phrase from his sources, or have added it of his 
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sage, in the form in which we have it, cannot be wholly the work of Eusebius, 
but must have been revised some time after his death by a writer who sought 
to make his testimony as impressive as possible, and for this purpose em- 


ployed a simple literary device which was familiar to his readers and 
himself.?* 


Another curious point is that there is a basic disagreement, between the 
Vita Constantini and the other sources which attribute the church to Con- 
stantine, as to the emperor's purpose in building it. According to the Vita 
(IV, 60, p. 141, 25 ff., ed. Heikel), Constantine built the church for the per- 
petuation of the memory of the apostles and for the reception of his own 
body, foreseeing that after his death his body “would come to share the title 
of the Apostles.” This, in fact, is what happened, according to the later pas- 
sage (IV, 71). It seems quite surprising to find that although this tradition 
of Constantine as the Thirteenth Apostle came later to have a considerable 
vogue,’ Socrates, Sozomen, and the other writers who state that Constan- 


own initiative: G. Downey, “References to Inscriptions in the Chronicle of Malalas,” Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, LXVI (1935), pp. 55-72. 

“The words ὡς ὁρᾶν (ἔστι) εἰσέτι καὶ νῦν are omitted in some MSS. of the Vita. On the 
MSS., see the Introduction to Heikel’s edition, pp. ix-xxviii, and the further discussion in his 
Kritische Beitrdége zu den Constantin-Schriften des Eusebius, in Texte τι. Untersuch., XXXVI, 
4 (1911), pp. 49-81. 

” The tradition of Constantine the isapostolos reflects the “subtle glorification of the 
Church’s patron” (C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture [Oxford, 1940], p. 
208). It appears in Theodoret (H.E., I, 1, in P.G., LXXXII, 884). Constantine’s calling was 
spoken of in the terminology of Gal. i, 1: “Paul, an apostle (not of men, neither by men, but 
by Jesus Christ, and God the Father).” Mesarites (p. 82, 7, ed. Heisenberg) calls Constantine 
the “thirteenth herald of the orthodox faith,” after the twelve apostles. Thus Constantine was 
in a sense equated with Paul: A. Baumstark, “Konstantin, der ‘Apostelgleiche,’ u. das Kirch- 
engesangbuch des Severus von Antiocheia,” in Konstantin d. G. u. seine Zeit, ed. F. J. 
Dolger (Freiburg-i.-Br., 1913), pp. 248-254 (Rém. Quartalschrift, Suppl. XIX). It is sug- 
gestive that Mesarites (pp. 87-88, ed. Heisenberg) appears to mention a statue of Paul out- 
side the Church of the Apostles. Constantine’s reputed plan for his own burial would easily 
give rise to the further step in which the emperor was elevated to be thirteenth Apostle just 
as Alexander the Great, Hadrian, and Alexander Severus had been elevated to the position of 
the Thirteenth God (the twelve apostles being the Christian counterparts of the twelve ancient 
gods): O. Weinreich, “Konstantin der Grosse als Dreizehnter Apostel u. die religionspolitische 
Tendenz seiner Grabeskirche,” Triskaidekadische Studien (Giessen, 1916), pp. 3-14 (Reli- 
gionsgeschichtl. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, XVI, 1); idem, “Zwolfgotter,” Roscher, Lex. d. 
griech. u. rom. Mythologie, V1, 787-88, 847-48; cf. A. Grabar, Martyrium (Paris, 1943-46), 
I, p. 233, n. 3; O. Treitinger, Die ostrém. Kaiser- u. Reichsidee (Jena, 1938), pp. 129-130; 
N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (London, 1931; Proc. of the 
British Academy, XV), pp. 93-95; A. Kaniuth, Die Beisetzung Konstantins des Grossen: 
Untersuchungen zur religidsen Haltung des Kaisers (Breslauer Histor. F orschungen, 18; 
Breslau, 1941), pp. 35-38, 62-64. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulos, ca. 1317 A.D. ( Hist. 
eccl., VIII, 55, in P.G., CXLVI, 220 B-D), states in fact that “Constantine, while stil] living, 
had prepared a tomb for himself [at the Holy Apostles], which was formerly an altar of the 
pagans, called that of the Twelve Gods.” It must be noted that Nicephorus Callistus is known 
to have embroidered some of the information which he gives concerning the statue of Con- 
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tine built the church have nothing whatever to say about his having built it 
because he wished or expected to become isapostolos. Socrates and Sozomen, 
in fact, have a quite different conception of Constantine's purpose. Socrates 
says that Constantine had built the church in order that “the emperors and 
priests should not be separated from the relics of the apostles.” ** Sozomen, 
on the other hand, instead of saying that Constantine had intended that 
future emperors should be buried at the Holy Apostles, writes that “Con- 
stantine, while still living, had prepared his own tomb” at the Holy Apostles, 
and that “from this [the burial of Constantine] the custom took its begin- 
ning, and after this the Christian emperors who died in Constantinople were 
laid there.” ** This disagreement gives added reason for suspecting that the 
passages in question in the Vita Constantini are not, in their present form, 
wholly the work of Eusebius. A statement by Eusebius himself as to Con- 
stantine’s purpose in building the Church of the Apostles would have carried 
such authority that it would have had to be accepted by later writers.” 


stantine the Great on the Forum of Constantine, adding a detail concerning a cross on the 
globe held by the emperor which evidently did not exist as he describes it (or he may have 
reproduced the information from a source); see A. Frolow, “La dédicace de Constantinople 
dans la tradition byzantine,” Rev. de [hist. des religions, CKXVII (1944), p. 67, n. 1, and 
Baynes, op. cit., pp. 93-94. Nicephorus followed the tradition according to which Constantine 
dedicated Constantinople to Christ, which is almost certainly not true, it being much more 
likely that the city was dedicated with purely pagan rites: Frolow, op. cit., pp. 69, 73, 85, 
126. There appears to be an echo of this tradition in Chrysostom’s 26th homily on II Corinth. 
Chrysostom (4, in P.G., LXI, 580ff.) points out the contrast between the present state of 
the church, at peace, and the period of persecution. Now, he says, people are inclined to be 
Jax, and have filled the church with countless evils; formerly Christians were sober minded. 
He proceeds to tell how idolatries gained ground when men were admired beyond their 
deserts. Thus for example human rulers were decreed by the Roman State to be the Thirteenth 
God. After a discussion on this theme, he closes with a reference to the imperial tombs at 
Constantinople (§5), pointing out the humble relationship of the emperors to the apostles 
near whom they were buried; Constantius, he notes, was doing Constantine a great honor in 
burying him “at the vestibule of the fisherman.” There is of course no proof that Chrysostom, 
in castigating the present state of the church and the idolatries which led to the elevation of 
Alexander and others as the Thirteenth God, had Constantine the Great in mind; but the 
comparison could well have occurred to his hearers, and it seems certain in any case that 
there must have been many who disapproved of the conception of Constantine as isapostolos 
and as the equal of Christ. A reflection of this feeling may appear in Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
invective against Julian (Or. V, Contra Iulianum Il, 17, in P.G., XXXV, 685 C-688 A), in 
which Gregory remarks that the members of the imperial family buried at the Church of the 
Apostles have “almost equal honors” with the Apostles. 

9 Socrates, Hist. eccl., 1, 40, in P.G., LXVII, 180 B. The phrase “emperors and priests” 
refers to the emperors in their sacerdotal capacity; see above, n. 15. Our evidence indicates 
that bishops and patriarchs were buried at the Holy Apostles only for special reasons. The 
evidence for burials at the church is collected in my commentary on the texts concerning the 
church in the study mentioned above in nn. 8-9. 

7 Hist. eccl., Il, 34, in P.G., LXVII, 1032 C. 

8 For a review and discussion of these questions, see Agathe Kaniuth, Die Beisetzung 
Konstantins des Grossen: Untersuchungen zur religidsen Haltung des Kaisers (Breslauer 
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There is, in fact, ample reason to believe, from other evidence, that the 
Vita Constantini as we have it cannot have come entirely from the pen of 
Eusebius. It is highly probable, of course, that Eusebius wrote a treatise on 
the emperor's religious life and activities, of the same general character as 
the document which we now possess. There are, however, a number of clear 
indications, in addition to those which have just been pointed out, that the 
original treatise must have been revised after Eusebius’ death. It was only 
natural that the circumstances attending the triumph and establishment of 
the Christian church should produce not only factual accounts of the con- 
version of the First Christian Emperor and of the labors which he performed 
in behalf of his Church, but a generous amount of panegyric and praise, 





Histor. Forschungen, 18; Breslau, 1941). See the reviews of this dissertation by A. M. 
Schneider, Gétt. gelehrte Anzeigen 1942, pp. 117-128, and W. Ensslin, Klio, XXXVI 
(1944), pp. 255-257, also the remarks by Ensslin in Byzantion, XVIII (1946-48), p. 269, 
and by A. Grabar, Martyrium (Paris, 1943-46), I, p. 250, n. 1. Another explanation of Con- 
stantine’s purpose and procedure in building the Church of the Apostles is offered by F. 
Wieland, Mensa und Confessio, Studien iiber den Altar der altchristlichen Liturgie; Teil Il: 
Altar und Altargrab der christl. Kirchen im 4. Jh. (Munich, 1906 — Leipzig, 1912), pp. 86-87 
(Veréffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miinchen. 2. Reihe, Nr. 11). 
Wieland thinks that there was a desire to duplicate the church built at the Holy Sepulcher, 
and that Constantine built the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople so that the new 
capital might have a church of apostles similar to that at Rome. Constantine did not place 
apostles’ relics in the church, Wieland thinks, because the custom had not yet arisen of obtain- 
ing relics. Certain errors in Wieland’s statements may be noted. It is misleading to say (p. 86) 
that Constantine’s church was built “am Marktplatz”; while there may very well have been a 
square in front of the church, Wieland’s phraseology suggests that the church stood on the 
principal forum of the city, which so far as we know is not true. It is inaccurate to write (p. 
87) that Constantine’s. Mausoleum was erected “in der Vorhalle” of the church; this statement 
is based upon a misunderstanding of Chrysostom’s references (Hom. contra Iudaeos et 
Gentiles, 9, in P.G., XLVIII, 825; Hom. in Epist. II ad Cor., XXVI, 5, in P.G., LXI, 582) to 
the burial of the emperors in the mausoleum. Wieland is mistaken in stating that St. Jerome 
writes that Arcadius transferred the relics of the Prophet Samuel to the church, Actually, 
Jerome says only that Arcadius took Samuel’s bones in Thraciam (Contra Vigilantium, 5, in 
P.L., XXUI, 358 B; this passage is wrongly cited by Wieland as col. 343). Wieland also gives 
a mistaken reference to the passage in Jerome, De viris illustribus, 8, in which, he says, 
Jerome mentions Constantius’ translation of the relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to the 
Church of the Apostles. The passage is at col. 651, not col. 622, as Wieland writes, and 
Jerome here states that Constantius buried the relics of Luke and Andrew in Constantinople, 
without mentioning the Church of the Apostles. Jerome mentions Constantius’ burial of 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy at Constantinople (again without mentioning the Church of the 
Apostles) in Contra Vigilantium, 51, in P.L., XXIII, 358 B (a passage which Wieland does 
not note). Wieland does not mention the tradition that it was Constantine, not Constantius, 
who took the relics of the three apostles to his new Church of the Apostles. Wieland discusses 
the church in another part of his study (pp. 101-102). There he examines the reasons why in 
the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius (IV, 60, pp. 141-142, ed. Heikel) it is stated that 
Constantine ordered that services be conducted at his grave. This shows, Wieland thinks, that 
this was an unusual use of an altar, and Constantine’s action indicates that the celebration of 


services on days other than saints’ festivals and the permanent location of altars in martyria 
were both exceptional. 3 | : 
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designed for the satisfaction and edification of the faithful and for the con- 
fusion of their adversaries. Constantine, no matter how great even his real 
deeds may have been, was fated to become not only a heroic but a legendary 
figure. Scholars have perceived a number of inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
in the Vita which can only represent additions and interpolations made after 
Eusebius’ death, sometimes with the purpose of making the Vita a vehicle 
for particular ideas and points of view. It must be pointed out at once that, 
as N. H. Baynes has observed,” the critics of the panegyric have sometimes 
failed to take account of the professed purpose of the work, which was 
(I, 11, p. 12, 30-81, ed. Heikel) “to speak and write only of the matters 
which concern his [Constantine's] eager religious life (μόνα τὰ πρὸς τὸν 
θεοφιλῆ συντείνοντα βίον λέγειν τε καὶ ypadew).” However, the promise and 
the performance are quite different. 

In 1882 P. Meyer pointed out *° that while the writer of the introduction 
to the Vita states (in the words quoted in part above) that the purpose of 
the work is to treat only of Constantine’s religious life, the book actually 
describes Constantine’s victory over the barbarians of the Rhine, and his 
conquest of Britain (I, 25), the war against Maxentius (I, 26-40), Con- 
stantine’s triumphs over the barbarians (I, 46), and the conquest of the 
Scythians and the Sarmatians (IV, 5-6). In I, 28, it is stated that no account 
will be given in the present work of the downfall of the tyrants who made 
war upon the churches of God; yet considerable space is devoted to the 
downfall of Galerius and Maximinus (I, 55-59). A few years later A. Crivel- 
lucci ** devoted an elaborate study to the collection and examination of 
errors and contradictions in the Vita, in which he pointed out, among other 

Ὁ Cambr. Anc. Hist., XI, p. 718. 

* “De vita Constantini Eusebiana,” Festschrift dem Gymnasium Adolfinum zu Moers .. . 
gediwmet vom Lehrerkollegium des Gymnasiums zu Crefeld (Bonn, 1882), pp. 23-28. 

Ὁ The passage is as follows (I, 11, p. 12, 23 ff. ed. Heikel): “It is my intention to omit 
most of the acts of imperial generalship of this thrice-blessed man, such as his engagements 
and battles, his successes in war and his victories and the trophies he won from his enemies 
and his triumphs; and also the legislation which was enacted by him in time of peace for the 
restoration of his subjects as a whole and for the benefit of individuals, and likewise the dis- 
positions which he made for the advantage of the subjects of his state, as well as most of the 
other efforts of his imperial labors, which are remembered by everyone, the purpose of our 
present undertaking being to speak and write only of those things which concern his eager 
religious life. And since even these things are myriad, I shall choose those which have come 
to my knowledge which are most appropriate and are worthy of being recorded for posterity, 
and I shall set them forth as briefly as possible.” With this profession of purpose may be 
compared the remark of Socrates, in the prooemium of his Ecclesiastical History (P.G., 
LXVII, 33 A), that Eusebius, in his work on the life of Constantine, was more interested in 
elaborate praise of the emperor than in accurate statement of fact. 


* Della fede storica di Eusebio nella Vita di Constantino (Appendice al vol. primo della 
Storia delle relazione tra lo Stato e la Chiesa, Bologna, 1886) (Livorno, 1888). 
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things, that later church historians felt it necessary to note that the Vita’s 
accounts of certain events were not correct. 

A further study along the same lines was published in 1910 by G. Pas- 
quali,** who noted that the text of the Vita as we have it contains major 
alterations and additions which must have been made after Eusebius’ death. 
Pursuing the same course of investigation, Jules Maurice ** concluded that 
the Vita was retouched first by Eusebius himself and then, after the author’s 
death, was again worked over by some one who was favorable to the reli- 
gious policy of Constantius, which differed from his father’s. Not only 
(Maurice points out) does the Vita differ in essential points from Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History, but it contradicts itself with regard to the religious 
policy of Constantine. Ο. Stahlin * came to a similar result. 

The most detailed study of the question in recent years is that of H. 
Grégoire,** who points out that while the Vita may contain a kernel of ma- 
terial by Eusebius, there is much in the book that could not possibly have 
been written by him. The treatise, Grégoire shows, gives a confused and 
inaccurate picture of the wars between Licinius and Constantine in 314 and 
824. The writer of the description of the wars, in Grégoire’s opinion, could 
have been neither Eusebius himself nor a contemporary of the events de- 
scribed; this writer had before him a nearly accurate account of the two 
wars, but either he did not understand it, or it misled him.” In one sense, 
indeed, as Grégoire remarks, the Vita is a kind of “Christian pendant” of the 
Historia Augusta, being written to glorify Constantine and to describe the 
pious works which it would be suitable for the first Christian emperor to 
have performed. In its present form, Grégoire concludes, the Vita represents 
the work of Euzoius, the Arian Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine (ca. 370 — 
ca. 380), who had come into possession of Eusebius’ papers and library; and 


~ “Die Composition der Vita Constantini des Eusebius,” Hermes, XLV (1910), pp. 
369-386. 

* Bull. de la Soc. nat. des antiq. de France, 1918, pp. 387-396; ibid., 1919, pp. 154-155. 

“In Schmid and Stéhlin’s revision of Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 6th 
ed., II, 2 (Munich, 1924), p. 1369. Stahlin believes that the work was left infinished at 
Eusebius’ death and was subsequently enlarged by the insertion of various kinds of material 
notably the documents which are quoted in the present text. These documents Stahlin helieves 
to be genuine. 

* “Eusébe n’est pas l’auteur de la ‘Vita Constantini’ dans sa forme actuelle et Constantin 
ne s est pas ‘converti’ en 312,” Byzantion, XIII (1938), pp. 561-583. 

“ Grégoire writes (ibid., p. 582): “Affirmer que la guerre de 314, suivie de la paix et 
d'une nouvelle guerre (324), eut pour cause unique la ‘persécution’ de Licinius contre les 
chrétiens, persécution qui n’est pas antérieure ἃ 320, cest aussi ‘fort’ que d’affirmer par 
exemple, que M. Poincaré occupa la Ruhr (en 1923) parce que M. Hitler y persécutait les 
Juifs. Un livre que contiendrait cette affirmation, et qui serait donné pour une oeuvre de M 
André Tardieu, parue en 1940, serait 4 bon droit rejeté par la critique des ages futurs. . .” | 
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the version which we possess was not published before the latter part of the 
fourth century. Moreover, Grégoire points out,”* the Vita is the only one of 
the works attributed to Eusebius which contains a description of the famous 
vision which Constantine is supposed to have had in 312; and this vision is 
mentioned by no writer of the fourth century, but appears first in Socrates 
and Sozomen. This circumstance, Grégoire contends, shows that Eusebius 
himself knew nothing of the supposed vision; that the legend of the vision 
originated elsewhere; and that its presence in the Vita reveals once more the 
hand of an interpolator.” 

A recent study by W. Seston * points out that the Vita is not consistent 
with itself on major points of Constantine’s religious policy, and that its 
statement on the philosophical basis of the Christian emperor’s mission and 
power is exactly the opposite of the statement on the same subject made ὃν 
Eusebius on the occasion of Constantine's thirtieth anniversary as emperor 
in 335, in an oration whose authenticity has not been questioned. 


“Ta vision de Constantin ‘liquidée,’” Byzantion, XIV (1939), pp. 341-351; see also 
Grégoire’s earlier remarks on the same subject in Byzantion, XIII (1938), pp. 568, 578-579, 
583, n. 8. 

* As a comment on Grégoire’s argument, J. Vogt points out (“Berichte iiber Kreuzes- 
erscheinungen aus dem 4. Jr. n. Chr.,” Ann. de ['Inst. de philol. et dhist. orient. et slaves, IX 
[1949], pp. 593-606 [Mél. H. Grégoire]) that Gregory of Nazianzus and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
writing in the fourth century, must have been acquainted with the vision of Constantine. 
Vogt’s observations, however, do not seem to the present writer to prove that the account of 
the vision in the Vita Constantini is not an interpolation. 

“Constantine as a ‘Bishop,’” Journal of Roman Studies, XXXVII (1947), pp. 127-131 
(Papers Presented to N. H. Baynes). See also Seston’s earlier remarks on the Vita Constantini 
in Revue des études anciennes, XL (1988), pp. 106-107, and A. Kaniuth, Die Beisetzung 
Konstantins des Grossen (Diss., Breslau, 1941), pp. 56-58. 

τ The meaning of this, Seston suggests, is to be found in the position taken by Athanasius 
in 338. In the Apologia contra Arianos (3-4, in P.G., XXV, 252-253), written in 346, he 
blames his enemies (the party of Eusebius) for laying questions of discipline and dogma 
before the emperor, and points out that it is the party of Eusebius which uses the external 
power to attack his own followers. In this way Athanasius claims autonomy for the Church 
“in the face of the emperors whom the Arians ask to intervene in the internal affairs of that 
Church.” The conclusion to be drawn from Seston’s study is that in these respects the Vita 
Constantini represents propaganda for the party of Athanasius. Eusebius could hardly have 
attempted to put in the Vita Constantini, which he is supposed to have written shortly after 
the death of Constantine (337), a statement of the emperor’s power and functions which was 
directly opposed to the philosophy which he had set forth in the oration written for the 
Tricennalia in 335. The Vita indeed in its present form is (as has been noted) inconsistent on 
the matter of the imperial functions in church matters. Some passages contain statements 
which are in conformity with Eusebius’ own ideas. It seems certain, however, that the passages 
examined by Seston betray the hand of a follower of Athanasius who interpolated material 
which would serve as propaganda against Constantius’ efforts to set himself up as arbiter in 
church disputes. There does not seem necessarily to be a conflict between Seston’s opinion 
that the passages which he studies represent the work of an adherent of Athanasius, and 
Grégoire’s suggestion that the Vita was put into its present form toward the end of the fourth 
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It is clear that there are good grounds to believe that the Vita Constan- 
tini as we have it contains a noticeable amount of material which cannot 
have been written by Eusebius.“ The studies mentioned above, which deal 
with many different sections of the Vita, all tend in the same direction, sug- 
gesting that an original treatise, written by Eusebius, was later expanded 
and in places reworked, at different times, by a person or persons who sought 
to make the document a vehicle for their own views. As Heikel points out in 
the introduction to his edition of the work (p. XXXVIII, n. 1), a text as im- 
portant and as interesting as a Vita Constantini which bore the name of 
Eusebius would be the object of constant study and would be a peculiarly 
fit subject for exegesis and “improvement.” The scholars who believe that 
the document as we have it is wholly the work of Eusebius have sometimes 
remained unconvinced by the claims of those who have discovered interpo- 
lations and alterations in it, but as A. Piganiol, the writer of the latest sum- 
mary of the debate over the document,” rightly points out, the criticisms 
which find interpolations in the work have not been wholly refuted. 


century. The Vita, as Seston points out, appears certainly to be “a thing of scraps and tatters,” 
and it seems perfectly possible that some of the revisions which it plainly suffered were made 
by different hands and at different times. 

“The Vita is not mentioned in Jerome’s list of Eusebius’ works (De viris ill., LXXXI, 
p. 51, ed. Herding), but this omission, while it may be highly significant, does not constitute 
a decisive argument, since Jerome’s list is not complete in other respects. It is of interest to 
note that from his study of the dedication of Constantinople, A. Frolow concludes that the 
account of the Vita Constantini (III, 48) of the dedication of the city to “the God of the 
martyrs’ is very likely not true, and that the city was actually dedicated, originally, to Tyche 
(“La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine,” Rev. de [hist. des religions, 
CXXVII [1944], pp. 61-127; see also A. Alféldi, “On the Foundation of Constantinople: a 
Few Notes,” Journal of Roman Studies, XXXVII [1947], p. 16; E. Gren, “Zu den Legenden 
von der Griindung Konstantinopels,” Eranos, XLV [1947], pp. 153-164, and A. Piganiol, 
L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 [Paris, 1947], p. 49). I have not had an opportunity to consult 
E. Gren, “Zu den Legenden von der Griindung Konstantinopels,” Commentationes gratula- 

toriae G. Kazarov oblatae, I (Sofia, 1950), pp. 151-157. 

““Lrétat actuel de la question constantinienne 1939/49,” Historia, I (1950), pp. 82-96, 
with bibliography (the title of the paper contains the dates 1930/49, while the running heads 
of the pages, and the table of contents of the fascicule give the dates 1939/49, which, from 
the contents of the paper, seems to be correct). The conservative position is represented by 
N. H. Baynes in his masterly survey of the early stages of the controversy, Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church ( Proceedings of the British Academy, XV; London, 1981), 
but much work has been done since Baynes wrote. To the recent bibliography cited by 
Piganiol may be added the following items which either were not accessible to him, or do not 
fall within the chronological limits of his survey: E. Ivanka, an article on Constantine’s con- 
version to Christianity in the light of new research (in Hungarian), in Theologia (Budapest), 
VI (1939), pp. 312-321; J. Straub, “Konstantins christliches Sendungsbewusstsein,” Das neue 
Bild der Antike, hrsg. von H. Berve, II (Leipzig, 1942), pp. 374-394; A. H. M. Jones, Con- 
stantine and the Conversion of Europe (London, 1948); reviews of this book and of J. Vogt’s 
Constantin der Grosse and of A. Alféldi’s The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome by 
G. Downey, American Journal of Philology, LXXXI (1950), pp. 99-104; reviews of Alféldi, 
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So much, for the moment, for the tradition that the Church of the 
Apostles was built by Constantine the Great. The other tradition, which 
ascribes the construction of the church to Constantius, may now be exam- 
ined. Prominent here are Philostorgius, the church historian, Procopius of 
Caesarea, Constantine of Rhodes, and Nikolaos Mesarites. The testimony of 
Philostorgius,** considered by itself, might be suspected of bias because of 
his Arian leanings and his tendency to glorify Constantius. The evidence of 
the other three writers, however, seems unimpeachable. While they all lived 
some time after the building of the original Church of the Apostles, they all 
wrote descriptions of the church in which the building itself was the center 
of interest; and the circumstances in which each of them wrote suggest that 
their descriptions would have been regarded, at the time when they were 
written, as authoritative. 

Procopius, in his treatise on the building activities of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, written during the latter part of the emperor's reign, described, ac- 
curately and in some detail, the new Church of the Apostles which Justinian 
had built to take the place of the original church, which had been ( Procopius 
says) built by Constantius. As a description, this passage is the most full and 
accurate in the whole treatise, being more exact, architecturally, than the 
account of St. Sophia, though it is not as elaborate and fulsome as the de- 
scription of the Great Church. Procopius’ treatise was written for presenta- 
tion to the emperor, and the first book, describing the emperor’s buildings at 
Constantinople, was probably composed originally as a panegyric, to be de- 
livered orally before the emperor and the court. Procopius had access to 
official records when he was writing the De aedificiis.” 
op. cit., by W. J. Oates, Theology Today, VII (1950), pp. 423-427; by R. A. S. C., Num. 
Chron., ser. 6, vol. VIII (1948), pp. 107-109; by H. St. L. B. Moss, Journal of Roman Studies, 
XXXIX (1949), pp. 167-169; by Mary L. Carlson, Classical Weekly, XLIV (1950/51), p. 88; 
review of Vogt, op. cit., by W. Ensslin, Gnomon, XXI (1949), pp. 328-334. Note also the 
study of Vogt mentioned above, n. 39. 

Hist. eccl., III, 2, pp. 32-33, ed. J. Bidez (Leipzig, 1913); cf. Artemii Passio, 17 (ibid.). 
Philostorgius lived ca. 368 — ca. 483. His Ecclesiastical History, a continuation of Eusebius’, 
covered the period to 420. Philostorgius went to Constantinople at the age of twenty 
(ca. 388), and spent some years there, possibly on several occasions (see the introduction to 
Bidez’s edition, pp. cvi-cix). One of the preserved fragments of his work, which gives an 
account of the foundation of the city and of Constantine’s building activities in that connection 
(pp. 20-22, ed. Bidez), shows that Philostorgius took an interest in the antiquities of the 
capital, and it seems certain that he could have made himself familiar with the history of the 
Church of the Apostles. According to Philostorgius (III, 2, pp. 32-33, ed. Bidez) , Constantius 
frst constructed a mausoleum for his father’s body, and later built the Church of the Apostles 
to do honor to his father’s tomb. 

** Procopius describes the church in De aed., 1, 4, 9-23, pp. 23-26 ed. J. Haury (Leipzig, 
1913). The passage in which Procopius gives the name of the founder of the church as Con- 


stantius was in the older editions incorrectly reproduced, the name of the founder being by 
mistake given as Constantine; see above, n. 7. On the character and date of the work, see 
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The work of Constantine of Rhodes had much the same character and 
standing. Constantine wrote the poem in which the church is described at 
some time between 931 and 944.*° The poem was written (its author says) 
at the invitation of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (918-959). The 
scholarly emperor had a particular interest in the church, which had been 
restored by his grandfather Basil I.** Constantine VII himself wrote an 
oration for delivery at the festival of the translatio of the body of St. John 
Chrysostom to the church (presumably on the five hundredth anniversary of 
the translatio, which fell in 988),*° and another discourse (now lost) for 


G. Moravesik, Die byz. Quellen der Gesch. der Tiirkvélker (Budapest, 1942), pp. 304-306; 
G. Downey, “The Composition of Procopius, De aedificiis,’ Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, LXXVIII (1947), pp. 171-183; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, II 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 421-422, 721-723. The evidence that the first book of the De aed. was 
originally composed as a panegyric will be reviewed in an article by the present writer en- 
titled “Notes on Procopius, De aedificiis, Book I,” which will be published in another place. 
The evidence, briefly, is as follows. The first book, continuing the account of Justinian’s build- 
ings at Constantinople, is the largest of the six books in the treatise, and constitutes almost one 
quarter of the whole work. Justinian’s activities in his capital are treated with a care and an 
attention to literary detail which are not sustained in the remainder of the treatise. The length 
of Book I (approximately ten thousand words) would be well adapted to oral presentation. 
Procopius speaks (I, 8, 15) of “the shrine of St. John the Baptist, which the Emperor Justinian 
recently dedicated to him at Hebdomum.” The remark that a church had “recently” been 
built would have no particular significance in a treatise designed to be read by the general 
public, but would be appropriate in an oral discourse. Procopius, in describing a statue of 
Theodora (I, 11, 8-9), speaks of the Empress’ beauty as though she were still living. Procopius 
was at work on Book V of the treatise in 559/60, when Justinian was seventy-seven years 
old and Theodora had been dead for eleven or twelve years. The warmth of the terms in 
which he speaks of her suggests that Procopius wrote this passage with a view to the effect it 
would produce when Justinian and the court heard it. The arrangement of the material in 
Book I in topical rather than topographical fashion also suggests oral presentation; the account 
was plainly intended for persons who were already familiar with the buildings, rather than 
for readers who might not have known the city. It is possible that the De aed. had its genesis 
in a rhetorical performance commanded by Justinian and that the remainder of the treatise 
was projected only after the success of the presentation at court of what is now Book I. That 
Book I was carefully worked over and in part rewritten, possibly when the remainder of the 
treatise was written, is indicated by the circumstance that the differences between the two 
principal MSS. (A and V), which appear to represent two redactions of the treatise, are 
greatest in this Book. 

“In wv. 22-26, p. 37, ed. E. Legrand, Revue des études grecques, IX (1896), the poet 
speaks of four coémperors who were in power when the passage was written; the only period 
during Constantine’s reign when there were four basileis (Constantine VII, Romanus I, and 
Romanus’ sons Stephen and Constantine) was August 931-16 December 944. On the reading 
of the passage (v. 477, p. 50, ed. Legrand) in which the name of the founder of the church 
is given as Constantius but is wrongly reported as Constantine in Legrand’s and Begleri’s 
editions, see above, n. 8. 

“In wv. 8, 277, 278, 301, pp. 36, 44, 45, ed. Legrand. 

“ Const. Porph., Vita Basilii, 80, p. 323, 1-5, Bonn ed. 

“Κι 1. Δυοβουνιώτης, “Κωνσταντίνου Πορφυρογεννήτου λόγος ἀνέκδοτος εἰς τὴν ἀνακομιδὴν τοῦ 


λειψάνου ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου," ᾿Επιστημονικὴ ᾿Ἐπετηρὶς τῆς Θεολογικῆς Σχολῆς (Athens), I 
(1924-1926), pp. 803-819. 
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delivery at the annual commemoration of the translatio of the body of 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus to the church.” He likewise constructed a shrine 
of St. Theophano within the kyklion of the church.” The inclusion of the 
list of the imperial tombs at the Church of the Apostles ** as an annex to the 
Book of Ceremonies likewise is suggestive of the emperor's interest in the 
church. The writing of the description of the church by Constantine of 
Rhodes would occupy an important place in the literary program of Con- 
stantine VII, who set himself the task of making an immense inventory of all 
the intellectual achievements of Byzantium.” 

Nikolaos Mesarites’ description of the church, written at some time be- 
tween 1198 and 1208, likewise represents work carried out under official 
auspices.** In 1201 Mesarites was sacristan (skeuophylax) of the churches in 
the Great Palace, and simultaneously held an appointment on the adminis- 
trative staff of St. Sophia.*’ Apparently he wrote his ekphrasis of the Church 
of the Apostles in an effort to redeem the dignity of the church after the 
imperial tombs attached to it had been plundered (1197) by Alexius III in 
an effort to raise money for the payment of the annual tribute which had 
been imposed upon the Byzantine Empire by Henry VI (1196). Very 
likely the impulse for the writing of the ekphrasis came from the Patriarch, 
John X Camaterus (1198-1206), to whom the work is dedicated (chap. 


°° See Moravesik, op. cit. (above, n. 45), p. 209. 

δι Patria in Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, pp. 282, 1-7, and 288, 8-10, ed. 
Preger. 

* Const. Porph., De Caerimoniis, pp. 642-646, Bonn ed. 

δ See Moravesik, op. cit. (above, n. 45), p. 207; L. Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris, 
1947), p. 181; A. Stransky, “Constantino VII Porfirogenito, amante delle arti e collezionista,” 
Atti del V. Congr. int. de studi biz., 1 (Studi biz., V1) (1940), pp. 412-422; the introduction 
by R. J. H. Jenkins in Const. Porph., De adm. imp., ed. Moravesik and Jenkins (Budapest, 
1949), pp. 5-13; A. Blanchet, “L’influence artistique de Constantin Porphyrogénéte,” Ann. de 
[Inst. de philol. et @hist. orient. et slaves, IX (1949), pp. 97-104 (Mél. H. Grégoire) ; 
M. Schapiro, “The Place of the Joshua Roll in Byzantine History,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
ser. 6, vol. XXXV (1949), p. 174. 

“The date is indicated by the allusion (XLIII, p. 95, ed. Heisenberg) to the kinship 
between the Patriarch John X Camaterus (1198-1206) and the Empress Euphrosyne, wife of 
Alexius III Angelus (1195-1203). This allusion would have been apt only during the years of 
the patriarch’s incumbency which coincided with the time when the empress was on the 
throne; see Heisenberg, op. cit., II, pp. 7-8. The date given by Heisenberg for John’s succes- 
sion, 1199, has been corrected to 1198 by the researches of V. Grumel, “La chronologie des 
Patriarches de Constantinople de 1111 4 1206,” Etudes byz., I (1943), pp. 263-268, 270. 

See A. Heisenberg, Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos 
(Progr. Wiirzburg, 1907), pp. 54-55. 

5 Nicetas Choniates, De Alexio Isacii Angeli fr., I, p. 682, 2-12, Bonn ed.; id., De signis 
Constantinopolitanis, II, pp. 855-856, Bonn ed. On the episode, see G. Ostrogorsky, Gesch. 
des byz. Staates (Munich, 1940), p. 293; Bréhier, op. cit. (above, n. 53), pp. 8361-362; A. A. 
Vasiliev, “Imperial Porphyry Sarcophagi in Constantinople,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4 
(1948), pp. 15-16. 
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xliii). Coming to the patriarchal throne a year after the violation of the 
tombs, John X would have had a special interest in restoring the honor of 
the Church of the Apostles. 

The qualifications of these three writers as authorities on the Church of 
the Apostles are impressive. Moreover, the descriptions which they give of 
the church indicate that all three authors had an intimate knowledge of the 
building; this is especially true of Constantine of Rhodes and Mesarites, 
whose accounts are detailed.” 

The choice with which we are confronted leaves little room for doubt. 
The attribution of the Church of the Apostles to Constantine the Great goes 
back to a Vita Constantini bearing the name of Eusebius which, though it 
doubtless contains a kernel of material by Eusebius, seems very clearly to 
have been altered and interpolated at some time after Eusebius’ death; and 
the presence in the description of the church of the telltale remark that 
Constantine's tomb is to be seen “even now” suggests that this is one of the 
passages which have been tampered with. Over against this dubious testi- 
mony we have the attribution of the church to Constantius in the works of 
three authors who wrote under official auspices, had an intimate knowledge 
of the building, which they described for its own sake, and must have been 
familiar with the commemorative building inscription which the building 
undoubtedly contained. It seems beyond question that the Church of the 
Apostles was built by Constantius.® It is naturally possible that Constantine 


“ There is unfortunately no evidence for a building inscription recording the labors of 
Constantius and Justinian, as builders of the original church and of its successor, which Pro- 
copius, Constantine of Rhodes, and Mesarites might have seen. The meager character of the 
surviving epigraphic material of this kind in Constantinople is illustrated by the studies of 
S. G. Mercati, “Sulle iscrizioni di Santa Sofia,” Bessarione, XXXVIII (1922), pp. 200-218, and 
of C. A. Mango, “The Byzantine Inscriptions of Constantinople: A Bibliographical Survey,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, LV (1951), pp. 52-66. For the churches of Rome, the ma- 
terial is somewhat more abundant; see H. Leclercq, “Inscriptions latines chrétiennes,” Cabrol- 
Leclercq, Dict. darchéol. chrét. et de lit., VII, 1, cols. 804-805. Malalas quotes the inscription 
on the Great Church built by Constantius at Antioch, p. 326, 1-4, Bonn ed. 

“In the past scholars have attempted to solve the conflict in the traditions by supposing 
that the differing statements mean that the church and the mausoleum were begun by Con- 
stantine, that they remained unfinished at his death, and that they were completed by Con- 
stantius. This was the opinion of Du Cange, Const. Christ. (Paris, 1680), Book IV, pp. 105- 
106; of Th. Reinach, in his commentary on E. Legrand’s edition of Constantine of Rhodes, 
Revue des études grecques, IX (1896), p. 92; and of Heisenberg, Grabeskirche u. Apostel- 
kirche (Leipzig, 1908), II, p. 110, and one will find it repeated in the handbooks. The solution 
is possible, per se, for there are other cases in which buildings begun by one emperor and 
finished by another are attributed by some sources to the one and by other sources to the other 
(see G. Downey, “Imperial Building Records in Malalas,” Byz. Ztschr.. XXXVIII [1938], 
pp. 1-15, 299-311). There is, however, a major difficulty in the way of such a solution, which 
has not been recognized. This is that the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius states ex- 
pressly that the church was completed before Constantine’s death, and if we are to suppose 
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projected the building of such a church, but the present study has indicated 
that there is no reason, from the account of the Vita, and the accounts of the 





that the Vita speaks of the mausoleum, the Vita’s account must be taken to mean that the 
mausoleum was likewise completed before the emperor's death. This seems, at least so far as 
the Vita is concerned, to exclude the possibility of the church’s having been begun by Con- 
stantine and completed by Constantius. A further difficulty is that there is no writer, among 
the extant sources, who states or even hints that the church was begun by Constantine and 
finished by Constantius. If such had been the case, we might perhaps expect someone to 
mention the fact, and though it is possible that no source should happen to do so, this silence 
is worthy of remark, and must be borne in mind. Heisenberg (op. cit., II, pp. 112-116) 
thought it possible to reconcile the traditions by supposing that Constantine’s funeral was held 
in the unfinished Church of the Apostles and that his body was laid temporarily in the Church 
of St. Acacius pending construction of the mausoleum, which is attributed to Constantius by 
Philostorgius, Procopius, Zonaras, and Mesarites. However, the circumstance that no source 
mentions specifically that the funeral and the temporary burial were so arranged indicates, to 
Heisenberg, that Mesarites is mistaken in stating that Constantine was buried first in St. 
Acacius’. Mesarites’ account, Heisenberg thought, reflects a misunderstanding of an incident 
which is recorded by several writers. Late in 359, when the structure in which Constantine’s 
body lay became weakened, and threatened to collapse, Macedonius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, transferred the emperor’s body to the Church of St. Acacius. His action provoked 
opposition and there was a riot, in which people were killed or injured, when the body was 
removed. Constantius was so angry that he had Macedonius removed from office at a synod 
which met in January, 360; and the emperor’s body was returned to its former resting place, 
which was presumably the mausoleum of Constantine. Mesarites, in Heisenberg’s view, 
wrongly supposed that this temporary transfer of the body to St. Acacius’ was actually its 
original burial. Constantine must thus, in Heisenberg’s opinion, have been buried originally at 
the Holy Apostles, in a mausoleum which he built for the purpose. Constantine did not, how- 
ever, build the mausoleum as a mausoleum for himself and his family but as a martyrium 
for the Twelve Apostles, among whom he himself would lie as the Thirteenth Apostle. Archi- 
tecturally, Heisenberg believed, the mausoleum and the church were an imitation of the 
buildings which Constantine had already erected at the Holy Sepulcher. There, according to 
Heisenberg, Constantine had set up a cenotaph for Christ, at which services were to be held 
and prayers offered. In similar fashion, at Constantinople, he erected a church in which 
services were to be held and prayers offered at his own grave. This was a martyrium 
for the apostles, in which (according to the Eusebian Vita Constantini) stood twelve 
cenotaphs for the apostles and a sarcophagus for himself. This original plan was changed, 
Heisinberg believed, when Constantius brought the relics of the three apostles to Con- 
stantinople in 356 and 857 and placed them in the church proper. The twelve cenotaphs 
now lost their meaning, and actually the church ought now to have been called the Church 
of SS. Andrew, Luke, and Timothy. However, the old name continued in use. The rotunda 
with its twelve sarcophagi now became a mausoleum for the imperial family, and Constantius 
was in due time buried there himself, according to Gregory of Nazianzen and Philostorgius. 
This hypothesis, Heisenberg supposed, would explain the statement of Socrates, who, knowing 
the custom of imperial burials at the Holy Apostles which prevailed in his own day, inferred 
that Constantine’s plan was to originate this custom. Heisenberg’s re-creation of Constantine’s 
intention is rejected by H. Vincent and F.-M. Abel, Jérusalem, II (Paris, 1914), p. 163, n. 4, 
by Baynes, op. cit. (above, n. 43), pp. 94-95, and by Kaniuth, op. cit. (above, n. 28). It seems 
impossible to accept Heisenberg’s conclusions (1) because he does not take into account the 
testimony of Paulinus of Nola and “Leo Grammaticus” that the relics of the three apostles 
were taken to Constantinople by Constantine; while this evidence is not strong enough to 
stand against that of Philostorgius and his followers, it does suggest the legendary character of 
the account of Constantine’s actions which could come into being; (2) because he does not 
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writers which followed it, to suppose that Constantine acted as he is said to 
have done, and has suggested that the Vita’s story represents an ex post facto 
interpretation of Constantius’ construction of the church.” 

In presenting this conclusion, it is necessary to point out that the scholars 
who in the past have studied the history of the Church of the Apostles have 
not had available certain important evidence. Du Cange, when he concluded 
that the building was begun by Constantine and completed by Constantius, 
did not know the works of Constantine of Rhodes and of Mesarites (first 
published respectively in 1896 and 1908), who both attribute the enterprise 
solely to Constantius. Moreover, there was no reason, in Du Cange’s time, to 
think that parts of the Vita Constantini are not by Eusebius. Had the great 
Byzantinist been aware of these points, we may suspect that his conclusion 
as to the authorship of the church might have been different. Heisenberg, 
who wrote the most detailed study of the history of the Church of the 
Apostles, published his monograph in 1908, before the question of the 
authorship of parts of the Vita Constantini had become a subject of extensive 
debate. Moreover, Heisenberg did not know that Constantine of Rhodes 
actually attributes the construction of the original church to Constantius. 

The traditional authority of the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius 
has remained, in some quarters, so great that any aspersion upon it as a 
historical source has something of an air of iconoclasm. It must, however, be 
remembered that in realizing that the Vita is not wholly authentic, we actu- 
ally are the gainers. If some of the edifying tales offered in the Vita were 
give due consideration to the tradition (represented by Procopius, Constantine of Rhodes, and 
Mesarites) that the church was originally built by Constantius (he did not, indeed, know that 
Constantine of Rhodes actually attributes the church to Constantius); (3) because Mesarites’ 
version of Constantine’s burial need not be rejected merely because it does not appear else- 
where; on the contrary, it fits admirably with the tradition that the mausoleum was built by 


Constantius, a tradition which Heisenberg either overlooked in this connection, or seriously 
underestimated. 

” If we reject the Eusebian tradition, and suppose that the Church of the Apostles and the 
attached mausoleum were both built by Constantius, it follows that the accounts of Con- 
stantine’s funeral at the Holy Apostles which are given by the Eusebian Vita Constantini and 
its followers are pious tales. N aturally, if one believes that the story that Constantine built the 
church is a reverential legend, which arose among early writers who were understandably 
eager to glorify the Church’s first imperial patron, it is no more difficult to believe that the 
accounts of the funeral are a similar fiction. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s carefuly study of the 
accounts of Constantine’s funeral (“I funerali ed il sepolcro di Costantino Magno,” Mél. 
darchéol. et dhist. [Ecole francaise de Rome], XXXVI [1916-1917], pp. 220-240), though 
it is based on the assumption that the Eusebian account is genuine, serves to show that most 
of the details given of the funeral are characteristic of Roman imperial funerals, and appear 
in many of the accounts of the funerals of other emperors. There are also minor discrepancies 
in the account of Constantine’s funeral (noted by Franchi) which, while they need only 
signify that the writers were guilty of slips of the pen, could certainly indicate that there was 
some play of imagination in the writing of the accounts. i 
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written by an unknown hagiographer of some other saint, they would in- 
stantly be recognized as pious embroidery. Recognition of such a fact would 
by no means detract from the stature of Constantine; it would only serve to 
clarify his position in history and to illuminate the emperor's figure as it was 
seen by his contemporaries and by the generations which immediately fol- 
lowed his own. And of course in taking away from Eusebius the credit for 
having written certain unconvincing parts of the Vita, we are both doing 
the historian a service and placing our own studies on a more sensible basis. 
An example of the value of recent research on the Vita Constantini may be 
found in the view of Jakob Burckhardt, which has now become a historical 
curiosity. Burckhardt, who supposed that the Vita was wholly the work of 
Eusebius, concluded from his study of it that Eusebius was “the first thor- 
oughly dishonest historian of antiquity.” °° Thanks to the recent study of the 
Vita, it is no longer either possible or necessary to reach such an extreme 
conclusion with respect to Eusebius’ work. The analysis of the Vita, and the 
identification of interpolations and alterations in it, is constructive, not de- 
structive. 

It remains for us to point out certain details of Constantius’ activity in 
connection with the Church of the Apostles. The date of the building is 
suggested by the dates at which the relics of the three apostles were taken 
to the church; the relics of Timothy were deposited in the church on 1 July 
356, those of Andrew and Luke on 8 March 357." Considered in the light 
of Constantius’ career, the dates of the translations of the relics have great 
significance for the construction of the Church of the Apostles. From 838 
until 850 Constantius was principally occupied with the defence of the 
Persian frontier. During this period he made his headquarters at Antioch, 
where he must have been constantly preoccupied with the almost annual 
incursions of the enemy.” He became sole emperor in 350 on the death of 
Constans (18 January), and early in 351, taking advantage of distractions 


ὁ Burckhardt’s Die Zeit Konstantins des Grossen was published at Leipzig in 1852 (ed. 2, 
1880; reprinted 1929, 1950). The quotation is taken from the English translation by Moses 
Hadas under the title The Age of Constantine the Great (New York, 1949), p. 283. A conclu- 
sion similar to Burckhardt’s was reached by A. Crivellucci, who, like Burckhardt, supposed that 
Eusebius was the author of the whole of the Vita as we have it today. Crivellucci wrote 
(op. cit. [above, note 32], p. 134), “Essa [the Vita] ha servito finora di fonte, e di fonte 
principale, a tutti quelli che hanno scritto di Costantino e delle sue relazione col cristianesimo, 
mentre, se le conclusioni nostre come crediamo son giuste, chi voglia scrivere la vita di Costan- 
tino non pud fidarsi di Eusebio se non quando la sua testimonianza é confermata da quelle di 
altri scrittori autorevoli e da documenti: il che é quanto dire che deve considerare Eusebio 
tanquam non esset.” This statement, like those of Burckhardt, seems exaggerated in the light 
of our present knowledge, but the considerations which led to it remain unchanged. 

®t On the translationes of the relics, see above, p. 57, with nn. 17-18. 

® Cf. A. Piganiol, L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 (Paris, 1947), pp. 75-78. 
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13. Constantine of Rhodes, Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles and Account of the Statues and Columns of the 
City, lines 455-514 (Athos, Laura of St. Athanasius, cod. A 170, f. 148”). Line 477 is the thirteenth 
from the top in the left-hand column. 
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among the Persians, he went to the West to deal with the usurpation of 
Magnentius. The defeat of Magnentius in the late summer of 353 left Con- 
stantius relatively free, for the first time in his career, from the urgent cares 
which had hitherto beset him. It is important to note that the series of the 
emperor's decrees against paganism begins in 853." Magnentius, in order to 
attract followers, had permitted pagan observances, so that one of Con- 
stantius first tasks, after the defeat of the usurper, was to suppress the 
practices which had thus been encouraged.“ The emperor's own bent would 
of course have added impetus to this campaign, and his measures against 
the pagans were severe indeed. The strongest of his decrees, which pre- 
scribes capital punishment for persons who perform pagan sacrifices or 
worship images, is dated 19 February 356." The timing and content of these 
decrees indicates that Constantius now felt at liberty to turn to matters of 
religious policy. In this year also there falls the new settlement of the 
Athanasian controversy, as a result of which Athanasius was driven from 
Alexandria into his third exile, so that by the end of 356 the unity of the 
church seemed realized.® 

This chronology suggests that the bringing of the relics of the three 
apostles to Constantinople in 856 and 357 shows that the construction of the 
Church of the Apostles was begun at this time. The construction of such a 
great church would be an appropriate part of a systematic campaign to 
strengthen the Christian faith and stamp out paganism; and the translation 
of Timothy’s relics seems to have been connected with the beginning of the 
work of construction. The ceremony of καθιέρωσις, the consecration of the 
altar, was the first solemnity which had to be performed when the construc- 
tion of a new church was begun; and this rite included the deposition of 
relics beneath the altar.® 


“ Cod. Theod., XVI, 10, 5, of 23 Nov. 353. 

“J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-rémischen Heidentums, ed. 2 (Heidelberg, 
1929), pp. 98-99. 

“ Cod. Theod., XVI, 10, 6. A decree ordering the closing of temples (XVI, 10, 4), dated 
in the text in 346, is almost certainly to be dated instead on 1 Dec. 356; cf. Piganiol, op. cit., 
Ρ. 96, n. 44. 

* Cf. B. J. Kidd, A Hist. of the Church to A.D. 461 (Oxford, 1922), II, pp. 117 ff., 130- 
132; Piganiol, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

See P. de Meester, Liturgia Bizantina, Studi di rito Bizantino, Libro II, Parte VI, Rituale- 
Benedizionale Bizantino (Rome, 1980), pp. 174, 179, 184, 187-8. Symeon of Thessalonica, in 
his account of the ceremony of καθιέρωσις (the consecration of the altar of a new church), says 
that relics were placed under the altar because “the martyrs are the foundations (θεμέλιοι) of 
the church” (De sacro templo, 116, in P.G., CLV, 320 C). This doctrine goes back to 
Ephesians ii, 19-22: “Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; and are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone; in whom all the 
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A further point of chronology likewise suggests that the building of the 
church was begun in 856. Late in 859 Macedonius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, removed the body of Constantine from the building in which it lay 
(presumably the mausoleum constructed by Constantius), on the pretext 
that the structure was weakened and threatened to collapse * (possibly as 
a result of damage suffered in the earthquake which destroyed Nicomedia 
on 24 August 358). Macedonius took the emperor’s body to the Church of 
St. Acacius in which, according to Mesarites (I, p. 10), Constantine had 
originally been buried. This church evidently would have been chosen for 
refuge because Constantine had built it and had first been buried there, 
and because it was near the mausoleum. Macedonius action would thus 
have been simply to return the body to its original place of burial. It seems, 
however, at least equally possible that St. Acacius’ was chosen because the 
Holy Apostles was not yet completed. If the Holy Apostles had been avail- 
able as a place of safety for the body when the mausoleum threatened to 
collapse, one would think that it would have been considered more in keep- 





building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” A curiously graphic illustration 
of the custom of burying relics within an altar appears in a miniature of a Psalter (cod. Uglitsk, 
1485) in the Public Library in Leningrad. Here there is shown, in perspective view, a square 
altar surmounted by a ciborium supported by four columns; and, as though lying inside the 
altar, three bodies: F. Buslaev, Drevne-Russkaia Narodnaia Literatura (St. Petersburg, 
1861), p. 212. This miniature is an illustration of Psalm xxxiv, 19-20 (LXX xxxiii, 20-21), 
“Many are the afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He 
keepeth all his bones; not one of them is broken.” The day of the translatio of the relics of St. 
Timothy, 1 July, immediately follows the festival of all the Apostles, 80 June. There is, at 
least so far as I have been able to discover, no evidence to show when the festival of all the 
Apostles was first celebrated, and it cannot be assumed that it had been introduced as early 
as 356. If, however, the festival had been established as early as 356, the conjunction of the 
dates 30 June and 1 July would suggest that the translatio of the relics of Timothy (which 
were the first relics to be brought to the church) was arranged as a part of the ceremony of 
the inauguration of the construction of the building. Since the church was to be dedicated to 
all the Apostles, the most fitting time for the beginning of the work would be the day of their 
festival. The deposition of the relics of an apostle under the altar would naturally take place 
in connection with this festival, but would be held on a separate day in order to allow for the 
proper observance both of the festival of all the Apostles and of the procession and ceremony 
of the translatio. 

The episode is described by Socrates, Hist. eccl., I, 88 = P.G. LXVII, 329-832; 
Sozomen, Hist. eccl., IV, 21 = P.G. LXVII, 1176-1177; Theophanes, A.M. 5852, p. 46, 1-8 
ed. De Boor; Zonaras, XIII, 11, 25-27, v. III, p. 58, 83-11 Bonn ed. Accounts based on these 
sources appear in Cedrenus I, p. 530, 6-13 Bonn ed.; Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulos, Hist. 
eccl., IX, 42 = P.G. CXLVI, 892-393; in the Chronicle of Ephraemius, vv. 9632-9639, p. 386 
Bonn ed.; and in the Synopsis Chronike, p. 55, 17-21, in K. N. Sathas, Bibl. graeca medii aevi, 
VII. 

° On the earthquake, see Amm. Marc., XVII, 7, 1-8, and W. Ruge, “Nikomedeia,” R.E., 
XVII, 478. Ammianus states that the shocks were felt throughout Asia, Macedonia, and 
Pontus. | 
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ing with the emperor’s dignity to transfer his body to this great new church 
than to St. Acacius’.” The original Church of the Apostles had a wooden 


τ Macedonius’ action in transferring Constantine’s body, as an episode in his struggle with 
Constantius, may have had a number of motives, and the opposition to it may have arisen 
from various sources. His procedure, the texts tell us, was vigorously supported by his own 
adherents, and as vigorously opposed by those who thought it impious to move the body; and 
the adherents of the Homoousian doctrine also opposed the plan. A riot ensued, with much 
bloodshed, at the Church of St. Acacius. Constantius, who is said to have been absent from 
Constantinople at the time, was furious with Macedonius, and had him deposed at the synod 
which met at Constantinople in January, 360. While the incident might, as some scholars have 
supposed (e.g., G. Bardy in his article on Macedonius and the Macedonians, Dict. de théol. 
cath., IX, 1471), represent merely an effort on the part of Macedonius to display his power, 
it seems likely that the episode has a deeper significance. The transfer of a body was impious; 
removal of the body of the First Christian Emperor would have been even more offensive to 
many people. Macedonius (unless he was very shortsighted indeed) must have had some good 
reason to think that he would receive at least some popular support for such a daring action. 
If his plan had been merely to rescue the body from a weakened building, it might have had 
some approval as an emergency measure; but if it were a restoration of a previously existing 
arrangement, then Macedonius’ apparently daring project can be understood much better. 
Since Constantine had originally lain at St. Acacius’, Constantius’ removal of his body to the 
new mausoleum might well have been disapproved, even opposed, by those who supported 
the old order. In this case, Macedonius’ action was not simply a malign effort to pick a quarrel 
with Constantius, but would seem to many to be a justified effort to rectify an odious action of 
Constantius, which would undo an arrangement which may have seemed undesirable to many 
people (on the relationships between Constantius and Macedonius, see B. J. Kidd, A History 
of the Church to A.D. 461 [Oxford, 1922], 11, pp. 178-179, and E. Gerland, “Die Vor- 
geschichte des Patriarchates von Konstantinopel,” Byz.-neugriech. Jahrbiicher, IX [1930- 
1932], pp. 217-230). Support for this interpretation of the episode may be found in the cir- 
cumstance that there may be reason to think that the damage to the building in which Con- 
stantine’s body lay may not have been as serious as Macedonius pretended it was. While the 
supposed damage to the building may have been caused by the earthquake which destroyed 
Nicomedia in 358, and while the notices in the Chronica Constantinopolitana, in the Chronicle 
of Jerome, and in the Chronicon Paschale of the church’s dedication in 370 may indicate that it 
had had to be repaired, it is significant that the condition of the structure did not prevent the 
burial of Constantius himself there in 861 (Greg. Naz., Or. V, Contra Iulianum Il, in ΡΟ, 
XXV, 685 C-658 A; Amm. Marc., XXI, 16, 20; Philostorg., II, 6; Procop., De aed., I, 4, 19; 
Mesarites, XXXIX, p. 81, ed. Heisenberg), and this suggests of course that Macedonius’ pre- 
text was an exaggeration, which was accepted as such by both parties. Whatever Constantius’ 
real reasons may have been for any action which he took with regard to the Church of the 
Apostles and the mausoleum, his conduct would have been sure to provoke the opposition of 
his theological and political enemies, if any cause for criticism could be found in it. If Con- 
stantius changed the character of Constantine’s building by introducing the relics of the three 
apostles into it, and by converting it into an imperial burial place, he would have been 
criticized by both the supporters and the critics of the dead emperor. His action could have 
been open to two different criticisms. Some could argue that by introducing the relics he was 
exaggerating in unseemly fashion the sanctity of Constantine’s resting place, by tending to 
exalt the emperor as isapostolos. And on the other hand if Constantius built the church and 
the mausoleum, and brought his father’s body there, he would have been criticized for altering 
his father’s dispositions. The manner in which the Arianizing Constantius departed from the 
religious policies of Constantine makes it seem at least possible that the arrangements which 
he made with regard to the Holy Apostles and the burial place of Constantine may have repre- 
sented a major change in Constantine’s wishes and policy — or, what comes to the same thing, 
that this interpretation could have been put upon Constantius’ actions by his opponents (on 
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roof,” and if it had been completed by the time of the earthquake of 24 
August 358 it would have been less likely to suffer damage than the mauso- 
leum, which was almost certainly of solid masonry construction in the 
Roman tradition of such buildings. However, if the Church of the Apostles 
had been begun in 356, it is quite possible that it was not yet completed by 
the end of 359.” This hypothesis would fit well with the records which place 
the inauguration of the Church of the Holy Apostles on 9 April 370.” If the 
Church remained unfinished when Constantius died (8 November 361), it 
seems practically certain that no work would have been done on it during 
Julian’s reign (361-363), and it would also seem quite possible that Julian's 
successors, who had more pressing problems, could not have given their 
attention to the building immediately.” 


Constantius’ position with regard to ecclesiastical policy, see, for example, H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism, ed. 2 [Cambridge, Eng., 1900], p. 115; Kidd, op. cit., II, pp. 70-71, 
154 ff., 176; C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture [Oxford, 1940], pp. 256-260, 
278; A. Fliche and V. Martin, Hist. de léglise, III [Paris, 1947], pp. 157-158). If such were 
the case, the difference of opinion which must have existed at the time could well be respon- 
sible at least in part for the opposing traditions which we now possess with regard to the part 
which Constantius played in the construction of the church. 

™ Patria, in Ser. orig. Const., pp. 140, 12; 214, 6; 286, 18, ed. Preger. See E. Baldwin 
Smith, The Dome (Princeton, 1950), pp. 33-34. 

* Justinian’s Church of St. Sophia, for example, took nearly six years to build, having been 
begun on 23 Feb. 532 and dedicated on 27 Dec. 537: E. H. Swift, Hagia Sophia (New York, 
1940), p. 12. The Great Church at Antioch took six years to build, having been begun in 335 
and dedicated in 341: Theophanes, A.M. 5833, p. 36, 29-31, ed. De Boor; Malalas, pp. 318, 
3-6; 325-326, Bonn ed. 

™ See above, p. 57. 

“The agreement between the evidence which suggests that the work of building the 
church was begun in 356, and the events of Constantius’ career, which would make the 
foundation of such a church in this year peculiarly appropriate, seems sufficient to cast dis- 
credit upon the account which goes under the name of Theodore Lector (see above, n. 5), 
which suggests that Constantius completed and dedicated the church upon the occasion when 
he brought the relics to it. The passage attributed to Theodore states that when Constantius 
brought the relics of the three apostles to Constantinople, they “were buried in the great 
Church of the Holy Apostles which was inaugurated by him [Constantius].” The statement 
that Constantius inaugurated the church may simply be an inference from the fact that he 
brought the relics there. It is also possible that Theodore or his source confused καθιέρωσις; 
performed when relics were brought to a church, with ἐγκαίνια or inauguration (on the cere- 
monies, see de Meester, locc. citt. [above, n. 67], and Symeon of Thessalonica, De sacro 
templo, 115-117, 124, in P.G., CLV, 320-321, 328). Taken at face value, Theodore’s state- 
ment would appear to mean that the translation of the relics and the opening of the church 
were related events; but his testimony, which stands alone, is not sufficient to outweigh the 
evidence which indicates that the church was only begun when the relics were brought there. 
Heisenberg himself (op. cit., II, p. 112), thinking that Constantius completed the church after 
it had been begun by Constantine, admitted that it was difficult to understand this evidence 
that the church was not inaugurated until twenty years after Constantine’s death. Heisenberg 
was not aware that this passage, printed under Theodore’s name in the Patrologia, gives a 
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The sequence of events described by Philostorgius,” who states that 
Constantius first built his father’s mausoleum, then the church, is reflected 
in a passage in Julian’s panegyric of Constantius,"° which was delivered in 
November of 355. Here Julian speaks of Constantius’ adornment of Con- 
stantine’s tomb (τάφον) “with many fair offerings.” These words suggest 
that at the time when Julian spoke, Constantius had already built the 
mausoleum but had not yet built the church. 

There remains of course the possibility that Constantine had projected 
the construction of a Church of the Apostles, but had been unable to start 
the work, and that Constantius, while he could build the mausoleum soon 
after Constantine’s death, did not feel free to undertake the church until 
356. The work may well have been delayed for financial reasons. The steady 
expenses of the Persian campaigns and of the operations against Magnentius 
must have been heavy, and while the mausoleum would have been a rela- 
tively inexpensive building, the church must, in comparison, have been 
costly. 

With the evidence that the Church of the Apostles was built by Con- 
stantius it is interesting to compare the testimony of Themistius that it was 
Constantius, rather than his father, who was primarily responsible for the 
physical development and adornment of Constantinople. In his third and 
fourth orations, addressed to Constantius in 357 (IV probably on 1 January, 
ΠῚ probably in the spring ), Themistius repeatedly emphasizes that while it 
was the father who founded the city, it was the son who, in part carrying 
out his father’s wishes, was actually responsible for its present magnificence. 
Even though this testimony appears in speeches made in honor of Con- 
stantius, it must be given some weight, since even a panegyrist like Themis- 
tius would not have dared make such statements unless there had been at 
least some foundation for them. At the opening of Or. III, the orator tells the 
emperor that while Constantinople is named for his father, it is in fact his 
own rather than his father’s (40c). The oration is made as an offering of 
“thanks for the City’s beauty and great size” (41a). While Constantine 
founded the Fair City (Kallipolis, as Themistius often calls Constantinople ), 
it was Constantius who “added to the City what it lacked, or rather what his 


different account from the passage (published by Bidez in 1908) which is certainly the work 
of Theodore Lector (see n. 5 above). There is an epigram in the Palatine Anthology (IX, 365) 
which is accompanied in one MS. by a note which might be taken to suggest that Julian the 
Apostate had visited the church while a boy. This note, however, does not appear in the 
Palatinus, the principal MS., and its authority seems highly questionable. 
” See above, pp. 54, 56, 66 n. 44. 

zi Or. I, 16 C-D, ed. J. Bidez, L’Emp. Julien, oeuvres completes, I, 1 (Paris, 1932), pp. 
25-29. 
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father had wished for it” (44b).” “Your City [Themistius says to Constan- 
tius, 47c-d], differs more from your father’s than his differed from the 
ancient one, and it has changed to true and durable beauty from false and 
evanescent beauty. Formerly, it would seem, it was a source of enjoyment 
for a vehement lover, designed to fill the eye of a passionately excited man, 
so that it shone forth and grew old at the same time; but the adornment 
which you bestowed upon it was designed both for beauty and for dura- 
bility...” 

There is of course nothing in these orations to show specifically that 
Constantius built the Church of the Apostles; Themistius, a pagan, would 
not have mentioned the church. However, these addresses make it plain 
that Themistius expected his hearers to believe that Constantius displayed 
notable activity in the construction of public buildings at Constantinople. 
It is also significant that the orations were delivered, most probably, early in 
357, shortly after the time when (as the other evidence indicates) the con- 
struction of the Holy Apostles would have been begun. This was also, it 
seems, the period when Constantius would first have been free to give his 
attention to such undertakings. Thus it seems natural to find Constantius’ 
building activities so prominently mentioned in the speeches written at this 


7 “When nearly everybody supposed [Themistius writes, 47a-c] that the happiness of the 
City would come to an end with your father, you did not suffer this or permit it, nor did you 
make the City feel any sense of the change, but rather, if one must speak the truth, you 
created a great sense of betterment. For you did not merely guard unharmed your father’s 
sacred trust, but you made it manifold and increased it, nor did you merely assent to possess 
the things which came from him, but you added many things of your own, and you struggled 
emulously, in this fair contest, with the founder, as to which of you should outrun the other 
in benefactions. Thus Emperor struggles against Emperor, and son against father. . . In our 
contest and rivalry it is the whole City which is the object of contention, and now it is 
difficult to discover to whom it really belongs, whether to the man who sowed the seeds, or 
to him who tended them and brought them to perfection.” 

8 The same atmosphere pervades the fourth oration. Here Themistius says that “like a man 
who loves a brother very dearly, he [Constantius] is bound by love for this temple [as 
Themistius often calls Constantinople] as though it were a kinsman, and he is ever contriving 
something so that it may be more rich and more famous” (58a—b). Later Themistius mentions 
that Constantine simultaneously clothed the City with its wall and elevated Constantius to 
the rank of Caesar (8 Nov. 324). “Thus it is right that while tripling his realm he [Constan- 
tius}] increases the City which is of the same age as his imperial power, not extending the 
circuit wall, but contriving to add something to the City’s beauty, both seeking more abundant 
springs of water, and building baths which bear his name, whose size you now can see, while 
it is expected that their beauty will match their size, and encircling the City with a covered 
colonnade like a luxurious girdle, and creating the royal market place like a headdress woven 
of gold and ornamental strips” (58b-c). Finally, Themistius describes Constantius’ foundation 
of the public library at Constantinople (59b ff.) as a further example of his benefactions to 
the city. 
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period, while there is nothing on this subject in the earlier orations (I, II) 
which Themistius had addressed to the Emperor in 347 and 355.” 

Themistius’ testimony is paralleled by that of Julian and Zosimus. In his 
panegyric of Constantius, Julian states that Constantius completed Con- 
stantine’s wall at Constantinople, which had only been begun by the founder, 
and then indicates that Constantius had to rebuild and strengthen some of 
Constantine's buildings.* Zosimus (II, 32) writes that some of Constantine’s 
buildings collapsed not long after they were built because, having been put 
up in haste, they were not soundly constructed. 

From all this it seems clear, even when allowance is made for the ex- 
aggeration of panegyric, that Constantius had a substantial share in the 
construction of Constantinople.* This is, in fact, what one would naturally 
expect. The building of the new capital was a project which could hardly 
have been completed within a few years, no matter how rapidly the work 
was pushed. It is easy to believe that, as Themistius says,” there was a tend- 
ency on the part of the great families to resist the move to Constantinople, 
and to regard the new city as an impermanent project. The first task of Con- 
stantine and his builders would naturally have been to construct the new 
circuit wall and to provide for the essential public services, especially the 
water supply, the markets and docks, and some of the necessary government 
buildings. The construction of churches may well have had to take second 
place, temporarily, after these projects. It is remarkable that the accounts of 
Constantine's foundation of the city lists no more than about ten churches 
built by him: St. Eirene, the Holy Apostles, St. Mocius, St. Agathonicus, St. 
Acacius, and churches of the Archangel Michael at Anaplus and Sosthenium; 
the churches of St. Sophia, the Holy Dynamis, and St. Menas sometimes 


" There is likewise nothing on building activities in Libanius’ oration (LIX) to Constantius 
and Constans written in 348 or 349. 

” Or. I, 41 A (transl. of W. C. Wright in the Loeb Classical Library): “As to your 
benefactions to the city of your ancestors [Constantinople], you built round it a wall that 
was then only begun, and all buildings that seemed to be unsound you restored and made 
safe for all time.” 

“ Constantius has not always received credit for his work. For example, J. P. Richter’s 
widely used collection of texts on the building of the Church of the Apostles (Quellen der byz. 
Kunstgesch. [Vienna, 1897], pp. 101-107) omits the passages of Philostorgius which attribute 
the construction of the Church to Constantius, just as his collection of texts on the original St. 
Sophia (pp. 12-16) omits the passage in Socrates (II, 16) which attributes the original St. 
Sophia to Constantius; Richter likewise omits a cross reference to the passage in Zonaras which 
makes the same statement, which is printed (p. 17) among the testimonia for Justinian’s 
church. 

” Or. III, 47a, 48a. 
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appear in these lists and sometimes are absent from them.** This seems a 
very small number of churches for so important a city as Constantinople, 
and the modesty of the list suggests that Constantine’s activities in this 
sphere were limited. All these considerations seem to corroborate the evi- 
dence that it was Constantius who built the Church of the Apostles.” 


® There came into circulation various lists of the churches built by Constantine in Con- 
stantinople, which appear, sometimes with significant variations, in various sources. For exam- 
ples of such lists, see “Leo Grammaticus,” p. 89, 3-7, Bonn ed. (also printed in Theodosii 
Melitene qui fertur Chronographia, ed. T. L. F. Tafel [Munich, 1859], p. 64); Chronicon 
Bruxellense, ed. F. Cumont in Anecdota Bruxellensia, 1: Chroniques byz. du MS. 11876 
(Gand, 1894), p. 18, 24 ff.; the anon. Vita Constantini in cod. Angelicus 22, ed. H. G. Opitz, 
Byz., IX (1934), p. 575, 15 ff.; Theophanes, A.M. 5816, p. 23, 30 ff, ed. De Boor; the anon. 
Vita Constantini et Helenae, ed. M. Guidi, “Un Bios di Costantino,” Rendiconti della R. Accad. 
dei Lincei, cl. di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, ser. 5, XVI (1897), p. 338, 12-18; the 
Synopsis chronike, p. 48, 4-9, ed. K. N. Sathas, Bibl. graeca medii aevi, VII. An account of an 
emperor’s building activities was a regular feature of imperial biography; cf. G. Downey, 
“Imperial Building Records in Malalas,” Byz. Ztschr., XXXVIII (1938), p. 10, n. 3, and P. J. 
Alexander, “Secular Biography at Byzantium,” Speculum, XV (1940), p. 197, n. 5. 

* For valuable counsel and criticism in the preparation of this study I am indebted to 
Professors A. M. Friend, Jr., Francis Dvornik, and Paul A. Underwood. 
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XI.—The Occupation of Syria by the Romans 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DUMBARTON OAKS 


It has generally been supposed that Pompey’s annexation of 
Syria as a Roman province in 64 B.c. represented the first official 
step by which Rome gained control of Syria. There exists, how- 
ever, evidence which indicates that this was not the case, and that 
the annexation had been preceded by an attempt to turn what was 
left of the Seleucid realm. into a client kingdom. The existence of 
this effort to set up a client kingdom has been recognized by J. M. 
Cobban.! He did not, however, have occasion to examine all the 
available evidence, and a new study of the material will produce 
more detailed knowledge of the way in which the Romans at- 
tempted to deal with the problem of the status of Syria at this time. 

According to what has been the generally accepted view, the 
events which led up to the annexation may be summarized as 
follows.2. After Tigranes of Armenia occupied Syria in 83 B.c., 
Selene, widow of Antiochus X Eusebes (95-92 B.c.), sent her two 
sons to Rome about 72 B.c. These were Antiochus (later Antiochus 
XIII Asiaticus) and another son whose name we do not know. 
Antiochus and his brother laid claim to the throne of Syria through 
their father and to the throne of Egypt through their mother, who 
had been a princess of the Ptolemaic house. The Senate acknowl- 
edged the claim to Syria de jure, but took no action with regard to 
the claim to Egypt.? In 69 3B.c. Tigranes was forced to evacuate 
Syria when Lucullus, in his war against Mithridates, Tigranes’ 


1 Senate and Provinces, 78-49 B.C. (Cambridge, Eng. 1935) 135-136; see also 58. 

? The most detailed treatment of these events will be found in J. Dobia8, Déjiny 
Rimské Provincie Syrské [History of the Roman Province of Syria; in Czech, with sum- 
mary in French] 1 (Prague 1924) (hereafter cited as Dobia8, Déjiny). The ultimate 
reasons for the annexation of Syria have been discussed by the same scholar in an 
article ‘‘Les premiers rapports des Romains avec les Parthes et l’occupation de la 
Syrie,’’ Archiv ortentélni, 3 (1931) 215-256 (hereafter cited as Dobias, Les premiers 
rapports). Much new light has recently been thrown on this difficult and obscure 
period by the study of A. R. Bellinger, ‘‘The End of the Seleucids,’’ Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 38 (1949) 51-102 (hereafter cited as 
Bellinger, End of the Seleucids). | 

3 (Οἷς. Verr. 2.4.61; see Dobias, Déjiny 53-54 (French summary, 547), and below, 
159. In Verr. 2.4.67—-68 Cicero calls Antiochus amicus et socius populi Romani. 
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father-in-law and ally, invaded Armenia. Antiochus then returned 
to Antioch and was recognized by Lucullus as king, as Antiochus 
ΧΙ... Cobban points out® that Lucullus by this action was sup- 
porting “that traditional bulwark of Roman policy, the client- 
kingdom.’’ The new ruler, however, was unable to maintain him- 
self on the throne. He was attacked by an Arab dynast, Aziz, 
who was trying to enlarge his power in Syria, and by another 
Seleucid claimant, Philip, son of the Philip I Philadelphus (93-84 
B.c.) who had been one of his father’s rivals. Antiochus XIII was 
seized and imprisoned by Sampsigeramus, an Arab chieftain who 
had pretended to support him, and Philip managed to set himself 
up as Seleucid king in 67/6 B.c.® 
At this point, in 67 B.c., Pompey carried out his famous cam- 
paign against the pirates. The Lex Gabinia of January, 67 B.c., 
which established his extraordinary command for three years, gave 
him, among other things, equal authority with the proconsular 
provincial governors who were in charge of coastal regions, up to 
fifty miles from the sea;’ he also was given the right to raise money, 
in addition to the sums which he received from the quaestors. 
One of the governors who would have to cooperate with Pompey 
was Q. Marcius Rex, the consul of 68 B.c., whose province in 67 B.C. 
was Cilicia, where the pirates had their principal base.2 While he 
was proconsul of Cilicia, Marcius Rex visited Antioch, in order, it 
has been thought, to obtain financial help from Philip in the war 
against the pirates. During this visit the Roman proconsul built 
a palace and a circus at Antioch. 
- During the following year (66 B.c.) Pompey, having subdued the 
pirates, was engaged in the prosecution of the war against Mithri- 


4 Appian Syr. 49. Justinus (40.22) says that Antiochus XIII was summoned to 
the throne of Syria by Lucullus. The careers of Antiochus XIII and Philip II were 
first definitively reconstructed by J. Dobia8, ‘‘Philippos Barypous,’’ Listy filologické 
51 (1924) 214-227 (with a summary in French, pp. vi—-vil); cf. the same scholar’s 
Déjiny 52 ff., 549-550, and Bellinger, End of the Seleucids 82-83. 

5 Loc. cit. (above, n. 1). 

6 Diodorus 40.1la—1b. 

7On this Gabinian law, see Fontes Iuris Romani Antejustiniani, pt. 1, Leges, ed. 
S. Riccobono (Florence 1941) 121-131; G. Rotondi, Leges Publicae Populi Romani 
(Milan 1912) 371-372; T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic and the Founder of the 
Empire (Oxford 1923) 1.169-173; A. E. R. Boak, ‘‘The Extraordinary Commands 
from 80 to 48 B.c.,’"’ AHR 24 (1918-1919) 12. 

8 For the evidence for the career of Marcius Rex, see further below. | 
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dates; at the end of this year he was appointed by a Manilian Law® 
to succeed Ὁ. Marcius Rex as governor of Cilicia. During 66 B.c. 
Philip 11 seems to have continued to occupy the throne in Antioch. 
Philip, however, was forced out in 65/4 B.c., in circumstances 
which are not entirely clear. Antiochus XIII was released by his 
Arab captor and reigned as Seleucid king for one year (65/4 B.c.) 
until Pompey, having beaten Mithridates, was able (64 B.c.) to 
effect a settlement of affairs in the East, by which ene was annexed 
as a Roman province. 

These have been considered to be the principal events which 
preceded the annexation. It is known that between the retirement 
from Syria of Tigranes (69 B.c.) and the annexation (64 B.c.), 
Antiochus XIII (69-67/6 B.c.), then Philip II (67/6-66/5 B.c.), 
then Antiochus XIII again (65/4 B.c.) occupied the Seleucid throne, 
and Cobban has pointed out that Antiochus, at least during his 
first reign, wasa client king. This has been the extent of our present 
knowledge. It is, however, possible to recover further details of 
the measures with respect to Syria which were adopted at this 
period. In order to understand these, we must first examine the 
meaning of the “‘province of Cilicia’? and then the activities of 
Marcius Rex. 

The “province of Cilicia’? was established, in about 102 or 101 
B.C., as a special command in an effort to deal with the pirates who 
had their stronghold in that region.!°. The territorial limits of this 
provincia are not known exactly, but it does not seem to have 
included Cilicia itself, which was still nominally Seleucid territory. 
In 92 B.c. Sulla, as governor of Cilicia, was sent to Cappadocia, 
with the mission of driving out Gordius, the protégé of Mithridates, 
and placing the Roman candidate, Ariobarzanes, on the throne. 
Cilicia Pedias was occupied by Tigranes in 83 B.c.2 In 74 B.c., 
however, Lucullus was made governor of Asia and Cilicia in order 
to prosecute the war against Mithridates.“ In 66 B.c. it was pro- 
posed (by Manilius, one of the popular tribunes) that Pompey be 
given the provinces of Bithynia and Cilicia, for the prosecution of 


9 See below, ἢ. 14. 

10See A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford 1937) 198- 
203; Dobias, Les premiers rapporis 255, ἢ. 1. 

1 Frélich, ‘‘L. Cornelius Sulla (No. 392),’’ RE 4 (1901) 1527-1528; Dobia8, Les 
premiers rapports 218. 

12 Appian Syr. 48; Dio 36.37.6; Plutarch Pomp. 28. 

3 Gelzer, “‘Licinius Lucullus,’’ RE 13 (1927) 383-384; Boak op. cit. (above, n. 7) 7. 
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the war against Mithridates and Tigranes.“ It seems plain that 
the “province of Cilicia’? was understood to be a command which 
could be utilized as a base for diplomatic or military activity, 
according to the circumstances of the moment. The pirates (until 
the time of Pompey) apparently continued to occupy their strong- 
holds unmolested. _ 

In 68 B.c., when Q. Marcius Rex was (because of the deaths of 
both his colleague and the suffectus) serving as consul alone,” the 
two chief problems in the East were the war with Mithridates 
(directed by Lucullus) and the menace of the pirates. In conse- 
quence, Marcius Rex was given the “province of Cilicia’’ for 67 B.c., 
succeeding Lucullus, and Q. Metellus Creticus (consul in 69 B.c.) 
was sent to Crete, the two being supposed to make a joint drive 
against the pirates. Metellus Creticus had some success, but 
Marcius Rex’s departure from Rome was delayed,!’ and the whole 
aspect of the operation was changed by a Lex Gabinia of 67 B.c. 
which established an extraordinary command for Pompey. Marcius 
Rex thus became one of the governors whose task it would be to 
assist Pompey; we hear for example of Marcius giving his brother- 
in-law, Clodius Pulcher, a naval command (as a result of which 
Clodius was promptlv captured by the pirates) .!® 

One activity of Marcius Rex which has not yet been explained 
in a wholly satisfactory manner is the visit which he made to 
Philip II in Antioch. It is this visit which indicates that the 
Romans at this time were planning an arrangement with respect to 
Syria which has not hitherto been perceived. 

The sole extant account of this episode is that of John Malalas, 
a sixth-century writer who lived in Antioch and wrote, for popular 
consumption, a chronicle recording the history of the world from. 
Creation to A.D. 565 (or 574). Malalas devoted particular atten- 
tion to the history of Antioch. His material on the city was drawn, 


14 On this Manilian Law, which was passed in 66 B.c., see Dio 36.42.4 and Plutarch 
Pomp. 30; cf. E. Weiss, ‘“Leges Maniliae,’’ RE 12 (1925) 2397-2398, and Boak op. cit. 
(above, n. 7) 13. 

16 Dio 36.4.1. 

16 Miinzer, ‘‘Marcius Rex (No. 92),’’ RE 14 (1930) 1584; id., ‘‘Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Creticus (No. 87),’’ RE 3 (1899). 1210-1211. 

17 Suetonius Caes. 8; see Cobban, op. cit. (above, ἢ. 1) 121. 

18 Dio 36.17.2-3. On the disposition of Pompey’s forces, see H. A. Ormerod, 
“The Distribution of Pompey’s Forces in the Campaign of 67 B.c.,’’ Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool) 10 (1923) 43-51. 
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directly or ultimately, from excellent sources, including local official 
records, but the chronicler (or his sources) managed to misunder- 
stand or garble some of the information, with the result that in 
some cases the chronicle contains childish mistakes and incompre- 
hensibly confused statements. Nevertheless the work is on occa- 
sion a source of great value, sometimes preserving as it does material 
which is not extant elsewhere.!®: 

In his account of Agrippa’s visit to Antioch in 15 B.c., Malalas 
writes that Agrippa ‘“‘cleared out of the old circus the debris which 
it contained from a previous earthquake. Quintus Marcius, rex of 
the Romans, had earlier built this old circus and the old palace, 
with his own funds, when he came down to Antioch in Syria to 
Philip the Heavyfooted [i.e., Philip II], of the Macedonian house, 
who was reigning in Antioch, to arrange for him to pay phoroi to 
the Romans.’’?° 

This report is confirmed to the extent that there exist at Antioch 
remains of a circus, excavated and studied in 1932, which seems to 
be that of Marcius Rex. The structure is described by its exca- 
vator, W. A. Campbell, as “‘one of the largest and most important 
circuses of the Roman Empire’’; its construction is dated by archaeo- 
logical evidence and by the character of the masonry in the first 
century B.c.7 Since the structure is typically Roman in design, 
and since there is no occasion known in the history of Antioch 
earlier in the first century on which such a circus would have been 
constructed, it seems very likely that Marcius Rex built it. 

In calling the circus ‘“‘old,’’ Malalas is evidently writing from 
the point of view of his own time. There existed at Antioch, in 
addition to the circus which Marcius Rex seems to have built, a 
smaller structure, which the excavators have called ‘‘the Byzantine 


19 On the chronicle of Malalas and its values and deficiencies, see G. Moravcsik, 
Die byz. Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker (Budapest 1942) 184—189, with bibliog- 
raphy. 

. ?0Mal. p. 225.7-11 Bonn ed., cited from the text of A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, 
Die rém. Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart 1931) 10: Ἔκτισε δὲ πρῴην τὸ αὐτὸ 
παλαιὸν ἱππικὸν καὶ τὸ παλαιὸν παλάτιον ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων Kéivros [δὲ] Μαρκιανὸς ῥὴξ Ῥωμαίων, 
κατελθὼν ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ τῆς Συρίας πρὸς Φίλιππον τὸν Βαρύπουν τὸν Μακεδόνα τὸν βασι- 
λεύοντα ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ τυπῶσαι φόρους διδόναι αὐτὸν Ῥωμαίοις. After Κόϊντος, δὲ is 
added by a second hand. After Συρίας the Church Slavonic version adds the equiva- 
lent of ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης. Malalas’ mistaking the cognomen Rex for the title is char- 
acteristic of the chronicler’s ignorance in such matters. 

21 See Campbell’s report in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 1: The Excavations of 1932, ed. 
by G. W. Elderkin (Princeton 1934) 34-41. 
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stadium,” built in the late fifth or early sixth century after Christ.” 
Thus, in Malalas’ time, there existed both the great circus and the 
newer stadium, and it was doubtless the custom to distinguish the 
former as “the old circus.”’ 

Malalas’ description of Marcius Rex’s visit to Antioch has given 
rise to a number of different interpretations. C. O. Miiller,” 
though he considered the report of the building of the circus and 
the palace exaggerated, saw in the episode evidence that the Romans 
were preparing to take over control of Antioch. J. Dobid&* sug- 
gested that Marcius Rex went to Antioch to obtain a contribution 
for the war against the pirates. A. Schenk von Stauffenberg?’ 
supposed that Marcius Rex supported Philip’s accession to the 
throne, and that in return for his backing he was assured the 
proceeds of the phoroz; the palace and the circus would have been 
built (or repaired, if the extent of Marcius’ work was exaggerated 
in antiquity, which could easily happen) in order to give tangible 
evidence of Rome’s support of Philip. The present writer suggested 
in an earlier study”* that the Romans supported Philip after he had 
come to the throne, and that Marcius Rex was chosen to aid the new 
ruler because, as proconsul of Cilicia, he was near at hand; Malalas’ 
statement about the phoroi would simply mean that Marcius Rex 
demanded a “‘contribution”’ or ‘‘gift’’ as the price of Rome’s friend- 
ship. M. Rostovtzeff,?’ developing this suggestion, concluded that 
Philip was forced to pay Marcius Rex ‘‘a heavy contribution, prob- 
ably on the pretext of helping Pompey in his operations against the 
pirates, but in fact as a fee to secure, for a brief period, Roman 
recognition.’”’ A. R. Bellinger®?® believed that Marcius Rex went 
to Antioch to secure funds from Philip for aid in the naval war and 
that in return he assisted in the repair of the circus and the palace. 
E. S. Bouchier, without going into the question in detail, wrote that 
“Q. Marcius Rex, who held a command in Cilicia in 68 B.c. [516], 
seems to have been the first officer to enter into negotiations on the 


22 See the report on its excavation by W. A. Campbell in Antioch 1 (cited above, 
n. 21) 32-33. 

23 Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen 1839) 67. 

34 Déjiny 61, 549. 

2% Op. cit. (above, n. 20) 177-178. 

26 **Q. Marcius Rex at Antioch,’’ CP 32 (1937) 144-151. 

27 Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 1941) 2.983-984. 

28 Find of the Seleucids 83-84. 
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subject [of the annexation of Syria], and he presented the citizens 
[of Antioch] with a circus and palace.’’?® 

Many of these interpretations seem possible or plausible. 
Further consideration of the passage, however, suggests another, 
more precise, explanation of the episode, which is, moreover, much 
more in keeping with what we should expect Roman policy to be 
at this time. 
- In the first place, it seems likely that Marcius Rex’s mission to 
Antioch was among the duties of his tenure of the “province of 
Cilicia”? which would have been prescribed in 68 B.c., before he left 
Rome to assume the proconsulship. In this case the mission would 
have represented a plan which had been made before the Gabinian 
Law of 67 B.c., which gave Pompey his extraordinary command 
for the war against the pirates. Whether or not this was the case, 
Marcius’ principal mission as proconsul being to combat the pirates, 
it is natural to suppose that his prescribed sphere of activity in- 
cluded the region of Syria adjacent to Cilicia (including Antioch), 
which the pirates were readily able to use as a refuge and a base of 
operations.®® Strabo (14.5.1-2, p. 668C) gives the weakness of the 
Seleucid kings, who nominally ruled Cilicia, as one of the main 
reasons for the strength of the pirates in Cilicia. Moreover, one 
of the claimants to the Seleucid throne, Philip II, was in exile in 
Cilicia, and since the situation in Syria was intimately connected 
with that in Cilicia, it would be only natural to give Marcius Rex 
a command which would enable him to deal with the government 
in Syria. Any settlement which was reached in Syria might be 
expected to have to take into account not only the occupant of the 
throne, Antiochus XIII, but his rival, Philip II. These considera- 
tions. make it seem reasonably clear that Marcius Rex’s visit to 
Antioch was an official one, and did not represent a personal enter- 
prise which illegally took him outside his ‘‘province.’’ Malalas 
notes that Marcius Rex paid for the construction of the palace and 
the circus ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων, but this can hardly be true. Even if Marcius 
built such structures out of the proceeds of a triumph — and we 
know of no such triumph at this time — it would seem surprising 


29 Syria as a Roman Province (Oxford 1916) 62. Marcius Rex’s work i is mentioned 
only incidentally in the same author’s A Short History of Antioch (Oxford 1921) 95, 
and the political significance of his visit is not discussed. 

30 For an account of piracy and brigandagein Syria, see Dobia8, Les premiersrapports 
223, 245, 247-249. 
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to find him spending his money on buildings in Antioch. The only 
plausible conclusion is that the buildings were paid for by the 
Roman government, in an effort to exhibit the power of Rome and 
its goodwill toward the people of Antioch. Malalas, mistaking the 
cognomen Rex for the royal title, concluded that the building of 
the structures was an act of regal generosity, comparable to King 
Herod’s gifts to Antioch,*! and added the phrase ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων on his 
own initiative. 

This reconstruction of the episode agrees with what we know of 
the status which the Seleucid house had recently enjoyed with the 
Roman government. During the action against Verres in the sum- 
mer of 70 B.c., while Tigranes was still occupying Syria and Anti- 
ochus XIII was in exile, Cicero spoke of Antiochus as amicus et 
socius popult Romani (Verr. 2.4.67—68), and Lucullus, as we have 
seen, recognized Antiochus’ claim to the Seleucid throne after the 
fall of Tigranes. Antiochus’ rival Philip bears the surname Φιλο- 
ρώμαιος in an inscription found near Olba in Cilicia. The inscrip- 
tion bears no date, and we thus cannot determine whether Philip 
used this title while he was still in exile (as Antiochus did), or only 
after he came to power in Antioch. In any case it is clear from these 
texts that the Seleucids were regarded as client kings in theory if 
not in fact; and we have thus, one more reason to suppose that 
Marcius Rex visited Philip, and built a circus and a palace, as an 
official representative of the Roman government. 

The meaning of the evidence seems, then, to be as follows. 
When Marcius Rex was entrusted with the ‘province of Cilicia,” 
one phase of the problem of the pirates was their ability to use 
Syria (or at least the region around Antioch, with its inaccessible 
mountains close to the sea) as a stronghold, unmolested by the 
weak Seleucid government (see above, p. 155). The pirates could 
not be suppressed unless Syria were somehow brought under Roman 
control. Annexation of the country would bring the usual financial 
and administrative problems which a new province presented. On 
the other hand the last representatives of the Seleucid house, with 


31 Herod’s gifts to Antioch: Malalas 223.17-19; Josephus Bell. 1.425, Ant. 15.218, 
16.148. See ΒΕ. Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa: eine Monographie (Diss. Breslau 1933) 
31-37. 

32 Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua 3, ed. by J. Keil and A. Wilhelm (Manchester 
1931), No. 62, pp. 64-66. On the political conditions in Olba which this inscription 
reflects, see Jones op. cit. (above, n. 10) 202. 
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their constant rivalries, were so weak, and their control over their 
nominal domain was so feeble, that not much help against the 
pirates could be expected from them if they were left to their own 
resources. The solution which would naturally suggest itself was 
that the Seleucid ruler, already regarded, while Tigranes was in 
Syria, as a “friend and ally of the Roman people,’ be made a 
client king in fact (Antiochus was on the throne, recognized by 
Lucullus, when Marcius Rex left Rome, Philip when the proconsul 
visited Antioch; the difference would not have mattered greatly).® 
Marcius’ visit to Philip and the construction of the palace and the 
circus represented a rather munificent way of proclaiming this 
policy. For the people of Antioch (as well as for its ruler) there 
could be no more tangible or more substantial symbols of Roman 
power than a palace and a circus which was among the largest and 
finest in the Roman world. The Romans had always posed as the 
liberators of cities, and as their protectors against the pirates or the 
tyrants who dominated them (this was Pompey’s policy in particular 
with regard to the cities of the Decapolis). There may well have 
been a party in Antioch which realized that the Seleucid govern- 
ment would not be able to function effectively by itself, and saw 
that the only hope for peace and order lay in Roman suzerainty. 
The members of such a party would be able to point to the palace 
and the circus as tangible examples of the benefits that would 
follow upon Roman protection. For the Romans the cost of the 
buildings would be amply repaid if it became possible as a conse- 
quence to exclude the pirates from Syria. Finally, it seems quite 
possible that it was realized that eventual annexation would be the 
only solution, and that the construction of these buildings was 
thought of as laying a foundation for that ultimate step. Certainly 
an indirect and hesitant approach of this kind, avoiding a final 
commitment, is characteristic of Roman policy at this period. 


33 On the significance of the client king’s ‘‘friendship’’ for Rome, and on the use 
of the surname Philorhomaios, see P. C. Sands, The Client Princes of the Roman Empire 
(Cambridge 1908) 10 ff., 17, 89-90. See also G. H. Stevenson, Roman Provincial 
Administration (Oxford 1939), Ch. 2, ‘‘The Client Princes,’’ 36-52, and Cobban, op. cit. 
(above, n. 1) ‘‘Rome and the Client-Princes,’’ pp. 60-64. 

34 The ‘‘gradual and indistinct process’” by which Roman protectorate was estab- 
lished in the easterh Mediterranean may be followed in the studies of Sands (cited in 
n. 33; see especially the summary on 71) and of Stevenson (cited in ἢ. 33), ch. 1-2, 
pp. 1-52. 
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As for the phorot which Marcius Rex is supposed to have re- 
quested from Philip —a ‘“‘contribution,’’ presumably, rather than 
taxes, for Velleius Paterculus notes (2.37.5) that Syria paid taxes 
only after the annexation — the sum available cannot have been 
large, for the Seleucid government at this time embraced only a 
restricted territory, and probably did not control even that very 
closely. Probably the Roman government was not so much inter- 
ested in the amount which would be gained as in the fact that its 
payment would constitute evidence of ‘‘cooperation” on the part 
of the Seleucid ruler. 

Our knowledge of the events which took place between the time 
of Marcius’ visit to Antioch and the final annexation of Syria is 
unfortunately not detailed. Clodius, it will be recalled, had been 
given a naval command by his brother-in-law Marcius Rex, but 
was captured by the pirates. On being released, because of the 
pirates’ fear of Pompey, Clodius went to Antioch. There, Dio 
says (36.17.3), he declared that he would be an ally of the people of 
Antioch against the Arabs, against whom they were then struggling. 
“There, likewise (Dio continues), he stirred up a sedition and all 
but lost his life.” What we know of Clodius’ character makes it 
possible to believe that he undertook this mission on his own 
responsibility. However, if Antioch was included in Marcius Rex’s 
provincia, and if Clodius had lately been serving under the pro- 
consul, it also seems quite possible that Marcius Rex sent Clodius 
to Antioch to assist the Seleucid government in its resistance to 
the Arabs. Clodius was of course quite capable of embarking on 
intrigue which would bring his official mission to confusion; but it 
may be asked whether even he would have dared to undertake 
independently an unauthorized and dangerous personal adventure 
within his brother-in-law’s provincia. The chances seem to be, 
then, that Dio’s brief and perfunctory words preserve a record of a 
failure (possibly as much the fault of Marcius Rex as of Clodius) 
of an effort on the part of the Romans to guide the affairs of the 
new client king, and to impress the people of Antioch with the 
Romans’ benevolence toward them. 

As to Marcius Rex himself, we have no specific evidence of 
further activity on his part in connection with the government at 
Antioch. We do know, however, from Dio (36.43.1) that at the 
end of 66 B.c. he was removed from his command before its period 
had expired, and was replaced by Pompey, and that in the same 
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year his troops had been given: to Pompey for the latter’s operations 
against Mithridates (Dio 36.48.1). 
King Philip’s history at this time is likewise obscure. During 
66/5 B.c. he seems to have occupied the throne at Antioch;® but 
then he disappeared — why, we do not know —and his rival 
Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, released from captivity by Sampsi- 
geramus, appears as Seleucid king during 65/4 B.c.36 Whether 
there was any connection between the removal of Marcius Rex 
from his command and the disappearance of Philip, we do not 
know. It may well haye been that Marcius Rex and Philip were 
both removed because it had become apparent that neither was com- 
petent to maintain the Seleucid throne in client status. Whether 
Antiochus’ return was approved or arranged by Rome is again 
a question. Antiochus could have a claim to be regarded as the 
legitimate ruler in that his claim to the throne had been recognized 
by the Senate about 72 B.c. and later by Lucullus.7 Ultimately, 
Pompey is reported to have refused a request of Antiochus that he 
be allowed to keep his throne, thus reversing the policy of Lucullus.*? 
What the legal basis was for Pompey’s final action (which is indi- 
cated by the coins of Antioch) will be shown presently. Before 
taking this up, however, it will be illuminating to review the dif- 
ferent accounts of Pompey’s conduct which are preserved in the 
literary sources. Justinus (40.2.3-5) writes as follows: Sed quod 
Lucullus dederat [sc. the rule of Syria], postea ademit Pompeius, 
qui poscenti [sc. Antiocho] regnum respondit ne volenti quidem 
Syriae, nedum recusanti daturum se regem, qui X et VII annis, 
quibus Tigranes Syriam tenuit, in angulo Ciliciae latuerit, victo 
autem eodem Tigrane a Romanis alieni operis praemia postulet. 
Igitur ut habenti regnum non ademerit, ita quo cesserit Tigrani, 
non daturum, quod tueri nesciat, ne rursus Syriam Iudaeorum et 
Arabum latrociniis infestam reddat. Atque ita Syriam in pro- 
vinciae formam redegit, paulatimque Oriens Romanorum discordia 
consanguineorum regum factus est. On the other hand Appian 


> Dobias, Philippos Barypous (cited above, n. 4) 226-227; Bellinger, End of the 

Seleucids 83-84. 
᾿ς 86 Appian Syr. 70; Dobias, Philippos Barypous (cited above, n. 4) 226-227; Bel- 

linger, End of the Seleucids 84. 

37 See above, notes 3-4. 

38 The differences between the policies of Lucullus ad Pompey in these matters 
are pointed out by T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York 1925) 316, and Cobban, 
op. cit. (above, ἢ. 1) 117, 135-136. 
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(Syr. 49)8* says that “‘Pompey, the successor of Lucullus, when he 
had overthrown Mithridates, allowed Tigranes to reign in Armenia 
and expelled Antiochus from the government of Syria, although he 
had done the Romans no wrong. The real reason for this was that 
it was easy for Pompey, with an army under his command, to annex 
a large, defenceless empire, but the pretence was that it was un- 
natural for the Seleucids, whom Tigranes had dethroned, to govern 
Syria, rather than the Romans who had conquered Tigranes.”’ In 
Mith. 106,*° however, Appian gives as the real and only reason for 
the annexation the motive which in Syr. 49 he cited as the pretended 
reason: ‘“‘He [sc. Pompey] advanced against, and brought under 
Roman rule without fighting, those parts of Cilicia which were not 
yet subject to it, and the remainder of Syria which lies along the 
Euphrates, and the countries called Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, also Idumea and Ituraea, and the other parts of Syria 
by whatever name called; not that he had any complaint against 
Antiochus, the son of Antiochus Pius, who was present and asked 
for his paternal kingdom, but because he thought that, since he 
had himself dispossessed Tigranes, the conqueror of Antiochus, it 
belonged to the Romans by right of war.’’ In Syr. 70 Appian 
merely reports the expulsion of Antiochus XIII without mentioning 
any reason. 

Quite a different report appears in Plutarch’s life of Pompey 
(39.2), in which it is said that Pompey declared Syria to be a 
province and possession of the Roman people ὡς οὐκ ἔχουσαν γνησίους 
βασιλεῖς. The ordinary meaning of γνήσιος in such a context would 
be “‘legitimate’’ — that is, Plutarch would mean that Pompéy 
annexed Syria ‘‘because it had no legitimate kings.’’ Antiochus 
XIII had once been recognized as king of Syria by the Senate, and 
Philip II had borne the surname Philorhomatos,.and apparently 
had enjoyed the support and approval of Q. Marcius Rex. It 
would of course have been easy for the Romans to repudiate or 
ignore their commitments in this respect. It is, however, possible 
that Plutarch was using γνήσιος in the sense of “real,’’ “‘true,”’ 
meaning ‘‘capable’’ or ‘‘competent,”’ and in this case Plutarch’s 
statement would represent what would seem to have been one of 
Pompey’s real motives. 


39 Translation of H. White, Loeb Classical Library. 
40 Translation of H. White, Loeb Classical Library. 
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If these passages do not simply represent unconsidered state- 
ments made by writers who were not well informed: and did not 
take the trouble to consider the point carefully, they are significant 
because they show the nature of the reports concerning the trans- 
action which were current in antiquity. It must be remembered, 
of course, that the reason (or reasons) which Pompey finally gave 
out for the annexation would not necessarily reflect what was really 
in his mind, and that there would be no occasion for him to say 
(or for historians to record) that the annexation was effected because 
the Romans had found that a client government was unsatisfactory ; 
and as Tenney Frank has pointed out,*! Pompey knew that Lucullus’ 
establishment of Antiochus XIII on the throne of Syria did not 
ultimately please the Roman government. Such a reason, indeed, 
would best be buried in discreet silence. There may even have 
been still another version of the affair, representing the local 
Antiochene point of view. This may indeed preserve a hint that a 
formality of abdication was observed. Malalas (211.16-19) pre- 
sents Pompey as a friend and defender of the people of Antioch, 
honoring them because they were of Athenian descent and rebuild- 
ing their dilapidated bouleuterion. The chronicler then relates 
(212.9-17) that on the defeat of Tigranes, Antiochus” asked Pompey 
for the return of his kingdom. This Pompey granted, and Anti- 
ochus once more became king. When Antiochus was about to die, 
he bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans (212.20-213.1). Ma- 
lalas’ reputation being what it is, we cannot accept this account 
without question, and the whole story might be dismissed as fan- 
tasy.* However, it seems possible that the account is based upon 
a local Antiochene version of the transaction, designed to make the 
Roman occupation of Antioch seem less of a humiliation. It 
seems not at all unlikely that Antiochus was allowed to abdicate, 
and that this was the origin of the story of his bequest of his kingdom 
to the Romans, which had honorable precedent, of course, in the 
testament of Attalus II bequeathing Pergamum to Rome.“ 


41 Op. cit. (above, n. 38) 317. 

42 In the Greek text of Malalas, the name of the last of the Seleucids is given as 
“Antiochus Dionikous.’’ The Church Slavonic version, which represents an older 
state of the text than the Greek version which we possess, has ‘“‘Antiochus Dionysos,”’ 
obviously an error for Antiochus XII Dionysus, 87-84 B.c.; see G. Downey, ‘‘Seleucid 
Chronology in Malalas,’’ AJA 42 (1938) 112-113. 

48 See Bellinger’s remarks on the subject, End of the Seleucids 85, n. 110. 

“It has been suggested that Pompey’s claim that Syria belonged to Rome by 
right of conquest “‘cut the knot of Rome’s responsibility as nominal protector of the 
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In any case, it seems evident (as Plutarch may have meant to 
say) that it had become plain to the Romans that it would be im- 
practical to maintain a Seleucid ruler in client status, and that the 
annexation, proclaimed in 64 B.c., was the only practical solution 
of the problem. What the legal basis of the final solution was is 
indicated by the coins of Antioch of this period. A recent study of 
these coins by H. Seyrig*® has shown that when Pompey annexed 
Syria he established a new era reckoned retrospectively from the 
autumn of 66 B.c. This was the date of the surrender of Tigranes 
to Pompey. Thus it seems clear, as Seyrig points out, that in 
choosing this epoch for his new era, which was to replace the 
Seleucid era previously in use, Pompey now wished to show that in 
his estimation Syria had passed into his control on the day of 
Tigranes’ surrender, and that simultaneously the royal rule of 
Syria had ceased. Juridically, this disposition of the matter would 
agree with the explanation mentioned by Justinus and with one of 
those mentioned by Appian. It is to be noted, however, that the 
testimony of the coins indicates that the era was established in 
64/3 B.c., so that from the legal point of view it supplanted what- 
ever different arrangements had been tried between the autumn of 
66 B.c. and 64/3 B.c. 

Thus the steps indicated by the present study may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Between 69 B.c. and 66 B.c. an effort was 
made to maintain Antiochus XIII on the throne of Syria as a client 
king. (2) Between 66 B.c. and 64/3 B.c. there were further at- 
tempts to regulate the government of Syria, presumably on the 
same basis, in a way which did not involve annexation. (3) When 
these efforts proved unsuccessful, a retroactive legal basis for annex- 
ation was established. (4) At the same time, there are preserved 
in the narratives of Justinus, Appian, Plutarch and Malalas indica- 
tions of the different interpretations which were placed upon both 
the arrangements which were tried and upon the settlement which 
was finally reached. 


Seleucids, but . . . was at the same time only another way of saying that his govern- 
ment was not bound to recognize a new member of a family which had proved to be 
incapable of protecting itself’’ (Sands, op. cit. [above, n. 33] 85). Pompey would thus 
have avoided an admission that the protectorate had failed. This may well have been 
the case. However, if it were true that Antiochus was allowed (or forced) to abdicate, 
Pompey’s difficulty would have been solved. 

45H. Seyrig, ‘‘Antiquités syriennes, 42: Sur les éres de quelques villes de Syrie,”’ 
Syria 27 (1950) 5-15. ᾿ 
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The picture which we have recovered rests necessarily upon 
rather slender evidence, which is not always firm or clear. It does, 
however, explain in a more satisfactory way than has hitherto been 
possible some of the scanty records which have come down to us, 
and it seems beyond question that the Roman policy which this 
picture indicates, with its hesitation and experimentation, is a char- 
acteristic one. Annexation in this case was the only possible 
decision; but it was not a decision made only when Pompey was 
finally faced with the necessity of reaching a solution; it was an 
ultimate step, shown to be necessary by the demonstrably unsatis- 
factory results of the alternative device. 

The disappearance from our texts of any clear indication of the 
course of this experimental policy can be understood when it is 
realized that with much more important events on foot the story 
of the ineffective efforts to control the Seleucid throne was of minor 
interest; and after the problem of Syria had been solved by annexa- 
tion, there was little disposition to remember and record the previous 
unsuccessful effort at a solution — an effort which covered only a 
brief period of time and was attended by a sequence of confused and 
(to the ancient historians) rather uninteresting developments. 
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NOTES 


NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


One of the factors which has made the study of the 
topography of Byzantine Constantinople a complex task 
is the circumstance that some of the literary texts are 
not available in modern editions, and are not always 
readily accessible for study. Thus it is not difficult for 
certain passages, and even authors, to escape the notice 
of modern scholars. 

This situation is illustrated in the monumental study 
of the topography of the city recently published by Pére 
Raymond Janin of the Institut Frangais d’Etudes By- 
zantines,, in which the testimony of Constantine of 
Rhodes appears not to have been used, and certain 
material furnished by Procopius and Nikolaos Mesarites 
appears to have been overlooked. Since P. Janin’s book 
seems destined for wide use, the following notes may 
be of interest. 

1. The statue of Justinian in the Augustaeum. This 
is described by Procopius, De aedifictis, 1, 2, 5-12, but 
this passage is not noted by P. Janin, who cites only 
the references to the monument in Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
and other late writers (pp. 78-80). The only reproduc- 
tion of the mediaeval drawing of the statue which 
P. Janin cites is the line drawing published by A. D. 
Mordtmann,” which omits part of the inscription. A 
more accurate reproduction in the form of a photograph 
of the original has been published by G. Rodenwaldt in 
the Archaol. Anzeiger, 1931, cols. 331-334, from 
which the frontispiece of the Loeb Classical Library 
edition of De aedificus (1940) is taken. P. Janin writes 
that the drawing 1 is in the Library of the Serail. This 
was the case in Mordtmann’s day, but in 1931, ac- 
cording to Rodenwaldt (op.cit., col. 328, n. 3), it was 
in Budapest. If, since 1931, the manuscript has re- 
turned to the Serail, a note to this effect by P. Janin 
would have assisted the reader. The statue has been 
discussed by the present writer in an article, “Justinian 
as Achilles,” Trans. of the Amer. Philol. Assoc., LXXI, 
1940, pp. 68-77, to which additions were made by 
M. P. Charlesworth, ‘‘Pzetas and Victoria: The Em- 
peror and the Citizen,” Journal of Roman Studies, 
XXXII, 1943, p. 10. See further O. Wulff, “Die 
sieben Wunder von Byzanz und die Apostelkirche nach 
Konstantinos Rhodios,” Byz. Ztschr., vu, 1898, pp. 
318-319. The statue is described by Constantine of 
Rhodes, vv. 42-51, 364-372, pp. 37, 47, ed. E. Le- 
grand, Revue des études grecques, 1x, 1896. 

2. The Forum of Constantine and its Senate. Con- 
stantine of Rhodes (vv. 125-162, pp. 40-41, ed. Le- 


1. Constantinople byzantine: Développement urbaine et 
répertoire topographique, Paris, 1950. 

2. “Esquisse topographique de Constantinople,” Revue de 
Part chrétien, XLI, 1891, p. 471 =p. 65 of his book of the 
same title, Lille, 1892. 


grand) describes various features which are not men- 
tioned by P. Janin in his discussion of the Forum (pp. 
67-69) and of the Senate which stood on it (pp. 154- 
155). Constantine of Rhodes writes: “And here, there 
is also a bronze gate in the Senate, turned toward the 
north, and the wall which it bears, rising straight. 
Formerly this gate belonged to Artemis of the Ephe- 
sians, when the dark error of idols prevailed. It bears 
in relief the battle of the Giants and the Gods whose 
cult the Hellenes of old celebrated in their delusion, 
and the thunderbolts of Zeus, and his boldness, and 
Poseidon with his strange trident, and Apollo armed 
with his bow, and Herakles arrayed in the lion’s skin, 
his quiver filled with arrows, and with his club break- 
ing the heads of the Giants who like serpents writhe 
below his feet, hurling up fragments torn from rocks, 
struggling like snakes and roaring dreadfully and 
bristling and shooting fire from their eyes, so that on- 
lookers are terrified and quake, and are smitten with 
tremendous fear in their hearts. By such impostures the 
foolish race of the Hellenes was deceived and paid base 
reverence to the shamelessness of these vain and god- 
less creatures; but the most excellent and wise Con- 
stantine brought it here to be a toy for the city, a play- 
thing for children and a laughingstock for men. And 
again there is the fair maiden in bronze who stands 
on a tall column extending her hand in the air; this 
is the image of Pallas, part of the cult of the Lindians, 
to which belonged the people who first inhabited the 
land of unfortunate Rhodes, reared in impiety. It shows 
the crest and the gorgonian monster and the snakes 
intertwined at the neck. Thus, thus indeed did the 
foolish people of olden times in vain make this idol of 
Pallas.’’? See the commentary on the poem of Constan- 
tine of Rhodes by Th. Reinach, Revue des études 
grecques, 1X (1896), pp. 86-91, and (on the statue 
of Athena) R. J. H. Jenkins, “The Bronze Athena 
at Byzantium,” Journal of Hellemc Studies, LXV 
(1947), pp. 31-33. 

3. The Anemodoulion. P. Janin writes (pp. 100- 
101) that we know this monument from the descrip- 
tion of it by Cedrenus, the pseudo-Codinus, and Nicetas 
Choniates. It is, however, also described by Constantine 
of Rhodes (vv. 178-201, pp. 41-42, ed. Legrand) 
as follows: “Let fifth place among the incomparable 
wonders in the unfolding of my discourse be taken by 
the bronze support, raised up to a great height, which 
quickly forms the shape of a pyramid of towering 
proportions, or of a well-rounded crest of a Persian 
tiara, which Theodosius the Great erected, a most sur- 
passing work of sculpture, a four-legged construction, 
a surpassing sight, fitted together with four bronze 


3. The translation is taken from my unpublished edition of 
Constantine of Rhodes, which will form a part of the study of 
the Church of the Apostles which is being prepared at Dum- 
barton Oaks by Professors A. M. Friend, Jr., F. Dvornik. Paul 
A. Underwood, and myself. 
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sides and adorned everywhere with sculptured figures 
and with full blossoms of fruit and buds. Naked Loves 
stand there, entwined in the vines, laughing gently at 
each other and, from their place on high, mocking 
those below them. Other youths, kneeling, blow the 
winds through their brazen horns, one of them the 
west wind, another the south wind. High above this 
is a marvellous contrivance made of bronze which by 
means of its bronze wings is blown about in a circle 
and records the light breaths of the breezes which the 
winds blow into the city, the north wind, the south 
wind, the fair north wind, and bold east wind, and 
the heavy-blowing southwest wind.” 

Cedrenus, using almost the same words as Constan- 
tine, and probably deriving his material ultimately from 
him,* says (1, p. 565, 20, Bonn ed.) that “Theodosius 
the Great built the four-legged construction which 
they call the ‘Contest of the Winds,’ which had the 
form of a pyramid and was adorned with sculptured 
figures. . . . [He describes the figures.] . . . Above, 
a bronze winged figure indicates the light breaths of the 
winds.” The Patria (p. 253, 9-15, ed. Preger) speaks 
of the monument only as “the bronze ‘Contest of the 
Winds’ ” and mentions “‘the four bronze works” with 
which it was adorned, meaning the plates which seem 
to have formed the entablature. No reference is made 
to the four columns, to the pyramidal roof, or to the 
weather-vane. Nicetas Choniates calls the structure 
“the high bronze four-sided construction” and men- 
tions specifically that the “four-sided” portion “ended 
in a pointed shape like a pyramid” (Chron., τι, 6, 
p. 432, Bonn ed., and Destruction of the Statues, pp. 
856-857, Bonn ed.). He does not mention the columns 
but devotes some detail to the ornamentation of the 
four bronze plaques. 

Th. Reinach’s conclusion as to the form of the monu- 
ment (of.cit., p. 85) suggests that his reading of the 
sources cited above and of Constantine’s description 
was superficial: “La base, aussi haute qu’une grande 
colonne, avait la forme d’une tronc de pyramide quad- 
rangulaire; les flancs étaient revétus de plaques de 
bronze sculptées. . . .” Finding that the other literary 
sources speak of the monument as tetrapleuron, Reinach 
concluded that tetraskeles in Constantine had the same 
meaning (“four-footed,” hence “four-sided” ). It is pos- 
sible that Reinach was influenced chiefly by the passage in 
Cedrenus, which would, without the word tetraskeles, 
give the impression that the structure was pyramidal 
in shape. Wulff (Byz. Ztschr., vil, p. 320) and 
A. Heisenberg (Grabeskirche und A postelkirche, Leip- 
zig, 1908, 1, p. 124) were both misled by the some- 
what unsystematic character of the description of the 
Tower of the Winds. Instead of attempting to deter- 
mine what significance the literal and graphic meaning 


4. See Reinach, of.cit., pp. 69, 73; Wulff, op.c#t., pp. 317- 
318; Th. Preger in Byz. Ztschr., V1, 1897, pp. 167-168. 
5. Mesarites, chap. v, p. 15, ed. A. Heisenberg, Grabes- 
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of tetraskeles would have if applied to the Tower of 
the Winds, they concluded (with even less scruple than 
Reinach) that since Nicetas calls the Tower of the 
Winds tetrapleuron, “four-sided,” and since the Patria 
speaks of the “four bronze works” with which the 
sides were ornamented, tetraskeles, as used of the 
Tower of the Winds, 15 simply another way of saying 
tetrapleuron. Actually, of course, the epithets tetra- 
pleuron and tetraskeles were used by different writers 
to describe different aspects of the ‘ower of the Winds, 
and Constantine’s description clarifies this problem. 
The Anemodoulion is also mentioned in the tenth 
century Vita ὃ. Andraeae Sali by Nicephorus, P. G., 
CXI, 749 A. 

4. The Outer Philopation. P. Janin (p. 143) notes 
three different hypotheses on its location, among them 
that of A. M. Schneider, who placed it opposite the 
Blachernae (Byzanz, Berlin, 1936, p. 81). Neither 
Schneider nor Janin realized that this is, in effect, the 
situation indicated by Nikolaos Mesarites in his descrip- 
tion of the Church of the Apostles. Describing the view 
obtained from the upper galleries of the church, Mes- 
arites writes: ““A man who walks about in the upper 
galleries of the church enjoys a varied pleasure as he 
gazes over the backs of the northern and southern seas. 
For one can see from there the sea, which itself lies 
there tranquilly and on its back bears freight-ships be- 
fore a fair breeze, a sweet sight to all men and a source 
of rejoicing and pleasure. And neither is he frightened 
by the floods which the sea is wont to spew up, now 
here, now there, because he stands at a fitting distance 
from it, nor does he hear the groans of the sailors or 
the cries of drowning men. How much and how 
wide is the open country which he sees beyond the 
walls, which has been given its present name because 
men love to visit it [ἐκ τοῦ προσφιλῶς πατεῖσθαι 
προσωνυμουμένην] for its great beauty and pleasant- 
ness, what description can portray in words? See, the 
ruler has gone out for the salvation of his people and 
he is staying in the Emperor’s Tents, which are op- 
posite the palace and a little distance from it, and are 
built on this [land]; for from ancient times, it has 
been the custom for the Roman army to gather first 
on this plain, as though coming from diverse springs 
in lands everywhere into one meeting of the waters... . 
The place is always busy with the pursuits of the hunt, 
and a man who wishes to watch these has no need of 
anyone to point out the incidents to him, for the quarry 
is ever under the eye of the onlooker, whether it be 
a boar with savage tusks or swift hare or a leaping 
deer.””* 
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kirche und A postelkirche, Leipzig, 1908, 11. The translation 
is taken from my unpublished edition of this ekphrasis which 
will form a part of the study mentioned above in note 3. 
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THE PERSIAN CAMPAIGN IN SYRIA IN 
A.D. 540 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


WHEN the Persians invaded Syria in the spring of A.D. 540, they encountered 
only sporadic resistance. After a rapid campaign, they captured and sacked Anti- 
och, in June,! as the climax of a raid which dealt a severe blow to both the mili- 
tary prestige of the Roman Empire and the economic prosperity of the metropolis 
of Syria. 

Our principal source for this campaign is the account of Procopius in Wars, 
II, v-xlii. Procopius, not unnaturally, was not anxious to stress the full extent of 
the disaster, and there were occasions on which he discreetly neglected to men- 
tion certain details which would betray the weakness of the Romans. An exami- 
nation of his account in this respect will serve both to increase our knowledge of 
Procopius’ technique as a historian, and to give us a clearer insight into the causes 
for the failure of the Roman defences.? 

In summary, the campaign, as it can be reconstructed from Procopius’ narra- 
tive, proceeded as follows.* After passing Circesium without assaulting it, and 
after a brief and unsuccessful attempt to capture Zenobia (which he then left 
behind him), Chosroes came to Sura. Here the Romans at first made a successful 
resistance, but when their commander was killed, they offered to ransom the city 
and themselves. Chosroes pretended to negotiate, but when the Persians got in- 
side the city they burned it and slaughtered many of the inhabitants.. Chosroes 
contemptuously sent one of the local officials, Anastasius, to announce the dis- 
aster to Justinian (11, v, 1-27). 

Thus far the Persians had encountered no major Roman force. Procopius 
writes (11, vi, 1-2) that while Chosroes was advancing along the Euphrates, the 
Roman general Bouzes, who was acting as commander in the Ortens during Beli- 
sarius’ absence in Italy, had kept ‘the whole army’ (1.e., the mobile defence force) 
in Hierapolis, which would presumably be the next stronghold to be attacked 
after Sura. Procopius quotes (1, vi, 3-6) a speech which Bouzes is supposed to 
have made to his troops in Hierapolis. The general’s reasoning was that if the 
army remained inside the city, it would be starved out by the Persians; so he 
planned to leave a part of his forces in the city, and to hold the remainder outside 
the fortifications, so as to be able to fall upon the Persians from the rear when 


1 The date is given by Malalas 479.23 Bonn ed. 

2 Descriptions of this campaign may be found in J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1923), τα, 93-100, and in E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, τι: De la Disparition de V Empire 
d’Occident ἃ la mort de Justinien (Paris, 1949), pp. 485-492. These scholars did not have occasion to 
notice certain details which, it will be seen, repay investigation. 

3 All references, unless otherwise noted, are to Procopius, Wars. The quotations of Procopius’ ac- 
count in English are borrowed, with grateful acknowledgment, from the translation of H. B. Dewing 
in the Loeb Classical Library. For the Persian invasion route, see the map in J. Sauvaget, ‘Les 
Ghassanides et Sergiopolis,’ Byzantion, x1tv (1989), 123. 
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they attacked. ‘So spoke Bouzes [Procopius continues, 11, vi, 7-8]; and in his 
words he seemed to set forth the advantageous course of action; but of what was 
necessary he did nothing. For he chose out all that portion of the Roman army 
which was of marked excellence and was off. And where in the world he was 
neither the Romans in Hierapolis nor the hostile army was able to learn.’ Bouzes 
in fact does not reappear in Procopius’ narrative until near the end of the cam- 
paign, when he is said to have taken the opportunity of being at Edessa to pre- 
vent the people of that city from ransoming the inhabitants of Antioch whom the 
Persians had carried off; this he did, Procopius says, in the expectation that his 
action would bring him some gain (1, xiii, 6). 

Justinian, meanwhile, evidently realizing that the Roman forces in Syria 
might not be able to make an effective stand against the Persians before the in- 
vaders reached Antioch, sent Germanus, his cousin or nephew, to see to the de- 
fences of the city (1, vi, 9 ff.). Procopius writes (11, vi, 9) that when Justinian 
sent Germanus to Antioch, the emperor promised ‘that after no great time a 
numerous army would follow.” When Germanus reached the city, he inspected 
the fortifications and found the greater part of them secure. On the mountain 
which rises above the city, however, there was a danger point. Here there was a 
rock which ‘spreads out to a very considerable width, and rises toa height only a 
little less than the fortifications’ (11, vi, 11). Germanus wished either to have this 
rock isolated by means of a ditch dug along the wall, or to have the wall altered 
so that the rock was brought inside the fortifications. His engineers, however, ob- 
jected that the work could not be completed before the enemy arrived, and that 
if the Persians came and found the work in progress, they would perceive the 
weakness of the defences at this point. ‘Germanus [Procopius writes, 11, vi, 14], 
though disappointed in this plan, had some hope at first because he expected an 
army from Byzantium.’ However, when time passed and no troops arrived, and 
it became clear (according to Procopius, 11, vi, 15) that no help was to be ex- 
pected, Germanus began to fear that Chosroes would come straight to Antioch 
and capture it. The people of Antioch ‘also had these things in mind, and they 
held a council concerning them, at which it seemed most advisable to offer money 
to Chosroes and thus escape the present danger’ (11, vi, 16). 

The emissary chosen was Megas, the bishop of Beroea, who happened to be in 
Antioch at the time.t Megas went to Chosroes and found him with his army not 
far from Hierapolis, and Chosroes took the bishop with him when he advanced 
on that city. Finding the place well garrisoned, the Persian king demanded money 
of the inhabitants; and not trusting their fortifications, the citizens agreed to 
give 2,000 pounds of silver. “Then indeed [Procopius writes, 11, vi, 25] Megas en- 
treated Chosroes in behalf of all the inhabitants of the East, and would not cease 
his entreaty, until Chosroes promised him that he would accept ten centenaria of 
gold and depart from the whole Roman Empire.’ 

Megas immediately left for Antioch, while Chosroes, when the ransom of 


4 Though Procopius gives no reason for Megas’ presence in Antioch, it seems likely that he had 
gone there to seek counsel and aid, Beroea being the next city which Chosroes could be expected to 
attack after Hierapolis. 
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Hierapolis had been paid, began to move on Beroea. Megas, travelling with a 
small company, covered the distance from Hierapolis to Antioch (about 150 km. 
or 105 English miles) in four days, while the Persian army took the same time to 
reach Beroea, which lay midway between Hierapolis and Antioch (11, vii, 1-4). 
Chosroes, finding the defences of Beroea more vulnerable than those of Hierap- 
olis, demanded a ransom of 4,000 pounds of silver. The Beroeans handed over 
half of this sum, but said they could not pay the remainder. Chosroes entered the 
city and burned it, and began to assault the acropolis, where the inhabitants had 
taken refuge. 

On his return to Antioch, Megas found that the situation had changed since 
he left the city ten days or more previously. During his absence there had ar- 
rived John, son of Rufinus, and Julian, a secretis, whom the emperor had sent as 
ambassadors to Chosroes. Having learned, on their arrival, that the Persian 
army was already near or in Beroea, these officials decided to remain in Antioch. 
Their presence changed the whole basis of the situation, for (Procopius writes, 
II, vii, 16-18) “Julian, one of the ambassadors, explicitly forbade everybody to 
give money to the enemy, or to purchase the cities of the emperor, and besides 
he denounced to Germanus the chief priest Ephraemius [bishop of Antioch], as 
being eager to deliver over the city to Chosroes. Evidently the emperor was 
anxious to prevent local separate bargains with the enemy, and was attempting 
to initiate negotiation on a higher level. ‘For this reason [Procopius goes on] 
Megas returned unsuccessful. But Ephraemius, the bishop of Antioch, fearing 
the attack of the Persians, went into Cilicia. There too came Germanus not long 
afterwards, taking with him some few men but leaving the most of them in 
Antioch.’ . 

Megas, after one day in Antioch,’ went to Beroea where Chosroes was still 
besieging the acropolis, which was hard pressed for lack of water (11, vii, 19; cf. 
II, vil, 12-13). The bishop persuaded Chosroes to be content with the 2,000 
pounds of silver which the people of Beroea had already paid him, and to raise 
the siege. Then, since Megas had to tell Chosroes that the people of Antioch 
would not pay the ransom which Chosroes had demanded, the Persian army 
set out for Antioch (1, vil, 19-11, vin, 1). 

The situation at Antioch had again changed. Some of the inhabitants had be- 
gun to flee, but at the critical moment Theoctistus and Molatzes, commanders of 


5 Eight days were required for the journey from Antioch to Hierapolis and return (11, vil, 2-4); 
we should probably allow two days, or perhaps a little more, for Megas’ negotiations with Chosroes 
(τι, vi, 17-25). 

6 This last statement apparently means that Ephraemius argued that it would be better to ransom 
the city, in order to save it from attack and destruction. See my study, ‘Ephraemius, Patriarch of 
Antioch,’ Church History, vir (1938), 367-370, with the criticisms of Εἰ. Stein, op. cit. (above, n. 2), 
488, n. 3. In the light of the present study of Procopius’ method, Stein’s defence of Procopius, and his 
belief that my view of Ephraemius’ conduct is exaggerated, both seem open to question. 

7 In the speech which Procopius represents Megas as having made to Chosroes at Beroea, Megas 
states that he had left Chosroes seven days previously (11, vii, 25). It took Megas four days to return 
to Antioch after his original interview with Chosroes, and it was two days’ journey from Antioch to 
Beroea (11, vil, 2~4). Megas had thus one day in Antioch. 
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troops who were stationed in Lebanon, arrived with 6,000 men, and preparations 
were made to resist the enemy (11, vill, 2). Shortly after this, the Persians arrived 
and encamped outside the city along the Orontes River. Chosroes demanded ten 
centenaria of gold, though it was obvious, Procopius says (11, vill, 4), that he 
would have accepted less. Conversations were begun; but on the next day the 
people of Antioch heaped insults upon Chosroes from the walls and nearly killed 
his interpreter when the latter approached the city and exhorted the people to 
purchase their freedom. Chosroes, enraged, began to assault the walls (1, vill, 
5-7). The principal attack, Procopius says, was made at the vulnerable spot on 
the mountain above the city, at the point where Germanus had considered it 
necessary to improve the fortifications. The Romans at first held their own, or 
even were a little superior to the enemy; however, the collapse of a timber plat- 
form which they had suspended between two of the towers of the wall spread 
panic among the defenders and the troops of Theoctistus and Molatzes fled. 
The young men of the circus factions, who were organized as a militia, continued 
to resist the Persians inside the city, and at first, Procopius writes (1, viii, 28), 
seemed to be winning. However, Chosroes sent fresh troops against them, and 
finally conquered the city, which was then sacked and burned (11, viii, 30-11, x, 9). 

Such, briefly, is Procopius’ account of the events which led to the capture of 
Antioch. Examination of certain details of his narrative, and comparison of 
parts of his account with remarks made by Malalas, will provide an illuminating 
commentary both on Procopius’ historical method and on the actual course of 
events. 

First, it 15 suggestive to find that Procopius does not mention the comparative 
strength of the Roman and Persian armies. He does note (11, viii, 2) that the 
Roman reinforcements sent to Antioch just before the arrival of the Persians 
consisted of 6,000 men, but he nowhere indicates the size of the Persian army.® 
In his accounts of other campaigns Procopius on occasion records the strength of 
the opposing forces, but he does this only when the Romans were victorious. 
Thus, he states that when the Persians invaded Armenia in A.D. 530 they had 
30,000 men, the Romans less than 15,000 (1, xv, 11). At the battle of Daras in 
A.D. 530 there were 25,000 Roman troops against 40,000 Persians (1, xii, 23). In 
the Persian invasion of Syria in A.D. 531 the Persians had 15,000 men (1, xviii, 1) 
against 20,000 Roman troops (1, xviii, 5). These figures seem to agree with the 
statement of Agathias (v, 13) that the Roman army in Justinian’s time totalled 
150,000 men.? In the case of the campaign of A.D. 540, it looks, then, as though 
Procopius omitted a comparison of the Roman and Persian forces in order to 
conceal the weakness of the Roman defences in Syria; thus he could avoid draw- 


8 Procopius mentions (11, xii, 4-6) that when the Persians were returning home it took the bulk of 
the army three days to cross a temporary bridge over the Euphrates. This statement unfortunately 
cannot be used to calculate the size of the army, because we have no idea of the size of the bridge, or 
of whether it was crossed in formation (and if so, what formation), or of how many hours a day were 
spent in crossing. 

9 Cf. Bury, op. cit. (above, n. 2), 0, 78, n. 2; 358, n. 4; also A. Segré, “The Annona Civica and the 
Annona Militaris,’ Byzantion, xv1 (1942-43), 431-434. On the size of the Roman armies at this pe- 
riod, see E. Stein, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 89, n. 1. 
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ing the reader’s attention to one of the chief reasons for the Romans’ defeat. 
Tabari claims that Chosroes in this campaign had 90,000 men,!° and while this 
figure is almost certainly an exaggeration, it does indicate (as we should in any 
case conclude from the course of events) that the Persian army was superior; 
certainly we may suppose that Chosroes on this occasion would have mustered 
the largest force possible. 

Again, it is instructive to note how Procopius treats the withdrawal of Bouzes 
from Hierapolis. Bouzes’ conduct in declining to meet the Persians seems to 
show fairly clearly that the Roman forces were hopelessly inferior in number to 
the Persian army. The character of Bouzes, as Procopius presents it, does not 
appear to have made him a fit commander for the occasion, but while the general 
may have been worthy of at least some blame, we may legitimately wonder 
whether his action in withdrawing the bulk of his troops from Hierapolis may not 
have been wise, and whether Procopius, in describing Bouzes’ conduct as he 
does, may not have been attempting to put some of the responsibility for the 
Roman defeat upon Bouzes personally instead of upon the insufficiency of the 
Roman defences as a whole. 

Procopius’ account of the campaign appears, when one reads it straight 
through, to give a satisfactory account of the events, and to explain how it was 
that the Persians captured Antioch. However, if we construct a time-table for 
some of the episodes, it will be found that in some places Procopius has omitted 
important information. 

As we have seen, Megas was absent from Antioch for ten days, possibly more, 
when he negotiated with Chosroes for the ransom of Antioch." During the four 
days which the bishop spent in returning from Hierapolis to Antioch, the Persian 
army moved half the same distance, from Hierapolis to Beroea. According to 
Procopius, John and Julian, who had been sent by the emperor to negotiate with 
Chosroes, reached Antioch when it was known that the Persian army was already 
in or near Beroea. Thus, their arrival coincided approximately with that of 
Megas. There must have been an immediate conference, for Megas stayed only 
one day in Antioch, before setting out for Beroea to see Chosroes again. At this 
conference in Antioch Germanus must have presided, for Procopius says that 
Julian denounced Ephraemius to him because of his plan to ransom the city. 
Julian and John, the imperial emissaries, made it plain that the emperor’s com- 
mand, that the Persians be not bribed, was to be obeyed. Ephraemius and Ger- 
manus thereupon left the city, the former possibly on the same or the following 
day, the latter ‘not long afterwards.’ He very likely, as we shall see, left within 
three or four days of the conference, if not sooner. 

Megas, having remained in Antioch for only one day, set out to confer once 
more with Chosroes at Beroea. The bishop, Procopius says, persuaded Chosroes to 
be content with the ransom offered by Beroea; but he informed the Persian king 
that Antioch would not pay the ransom which had been agreed upon. Megas 


10 Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, aus der arabischen Chronik 
des Tabari iibersetzt (Leyden, 1879), pp. 165-166, 239. 
11 See above, n. 5. 
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presumably spent at least one day and more likely two travelling from Antioch to 
Beroea, a distance of a little over 60 miles or 100 kilometers.!? It would then, after 
Chosroes had seen Megas, have taken the Persians at least two days, possibly 
more, to move from Beroea to Antioch. This means that between the conference 
at Antioch, at which it was decided not to ransom the city, and the arrival of the 
Persians before Antioch, there elapsed at the least four days and possibly more. 

In his account of these transactions, Procopius neglects to mention one im- 
portant factor. This may, however, be recovered from his own narrative. He 
says that there arrived at Antioch, shortly before the Persians, 6,000 troops from 
Lebanon. Procopius does not make it clear whence these troops came (he indicates 
their origin only by calling their commanders of ἐν τῷ ABdvw στρατιωτῶν dpxovtes). 
Procopius’ words, taken literally, would indicate that these were garrison troops 
stationed in the province of Phoenice Libanensis, at, say Emesa or Damascus, 
but they may have been (as Honigmann thinks) on duty somewhere along the 
limes of the Syrian desert.'4 In any case it would have taken them several days to 
reach Antioch. The distance from Emesa to Antioch is about 155 miles (180 km.); 
from Damascus to Antioch is a little over 180 miles (300 km.). If the men came 
from various points on the limes they might have had to travel nearly as far. 
Training marches in the Roman army covered about 37 miles (over 50 km.) a 
day. In 319 B.C. Antigonus on a forced march covered about 300 miles (450 km.) 
in seven days and nights. 

These reinforcements, then, if they started immediately after having been 
summoned, and travelled at top speed, would have had to begin their march 
soon after the conference at Antioch, in order to reach the city four days (pos- 
sibly a little more) after the conference. If their rate of march was not the maxi- 
mum, and in particular if it took a little time to alert and assemble them, they 
might well have started before the conference was held. Thus, it seems likely that 
the participants in the conference knew either that reinforcements were on the 
way or that they had been sent for. It is possible that John and Julian, the em- 
peror’s emissaries, arrived at Antioch with the news that reinforcements had 
been summoned by an order issued from Constantinople. Alternatively, 1t would 
have been just possible for the troops to arrive if John and Julian had summoned 
them after their arrival in Antioch. 

This knowledge would have been of crucial importance to the men who were 
planning the defence of Antioch, but Procopius gives no hint that information on 
this point played any part in their deliberations. Turning back to the conference, 
we must recognize that the emperor’s representatives, when they came to Anti- 
och, were able to tell the officials whom they found there, including Germanus, 


12 He covered the 105 miles (150 km.) from Hierapolis to Antioch, with a small company, in four 
days (see above, 342). Travelling alone, a man might have gone more quickly; but Megas might have 
been elderly and unable to travel at high speed. 

13 The army marched from Hierapolis to Beroea, about 50 miles (75 km.) in two days (see above, 
842). 

14 Ἐς, Honigmann, ‘Libanesia,’ RE, x11, 2485. 

1 Lammert, ‘Marsch,’ RE, xv, 1975. 
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Ephraemius and Megas, not only that Justinian forbade bribes to the enemy, 
but that 6,000 reinforcements were on the way (or would be summoned at once). 
And of course Megas knew this when he told Chosroes at Beroea that Antioch 
would not pay ransom. 

What are we to think, then, of the rapid departure from Antioch of Germanus, 
who left the city knowing that reinforcements would come? An instructive com- 
mentary on his conduct is furnished by Malalas. The chronicler writes (480.1—5, 
Bonn ed.) that ‘Germanus, appointed commander, was sent, with his own son 
Justinus, to fight [sc. Chosroes]. And accomplishing nothing, he remained in 
Antioch, buying silver from the people of Antioch for two or three nomismata the 
pound.’ Not a word of this story appears in Procopius. Our evidence indicates 
that at this period the mint ratio of gold to silver was 1:6-+. Thus one nomisma 
or solidus, being 1/72 of a pound of gold, was officially worth 1/12 of a pound of 
silver, and a pound of silver ought to have sold for twelve nomismata. In buying 
silver for two nomismata a pound, Germanus was acquiring it at 1/6 of its mint 
value; at three nomismata a pound, he was getting it at 1/4 of its mint ratio.’ 
The explanation of Germanus’ unsoldierly conduct must be that people who 
planned to flee the approaching Persians would be anxious to convert their 
money into gold, which was easier to carry or hide than silver; and since Ger- 
manus controlled the military transport, which he could use to evacuate the 
bulky silver by ship from Seleucia Pieria, he was glad to accommodate the citizens, 
at a handsome profit to himself. Whether this story is true or not, we have no way 
of determining. It does, however, come from a local source. Malalas, who was 
born about A.D. 491, lived and worked in Antioch through the reign of Justinian, 
dying in Constantinople about A.D. 578.1” There is good reason, then, to believe 
his account of Germanus’ activities; and even if it is not true, it shows what some 
people in Antioch thought of the commander.'® 


16 The statement of the ratio of gold to silver which is latest in date appears in Cod. Theod. 8.4.27; 
this shows that in A.D. 422 the ratio was 1:18; see L. C. West in AJP, ux (1941), 300. Mr West 
has kindly furnished me the following calculations, which suggest what the ratio was at this period 
of Justinian’s reign. If one assumes 7200 units in a solidus, then the silver piece struck by Justinian 
with the mark CN is 1/24th of a solidus, or the equivalent of the older siliqgua. The CN piece seems 
to weigh about 1 gr. metric, as compared with 45 gr. metric of the gold. At +1 gr. the CN piece was 
thus 1/288th of a pound of silver. This gives a ratio of gold to silver of 1:6. This figure at first seems 
ridiculous; but confirmation of it may be found in the statements of Procopius, Anecdota, xxv, and 
Malalas, 486.19-22, Bonn ed., that in A.D. 552/3 (the date is given by Malalas) Justinian lowered 
the value of gold one-seventh but was soon forced to restore the old ratio. When Procopius speaks 
of the new exchange rate of 180 ‘obols’ (1.e., folles) for the solidus, he is apparently referring to the 
old M denomination (180 X40 ΞΞ 7200). One group of these M’s, weighed by Mr West, averages 17.18 
gr. for 137. This indicates a ratio of silver to bronze of 1:107-, which compares with the similar ratio 
of 1:32 under Nero. If the base of 7200 units in the solidus is right, then these two ratios, 1:6+ for 
gold to silver, and 1:107+ for silver to bronze, indicate that silver was very much higher in value 
than it had previously been; and the high value of silver may be the reason why the Byzantines struck 
so little of it. 

17 G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, τ: Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvilker (Buda- 
pest, 1942), pp. 184-185. 

18 A different interpretation is put on the passage by E. Stein, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 489. Stein 
believed (p. 426, n. 1) that the normal ratio of gold to silver at this period was 1:18, as it had been 
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Germanus and Ephraemius, then, do not seem to have behaved well. They left 
the city, knowing that reinforcements were en route. Ephraemius might have felt 
it his duty so save himself, if he had no faith either in the reinforcements or in 
the fortifications of the city. Germanus, however, would have been justified in 
leaving the city only if he were convinced that its defence was hopeless. He could 
allege that he distrusted the fortifications, which according to Procopius’ ac- 
count were vulnerable. He knew, however, that reinforcements had been sum- 
moned and that they had at least a chance of reaching the city before the Per- 
sians did. His only excuse for leaving Antioch, then, could have been that the re- 
inforcements were to be distrusted as much as the fortifications were, and that 
even 6,000 men would be of no value with the circuit-wall as vulnerable as it 
was. Even in this case it might have been considered his duty, as commander in 
the city, to stay. However, any case that could be made for Germanus disappears 
completely when we realize that the weak spot in the fortifications, which ac- 
cording to Procopius made the wall easily vulnerable at one point, can never have 
existed, at least in the form which Procopius describes. There is no rock rising 
outside the fortifications such as he mentions, and it is difficult, indeed, to be- 
lieve that the circuit-wall can ever have been constructed in such a way as to 
leave an obvious danger-point of the seriousness which Procopius attaches to 
11.1.9 The apprehension on this subject which (Procopius says) Germanus ex- 
pressed must have been exaggerated, if not actually fictitious; and this being the 
case, it seems hard to excuse Germanus for deserting his command. Procopius 
himself relates that the garrison several times during the fight proved itself su- 
perior to the Persian forces, and very nearly succeeded in driving them back. 

Procopius, it will be recalled, gives no reason for Germanus’ flight from the 
city. From the historian’s account, one would understand that Germanus left 
because the fortifications were vulnerable, because no reinforcements had ar- 
rived, and also, possibly, because the emperor’s envoys had vetoed the plan to 
purchase the safety of the city. However, if Malalas’ account of Germanus’ con- 


in A.D. 422 (see above, n. 16), which would make a pound of silver worth 4 nomismata or solidi. Thus 
Germanus, in purchasing silver for two or three solidi a pound, would still have been acquiring it at 
a discount. Stein believed that Germanus bought the silver ‘sans doute pour le compte de |’Etat,’ 
possibly because, since the Persians were demanding their ransoms in silver, it was considered advisa- 
ble to reduce the amount of silver which might be liable to fall into their hands. However, it seems 
unsafe to assume, as Stein does, that the ratio 1:18 of A.D. 422 applies to the time of Justinian. The 
monetary reform of Anastasius (A.D. 491-518) appears to have changed the ratio, for in the time 
of Justianian it is plain that the value of the gold currency had fallen. This has been established by 
the observations of L. C. West, cited above (n. 16), and of R. P. Blake, in a study which Stein seems 
not to have known: ‘The Monetary Reform of Anastasius I and its Economic Implications,’ Studies 
in the History of Culture: The Disciplines of the Humanities (Menasha, Wisconsin, Published for the 
Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies, 1942), pp. 84-97, reprinted 
in Numismatic Review, tv (1947), 35-42. Moreover it seems highly doubtful that the government 
would have ventured to instruct Germanus, even on such an occasion, to purchase silver at the dis- 
count indicated by Stein’s conception of the ratio; the economic effects elsewhere in the empire of 
such an action would have been quite upsetting. 

19 Further details on this subject may be found in my study, ‘Procopius on Antioch: A Study of 
Method in the De aedificiis,’ Byzantion, x1v (1989), 361-378. 
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duct is correct, we may suspect that he left in order to safeguard the profits 
which he had made in his financial transactions with the citizens. 

It seems clear that Germanus behaved discreditably, and that Procopius made 
a deliberate effort to cover up the commander’s shortcomings and to excuse his 
flight from the city. There may even be a hint that Justinian already distrusted 
Germanus in the fact that the emperor sent Julian and John as ambassadors to 
negotiate with the Persians, instead of entrusting this task to Germanus, who was 
already the commander on the spot. 

It has been well known that the Roman forces available in Syria at this time 
were weak, because of the effort which was being concentrated on the campaign 
in Italy, and morale probably was not high; Procopius himself remarks (1, vii, 
37) that some of the troops in Beroea deserted to the Persians because their pay 
had not been forthcoming for a long time. The conduct of Germanus, however, 
as it has been reconstructed here, helps to explain the success of the Persian 
campaign. It is significant that Germanus was replaced by Belisarius as com- 
mander in the East in the spring of A.D. 541, and that for some years thereafter 
he was in disfavor with Justinian and Theodora.”° 

Perhaps one of the principal results of our study has been to show that Pro- 
copius was willing, under certain circumstances, to cover up the truth. To discuss 
the effect of this discovery on our estimate of the principal historian of Justinian’s 
reign would lie beyond the bounds of the present paper. However, it seems clear 
that wherever possible, Procopius’ narrative must be carefully compared with 
other sources. It would be interesting to know how much of Procopius’ reputation 
rests upon the fact that the sources with which his work can be confronted are 
rather meagre. 


Harvarp University (DUMBARTON Oaks) 


20 See Benjamin, ‘Germanus,’ RE, vu, 1259. Benjamin follows Procopius’ account of Germanus’ 
conduct at Antioch. 
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NOTES 


THE DATING OF THE SYRIAN 
LITURGICAL SILVER TREASURE 
IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


The recent acquisition by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art of three chalices and a paten brings a notable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Syrian liturgical silver. 
The pieces were entrusted for study to the eminent 
French scholar Louis Bréhier. A first announcement 
of the acquisition, incorporating M. Bréhier’s con- 
clusions in advance of their detailed presentation, was 
published by the Director of the Museum, William 
M. Milliken, in the Museum’s Bulletin, in June 
1951.1 M. Bréhier died (October 13, 1951), at the 
age of eighty-three, following the completion of his 
study, which has now been published posthumously in 
Syria.” As a supplement to M. Bréhier’s study, the 
present writer ventures to offer a few observations 
concerning the Greek inscriptions which appear on 
the paten and on one of the chalices (the other two 
chalices bear no inscriptions). The present remarks, it 
should be emphasized, are confined to epigraphic mat- 
ters, and do not extend to points of style, workman- 
ship, and iconography. 

So far as the inscriptions are concerned, M. Bréhier’s 
conclusions may be summarized as follows. The in- 
scription on the paten is in the “square” alphabet, in 
which certain letters such as epsdon and sigma have 
angular forms, while that on the chalice shows the 
“lunar” forms, in which the same letters are rounded. 
M. Bréhier writes (p. 259) that this “mixture” (sé- 
lange) of square and lunar forms is a proof of an- 
tiquity pointing to the fourth century after Christ 
and even the third. He also points out the absence 
of the “figure eight” ligature of ommicron upsion, 
whose presence, he believes, is a characteristic of the 
inscriptions on the Syrian silver of the sixth century 
(cf. p. 264). The reading of the texts, he believes, 
confirms these presumptions based on epigraphic in- 
dications. Kyriakos,* the donor of the chalice, and Zeno, 
whose name is given (according to M. Bréhier) as 
the eponymous administrator of the place of pilgrimage 
of St. Sergius to which the chalice was presented, both 
bear the title presbyteros, or “priest.” “Che circumstance 
that the donation is dated by reference to the incum- 
bency of a presbyter, rather than by a bishop’s name, 
is, to M. Bréhier, a sign that the chalice is old, for 
he believes that Christian inscriptions which mention 
presbyters are rare after the end of the fourth century. 


1. “The Cleveland Byzantine Silver Treasure,” Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, XXXVIII, no. 6, pt. 1, June 
1951, pp. 142-143, with photographs following p. 132. 

2. “Un trésor d’argenterie ancienne au Musée de Cleve- 
land,” Syria, XXVIII, 1951, pp. 256-264. M. Bréhier’s study 
was communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres on January 19, 1951. 

3. It should be noted that in M. Bréhier’s transcription (p. 
260) of the inscription on the chalice, the word υἱὸς has 


To M. Bréhier, these observations, as well as certain 
iconographic traits (which lie outside the sphere of the 
present study), seem to point to the sanctuary of St. 
Sergius as the place in which the silver was dedicated, 
at the end of the fourth century. 

As M. Bréhier writes (pp. 261-263), Sergius was 
martyred, and his body buried, at Rosafa, in a.D. 311- 
312, and about a.p. 434 a pilgrimage church in his 
honor was built there and the city was made a bish- 
opric.* From this M. Bréhier concludes (p. 263) that 
the pieces in Cleveland are to be dated before 434, 
since the chalice shows the pilgrimage church of Rosafa 
in charge of a simple presbyter, rather than a bishop. 
A letter of Alexander, bishop of Maboug (Hierapolis) , 
shows that there was a church of St. Sergius before 
434, which, to M. Bréhier, implies the existence of a 
pilgrimage there “after the end of the fourth century 
at the earliest.”” —The Cleveland pieces, M. Bréhier be- 
lieves, are not necessarily of the same date. The paten 
is the oldest, he thinks, because of what he calls the 
aspect retardataire of its inscription. The inscribed 
chalice would follow this in date, while the twin unin- 
scribed chalices would represent an effort to find a 
new type of ornamentation. 

In closing, M. Bréhier compares the Cleveland 
pieces with the treasure now in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery which is said to have been found at Hamah;” this 
treasure, M. Bréhier states, also came from the pil- 
grimage church of St. Sergius, but dates in large part 
from the time of Justinian (A.D. 527-565). Charac- 
teristic of the inscriptions on the Hamah pieces, 
M. Bréhier notes, are the numerous abbreviations, par- 
ticularly the “figure eight” ligature of omucron upsilon, 
which, as he observes, does not occur on the Cleveland 
pieces. 

A number of these statements require further dis- 
cussion, and new evidence can be found in a part of 
one of the inscriptions which M. Bréhier was unable 
to read. 

As for the mélange of square letter forms in one in- 
scription and lunar forms in another, this need not 
indicate a date in the fourth century, as M. Bréhier 
believed. Quite aside from the danger of proceeding 
(as in this case) on the assumption that the two pieces 
originally belonged together, it must be pointed out 
that there are instances in the sixth century in which 
two or more inscriptions of approximately the same 
date on the same building or group of buildings, or 
in the same locality, are inscribed in both the square 
and the lunar alphabets. Thus the cathedral at Ker- 


been omitted after the name Κυριακός. 

4. See R. Devreesse, Le patriarcat d’Antioche, Paris, 1945, 
pp. 288-289; cf. ibid., pp. 121-122. The name of the city 
was changed to Sergiopolis by Anastasius I (A.D. 491-518). 

5. Published by Ch. Diehl, “Un nouveau trésor d’argenterie 
syrienne,” Syria, VII, 1926, pp. 105-122 (not Syria, 1936, as 
M. Bréhier writes, p. 264, n. 1). See also M. C. Ross, “A 
Second Byzantine Silver Treasure from Hamah,” Archae- 


ology, 111) 1950, pp. 162-163. 
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ratin in Syria has two inscriptions in the square alphabet 
which contain dates corresponding to A.D. 504-505 and 
509-510 respectively, and one in the lunar alphabet 
which bears a date corresponding to A.D. 510-511. 
A tomb in the same place has an inscription in the 
lunar style dated a.p. 531-532 and one in the square 
characters dated a.p. 538-539.’ At Nawa in Syria a 
church has an inscription in the lunar characters dated 
A.D. 598-599, while a convent has one in the square 
forms dated a.p. 598.° The choice of letter forms in 
such cases must have depended on the wish of the 
donor (who might have desired to have his inscription 
either like or unlike an existing one), or on the reper- 
tory or skill of the stone cutter (the square shapes 
would have been easier for some artisans to cut than 
the lunar shapes). Lunar forms would appropriately 
be chosen for a chalice because they would harmonize 
with the rounded contours of the vessel. It may be 
noted, further, that in a number of late texts the same 
inscription exhibits both square and lunar letters.* 

The presence or absence of the “figure eight” liga- 
ture of omicron upsilon cannot really be made a cri- 
terion of date in the case of the Cleveland pieces. ‘This 
ligature does not appear on the Cleveland silver, but 
it does appear on the sixth century Hamah silver. 
Hence M. Bréhier believes that the ligature 15 charac- 
teristic of inscriptions of the sixth century, and since it 
does not appear on the Cleveland pieces, these must be 
earlier than the Hamah treasure. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to accept this conclusion, since the ligature is 
found on inscriptions as early as the time of the Flavian 
emperors, A.D. 69-96,*° and occurs in texts dating all 
the way from that period to the end of Byzantine 
times. In many cases, the use of the ligature must 
have been dictated by considerations of the space avail- 
able for an inscription, or the ligature could be used 
for calligraphic reasons. Besides, it seems hazardous to 
make a comparison in this respect between the two in- 
scriptions of the Cleveland treasure, in which the letters 
omicron upsilon occur together three times, and each 
time are written separately, and the twenty inscriptions 
of the Hamah treasure, in which omicron upsilon, when 
occurring together, are written out in full twenty-three 
times and in ligature nine times. 

As for the presence of the title presbyteros, which 
M. Bréhier finds significant because, he says, inscrip- 
tions which designate presbyters are rare after the end 
of the fourth century, a search of only two collections 
of inscriptions of Syria has revealed five texts inscribed 


6. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, Part 111: Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions, Leyden, 1907-1922 (hereafter cited as 
PAES), nos. 987, 988, 992. 

7. PAES, nos. 994, 995- 

8. PAES, nos. 838, 843. For other examples, see PAES, 
nos. 9, 12, 46, 47. 

g. E.g., PAES, no. 24 (A.D. 624-625), no. 811 (A.D. 565), 
no. 1088 (A.D. 567), no. 1100 (A.D. 609-610), no. 1122 


(ρος ὅθ). ΓΝ ioe 
το. M. Avi-Yonah, “Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions,” 


Quarterly of the Dept. of Antiquities in Palestine, Suppl. to 
IX, 1940, Pp. 119. 
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between A.D. 480 and 605 which are dated by the in- 
cumbency of a presbyter.” 

With regard to the pilgrimage church of St. Sergius 
at Rosafa, M. Bréhier offers the following considera- 
tions: Rosafa was not a bishopric until Α.Ὁ. 434; the 
inscription on the Cleveland chalice is dated by the in- 
cumbency of a presbyter; hence the inscription must 
be earlier than 434; and the church at Rosafa men- 
tioned by Bishop Alexander implies the existence of a 
pilgrimage church there after the end of the fourth 
century at the earliest. As the reader will have noticed, 
M. Bréhier had not yet, at this point in his study, ad- 
duced any specific and convincing proof that the Cleve- 
land pieces do come from Rosafa, and therefore it 
seems hazardous to date them on the basis of the ec- 
clesiastical status of the town. Moreover, as A. M. 
Schneider has recently pointed out,’* the archaeological 
history of the site is by no means as clear as M. Bréhier 
thought it was. Bishop Alexander’s letter,** as Schnei- 
der observes, mentions a church which had been built 
recently, and there seems to have been no church of 
any importance before this, for the cult of St. Sergius 
began to spread from Rosafa to other places in Syria 
only in the latter part of the fifth century. In the light 
of this, it is difficult to accept this part of M. Bréhier’s 
argument for an early date for the Cleveland pieces. 

Thus it is not possible, in the present writer’s esti- 
mation, to agree that the Cleveland pieces, on the basis 
of their inscriptions, come from Rosafa and that they 
are to be dated before a.p. 434. Both paleographically 
and in their titulature, the inscriptions could be of the 
sixth century, and there is nothing in them to prove, 
or even suggest or imply, that the church of St. Sergius 
in which they were dedicated was that in Rosafa. There 
is, in fact, no reason to believe from their inscriptions 
that the Cleveland paten and inscribed chalice originally 
belonged together. The name Domnos occurs in both, 
as that of the donor of the paten and as that of the 
donor’s father on the chalice, but this was a common 
name. It is potentially just as significant that the name 
Kyriakos (another common name) appears as the do- 
nor’s name both on the Cleveland chalice and on a cross 
in the Hamah treasure now in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery.** 

There is, indeed, evidence that the Cleveland paten 
did not come from Rosafa. This is found in the last 
part of the inscription on this piece, which M. Bréhier 
was unable to understand. According to M. Bréhier’s 
transcription, the inscription reads as follows: ++ 


11. PAES, nos. 813, 883, 12113; Publications of an Ameri- 
can Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, Part 
11: ὟΝ. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, New York, 
1908, nos. 70, 336 A. 

12. “Bericht tiber eine Reise nach Syrien und Jordanien 
(1951), Nachrichten der Akad. der Wiss. in Géttingen, \. 
Phil.-hist. Kl, 1952, no. 4, pp. 16-17, with the bibliography 
of the site. 

13. This is in Acta Concil. Oec., ed. E. Schwartz, tom. 1, 
vol. 4, pt. 2, pp. 162-163. 

14. Published by Diehl in Syria, vil, 1926, pp. 109-110 
and pl. 22. 
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Εὐξομένος Aduvos vids Ζαχέου προσήνενκεν τῷ ἁγίῳ 
Σεργίῳ χωβ]"]νμισωνα. Following the _ letters 
χωβ, M. Bréhier notes: partie détériorée, lettres 
illisibles. On the photographs which he publishes (pl. 
17, and fig. 3 on p. 260) there appears to be room for 
one letter between the Jeta and the γε. The letters 
following the obscured area are all perfectly clear and 
there can be no doubt of the reading. M. Bréhier took 
the unreadable letters to be a word which referred to 
or described the nature of the offering made to St. 
Sergius, but he could not determine what the word 
was. The letters chi omega with a bar above them 
suggest the name of Christ, but it seems impossible to 
explain y(ptor)@ in this context, especially in con- 
junction with the letters which follow. It may be sug- 
gested that the letters give the name of the place in 
which stood the church of St. Sergius in which the 
paten was offered. x@ could represent y(wpt)@, fol- 
lowed by the place name in the locative dative, the 
name being, for example, a masculine of the first 
declension with nominative ending in -as and dative 
ending in τ (the iota subscript or adscript being easily 
omitted). There is, in fact, a place in the neighborhood 
of Sidon whose (Semitic) name is written (in Latin) 
Benemssin in Crusader records of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.’° This place has not been identified and no other 
references to it seem to be known. It is tempting to 
suppose that the end of the inscription on the Cleveland 
treasure is to be restored y(wpi)@ B[e|vucowreg, “in 
the place (called) Benmisonas,” the Greek translitera- 
tion of the Semitic place name being slightly different 
from the Latin transliteration. Both forms would 
presumably be only approximations of the original (wit- 
ness the variety of the transliterations in modern Euro- 
pean languages of Arabic place names). This equation 
is in the nature of the case by no means certain; but, 
in any event, it seems likely that the end of the inscrip- 
tion contains a place name, and that this place 1s 
definitely not Rosafa.* 

To sum up the evidence of the inscriptions on the 
Cleveland silver, the texts themselves do not, by con- 
tents or style of lettering, give decisive evidence of any 
date between the fourth and the sixth or seventh cen- 
turies. On the basis of our present knowledge of the 
lettering, the inscriptions would appear to be not later 
than the end of the sixth century, or the seventh cen- 
tury; they could be as early as the fourth century, but 
there is no reason to think that they must be this early, 
and they resemble sufficiently well the inscriptions on 
silver which is generally assigned to the sixth and 
seventh centuries. It seems certain that Α.Ὁ. 434 is not 


15. I have not seen the paten itself, as M. Bréhier had. 

16. R. Rohricht, “Studien zur mittelalterlichen Geographie 
und Topographie Syriens,” Zeztschrift des Deutschen Palaes- 
tina-Vereins, X, 1887, p. 277; cf. R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris, 1927, p. 52. 

17. Four pieces of the Hamah treasure contain the name 
of the place in which the pieces were dedicated (κώμη 
Καπερκοραῶν or Καπροκοραῶν). In one case, Syria, VII, 
1926, p. 107, no. 3), the name follows that of St. Sergius; 
in the other three (ibid., pp. 107-108, nos. 7-9), it follows 
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a terminal date for the inscriptions. There is no reason 
to believe, on the basis of the inscriptions, that the pieces 
came from Rosafa, and it seems likely that the paten 
bears the name of another place. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


A RELIEF OF THE NATIVITY 
AND A GROUP FROM 
AN ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


RUDOLF BERLINER 


The early sixteenth century wooden relief of the 
Nativity (Fig. 1), from Lombardy, in the Art Mu- 
seum of Worcester, Massachusetts, has one particularly 
strange feature: it 1s divided into at least six parts, 
some or all of which evidently were interchangeable 
with others, so as to make a change of the representa- 
tion possible.* The parts are now fastened to a back- 
ground consisting of two boards on which the sky has 
been painted. The outlines of the parts do not cor- 
respond exactly at all points, so that the lower boards 
are not completely covered. There are occasional voids in 
the representation, e.g., beside the left-hand top corner 
of the piece with the Holy Family. In general, the 
pieces fit so well together as to make it certain that 
they were not originally intended to be exhibited iso- 
lated in space, although too little of their reverse is 
visible to allow any conclusion as to how they were 
held in place in the original state. We can only sup- 
pose that it was done by fastening them against a 
background in such a way as to permit their replace- 
ment without difficulty. It is probable that a frame 
similar to the present one was part of the original 
work, though only parts of it may have survived. The 
pilasters seem to be contemporary with the representa- 
tional carvings, but at least the upper part of the en- 
tablature and part of the base are of a later date. I 
am inclined to believe that the entire base was replaced 
when the relief got its present appearance, which 
hardly happened before the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps as late as the nineteenth century. It seems to 
me that it was at that time that the frame got the 
artificial “worm holes” to cover up the fact that it was 
In part new. 

Works of art have often visualized simultaneously 
more than one moment, or scene, of a story. Either 
the happenings were synchronized into a unified whole 
which is ruled by an imaginary time, or timelessness; 
or no attempt was made to obscure the fact that it was 


the name of the donor or donors. The addition of the place 
name to a dedicatory inscription would of course be highly 
pleasing to local pride. 


1, The measurements of the relief without and with the 
frame are respectively: H. 0.533 and 0.670; W. 0.651 and 
0.813 m.—I am indebted to Messrs. George L. Stout and de 
Beaumont of the Worcester Art Museum and Mr. Albert E. 
Simonson of the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence, 
R. I., for help in my investigation of the relief, and to M. Fr. 
Salet of the Musée de Cluny in Paris for information. 
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A PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Glanville Downey is Associate Professor of Byzantine 
Literature (Harvard University) at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D. C. 


One department of life in which modern and 
ancient times are joined by a peculiarly close 
bond is that of religious ceremonial. Thanks to 
the inherently conservative character of both 
religion and ceremony we are today—often 
without realizing it—repeating both the words 
and the ritual forms of our predecessors of many 
centuries ago. 

The ritual implements and vessels of early 
Christianity happen to have been preserved in 
greater number in Syria than in any other one 
region of the Greco-Roman world. The silver 
‘“‘treasures” and single objects, as they have 
found their way into collections, have evoked 
vivid pictures of the religious life of the times. 
The most famous single piece of this kind is the 
celebrated Chalice of Antioch, now displayed at 
The Cloisters as an Early Christian object of the 
fourth century. It is the earliest known Christian 
chalice in existence (few scholars today, in the 
light of recent evidence, believe that there is 
archaeological probability for an earlier date). 
The chalice is a splendid example of Syrian 
silversmith’s work. 

Other utensils exhibited in various collections 
—silver chalices, patens, candlesticks, ewers, 
spoons for the administration of the bread and 
wine, silver fans, and bronze censers—re-create 
for us the ancient services in which they were 
employed exactly as our modern church silver 
is used, except that the elements of the Eucharist 
are no longer administered by spoon and cere- 
monial fans are no longer used, save at St. Peter’s 
in Rome and in the rite of the orthodox churches. 
Many of these objects are inscribed with the 
donors’ names and with pious phrases and vows; 
one chalice, for example, is appropriately in- 
scribed ‘Drink ye all of this.’ Many of the items 
from Syria have been dated—so far as such 
pieces can be dated—in the sixth century. A 


number of them are said to have been found with 
the Chalice of Antioch, supposedly in or near 
Antioch in 1910. These silver objects, which are 
now a part of the Museum’s collections (Main 
Building), include another chalice, a mirror, 
three plaques, and a processional cross. 

We now have, for the first time in a public 
collection in this country, a large silver proces- 
sional cross. It is fitting that this cross, which 
makes so important an addition to our knowl- 
edge of the ancient liturgy, should belong to the 
great treasure that has already given us such 
fine specimens of liturgical silver. Crosses must 
have been carried in religious processions from 
very early times, though the earliest specific 
reference to the custom appears to be in a hymn 
in honor of the Cross by Venantius Fortunatus, 
the famous religious poet of the sixth century. 
The only silver crosses from Syria that have thus 
far been known are small (none over fourteen 
inches high); some of these are of the type which 
would stand on an altar, others are of the kind 
which would be mounted on a short staff to be 
carried in procession. The use of this kind of 
cross is illustrated on one of the silver plaques 
from the Antioch treasure, possibly the cover of 
a Bible or of some book of liturgical offices, which 
is probably of about the sixth century. Another 
of the plaques shows two men supporting a large 
cross, but it is not clear whether this is a sym- 
bolic composition, alluding to the piety of the 
persons shown, or whether large crosses were 
carried in processions in this manner. 

The cross recently acquired by the Museum 
is made of thin sheets of silver originally mounted 
on wood. The wooden core has long since dis- 
appeared, and some of the silver has also been 
lost. The fragments that remain were skillfully 
mounted by the firm of André in Paris on a new 
wood core covered with plaster which simulates 
the texture and appearance of the original 
metal. The silver covering of the foot of the up- 
right bar has been preserved, and this is dented 
and battered where the cross has been rested on 
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Silver plaque with a saint, possibly Peter, holding a 
small cross. Syrian, vi century. Fletcher Fund, 1949 


the ground. In its present weight, eleven and a 
half pounds, the cross is just about as much as a 
man could easily carry in a procession, holding 
it aloft with both hands. Originally, depending 
of course on the kind of wood used, it might 
have been heavier. In this case it might have 
been carried in procession by two men, in the 
manner shown on the silver plaque mentioned 
above. 

The fragility of the cross explains why ex- 
amples of this type are so scarce. A solid metal 
cross of this size would have been both very 
costly and too heavy to carry conveniently. The 
alternative, metal plates over a wood base, is, as 
we see, delicate and difficult to preserve, even 
with care, over a period of years. The thin plates 
of our example could have been easily damaged 
by the enthusiasm of the faithful during a crowd- 
ed procession. 

Both sides of the cross bear inscriptions in 
Greek, in lettering which resembles that of in- 
scriptions on other Syrian liturgical objects dated 
in the sixth century. The back has the words 
“For Herodotus and Komitas, (sons) of Pan- 
taleon,” meaning that the cross was presented 


to a church by some unnamed donor for the 
salvation or the repose of the souls of Herodotus 
and Komitas. On the front is inscribed the 
Trisagion (thrice holy), “Holy God, holy 
Mighty One, holy Immortal One, have mercy 
upon us.” This invocation, a very appropriate 
one to be inscribed on a cross borne at the head 
of a procession, is famous in the Byzantine lit- 
urgy, and it is of the greatest interest to find it 
on the first processional cross of this type that 
has come to our knowledge. 

The history of the Trisagion begins with an 
earthquake. Earthquakes, for the Greeks and 
Romans, were matters of even greater serious- 
ness than they are today. For one thing, impor- 
tant parts of the Greco-Roman world, including 
Greece, Thrace, Palestine, Syria, and parts of 
Asia Minor, lay in an “earthquake belt.” All 
these regions were particularly liable to seismic 
disturbances, so that earthquakes, with their 
attendant loss and suffering, were much more 
common experiences than they are with us. A 
German scholar has calculated that between 
500 B.c. and 1890, Constantinople alone (with 
its predecessor Byzantium) experienced five hun- 
dred and eighty-four earthquakes. Moreover, 
there was almost complete ignorance of the 
natural causes of earthquakes. In pagan times 
they had been regarded as portents of divine 
wrath, and the Hebrews and Christians came to 
look upon them as miraculous manifestations of 
supernatural power, sometimes as dreaded pro- 
phetic signs. An earthquake marked one of the 
most solemn moments in the history of the 
Hebrews, when Mount Sinai smoked ‘“‘and the 
whole mount quaked greatly” as the Law was 
given to Moses (Exodus 19:18). For the Chris- 
tians the most portentous earthquake, a truly 
terrifying manifestation, was that which ac- 
companied the Crucifixion: “Jesus, when he had 
cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost. And, behold, the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom; and 
the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many. Now when 
the centurion, and they that were with him, 
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watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared greatly, say- 
ing, Truly this was the Son of God” (Matthew 
27:50-54). It is no wonder that earthquakes were 
looked upon with awe, not merely because they 
destroyed lives and property but because they 
were signs of divine anger. The Byzantine chron- 
iclers, as a kind of euphemism, called an earth- 
quake a theomenia, an ‘“‘anger of God.” 

One of the most severe earthquakes of the 
later Roman Empire is that which visited Con- 
stantinople in 437, when Theodosius II was 
emperor and Saint Proclus was patriarch of the 
city. There are different accounts of the miracu- 
lous manifestation which occurred at this time. 
One of the best known is that of the Byzantine 
chronicler Theophanes: “In the time of Proclus, 
who is now among the saints, great earthquakes 
occurred in Constantinople for four months, so 
that the people in fear fled the city, going to the 
Kampos, which was outside of it; and with the 
bishop they prayed daily to God. One day, 
when the earth was rolling like the sea, and all 
the people were crying the ‘Lord have mercy’ 
[Kyrie eletson] without ceasing, about the third 
hour of the day, suddenly, when everybody was 
looking, by divine power, one of the young boys 
was lifted into the air, and he heard a divine 
voice commanding him to tell the bishop and 
the people to pray thus, saying ‘Holy God, holy 
Mighty One, holy Immortal One, have mercy 
upon us.’ Proclus, who is now among the saints, 
accepted this instruction, and the people sang 
in this way, and the earthquake ceased at once. 
The blessed Pulcheria and her brother [Theo- 
dosius IT], rejoicing in the miracle, decreed that 
this hymn should be sung throughout the world; 
and from that time all the churches began to 
sing this hymn to God every day.” 

The words have indeed been sung throughout 
the world since that time, and they are inscribed 
aS a permanent intercession on our processional 
cross, and may have been inscribed on other 
such crosses as well. In the Greek services in the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire the Trisagion 
was sung just before the reading of the lessons, 
in the liturgy named for Saint James and in that 
named for Saint Mark, and in the Mass of the 
Catechumens in the Armenian liturgy. In the 





Silver plaque with figures of two saints supporting 
a large cross. Syrian, vi century. Fletcher Fund, 1947 


services of the Roman church, the Trisagion, 
carried from Syria to Gaul, became a part of 
the introductory section of the Mass; and on 
Good Friday it is said responsively in both Greek 
and Latin. (The Trisagion is not to be confused 
with the Tersanctus, which is based on Isaiah 6:3, 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.’’) 

The Monophysites of Syria, who denied the 
existence of the Trinity and maintained the 
unity of God, produced their own version, ‘“‘Holy 
God, holy Mighty One, holy Immortal One, 
crucified for us, have mercy upon us.” ‘Thus the 
original words, an invocation of the Trinity, 
were changed to give the highly controversial 
implication that God, as one person, was crucli- 
fied. This Monophysite version is found in the 
Syrian liturgy, and it also appears, with inter- 
polations, in the Abyssinian and Coptic services. 
It is interesting to note that the other chalice 
found with the Antioch Chalice also has an in- 
scription which echoes the Monophysite liturgy 
of Syria (see the author’s article in the American 


Journal of Archaeology, LV, 1951, PP. 349-354)- 
Thus in one find, curiously enough, are two 
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inscribed silver objects, one reflecting eastern 
orthodoxy and the other a conflicting eastern 
heresy. 

By reason of its construction, in three sym- 
metrical phrases followed by a fourth, the ortho- 
dox Trisagion was admirably suited for inscrip- 
tion on crosses and other objects and was soon 
so used. Some years ago the French archaeolo- 
gists who were excavating the locality called the 
Hebdomon (named from its being seven miles 
outside Istanbul), where the Trisagion was 
supposed to have been originally revealed, found 
the fragments of a large and handsome marble 
cross, evidently designed to stand in the open 
air, on which the orthodox version was inscribed. 
On the back is inscribed a dedication by the 
Emperor Leo I (457-474). This cross, which is 
now in the museum at Istanbul, was probably 
placed on the spot at which the divine message 
was said to have been received. It is curious to 
note that the phrases of the prayer are inscribed 
in a different order on the Museum’s cross than 
on the cross from the Hebdomon. In the former, 
each of the four phrases occupies a separate 
member of the cross, arranged so that they are 
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read in the order: top, left, right, and bottom. 
On the stone cross, however, the phrases are 
read from top to bottom and from left to right 
corresponding with a spectator’s point of view 
of the order in which a Greek orthodox person 
makes the sign of the cross. 

The cross in the Metropolitan Museum serves, 
then, to bring back to our imaginations the 
majesty of the procession, one of the most im- 
pressive parts of the Christian ritual. The ap- 
pearance of the Trisagion on it adds to our 
growing knowledge of the interests and the mo- 
tives that governed the choice of phrases placed 
upon such objects. As one more element of the 
treasure associated with the Chalice of Antioch 
it becomes one of the most interesting pieces of 
Christian liturgical silver thus far recovered. 


The inscription on the front of the silver cross (p. 277) 
reads, top: “Ayt[locg ὁ Θεός], “Holy God’; left: 
“Aytoc ᾿Ισχυ[ρός], “holy Mighty One’; right: 
[“Ayt]og [᾿Αθάνατος, ‘holy Immortal One’? 
(the two end letters have been mounted upside down); 
bottom: &A[énolov ἡμᾶς, “have mercy upon us” 
(differs on the stone cross but has the same meaning). 
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Drawing of a marble cross, inscribed with tie 
Trisagion, found near Istanbul. Istanbul Museum 
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XXI. Education and Public Problems as Seen 
by Themistius 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


DUMBARTON OAKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the light of the particular concern of many of us, as educators, 
both with the history of ancient education and with the general de- 
bate which is in progress in this country on the subject matter and 
the purposes of education, a study of Themistius’ views on education 
will have special points of interest. ‘Themistius’ career (he was 
born ca. A.D. 317 and died in A.p. 388) falls in the middle and latter 
part of the century during which both pagans and Christians were 
very much concerned with the educational bases of the cultural and 
political problems which confronted them as a result of the emanci- 
pation and growing success of Christianity. He was one of the 
great pagan figures of the day,! respected and honored by the 
Christian emperors as well as by the pagan Emperor Julian the 
Philosopher, and his preserved works include essays on various sub- 
jects and a series of addresses to the successive emperors from Con- 
stantius (A.D. 337-61) to Theodosius I (4.p. 379-95). A number 
of his works are concerned primarily with education, while most of 
the rest of his writings touch upon it incidentally; and as a con- 
sequence we possess more material written on this subject by 
Themistius than by any other figure of that time. This evidence is 
the more valuable because we know from the statements of his con- 
temporaries,* from the circumstances of his career, and from the 
large number of copies of his writings which have been preserved 
that Themistius exerted a considerable influence during his lifetime 
and that his works continued to be read with interest long after his 
death, in spite of his having remained a pagan during the century 
that witnessed the official triumph of Christianity. 


1 On his life and writings see ὟΝ. Stegemann, ‘“‘Themistios,’’ RE 5A 1642-80. Iam 
preparing a new edition of his orations, utilizing the material for a new Greek text which 
was collected by H. Schenkl and left incomplete at his death. The translations of 
Themistius used in the present study are taken from my edition. References to the 
Greek text are to ΝΥ. Dindorf’s edition, Themistii Orationes e codice Mediolanensi 
emendatae (Leipzig 1832). 

2Stegemann (above, note 1) 1675-77. 
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This contemporary evidence for the intellectual life and educa- 
tional problems of the Empire in the fourth century must ultimately 
of course be studied in the larger context of the other testimonia of 
that period which have come down to us. Such a study, which 
would surpass the limits appropriate to the present occasion, I hope 
to make elsewhere; but an investigation devoted to Themistius’ own 
ideas and concerns is a necessary preparation because this material, 
not having been readily accessible, is not well known.? We must, 
however, bear in mind that all the while that Themistius was writing 
his classical essays and addresses, the Christians were very much 
occupied both with their doctrinal struggles, which spread into the 
political sphere, and with the problem of the relations between 
Christianity and classical culture. Themistius seldom gives any 
outward indication that he is aware of these matters, but he must 
actually have been very keenly concerned with them. Certainly 
he must have been constantly preoccupied with the fact that he was 
competing with the Christians for the favor of the emperors, and it is 
plain from his writings that he was fighting for the survival of 
Hellenism, and was attempting to show that paganism could supply 
everything that Christianity could offer. Themistius never directly 
attacked Christianity, but he was always ready to suggest, by impli- 
cation, that paganism was just as good, if not better. 

In the matter of education, Themistius had several concerns 
which were interrelated with each other and also connected with his 
larger program for the preservation of Hellenism. In a moment 
we shall review the passages in which these ideas are stated, but it 
will be convenient to list the main topics briefly before we begin. 

First of all, Themistius is anxious to show the inherent value of 
true pagan philosophy and of Hellenic education, with the implica- 
tion (as has been noted) that these were at least as good as the 
Christian religion and education. Repeatedly he seeks to show that 
the Hellenic training is the best for the individual, for society as a 
whole, and for the ruler. Above all he was concerned to prove 
(against some contrary opinions) that ‘“‘philosophy,’’ based upon 
literary training, was appropriate and beneficial for all classes of 
society, though it had to be put in different forms for different 


3Some of Themistius’ ideas on the subject have been brought together by V. 
Valdenberg, ‘‘Discours politiques de Thémistius dans leur rapport avec l’antiquité,”’ 
Byzantion 1 (1924) 557-80. See also my study, ‘“Philanthropia in Religion and State- 
craft in the Fourth Century after Christ,’’ Historia 4 (1955) 199-208. 
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people. At the same time Themistius saw a special danger in the 
rival educational theories put forward by the rhetoricians, who, he 
considered, were ruining the true value of pagan philosophy. 
Politically, his views show an acute awareness of the need for a 
virtuous and instructed emperor, a virtuous and instructed people, 
and a civilized and intelligent method, based on philosophy, of con- 
trolling and assimilating the barbarians who constituted a pressing 
external menace to the Empire. 

We have to bear in mind that in his preserved works these inter- 
ests appear in different places, in somewhat different forms, and 
with what may look like differences in emphasis, caused by the 
differing purposes of the orations in which his ideas are set forth. 
The whole subject is one with which he is constantly preoccupied ; 
but he is (for purposes of instruction and propaganda) concerned 
with so many different aspects of it that there is no one place in 
which he has occasion to bring together and summarize all of his 
thoughts on the matter. Basically, Themistius holds the traditional, 
conservative view of the Roman state and of the sources of its power 
and success, which are to be found in the historic and well-recognized 
virtues of its people and its rulers, and in the resulting favor of the 
gods. He harks back to the golden age of the state in the reigns of 
the ‘‘good emperors,’”’ such as Augustus, Trajan, Marcus, and ex- 
horts the rulers of the present day to follow their examples. But he 
also claims to have new views — or at least views which differ from 
those prevailing in some quarters — on the duties and powers of the 
emperor, on training for public service, and on the place of philos- 
ophy in the life of the individual. As we shall see, Themistius was 
well aware that education lay at the bottom of all these matters. 

The training of the individual to prepare him for his place in 
society is the primary purpose of the teaching of philosophy, in 
Themistius’ view. He describes the basic interests of the individual 
as follows (Or. 6.76c—D): ‘‘Since nature has given man the chief 
position of honor, far from the other animals, and has bound us, 
among those who surround us, to those of the same stock, the founda- 
tions have been laid at our very hearths; and after the man who 
loves his brothers, there follows the man who loves his family; after 
the man who loves his family, there follows the man who loves his 
fatherland; and the man who loves his fatherland is succeeded by 
the one who loves mankind.”’ In another oration, this progressive 
development is stated in terms of ancient doctrine, and the role of 
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philosophy is described in terms of its divine sanction (Or. 34, p. 26 
Mai, p. 449 Dind.): ‘“‘[Aristotle ] teaches that this happiness is de- 
sirable when it exists for only one man, but it is better and more 
perfect when it reaches a whole city. For this reason he calls his 
system civic, and he maintains that action finds no part in it aside 
from good action, and that the God who rules all, and his compan- 
ions, philosophize with a practical and civic philosophy, keeping the 
whole of nature unswerving and uncontaminated for all time.”’ 
Education is, in fact, the basis of man’s true life (zbzd., p. 18 Mai, 
p. 445 Dind.): ‘This is the superiority of man, that if he has en- 
joyed a true education he exhibits a divine life on earth; but if he 
has had a bad training, he becomes a beast more savage than bears 
or wild boars. . . . For the sake of his education, law was invented, 
and the art of discovering law was itself invented.’’ From another 
point of view, Themistius observes that the study of virtue has been 
devised so as to enable men to take counsel together for the common 
good (Or. 26.323B-c); and the road to virtue is philosophy.* In- 
tellectual power, indeed, has a practical value, in that it is superior 
to force and can accomplish some results which force cannot achieve. 
This is one of Themistius’ earliest themes and one to which he con- 
stantly returns.* In particular, the highest success of the state 
depends upon having the emperor and his subjects receive the right 
kind of education, which will equip them with virtue and philosophy. 
This is the theme of Themistius’ first and second orations,® addressed 
to the Emperor Constantius, and of the oration of Constantius him- 
self, in reply to Themistius’ greetings, which is preserved among 
Themistius’ works. A typical passage from Themistius’ second 
oration may be cited (Or. 2.31D-32A) : 


To prove that the practice of philosophy is nothing else than the exercise 
of virtue, listen to another saying, which . . . belongs to the man of 
Stagira [Aristotle]. ... If, then, he says that from performing just 
deeds a man becomes just, and from performing temperate acts a man 
becomes temperate, no one, from the non-performance of these things, 
would ever have the prospect of becoming a good man. Yet most people, 
not doing these things, take refuge in the word and think that they prac- 


4 This is the subject of an entire oration, which is preserved only in a Syriac trans- 
lation, the Greek original having been lost. The Syriac version is translated into 
German by J. Gildemeister and F. Biicheler, Rheinisches Museum 27 (1872) 438-62. 

δ 6.5. Or. 1.2B-3A. The same thought is expressed by Themistius’ contemporary 
Himerius, Or. 48.32, p. 210, line 352, ed. A. Colonna (Rome 1951). 

6 In Dindorf’s numeration. 
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tise philosophy, acting a little like sick people who listen to the physician 
carefully, but carry out none of his orders; so that neither do these men, 
when thus caring for themselves, enjoy good health, nor do the former, 
when they practise philosophy in this manner, achieve health for 
their souls. . . 


The Emperor Constantius carefully reproduces the teaching of 
Themistius; a few of the more striking passages in his discourse may 
be cited. The role of philosophy in education and public life is 
clearly summarized (Or. of Constantius, 20B—c): ‘You must also, 
conscript fathers, see at the same time that no task in human life 
can be most fairly and best performed without virtue, either at home 
or in public. By training and educating youth to this, those who 
are fairly chosen as the leaders of philosophy could be considered the 
common fathers of all men. . . . And though I speak of these things 
briefly, the truth is that the real judge and governor of all is the 
philosopher. Indeed he is the proved and exact norm of the way in 
which one must offer something to the people, of how the senate 
must be honored, and, in a word, of the whole conduct of the govern- 
ment.’’ The emperor tells how Constantinople has become a center 
of philosophy because of Themistius, and how he (the emperor) has 
been especially anxious to have this come to pass (ibid. 200-214): 
‘‘While I have been at pains to make philosophy shine forth every- 
where in the world, I wish it especially to flourish in our City. This 
condition . . . exists in it because of Themistius; it prides itself on 
its companies of young philosophers and has become a common 
lodging-place of education, so that all men everywhere agree by 
common consent that the City is a master of philosophy, and that 
the teachings of virtue go out from our City, as though from a pure 
spring, to all parts of the world. . . .”’. The closing words of the 
emperor’s discourse give an impressive picture of what was at least 
in theory the conception of education (zbid. 23c—D): “It is necessary 

. to give to literature, before everything else, the dignity which 
befits it, to give to wisdom (sophia) its proper adornment, and to 
give fitting honor to education (paideusts) and to virtue its deserved 
prize, and to make the noblest of sciences, I mean philosophy, shine 
forth everywhere and among all men. In this way it will come to 
pass that the other arts will meet with more careful attention, when 
the first and best receives its own honor. .. .”’ 

Themistius’ views were not, however, universally accepted, and 
it is instructive, for us today, to find that there was, in fact, a warm 
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debate in progress over the purposes and methods of education. 
There were two theories with which Themistius disagreed, and a 
major part of his effort was devoted to refuting these. 

One was the familiar view that made philosophy an aristocratic 
accomplishment, which only a few people were fitted to achieve. 
In one oration, Themistius shows how this view went back to the 
teaching of Aristotle (Or. 26.319B-D): 


It was also a characteristic doctrine of Aristotle that the same writings 
should not be considered useful to the people in general and to philos- 
ophers, just as neither medicines nor foods are to those who are in the 
peak of health and to those who are in a delicate state; but for some men, 
some of these things are really healthful, while for others, other things are 
fitted for the present condition of the body. Wherefore he called some 
writings public and made them free, while others he locked up within and 
gave freely to few people. The keys by which they are opened and 
closed are clarity and obscurity, by means of which it is given to the 
hearers to open the cloud and close it up again, asif by the Horae. And 
then some of them are helpful to the common people and are devised for 
the great majority and are full of light and clear, and the useful side of 
them is not without pleasure. . . . Others again are mystic and the 
sacred rites are contained in them. And this he devised so that we should 
possess them but the uninitiated should not have them. .. . 


Indeed the soul, in Themistius’ view, must be philosophical by 
nature, and must be inclined toward education, in order to be able to 
profit from 1.7 However, Themistius, believing (as has been men- 
tioned already) that philosophy was the road to virtue, and that the 
people of his own day were wanting in education, in that they had 
not enough knowledge of philosophy (Or. 26.3214), set out to make 
philosophy useful to the whole population, so far as this was possible 
(ibid. 320B). In this, he pointed out, he was following the example 
of the philosophers of ancient times, like Socrates, who taught ordi- 
nary people from all walks of life (Or. 28.341p). For doing this, 
Themistius was criticized and attacked, but (he says) this was be- 
cause his rivals were jealous.® 


7 Or. 21.2548. This view appears also, for example, in Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
Panegyric of Caesarius (Or. 7.9). 

8 Or, 21.246c-247A; Or. 26.313D-314a. Themistius did, however, believe that 
there were certain people of servile origin whose minds were so warped by their sur- 
roundings that it was impossible for them to profit from education. He writes (Or. 
21.248p-249a): ‘‘. . . menial and servile character of the seed is somehow completely 
impressed on the soul and does not allow anything pure or unmixed or superior to its 
origin to be seen, but drags it back to its ancient nature and causes it to return; just as 
you can never, by manipulating them and bending them with your hands, straighten 
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These rivals, representing the other educational theory, were, in 
fact, the rhetoricians and sophists who claimed that the best train- 
ing was to be found in the study of rhetoric and that rhetoric could 
prepare a man for worldly success in a fashion not to be equalled by 
philosophy. The importance of this dispute, in Themistius’ view, 
may be gauged from the volume and the serious tone of the attacks 
which he makes upon it. Two whole orations (XXVII and 
XXVIII) are devoted to the relative merits of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy for human improvement, and another (XXIII) exposes the 
real vices and shortcomings of the sophists. The shallowness and 
artificiality of their teaching are contrasted with the deep and last- 
ing benefits which come from the study of philosophy, and the 
methods taught by the rhetoricians are condemned for their devious- 
ness and dishonesty. ‘The writings of poets and rhetoricians have a 
certain value as educational material, Themistius admits, but they 
are still inferior to philosophy. Philosophers, he holds, must be in 
command of those who teach oratory and grammar, but must not 
themselves teach these subjects.!° 

This debate, in Themistius’ eyes, was a most serious one because 
it affected the qualifications both of public servants in general, and 
of the emperor, the supreme public servant, in particular. Thus 
the controversy affected the safety and prosperity of the whole state. 
Some people indeed considered philosophy to be so great a thing 
that they held that even the greatest public office was inferior to it, 
and Themistius heartily agreed with them (Or. 34, p. 14 Mai, p. 444 
Dindorf). However, it was possible and fitting for a philosopher to 
undertake public service and so to make it possible for the state to 
enjoy the benefit of his wisdom; and Themistius himself did this 
both by serving on various occasions as a state ambassador and by 
accepting appointment as prefect of Constantinople." In this way 
philosophy was enabled to demonstrate its practical value; he writes, 


branches which have grown crooked, but they immediately grow again in the twisted 
shapes of their nature. And it really is true that a man who is of such a nature because 
of his nurture must needs look downward, towards servile occupations. The lofty and 
straight and free characteristics of mankind, servitude from one’s early years will take 
away, and it forces a man, because of the similarity, to love the furtive and tricky and 
murky aspects... .” 

9 Or. 10.130c; cf. also Or. 20.237D and Or. 21.243a. 

10 Ov. 21.251a. Themistius makes a joking reference to his own inability to teach 
geometry and arithmetic (Or. 23.293c). 

11 Or. 34, p. 16 Mai, p. 445 Dind.; Or. 8.104B—-b; Or. 31.352B-354pD. 
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for example, in the oration delivered on his appointment to the 
prefectship of Constantinople (Or. 17.213c—214a): 


Again after a long interval the most divine emperor [Theodosius 1] has 
brought Philosophy back to the administration of public affairs, more 
manifestly than those who have lately ruled. They indeed honored her 
only so far as eloquence was concerned, but when making a choice for the 
conduct of affairs, they often were not ashamed to go to a lower sphere; 
and Philosophy performed her civic duty and served the common father- 
land only in embassies. But our emperor both gives her public office and 
commands her to be the active worker in affairs for which he has hitherto 
called upon other agents. In olden times it was possible for Philosophy, 
who had trained the contestants, to watch the public games as a quiet 
and carefree spectator. Now, however, the emperor, instead of allowing 
her to be an onlooker, leads her down to the arena and gives her the op- 
portunity to persuade the greater part of mankind that philosophy did 
not consist merely of reason [logos | without deeds, but constituted the 
demonstration of deeds guided by reason [Jogos ], and that her teaching 
of sovereign precepts was not irresponsible, but really involved the execu- 
tion of the things that she enjoined. The present time has also brought a 
reign which appreciates the conclusions reached by men of former times, 
who understood that things would be well with the city-state when the 
power to conduct affairs was joined with excellence in speaking, and both 
political power and philosophy came together in the same man. 


And of course it is not the citizen alone who needs the proper 
training in philosophy in order to give the highest kind of service to 
the state. The emperor himself, as the highest and most important 
public servant, must have the highest and best education and philo- 
sophical training. It was to this theme that Themistius devoted 
constant attention, in all his writing, and as we read through his 
works it seems as though he devoted more detail to this topic than 
to any other one subject which he treats. It is in fact for us one of 
the most instructive subjects in all of his teaching, being a theme on 
which he spoke with the greatest feeling and the greatest forceful- 
ness. 

As has been true at all periods of history, the education of the 
ruler, in Themistius’ opinion, ought to be planned with a view to his 
duties and responsibilities. Here we must recall, first of all, that 
Themistius’ concept of the duties of the ruler, and of the bases of his 
power, is a pagan counterpart to the Christian concept of the ruler 
as set forth, a few years before Themistius began his career, by the 
Christian scholar and court adviser Eusebius of Caesarea." In his 


12 For Eusebius’ theory, see the pioneer study of N. H. Baynes, ‘“‘Eusebius and the 
Christian Empire,’ in his Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London 1955) 168-72. 
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first two orations, addressed to Constantius — for whose father 
Constantine Eusebius had produced his theory of the imperial 
power — Themistius declares that the ruler is divinely chosen (by 
the monotheistic God in whom Themistius and his peers believed), 
and divinely guided in his actions, and that he is a counterpart on 
earth of the supreme ruler in heaven. He is responsible for the 
welfare and happiness of his people and is looked upon by them as a 
benevolent father.!2 In these respects Themistius’ view of the 
emperor is a counterpart, mutatis mutandis, of Eusebius’ conception ; 
but Themistius goes beyond Eusebius in the emphasis which he lays 
upon the importance of philanthropia, or love of mankind, in the 
emperor — philanthropia being, indeed, the emperor’s chief virtue."4 
Here it is plain, of course, that Themistius is trying to show that the 
theory of the emperor’s position and function which the Christians 
put forth was actually based upon the pagan view, and that the 
pagans, with their emphasis upon philanthropia, could provide a 
better imperial ideal than the Christians could. 

This, then, was the ideal emperor whose education Themistius 
discussed in such great detail. In a number of orations there ap- 
pears the basic view that the emperor must be educated differently 
from ordinary men. In Or. XVIII, addressed to Theodosius I when 
the emperor entrusted Themistius with the education of his young 
son, Themistius declares (224c—p) that the emperor ‘‘did not con- 
sider that the same education was suitable for an emperor and for a 
private citizen, or that the same lessons fitted the future ruler of the 
earth and sea and the commander of a company of soldiers.’’ This 
view is developed in greater detail in Or. [X, addressed to the young 
Valentinian, son of Valens (1264-c): 


There are among the parts of learning, . . . dear child, some which are 
imperial and divinely nourished, and others which are suitable for subjects 
and for private citizens. Those which raise the soul to grandeur, fill it 
with holiness, and first cause to rule himself the man who is destined to 
rule others are lessons and teachings fit for an emperor, while those which 
train the tongue only but leave the soul unadorned, are all lowly and petty 
and necessary to an emperor for only a little while. Just as, indeed, you 
will not bear the same weapons as your subjects, nor will you wear similar 
clothing or live in like dwellings, but everything connected with you will 


13 On the traditional elements in this view, see the study of Valdenberg (above, 
note 3). 

144On philanthropia, see Orations I and II, passim, and my study cited above, 
note 3. 
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be more noble than in the case of your subjects — your horses, your dogs, 
your servants, and your conveyances — in the same way you must acquire 
the best and most divine studies, through which we shall confer upon you 
the name of divinity. The circumstance that he did not employ Attic 
speech did not prevent your father from being considered milder than any 
emperor who had ever lived; but the fact that he considered himself a 
philosopher in his acts rather than in his words — this is what made all 
the difference. Just so the king of all heaven is not adored by men be- 
cause he speaks most majestically but because he is most benevolent — 
being the most powerful — and because he is the giver of life and the 
ruler of happiness and the custodian of good things, and because we look to 
him in confidence when we are in trouble. 


Other aspects of this ideal education appear in another oration, 
addressed to Valens (Or. 11.142B—-143B) : 


If all the arts connected with eloquence were coarse, prone to lying, and 
common, the imperial soul would have no ornament of its own, but all 
its adornments would be inferior and inharmonious. If, however, there 
is one of the arts of eloquence which is born to rule and is free, so that the 
others swarm after it as after a queen, some escorting it closely, others at 
a distance, that is the work of this art, namely the adornment and care of 
the imperial soul. For this art alone is it possible to see this soul and to 
track it, and not merely to stand by the entrance door and the curtains, 
but to penetrate the interior and reach the resting-place in which the 
true ruler dwells. . . . The race which dwells in this knowledge does not 
come from any part of the earth, but from heaven above, from the realm 
of the father of all men and of the ruler, Zeus, whose sacred creation and 
image the kingdom on earth is. And since this art is always intent upon 
the archetype it has no difficulty in recognizing and studying the image. 
. . . Such a man [i.e. the ruler], through his courage and through his 
knowledge that the truth is a sufficient adornment to him, while he loves 
the other arts of eloquence, calls to his aid only the one which he knows 
dwells as far as possible from falsehood. .. .’”’ (Themistius goes on to 
show that the art in question is philosophy.) 


At the same time, Themistius speaks of the emperor’s need for 
practical education in the affairs of the government. Writing to 
Valentinian and Valens in A.D. 364, he says (Or. 6.818): ‘In what 
concerns their subjects, rulers should first perform the same labors 
themselves, being reared in an unflattering and laborious regimen, 
tilling the soil, performing public tasks, living in the open air, serv- 
ing as soldiers, growing greater through the adversity of human life, 
like Cyrus, like Numa, like Darius, like the most famous of the 
Romans. ...’’ In another discourse, addressed to Theodosius I, 
he says (Or. 8.113p—114B): ‘‘There is no need for you to seek men to 
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teach you with how much sweat the farmers earn the twelfth of a 
medimnus and . . . one bronze and one silver and one gold coin, 
which is a welcome sight to most men. You know what great evils 
are the shameless extortion of the tax-collector and the falsification 
of the clerk, and the native soldier’s love of gain. . . . It was after 
having been educated in this school that you ascended this rostrum, 
the school in which were educated Cyrus in Persia, Philip in Mace- 
donia, Numa‘in the Rome of old. . . . It is on account of this that 
you are able to survey from afar this great empire, as though it were 
one household, and see what will come in each year and what will be 
spent, what is lacking, and what is surplus, and where conditions are 
easy and where they are laborious.”’ To Julian, Themistius speaks 
specifically of the ruler’s need of knowledge of the countries ad- 
jacent to the Roman Empire.!® 
Basically, then, the education needed for the ruler is the same as 
that needed for the private citizen, in that the training of the ruler 
should be founded upon philosophy. As in the case of ordinary 
education, the writings of poets and rhetoricians are admitted to 
have some value here, but it is held that they are still inferior to 
philosophy for the formation of the king and lawgiver (Or. 10.129D— 
130c, to Valens). To have philosophy share the throne is a return 
to the happiness of old times as exemplified in the reigns of Trajan, 
Marcus, and Antoninus (Or. 13.166B, to Gratianus). The emperor 
should if possible be a philosopher himself, but if circumstances make 
it impossible for him to be one, he ought to surround himself with 
philosophers and rule by their advice (Or. II passim, also Or. I). 
The foundation of this type of imperial training, Themistius 
declares, is literary study, from which one gains wisdom and so 
achieves philosophy. Writing to Valens, he says (Or. 11.144D— 
1454): “1 have often reflected that there is no other cause for that 
love of mankind (philanthropia) of yours, which is so widely cele- 
brated, than love of literature (philologia) and the desire to listen to 
it. That man, indeed, who loves learning must perforce love men as 
well, just as, if a man admires swiftness, he must also admire horses. 
. And it is clear that the man who sets great store by wisdom, 
15 Themistius’ oration to Julian survives only in an Arabic translation made froma 
Syriac translation (now lost) of the Greek original, which presumably was removed 
from Themistius’ works by Christian editors because it had been addressed to the hated 
Apostate. A French paraphrase of the Arabic version has been published by M. 


Bouyges, ‘“Epitre de Thémistius ἃ Julien sur la politique,’ Archives de Philosophie, 
tome 2, cahier 3 (1924), where the passage cited appears at p. 22. 
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and ever exalts it and makes it sit beside him, will naturally love 
and make much of this creature in which alone God has planted the 
seeds of wisdom.’ There is nothing esoteric about this training, 
for there are many teachers available in the eastern part of the 
Empire who are qualified to impart it (Or. 9.125p). 

The importance to the state of this type of education, as the 
basis of the emperor’s success and of the safety and welfare of the 
state, is eloquently argued in a large number of passages, whose 
number and variety is impressive testimony to the seriousness with 
which Themistius regarded the matter. Space will allow only a few 
of the texts to be quoted. Writing to Constantius in A.D. 357, 
Themistius puts the rhetorical question, Which is the most admir- 
able characteristic of Constantius? The answer is (Or. 3.458): 
“That you conquer by gentleness, that you live more temperately 
than private persons of the most moderate kind, that you hold edu- 
cation in the highest regard, that you follow closely after philo- 
sophy. This is your power and your army and your guards and 
your spearbearers, by which you alone of your brothers were pre- 
served uncontaminated, with which you visited justice on madmen. 
Using this equipment you stood prepared against the old man [the 
rebel Vetranio ], and using this you won the bloodless victory.”’ 
Themistius goes on in the same passage (464) to quote Plato (Laws 
709E, 710c), ‘‘Life achieves its best and its happiest when there 1s a 
ruler who is young, temperate, with a good memory, brave, of a 
noble manner, quick to learn.” 

Themistius wrote this near the beginning of his career. Toward 
the end of it he wrote, in an address to Theodosius I (Or. 34, pp. 
64-66 Mai, p. 467 Dind.), that the Scythians have been overcome 
by the virtues of the emperor rather than by force, and that 


we hold them worthy of mercy as human beings. . . . He who is forever 
pursuing the contumacious barbarians, makes himself merely the ruler of 
the Romans; but he who conquers them, and spares them, understands 
that he is the ruler of all mankind. One might rightly give him the title 
of the true lover of mankind. Of the others, one might call Cyrus a lover 
of Persians, but not a lover of mankind, Alexander a lover of Macedon- 
ians, but not a lover of mankind, Agesilaus a lover of Hellenes, but not 
a lover of mankind, and Augustus a lover of Romans, and any other per- 
sonage a lover of the race or nation of which he was counted as ruler. 
But as for being simply a lover of mankind, and simply a ruler, the man 
who seeks this inquires only whether it is a human being who is in need of 
clemency, and not whether he is a Scythian or a Massagete, or whether 
he did wrong in this way or that. 
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Similarly he had spoken in an address to Valens of the spread of 
this influence through the Empire (Or. 11.1464—B): 


Or can anyone say in whose reign philosophical studies were more flour- 
ishing or more famous, studies which accompany the Emperor on his 
journeys like fellow-soldiers, and through him are honored and revered 
not only by the Romans and the Hellenes but even by the barbarians? 
That Scythian or Getic ruler, whom you struck down when he was causing 
trouble, and then raised up again when he was defeated, . . . [has seen ] 
the philosophy which accompanied you in the attack and joined in dictat- 
ing the terms of his truce and his peace. . . . These [victories of philos- 
ophy_] are the bronze statues on the great monument; they occupy the 
seats of honor everywhere; they serve as colonists sent out to the cities 
which need them, and as providential guidance for the cities which are 
deficient in such teaching. 


The practical effect, Themistius goes on to point out, is that the 
Scythians have been tamed and settled in Thrace and are restoring 
it to prosperity.!® 

This then is the happy result, for the Roman state and people, 
of the willingness of emperors to listen to their teachers (Or. 13.174a, 
of Gratianus; Or. 8.106D, of Theodosius). Valens is praised because 
he understood the importance of education for the state and en- 
couraged learning, rousing young men’s minds and offering prizes 
for their efforts. Literary skill was placed on equal terms with the 
sword (Or. 9.123B). In this matter, one of Valens’ great virtues, 
according to Themistius, was that he recognized the correctness of 
Themistius’ educational ideas, and paid greater honor to the philo- 
sophical training than to rhetorical education, which Themistius 
thought was so dangerous (Or. 10.129p). Constantius had made a 
special contribution by founding the imperial library at Constanti- 
nople (Or. 4.618): ‘‘And there will come to this market of yours [ the 
library ], not merchants and sailors and the crowd of common people, 
but the elect and those who most love wisdom and the very flower of 
the Hellenes, and their purchases will be eloquence and learning. 
Now does it seem unnatural to you that the Muses accompany the 
Emperor on his campaigns and give him distinguished victories, in 
which Ares has no part?” 

16 Or, 16.210D-211B (to Theodosius). Similar passages on the superiority of the 
emperor’s wisdom over force are to be found, for example, in Or. 13.176c (to Gratianus) ; 
Or. 15.190D-191a (to Theodosius) ; Or. 16.207B—-209a (to Theodosius) ; Or. 18.219a—p 


(to Theodosius) ; Or. 34, p. 62 Mai, pp. 466-67 Dind. (to Theodosius). See also Or. 
10.129p (to Valens). 
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Such was the way in which Themistius thought the state could 
best be served, both in terms of ideal government and of the diffu- 
sion of philanthropia, all on the basis of proper education. Human 
nature being what it is, Themistius’ ideas may not invariably have 
been realized; but officially there was at least some recognition of 
the views he represented. A decree of the Emperor Constantius 
and the Caesar Julian of Α.Ὁ. 357 shows the position which literary 
training occupied in the preparation of candidates for the civil 
service :!” 


In the distinguished order of the decuries that bears the name of either 
copyists or fiscal clerks or tax assessment clerks, by no means shall any 
person obtain a place of the first order, unless it is established that he 
excels in the practice and training of the liberal studies and that he is so 
polished in the use of letters that words proceed from him without the 
offense of imperfections, and it is Our will that all men shall be so informed. 
Moreover, in order that its rewards may not be denied to literature, 
which is the greatest of all the virtues,!* if any man should appear to be 
worthy of the first place on account of his studies and his skill in the use 
of words, Our provision shall make him of more honorable rank .. . or 
Your Sublimity shall report his name to Us, so that We may deliberate as 
to the kind of rank that should be conferred upon him. 


Julian a few years later when he became emperor gave an even 
greater place of importance to literary studies (Cod. Theod. 6.26.1, 
transl. Pharr): 


Military service is of primary importance to the state. The second 
adornment of peace lies in the protection of letters. Therefore, We care- 
fully consider the merits of Our bureaus, and We grant them the second 
place in the matter of privileges, so that if any persons have labored 
fifteen years in the bureau of memorials, of arrangements, of correspond- 
ence, or of petitions, even though they are descended and trace their 
lineage to decurion fathers, grandfathers and other decurion ancestors, 
they shall be considered exempt from all such obligation, and they shall 
not be called to service in municipal councils. 


There were what would appear, to us at least, to be deficiencies 
in thesystem. Themistius himself does not speak of the importance 
of travel as an essential part of education (or at least of a better 
than average education), though his contemporary Himerius says 
that travel is the necessary completion of an education, coming after 
one has learned what is in the books (Or. 48.25, p. 207 Colonna). 


17 Code of Theodosius, 14.1.1, transl. of Clyde Pharr (Princeton 1952), p. 405. 
18 Ag Pharr notes, Gothofredus emends to: ‘‘The teacher of all the virtues.”’ 
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This omission is not a point of the first importance; Themistius, who 
himself had travelled, may simply have taken the matter for granted, 
and so neglected to mention it. What seems to us to be a real de- 
ficiency is the lack of systematic study of foreign languages. While 
Themistius points out in the address to Julian cited above that the 
emperor needs a knowledge of foreign peoples for the sake of his own 
empire’s safety, he nowhere says anything about the value of the 
study of foreign languages in this connection, and it seems practically 
certain, from the absence of any reference to the subject, that the 
Roman educational system did not provide for the regular study of 
foreign tongues.’® 

Here of course we have an interesting point of comparison with 
our modern situation. Today people realize — or at least they 
ought to — the political as well as the cultural importance of know]- 
edge of the culture and languages of foreign nations, and at least 
some provision for this is made in our educational system. Whether 
the people of the Late Roman Empire could or indeed should have 
made such provision is an interesting question, which, in fact, high- 
lights the essential character of the classical culture. This culture, 
as we know, had by Themistius’ time come to be built up entirely on 
its own traditional foundations, and its success and durability, as 
Themistius and his peers understood very well, depended upon the 
maintenance of the ancient literary and philosophical (and for 
Themistius and the other pagans, religious) tradition. To open 
this tradition to barbarian culture, in the form of a study of foreign 
languages, might have entailed a complete change in the tradition. 
Whether this ought to have been done is a question too large to be 
taken up here. In the fourth century, it was unthinkable, and yet 
Themistius — and no doubt many others in his day, both pagan and 
Christian — saw the need for a drawing together of the Roman and 
the barbarian worlds and for a policy of humane and practical deal- 
ing with the barbarian tribes, as a matter of political expediency if 
not of religious responsibility; for both pagans and Christians, as 
we have seen, were preaching a doctrine of universal brotherhood 
— upon different bases, naturally. Themistius at least was able to 
argue that conciliation with absorption was superior to conquest by 
force. 

How far Themistius and other intelligent men of his day realized 


19 On this subject, see, for example, 5. Runciman, ‘‘Byzantine Linguists,” Pros- 
phora S.P. Kyriakidis (Thessalonica 1953) 596-602. 
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the dilemma in education that was thus created, is a question which 
it is not easy to answer. The brotherhood, at least, would have to 
remain within the limits of the existing order. In this sense the 
traditional view of education maintained the status quo, allowing 
new developments to take place only on certain terms. It isa little 
startling to us to see that there was little interest in scientific and 
technological education — until we realize that they were probably 
not prepared, in terms of matériel, for the advances which such 
studies, if successful, would have brought. Universal education, 
which no one seems to have thought of — and it would have been 
considered physically impossible in any case — would have brought 
about a complete change in the economic and social (and so, inevit- 
ably, in the political) system, and this was not wanted.” But many 
people were really aware that the kind of education to be provided 
was a matter of crucial importance. St. John Chrysostom, in his 
very able treatise on the education of children, written in the latter 
part of the fourth century, puts the matter very plainly. He 
breaks out, in the midst of a detailed discussion on the subject of not 
giving in to children, with the vehement words :”! “1 am not speaking 
of trifles, we are discussing the governance of the world.”’ Here it is 
truly enlightening to see how Themistius, the pagan orator, was able 
to speak and write as plainly as he did at the courts of the Christian 
emperors. It seems certain that his continued activity and the 
honors which were given him show that there was a real appreciation 
in high circles of the value of the classical tradition that he repre- 
sented — though not necessarily, of course, in precisely the terms in 
which Themistius presented it. 

It is enlightening for us today to see this appreciation of a tradi- 
tional classical curriculum which was maintaining itself among the 
new conditions of Christianity, which at first had threatened to 
overthrow the classical education completely, but eventually had 
adopted its best features. In his age, Themistius was truly ‘‘mod- 
ern’ in twoways. First, he tried to develop his new program of pre- 
senting ‘‘philosophy”’ (as he called it; it was really an eclectic synthe- 
sis of the classical tradition) in a form that could be understood by 
and could be useful to all classes of people. Here he had to over- 


20 These are topics to which I hope to return in another study. 

21 Chrysostom, Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring Up 
Their Children, transl. by M. L. W. Laistner in his valuable book Christianity and 
Classical Culture in the Later Roman Empire (Ithaca 1951) 117. 
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come the distrust which (as he says in his Or. XXVIII) people had 
come to have for philosophy and philosophers; and of course he was 
also trying to preserve the values of classical thought as against the 
rival claims of Christianity. Second, he was ‘“‘modern’”’ in trying to 
keep education from becoming dominated by the sophists and rhe- 
tors who put all their emphasis on technique and outward form and 
neglected the content. A rather depressing example of this latter 
kind of training is available in the work of Himerius, which shows 
how far the classical education could degenerate. 

Themistius, like many intelligent and educated people of his day, 
could not understand Christianity; but to his perception of the 
classical values we owe an instructive insight into the intellectual 
climate of the times. His success and his immunity from the penal- 
ties and persecution which pagans often suffered at this time suggest 
that he represented a considerable body of opinion, and that the way 
in which he proposed to utilize human experience in his teaching sys- 
tem appealed to many people. As we know, the traditional system, 
combined with the new Christian doctrine, was successful for many 
centuries in maintaining the Byzantine Empire (and within it the 
old Hellenic culture) against the assaults of its enemies. 
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PHILANTHROPIA 


in Religion and Statecraft 1n the Fourth Century after Christ 


As one of the basic subjects in our study of the history of the Late Roman 
or Early Byzantine Empire, the influence of pagan philosophical ideas on 
Christianity can be traced both in the larger sphere of the terms and modes 
of thought, and more specifically in the usage of individual words. One of the 
most interesting topics, within this subject, is the history and development 
of the term philanthropia; and the present brief treatment, offered to a scholar 
who is eminently ἀνὴρ φιλάνθρωπος καὶ φιλόσοφος, may serve to indicate the 
interest which can be found in a study of the part played by this term in both 
public and private life in the fourth century of our era. Here some of the 
principal points of interest are, first, the way in which the Christian writers 
adopt the term philanthropfia so that it eventually becomes, so far as it can, 
almost a substitute for the typically Christian agape, while at the same time 
the pagan writers, as exemplified by Themistius, Libanius and the Emperor 
Julian, begin to try to develop philanthropia as a principle of conduct -- both 
public and private — which they can offer as a counterpart to the Christian 
teaching; thus they seek to show that paganism as a way of life can provide 
principles which are as good as those of Christianity. The subject of course is 
a much larger one than can be treated completely in the room available on the 
present occasion ; but the main outlines, at least, and some of the evidence, can 
be indicated here. It is hoped that in this way a modest contribution may be 
made toward the larger picture of the century whose history Wilhelm Ensslin 
has done so much to illumine for us. 

For our present purpose, it will be sufficient to recall the antiquity of the 
concept of philanthropia, which in the classical Greek period was used first of 
the love of the gods for men, then, later, of the love of men for each other’. 
Under the Roman Empire, the revival of Stoicism, with its interest in ethics, 
and its purpose of the reformation of m~iikind, brought renewed prominence 
to the concept of philanthropia*, and Stotcism in time proved to be one of the 


1 See R. Reitzenstein, Werden und Wesen der Humanitat im Altertum (Strassburg, 
1907; Rede zur Feier des Geburtstages Sr. Majestat des Kaisers); 5. Lorenz, De progressu 
notionis philanthropias (Diss., Leipzig, 1914); 5. Tromp de Ruiter, “‘De vocis quae est 
philanthropia significatione et usu,’’ Mnemosyne, 59 (1932), pp. 271-306. 

2H. I. Bell, ‘‘Philanthropia in the Papyri of the Roman Period,’’ Hommages a Joseph 
Bidez et ἃ Franz Cumont (Brussels, 1948), pp. 31-37. 
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channels by means of which the term passed into Christian usage!. The word 
had also become current in the Septuagint, where it was applied to the qualities 
of the king* and of the just man*®; and σοφία is pictured as having a πνεῦμα 
φιλάνθρωπον. 

At the same time Christianity had introduced the unique and distinctive 
term agape, which originally both supplanted philanthropia and rose far above 
it’, Yet Christian writers, particularly of course those who had received classisal 
training, were quite familiar with the idea of philanthropia, and the word early 
made its appearance in Christian literature. Thus Clement of Alexandria uses 
the term in quite a natural manner to describe man’s love of God and the love 
of man for man, and also writes of ,,the perfect man“ as a lover of men®. Origen 
also employs the word philanthropia to describe God’s love for mankind’. One 
of the fullest discussions of philanthropia, which gives one of the most complete 
pictures of its development out of the idea of agape in Christian usage, is that 
in the Pseudo-Clementine Homulies®; but because of the uncertainty as to the 
date and authorship of this work, we cannot (at least pending further study) 
be sure what the real significance of this passage is in the historical development 
of the term in Christian usage. Certainly the study which is made of the word 
in this passage indicates a very fully worked-out understanding of the signifi- 
cance of philanthropia in some of the usages which had formerly been repre- 
sented among Christians by agape. One of the most important features of the 
development of philanthropia is, of course, that by the limitations of its ety- 
mology it is able to serve as a substitute for agape only in respect to the 
love of God for men and to the love of men for one another. The love of man 
for God was one aspect of agape which philanthropia could not replace. 

It is when we come to the time of Constantine the Great and his immediate 
successors that the term philanthrofia takes on added significance for the 


1 FE. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (Lon- 
don, 1890), pp. 141 ff., 238. 

2 E. g. I Esdras 8, 10, cf. II Macc. 6, 22; 14, 9; III Macc. 3, 15 and 18. 

8 Sophia Salomon. 12, 20. 

4 Sophia Salomon. 1, 6; 7, 23. 

5 On agape, one may conveniently refer to W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des N. T. u. der iibrigen urchristl. Lit., ed. 4 (Berlin, 1952), s. v. For a 
thorough study see Theologisches Wo6rterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel (Stutt- 
gart, no date), 5. v. ἀγαπάω. See also A. Nygren, Eros und Agape (Giitersloh, 1930-1937), 
English translation by P.S. Watson under the title Agape and Eros (London, 1953). As 
is well known, philanthropia occurs only twice in the New Testament, once in the sense of 
“hospitality” (Acts 28, 2), once of God’s love for mankind (Titus 3, 4). The adverb occurs 
once (Acts 27, 3) in the sense of ‘‘hospitably.’’ On the significance of philanthropia in the 
thought of Philo, see H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 218-223. 

ὁ Strom. VII, 3, 19, 1, p. 14, 4 ed. Stahlin; VII, 9, 53, 5, p. 40, 2. 

7 Contra Celsum IV, 17; cf. Nygren, Eros u. Agape, 2, p. 170; Agape and Eros, p. 374. 

8 Pseudo-Clem. Hom. XII, 25-33. 
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relationship between paganism and Christianity. Here we have, on the pagan 
side, abundant material, thanks to the eloquence of the court orator Themistius, 
who made philanthropia one of his principal themes; the word appears in the 
titles of three of his political orations, addressed to Constantius (Or. I), to 
Valentinian and Valens (Ov. VI), and to Theodosius the Great (Ov. XIX), 
while several of his other orations are concerned with the idea}. Starting out 
from the teaching of Plato and Aristotle, Themistius develops the doctrine 
that philanthropia is the greatest of the virtues of the emperors, whose divine 
task it is to rule in accordance with the principles of love and humanity’. 
Philanthropia was innate in the emperor, and was “‘the imperial virtue before 
all others,”’ to which all the other virtues were bound’. ‘“‘The emperor who is 
a lover of mankind is dear to God... for such an emperor alone knows precisely 
that God must foster with all his power the man who models his mind on his 
own,” and philanthropia will make one’s soul into an image of God, so that 
the ruler who governs in this way will “strive to imitate in part the ruler of the 
whole’.”” The doctrine of rulership in which the teaching of philanthropia 
played such a prominent role was intended to stress the qualities of justice, 
mildness and clemency on the part of the ruler — qualities which had been 
traditional attributes of the good king, and now, according to the theory set 
forth by Themistius, assumed new importance. The supreme value of philan- 
thropia is a theme to which Themistius constantly recurs in the series of 
addresses which he made to the new rulers, from Constantius to Theodosius I, 
as they came to the throne. His human flock (Themistius writes) will love the 
ruler who is a lover of mankind, and his rule over them will be voluntary and 
unforced®. Such a king’s rule will also, by definition, be just and clement*. It is 
humanity (philanthropia), mildness and forbearance which give the emperor 
the qualities of a true father of his people’. From a practical point of view, 
Themistius declares that the philanthropia of the emperor has more power 
against the barbarians than force of arms®, and piety, justice, gentleness and 
love of mankind are the emperor’s “divine weapons®.’”’ It belongs to the emperor 
alone to make proper use of his victories, through the exercise of his philan- 
thropia?®, 


1 See V. Valdenberg, ‘‘Discours politiques de Thémistius dans leur rapport avec l’anti- 
quité,’’ Byzantion, 1 (1924), pp. 557-580. The material which I use here is taken from the 
edition of Themistius’ orations which I am preparing, based upon the unfinished work of 
H. Schenkl, who did not live to complete the edition which he was preparing. The Greek 
text is cited here from Dindorf’s edition. I must here record my gratitude to Professor 
Ensslin for the kind and generous assistance which he has given in my studies of Themistius. 

2 Or. I, 5 a, 6 b, 8 a; Or. VI, 78 c—d; Or. XI, 146 c; Or. XIX 226 d. 


3 Or. I, 5. 4 Or. I, 9 a-c; Or. VI, 79 a—b; Or. XIX, 226 ἃ, 230 a. 
5 Or. J, 10 c—d. 6 Or. I, 12 cff.; Or. IX, 126 d—127 a; Or. XIX, 228 c. 
7 Or. XVII, 216 a. 8 Or. XV, 191 a; Or. XXXIV, 56. 


® Or. XXXIV, 62. 10 Or, VII, 88 b. 
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But love of mankind 15 not only a kingly attribute; it is a universal and 
natural human quality, beginning with the feelings of the individual toward 
his own immediate family, and progressing from that point through all other 
human relationships!. In the individual, as in the emperor, phtlanthropia is 
composed of temperance, truth, gentleness and justice®, and from the universal 
point of view, philanthropia is the supreme attribute of the Deity, as Themistius 
conceived the nature of the supreme ruler of the universe in monotheistic 
terms®, But Themistius recognizes that there are inimical forces. The worst 
enemy of philanthropia, he declares, is slander‘; and he warns that philanthropia 
and eunoia are used as disguises by men of ill will®. 

It is a characteristic sign of the spirit of the times that Themistius is careful 
to make it clear that philanthropia can be taught and learned. The quality of 
philanthropia is the object of the teaching of “‘the true philosopher®;”’ and the 
means of teaching it is literature. “1 have often considered (Themistius says 
to Valens) that there is no other cause for that philanthropia of yours, which 
is so widely celebrated, than love of literature (philologia) and the desire to 
listen to it. That man, indeed, who loves learning must perforce love men as 
well’.’’ This conception of the purpose of education, and of the material upon 
which it should properly be based, plays an important role in the shaping of 
the history of the Later Roman Empire, governing as it does both the kind 
of information which rulers and statesmen possessed, and their conception 
(at least in theory) of their duties’. 

In both its public and its private aspects, Themistius’ doctrine has every 
appearance of being intended as an answer to the teachings of Christianity, 
and as an effort to show that pagan thought and belief was able to give a man 
quite as satisfactory principles both of statecraft and of the conduct of private 
life. In the matter of the theory of imperial power, Themistius seems to have 
been attempting to reply to the doctrine set forth by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
namely that the Christian emperor was the vice-gerent on earth of God, and 
that the earthly empire was a mimesis of the heavenly kingdom’. It is note- 
worthy that Eusebius, early in the treatise in which this theory was developed 
had written that the Christian emperor in his own acts imitates the philan- 


1 Or. VI, 76d. 2 Or. IV, 51 d—52 a. 
3 Or. XI, 147 a—b. 4 Or. XXII, 278 b. 
§ Or. XXII, 279 a. 8 Or. II, 30 d. 


7 Or. XI, 145 a, cf. 146 c. 

8 1 hope to return to this subject in a study which will be published elsewhere. 

9 This theory has been so well set forth by N. H. Baynes, ‘‘Eusebius and the Christian 
Empire’, Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales, Université de 
Bruxelles, 2 (1934), pp. 13-18 (Mélanges Bidez, 1), that it is not necessary to repeat it in 
detail here. For views of the wider implications of the subject, with abundant bibliography, 
see E. H. Kantorowicz, ‘“‘Kaiser Friedrich II. und das Koénigsbild des Hellenismus’’, Varia 
variorum; Festgabe fiir Karl Reinhardt (Minster, 1952 , pp. 169-193). 
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thropia of God; and throughout his description of the emperor’s position and 
duties, Eusebius pursues this line of thought’. 

In the realm of personal ethics, it seems equally clear that Themistius, with 
his teaching of philanthropia, was attempting, to provide a pagan counterpart 
for the Christian doctrine of agape. It is characteristic that he lays weight upon 
the claim that the doctrine of ‘‘Love thy neighbor’’ and “Love thine enemy”’ 
was taught by Socrates (i. e. by Plato). ‘Socrates too (he writes) did well in 
correcting that maxim which was popular among the masses, to the effect that 
one must do good to one’s friends, and evil to one’s enemies. He corrected it 
by keeping one part and altering the other — by retaining the part about doing 
good to friends and correcting the part about doing evil to enemies. He ap- 
plauded doing good, but corrected the reference to doing evil, altering the 
statement to read that one should do good to friends, but should not do evil 
to enemies, making them friends instead; and to the man who threatened, ‘If 
I do not convince you 1 shall kill you’, he threatened in return, ‘If I do not 
convince you, I shall make you my friend’*.”’ 

Other characteristic descriptions of philanthropia were written by Libanius 
and by the Emperor Julian. In his Letter to a Priest, in which he sets forth the 
standards for the activities of the pagan priesthood in the revival of Hellenism 
which he was trying to bring about, Julian writes as follows*: “You must 
above all exercise philanthropia, for from it result many other blessings, and 
moreover that choicest and greatest blessing of all, the good will of the gods. 
For just as those who are in agreement with their masters about their friendships 
and ambitions and loves are more kindly treated than their fellow slaves, so 
we must suppose that God, who naturally loves human beings (φιλάνθρωπον 

. τὸ ϑεῖον) has more kindness for those men who love their fellows (φιλαν- 
ϑρώπους). Now philanthropia has many divisions and is of many kinds. For 
instance it is shown when men are punished in moderation with a view to 
the betterment of those punished, as schoolmasters punish children; and again 
in ministering to men’s needs, even as the gods minister to our own. You see 


1 Triakontaeteris, II 6, p. 200, 11-12 ed. Heikel. 

2 Eusebius’ treatment of the subject may appear to be much less elaborate than 
Themistius’, but it must be remembered that Themistius had occasion to write much more 
on the subject than Eusebius did. In the present study I have dwelt at greater length on 
Themistius’ presentation of the idea of philanthropia because the material is not so readily 
accessible, and not as well known, as that of Eusebius. 

3 Or. VII, 95 a—b. The teaching of Plato to which Themistius refers appears early in the 
Republic, 332 a—335 a; see also Crito, 4948. 

4 Epist. 89 b, 289 ed. Bidez = vol. 2, pp. 296ff. ed. Wright (Loeb Classical Library). 
I quote Mrs. Wright’s translation, retaining some Greek words in transliteration. On 
Julian’s doctrine of philanthropia, see R. A. Pack, Studies in Libanius and Antiochene 
Society under Theodosius (Diss., Michigan, 1935), pp. 72-73, and C. N. Cochrane, Christia- 
nity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1944), p. 278, cf. p. 284, with note 4. 
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all the blessings of the earth that they have granted to us ...’’ It seems to be 
plainly implied that Julian considered that this was one respect in which the 
pagans ought to imitate the Christians, just as later in the same letter! he 
writes that the pagans ought to imitate the charitable and relief work of the 
Christians since it is by this means that the Christians have made many 
converts. 

At the same time, Julian’s friend Libanius looked upon philanthropia as 
one of the greatest of the qualities which both the emperor and his subjects 
might possess*, and it is indicative of the significance which was attached to 
the word that Libanius writes that Julian was philanthropos because he was a 
Hellene and ruled over Hellenes®. This, to Libanius, would have been the 
highest form of civilized statecraft. 

When we turn to the Christian sources of the fourth century we find ample 
testimony, in both the literary texts and the liturgies, to the prominent position 
which philanthropia occupied in the theology and the worship of the Church. 
Among the numerous literary passages which could be cited, some of the most 
characteristic occur in the Catechettcal Oration of Gregory of Nyssa, a document 
of special value for our present study because of the character of the answers 
which it gives to the questions which arose in connection with the Incarnation 
and the descent of Divinity upon earth. Philanthropia, Gregory teaches, is a 
‘special characteristic’ (ἴδιον γνώρισμα) of the divine nature, and it is this 
that is responsible for the sending of a healer among men*, the process being 
put into operation by the wisdom (sophia) of God®. The Incarnation, as a sign 
of power joined with philanthropia, is a proof of the omnipotence of God®. Thus 
it is plain that Gregory, in making God’s philanthropia responsible for the 
Incarnation, looks upon philanthropia as the equivalent of agape (so far, of 
course, as it can serve as the equivalent)’. Similar doctrines can of course be 
found elsewhere at this time. Eusebius of Caesarea describes the way in which 
the Incarnation took place “Ὅν the phtlanthropia of the Father®,’”’ and Basil, 
Chrysostom and Cyril of Jerusalem write of the philanthropia of God®. Atha- 


1 305 b-d. On Julian’s plans for the imitation of certain features of Christianity, see 
J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-r6mischen Heidentums, ed. 2 (Heidelberg, 1929), 
pp. 130-131. * Or. ITI, 29; XI, 155, 243. See Pack, op..cit., pp. 10, 7off. 

3 Or. XV, 25. *Ch. 15. 5 Ch. 20. 

6 Ch. 24. See R. Leys, L’Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse (Brussels, 1951), 
pp. 88-89, 95. 

7 See Nygren, Eros u. Agape, 2, pp. 232-233, 237; Agape and Eros, pp. 430—431, 434. 
On Gregory’s mystical doctrine of agape, which has no organic connection with his con- 
ception of philanthropia, see J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique: Doctrine 
spirituelle de Saint Grégoire de Nysse, ed. 2 (Paris, 1953), p. 201. 

8 De eccl. theologia, II, 18, cf. ibid. I, 3; I, 13. 

® Basil, On the Holy Spirit, 97 c; Chrysostom, Letters to Olympias, X, 9 e; De Sacer- 
dotio, III, 4; Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech., II, 6-10, 18-19. 
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nasius in his treatise on the Incarnation also makes it plain that it was by “‘the 
philanthropia and goodness (ἀγαθότητα) of the Father’ that Christ made his 
appearance on earth}. It is interesting to note, also, the passages in which 
Athanasius uses philanthropia as a title of address to the emperor, according 
to current usage, and speaks of the ruler’s philanthropia as one of his most 
important qualities®. Philanthropia was said to be the most conspicuous quality 
of Constantine the Great’. 

Apparently less well known to the scholars who have studied philanthropia 
in the literary texts are the frequent occurrences of the word in those of the 
Greek liturgies which date, at least in their basic parts, from the fourth century. 
Here we see the prominence of the term in the ordinary offices of the church, 
which were familiar to all the faithful; and it becomes clear that the word was 
of common currency, and was not a term of “lecture-room philosophy,” of 
interest only to educated people with a classical training. In these texts, where 
we begin to see the liturgies in their developed form, philanthropia has already 
become one of the commonest attributes of God, and has in many ways taken 
the place of agape, which in general survives only in formulas such as the 
benedictions (e. g. that which closes II Corinthians, ‘“The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love (agape) of God and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. ..’’) 

It is evidently the usage of Syria, toward the end of the fourth century, 
which is shown in the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions*, and here we see 
how philanthropia has become one of the normal attributes of God. Early in 
the Mass of the Catechumens, God is called ὁ ἀγαθὸς καὶ φιλάνθρωποςϑ, a 
combination of epithets which, as we shall see, is very common in these liturgies 
(its use in Athanasius has been cited above). In two other passages God is 
named ὁ φιλάνθρωπος Medc®. Agape occurs in the Pauline benediction from 
II Cor. 13, 14 at the end of the lections, before the Mass of the Catechumens’, 
but it does not occur elsewhere in the Mass itself. 

The Liturgy of St. James, which may be taken to represent, at least in part, 
the usage of approximately the same epoch, shows even greater use of the term 
philanthropia; and regardless of its date, this Liturgy is highly instructive on 


1 De incarn. verb., I, 3; XII, 6. See Nygren, Eros u. Agape, 2, pp. 229-230; Agape and 
Eros, pp. 427—428. The combination of philanthropia and agathotes is one which will 
reappear below. 

* Apologia ad Constantium, 2 and 22 (Migne, P. G., 25, cols. 597 a, 624 a). See K. M. 
Setton, Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century (New York, 1941), 
PP- 75, 77. 79. 

3 Eusebius, Vita Constantini, IV, 54. 

4 Edited by F.E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1: Eastern Liturgies 
(Oxford, 1896), pp. 3-27. 5 P. 4, line 6 Brightman. 

§ Pp. 6, 2; 8, 20 Brightman. For an analogous passage with different wording, see 
Ῥ. 7, 31. ΤΡ, 3, 5 Brightman. 
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this point. God is ἀγαθὸς καὶ φιλάνθρωπος and it is through his philanthropia 
that he sent his only-begotten Son into the world?. An especially interesting 
passage is the phrase addressed to God ὅτι Θεὸς εἰρήνης ἐλέους ἀγάπης 
οἰκτιρμῶν xat φιλανθρωπίας ὑπάρχειςϑ, in which, most unusually in this 
literature, philanthropia is differentiated from agape. One wonders whether, 
in this prayer, philanthropia may have been added to an original phrase in 
which agape had been used from the beginning. In other prayers, the χάρις, 
σωτηρία and εἰρήνη of God are coupled with philanthropia, in such phrases as 
τῇ αὑτοῦ χάριτι καὶ φιλανθρωπίᾳ (which is also used by Chrysostom in a 
prayer at the end of a discourse)*, and in the prayer ὑπὲρ τῆς ἄνωθεν εἰρήνης 
καὶ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίας καὶ σωτηρίας τῶν ψυχῶν hudv®. Prayers are addressed 
to the Father ἐλέει καὶ φιλανθρωπίᾳ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου viod® God is 
asked to forgive people through his philanthropia’, and another prayer for 
forgivenness is made χάριτι χαὶ οἰκτιρμοῖς καὶ φιλανθρωπίᾳ of the Son?. 

The Liturgy of St. Mark dates, apparently, partly from the fourth century, 
partly from a later period. It is of particular interest for our present study in 
showing the frequency and the regularity with which philanthropia and the 
adjective philanthropos are associated with both the Father and the Son. 
᾿Αγαθὸς καὶ φιλάνθρωπος is a frequent description of God®, in addition to 
the single epithet, which is used 6. g. in addresses, in the phrase ce φιλάνθρωπε 
Kuote®. One of the noticeable features of the way in which philanthropia is 
employed in this liturgy is the frequency with which a prayer addressed to 
God is brought to a close with the phrase χάριτι καὶ olxtipotc καὶ φιλανθρωπίᾳ 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου υἱοῦ,, the use of which in the Liturgy of St. James has 
already been noticed. In the Liturgy of St. Mark this phrase occurs eight times"!. 
By contrast, agape is employed relatively infrequently — once in the benediction 
at the Dismissal?”, once in the phrase ἐν ὁμονοίᾳ καὶ ἀγάπῃ"3, and once when it 
has been inserted into a quotation from Ephesians 4, 3 (ἐν τῷ συνδέσμῳ τῆς 
εἰρήνης καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης... .1). Philanthropia appears also in the Liturgy of the 

1 Pp. 41, 33; 65, 4 Brightman. 2 P. 46, 22 col. B Brightman. 

3 Ῥ, 43, 24-26 Brightman. 

“Pp. 34, 3) 44, 21-22 Brightman; Chrysostom, De inani gloria et de educandis liberis, 
ed. F. Schulte (Miinster i. W., 1914), in the final sentence. 5 P. 44, 25-27 Brightman. 

6 Pp. 47, 9-10, col B; 49, 6 Brightman. ? P. 53, 8 and 13 Brightman. 

8 Ῥ 58, 7 Brightman. Other references to the philanthropia of God in the same liturgy 
occur at pp. 36, 16, col. B; 65, 26; 67, 29 Brightman. | 

® Pp. 113, 20; 114, 5; 120, 24-25; 126, 11; 130, 22; 141, 17-18 Brightman. 

10 Pp. 124, 26; 130, 24—25; 133, 31-32; 135, 31; 140, 26 Brightman. 

11 Pp. 114, 8; 114, 29-30; 115, 18; 116, 15-16 (with a doxology added); 120, 24—26 
col. B; 122, 2-3; 124, 31 (with a doxology added); 137, 15 Brightman. 

12 P, 143, 2 Brightman. 13 Ῥ᾽ 126, 22 Brightman. 

14 P, 123, 26 Brightman. It is curious to note that in contrast with the frequency with 


which it is employed in the earlier liturgies, philanthropia occurs less often in the ninth 
century liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, pp. 309ff.). 
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Syrian Jacobites, where the phtlanthropia of Christ is invoked at the end of 
a prayer!, and the same usage is frequent in the Liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites’. 

In conclusion, a few general observations on these usages of philanthropia 
may be offered, in part by way of suggesting the lines which a broader in- 
vestigation might follow. The two keys to this wide interest in philanthropia 
which seems to be suggested by our sources are of course (1) the Hellenization 
of the religious vocabulary and thought of Christianity and (2) the growing 
realization of the universal character of the Roman state, which, as some 
thinkers were beginning to understand, was no longer able to hold aloof from 
the barbarians. On the religious side, the development of philanthropia as a 
substitute for agape — a substitute, that is, in some ways but not in all -- is a 
symptom (and one of the most noticeable ones) of a large and important pro- 
cess, in which both the emergence of philanthropia and the disappearance, in 
large measure, of agape represent the major change which was taking place in 
Christianity, a change which produced the difference between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Nicene Creed. This change has been so well treated by other 
scholars, more competent to deal with it, that there is no need to describe it 
once more here. The parallel development among pagan thinkers, who taught 
the values of philanthropia in personal conduct, is both a tribute to the success 
of Christianity and a token of some of the basic values of paganism, though the 
latter, for all its philosophical wisdom, was unable to rival the spiritual mission 
of Christianity. And here, of course, it is one of the most characteristic pheno- 
mena that both Christianity and paganism should find themselves teaching 
philanthropia. 

What has perhaps been not so widely known is the importance of philan- 
thropta as a symbol of the change in the attitude toward the barbarians which 
was being so eloquently urged by Themistius, among others. The experience 
of the Roman state, beginning at least as early as the third century, had as we 
know been that it would no longer be possible for the Romans to hold aloof, 
in their traditional role of masters and conquerors, from the barbarians who 
were pressing the Empire on every side. A new way for dealing with them must 
be found; and here the application of philanthropia, as urged by Themistius, 
is one sign that ‘“‘modern’”’ thinkers were beginning to see the Roman state as 
a world state, and the Roman emperor, in the pagan no less than the Christian 
view, as a world ruler. This doctrine is set forth very clearly in Themistius’ 
tenth oration, which he delivered before Valens in Constantinople in January 
or February of 370, in commemoration of the emperor’s conclusion of peace 
with the king of the Goths, Athanarich. ‘‘He who attacks the barbarians 
savagely when they are behaving insolently (Themistius writes?) makes him- 

1P. 104, 361. Brightman. 


2 Pp. 160, 7; 160, 28; 161, 14; 163, 14; 170, 22; 178, 24 Brightman. 
3 Or. X, 131d ff. 
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self emperor of the Romans alone; but he who, though he conquers them, 
spares them, realizes that he is emperor of all men and especially of those whom 
he protected and saved, when he could have destroyed them utterly. ... And 
yet Homer, when he himself names Zeus father, does not call him father of the 
Hellenes, excluding the barbarians, but simply calls him father of gods and men. 
So whoever of the kings on earth bears himself like a father not only towards 
Romans, but towards Scythians too, this man is the zealous admirer of Zeus 
and this man is really the lover of mankind (philanthropos). For the rest, I call 
Cyrus a lover of Persians, but not a lover of mankind (philanthropos), Alexander 
a lover of Macedonians, but not a lover of Greeks, and Augustus a lover of 
Romans, and any other king a lover of the race or people whose king he was 
supposed to be; but a lover of mankind (philanthropos) and a king in simple 
fact is he who considers no man wholly alien to his provident care.’’ Thus, 
Themistius declares’, it is his own “chief task to rehearse the train of reasoning 
concerning love of mankind (philanthropia) and to show the Emperor that men 
who grant salvation are more nearly like God than men who destroy.” In 
another oration Themistius speaks of the practical results of the exercise of 
philanthropra in dealing with the barbarians. Addressing Theodosius, he says? 
“Thus that enemy who has hitherto been suspicious of a treaty, and through 
mistrust has not dared to share your table freely, now comes unarmed, without 
weapons, giving himself up to be used as you wish, because he knows that you 
will not use him as an enemy, but rather as Alexander used Porus the Indian 
and Artaxerxes used Themistocles the Athenian and the Romans Massanassa 
the Lybian. Therefore indeed those whom we have not conquered by arms we 
draw to us unbidden through this faith in you, and just as the magnetic stone 
easily draws iron to itself, you have effortlessly drawn the Getic chieftain to 
yourself; and he who formerly was haughty and proud comes voluntarily as 
a suppliant to the imperial city, he whose father the great Constantine placated 
by the statue which is still standing at the rear of the Senate house. Thus good 
repute, for an emperor, is more powerful than many shields, and it brings under 
the yoke willingly those who scorn compulsion; and a wise plan does not 
surpass great force so much as piety (eusebeia) and love of mankind (philan- 
thropia) not only surpass much force, but also preserve it.” 

In all its varied roles, then, the word philanthropia provides us with many 
insights into the politics and thought of the Later Roman Empire, and exhibits 
the seeds of developments which are of the first importance in the succeeding 
history of the Byzantine state. 


Washington, D. C. GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


1 Or. X, 133 a—b. * Or. XV, 190c ff. 
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EARTHQUAKES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND VICINITY, A.D. 342-1454 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Tue frequency of earthquakes of all grades of severity at Constantinople,' and 
the varying degrees of detail with which they are recorded in the sources, have 
made it difficult to draw up a definitive catalogue of these disasters. The seismol- 
ogists, who have often had to use the literary sources at second or third hand, 
have not been able to study the ancient accounts critically, with the result that 
on occasion the same disaster, being described differently (and sometimes dated 
differently, or with different methods of reckoning) by various sources, appears 
in their catalogues as two or even more disasters.” The present list has been com- 
piled in an effort to clear up these discrepancies and confusions; but it is realized 
that there may remain chronological problems which the present writer has thus 
far not detected. In some cases only the major source or sources for a given earth- 
quake have been cited, and repetitious references in later historians have been 
omitted. Descriptions of the damage done have not been reproduced, though the 
major buildings and monuments are mentioned when they were affected. Earth- 
quakes which probably affected Constantinople, or might have affected it, are 
listed even though the sources do not specifically mention the city. The present 
list, in conjunction with A.M. Schneider’s catalogue of the fires in Constanti- 
nople,? will, it is hoped, assist both the historian and the archaeologist in their re- 
searches on the history of the city. 


A.D. 342. Jerome, Chron., Olymp. 281, fifth year of Constantius: earthquakes in eastern 
part of Empire. This appears to be the first earthquake following the foundation of 
Constantinople for which evidence is preserved. 


358 (24 August). Amm. Marc. 17.7.1-8: earthquake which destroyed Nicomedia (see 
W. Ruge, “Nikomedeia,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, xvu, 478). Ammianus states 
that the shocks were felt throughout Asia, Macedonia and Pontus. 


10. Weismantel calculates that between 500 B.C. and A.D. 1890 Byzantium and Constantinople 
suffered 584 earthquakes: Die Erdbeben des vorderen Kleinasiens in geschichtlicher Zeit (Diss., Mar- 
burg, 1891), p. 9. 

2 Among the catalogues which may be consulted are: A. Perrey, ““Mémoire sur les tremblements de 
terre ressentis dans la péninsule turco-hellénique et en Syrie,” Acad. Royale de Belgique, Mémoires 
couronnés et mémoires des savants étrangers, xxi (1848-1850), 1-73; R. and J. W. Mallet, The Earth- 
quake Catalogue of the British Association (London, 1858); F. W. Unger, Quellen der byz. Kunst- 
geschichte (Vienna, 1878), pp. 92-100; Joh. Fried. Jul. Schmidt, Studien iiber Vulkane und Erdbeben 
(Leipzig, 1881), τι, 143-157; E. Oberhummer, list of earthquakes and fires in “‘Constantinopolis,” 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie, rv (1901), 1000; J. Diick, “Die Erdbeben von Konstantinopel,” 
Die Erdbebenwarte, 111 (1903-04), 121-139, 177-196 (the best of the published catalogues); E. M. 
Antoniades, Ekphrasis tes Hagias Sophias (Athens 1907-1909), 1, 22; W. Capelle, ‘“Erdbeben- 
forschung,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie, Suppl. 4 (1924), p. 356; B. Willis, “Earthquakes in 
the Holy Land,” Bulletin of the Seismological Society of America, xvii (1928), 73-103. For the 
bibliography of earthquakes, see F. Montessus de Ballore, Bibliografta general de temblores y terre- 
motos (Santiago de Chile, 7 parts in 3 v., 1915-1919). 

3 “Brande in Konstantinopel,” Bysz. Zéschr., xr (1941), 382-403. 
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365 (21 July). Amm. Marc. 26.10.15-19; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 4.8-- ΡΟ, uxvu, 468; 
Libanius, Orat. 18.292; Chron. syr. in Land. Anec. syr. 1, 106; Hymn of Ephraemius, 
transl. by G. Bickell in Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 11 (1878) 354; Chron. Pasch. p. 
§56.15-16 Bonn ed.; Consularia Const., Ὁ. 240, ed. Mommsen, Chron. min., 1; Consularia 
ttalica, pp. 294-295, ἐδῖα.: an earthquake throughout the world, which was especially 
severe at Alexandria. Cf. Theophanes, A.M. 5859, p. 56.10 ff., ed. De Boor, who, with 
Jerome, Chron., Olymp. 286, indicates 366 as the date. 


395 or 396. Glycas, p. 478.20 ff., Bonn ed.: a severe earthquake throughout the world. 


402. Synesius, Epist. 61, p. 672, ed. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, speaks of an earth- 
quake which occurred at Constantinople when he left the city in 402. 


403. Theodoret, hist. eccl. 5.84: earthquake at Constantinople. 

407 (April). Chron. Pasch, p. 570.3 ff., Bonn ed.: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 
412. Patria, in Scr. orig. Const., 2.150.5 ff., ed. Preger: earthquake at Constantinople. 
417 (April). Chron. Pasch., p. 574.7 ff., Bonn ed.: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


423 (April). Chron. Pasch., p. 580.6 ff., Bonn ed.: many earthquakes, not located, but 
presumably including Constantinople. 


437 (25 September). This severe earthquake at Constantinople is recorded by The- 
ophanes (p. 93.5—20, ed. De Boor) under the year A.M. 5930, which began on 25 March 
A.D. 437, and in the twenty-ninth year of Theodosius II, which was reckoned conven- 
tionally from 1 September A.D. 437. The Synaxarium eccl. Const., Ὁ. 79.18 ff., ed. Delehaye 
(Propylaeum ad Acta SS. Novembris), records the date as 25 September, so that the event 
took place on 25 September A.D. 437. The disaster is also described by Cedrenus, 1.599.19 
ff., Bonn ed.; Glycas p. 483.5 ff., Bonn ed.; Evagrius 1.17; Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopu- 
los, Hist. eccl. 14.46=PG, cxuvi, 1216-1221; Constantine Manasses, vv. 2746-2753, p. 
119, Bonn ed.; Georgius Monachus 2.604.16 ff., ed. De Boor; Pope Felix ΠῚ, Epist, 
8=PI, tv, 909-910 C. See also F. X. Bauer, Proklos von Konstantinopel (Munich, 
1919), pp. 50-56. Certain details of this earthquake are mistakenly given by some sources 
as belonging to the earthquake of 447 (see below). 


442. Theophanes, A.M. 5934, p. 96.12, ed. De Boor: not located, but presumably at 
Constantinople. 


447. Chron. Pasch. p. 586.6, Bonn ed.; Marcellinus Comes, Chron., ad ann.: severe earth- 
quake at Constantinople. Certain details of this disaster, as given in some accounts, 
belong to the earthquake of 437. 


450 (26 January). Malalas, p. 363.20 Bonn ed.; Chron. Pasch. p. 589.6, Bonn ed.; cf. 
Synaxarium eccl. Const. p. 425.1-17, ed. Delehaye: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


About 467/8. Evagrius 2.14=Priscus, frag. 43, FHG 4.110: earthquakes in Thrace and 
the Hellespont; severe rains in Constantinople and Bithynia. 


477 (25 September). Theophanes, A.M. 5970, p. 125.29 ff., ed De Boor=Cedrenus 
1.618.16 ff., Bonn ed.: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


487 (26 September). Chron. Pasch. p. 605.16, Bonn ed.: earthquake at Constantinople, 
the damage extending “for a short distance, as far as the Taurus.” 


525 (47 October). Synararium eccl. Const., pp. 116.45, 117.1-3, ed. Delehaye; Ced- 
renus 1.640.10 ff., Bonn ed.: severe earthquake in center of Constantinople. There were 
also severe earthquakes at Antioch in this and the following year: C. O. Miiller, An- 
tiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen 1839), pp. 15-16. 
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526. Zonaras 8.263.11, Bonn ed.; Glycas p. 493.18 (cf. p. 500.7), Bonn ed.: severe earth- 
quake at Constantinople, causing collapse of many buildings and churches, and of the 
statues of Arcadius and Theodosius I. Damage was done at Nicomedia and Nicaea. A 
major earthquake occurred at Antioch in May of the same year (see preceding entry). 


532. Malalas p. 456.19-20, Bonn ed.: earthquakes “everywhere.” 


533 (November). Malalas p. 478.8, Bonn ed.; Chron. Pasch. p. 629.10, Bonn ed.: earth- 
quake at Constantinople, which, according to the Chronicon Paschale, did no damage. 


542 (16 August). Theophanes, A.M. 6034, p. 222.25, ed. De Boor; Cedrenus 1.656.2, 
Bonn ed. Severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


543 (6 September). Malalas p. 482-12 Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 6036, p. 224.11 ff., 
ed. De Boor. Earthquakes throughout the world, especially severe at Cyzicus. 


546. Theophanes, A.M. 6038, p. 225.5 ff., ed. De Boor: earthquake at Constantinople. 


548 (February). Theophanes, A.M. 6040, p. 226.4 ff., ed. De Boor; Procopius, Wars 
7.29.4-5; Cedrenus 1.658.8, Bonn ed.; cf. Malalas p. 483.22, Bonn ed.: earthquake at 
Constantinople. 


554 (August). Agathias 2.15, p. 95.18, Bonn ed.; Malalas p. 486.23 ff., Bonn ed.; The- 
ophanes, A.M. 6046, p. 229.5, ed. De Boor; Cedrenus 1.674.12 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquakes 
at Constantinople and throughout the Empire. 


555 (11 July). Theophanes, A.M. 6047, p. 229.29 ff.,ed. De Boor: location not specified, 
presumably at Constantinople. 


557 (14 December). Agathias 5.3, p. 281.19 ff. (cf. 5.9, p. 295.16 ff.), Bonn ed.: Malalas 
p. 488.20 ff., Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 6050, p. 231.13, ed. De Boor; cf. Synazxarium 
eccl. Const. p. 308.29-32, ed. Delehaye; Cedrenus 1.676.20, Bonn ed.; Zonaras 3.170.183, 
Bonn ed.; Malalas p. 489.19 ff., Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 6051, p. 232.27 ff., ed. 
De Boor. Severe earthquake at Constantinople; damage was done to the city walls and 
to churches, especially to those beyond the Hebdomon. This was the earthquake which 
led to the collapse of the eastern semi-dome and probably part of the main dome of St 
Sophia on 7 May 558. 


About 580. Evagrius 5.17 mentions an earthquake at Antioch in 577 or 581 (on the 
date, which is not certain, see Valesius’ note in his commentary on Evagrius, ed. 2 [Mogun- 
tiae 1679], pt. 2, p. 119). He then goes on to say that there were other severe earthquakes 
(presumably at about the same time) at Antioch and Constantinople. 


583 (10 May). Theophanes, A.M. 6075, p. 252.29 ff., ed. De Boor; Cedrenus 1.691.17 ff., 
Bonn ed.: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


611 (20 April). Chron. Pasch. p. 702.7 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake at Constantinople, 


740 (26 October). Theophanes, A.M. 6232, p. 412.6 ff., ed. De Boor; Cedrenus 1.801.9 ff. 
Bonn. ed.; Il Menologio de Bastlho 11 (Turin 1907), p. 142 (Codices e Vaticanis selecti, 8) 
cf. PG, oxvir, 129 C-D; Synaxarium eccl. Const. ἡ. 166.31-37, ed. Delehaye. The disaster 
is also mentioned by the Patriarch Nicephorus, Hist. synt. (Nicephori opuscula historica, 
p. 59.2—-14, ed. De Boor). The date 732 assigned to the disaster by De Boor in the margin 
of his edition of Nicephorus, published in 1880, is an error; the disaster is the same as that 
described by Theophanes (which Theophanes dates in 740), as De Boor recognizes in 
his edition of Theophanes, published in 1883. Nicephorus does not date the event, but 
describes it immediately before his account of the death of Leo III in the same year 
(the twenty-fourth of his reign). This was a severe-earthquake at Constantinople and 
its vicinity; damage to the Church of St Eirene and to other buildings is mentioned. Cf. 
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S. Der Nersessian, “Remarks on the Date of the Menologium and the Psalter Written 
for Basil IT,” Byzantion, xv (1940-41), 104. 


742. Theophanes, A.M. 6234, p. 416.11 ff., ed. De Boor: earthquakes “everywhere.” 


780-797 (17 March). The Synaxarium eccl. Const., Ὁ. 544.27-31, ed. Delehaye, records 
an earthquake in the reign of Constantine VI (780-797), on 17 March, which does not 
seem to be identical with the disasters of 790 or 796. 


790 (9 February). Theophanes, A.M. 6282, p. 464.25 ff., ed. De Boor; Cedrenus 2.23.23 
ff., Bonn ed.: severe earthquake at Constantinople. 


796 (May). Theophanes, A.M. 6288, p. 470.9-10, ed. De Boor: severe earthquake at 
Constantinople. 


862. Theoph. Cont. 4.34, p. 196.20 ff., Bonn ed. (cf. p. 198.4); Scylitzes in Cedrenus 
2.173.15 ff., Bonn ed.; cf. Nicetas Paphlagon, Vita Ignatii, in PG cv, 525 A-B. Severe 
earthquake at Constantinople. See A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian Attack on Constantinople 
in 860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946) 224-225 and J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (London, 1912), p. 198, n. 4; 445, n. 1. 


866 (between 25 March and 21 April). Symeon Magister describes this earthquake 
(De Michaele et Theodora 41, p. 677.5 ff., Bonn ed.) after his account of the oath taken at 
the Chalkoprateia on the festival of the Annunciation, 25 March (p. 676.17 ff.) and before 
his account of the murder of Bardas, which took place on 21 April (p. 678.20 ff.; cf. J. B. 
Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire [London, 1912], 171-172. Symeon mentions 
that the statue on the column at St Anne’s at the Deuteron was thrown down. Georgius 
Hamartolus appears to have confused the chronology of this disaster with the date of 
the earthquake which occurred on 9 January 869 (see below), though he describes both 
earthquakes (his account of that of 866 appears at p. 12 of the edition of V. M. Istrin). 


869 (9 January). The great earthquake which occurred on this day, and continued for 
forty days and nights, is described by a number of sources, listed below. The principal 
results of the disaster, according to these accounts, were damage to St Sophia and destruc- 
tion of the Church of the Virgin of the Sigma. The Church of the Holy Apostles, though 
it is not specifically mentioned, was presumably damaged in the earthquake of 866 or in 
that of 869 (or both), for it was repaired and strengthened by Basil I (867-886): Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, Vita Basilii 80, p. 323.1-5, Bonn ed. The date of the disaster 
is given by Symeon Magister, De Basilio Maced. 5, p. 688.14 ff., Bonn ed., as the third 
year of Basil I (who reigned 867-886), on the festival of St Polyeuctus, 9 January. This 
date is confirmed by the notice of the earthquake in the Patria, Ὁ. 272.13 ff., ed. Preger, 
which dates the event on Sunday, the festival of St Polyeuctus; and 9 January was a 
Sunday in 869. The Synaxarium eccl. Const., Ὁ. 380.19-23, ed. Delehaye, under 9 January, 
records the commemoration of the “great earthquake” which occurred “‘at the beginning 
of the reign of Basil.” Nicetas Paphlagon, Vita Ignatii, PG, ov, 549 A-B, dates the event 
on 9 January, before the opening of the eighth synod, which met on 5 October 869. 
Leo Grammaticus, p. 254.11 ff., Bonn ed., dates the event on the festival of St Polyeuctus, 
and the same date is given by Theodosius of Melitene, p. 177, ed. Tafel. Georgius Hamar- 
tolus, p. 18, ed. Istrin, gives the date as the festival of St Polyeuctus, but relates the event 
before he describes the deposition of Photius, which took place on 23 November 867. 
He may have confused the chronology of this earthquake with that of 866, which took 
place between 25 March and 21 April (see above), though he does describe the disaster 
of 866 (p. 12, ed. Istrin). 


948. Theophanes Continuatus Ὁ. 441.15 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake at Constantinople. 


989 (26 October). Leo Diaconus, p. 175.21 ff., Bonn ed.; Scylitzes in Cedrenus 2.438.3 ff., 
Bonn ed.; Glycas, p. 576.7 ff., Bonn ed.; Johannes Geometres, PG, cv1, 919 A; Synaxarium 
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eccl. Const., p. 166.38-44, ed. Delehaye. This was a disastrous earthquake affecting Con- 
stantinople, Nicomedia, Thrace, Bithynia and Laconia; the shocks were even felt in 
Italy. Many churches in Constantinople were damaged. The western dome of St Sophia 
collapsed, and the repairs instituted by Basil required six years to be completed. Cedrenus 
(Seylitzes) wrongly dates the event in 986. Cf. S. Der Nersessian, ““Remarks on the Date 
of the Menologium and the Psalter Written for Basil I,” Byzantion, xv (1940-41), 
104~—106, 110-111. 


1010 (January-March). Scylitzes in Cedrenus, 2.456.15 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake at 
Constantinople, causing collapse of the domes of the churches of All the Saints and of the 
Forty Saints. 


1037 (18 December). Scylitzes in Cedrenus, 2.515.14-16, Bonn ed.: earthquake, location 
not specified, but presumably at Constantinople. 


1038 (2 November). Scylitzes in Cedrenus, 2.518.6-8, Bonn ed.: earthquake, location 
not specified, but presumably at Constantinople. 


1041 (February). Scylitzes in Cedrenus, 2.522.4-6, Bonn ed.: earthquakes at Con- 
stantinople and elsewhere, especially Smyrna. 


1042 (June). Scylitzes in Cedrenus, 2.532.21-22, Bonn ed.: earthquake, location not 
specified, presumably at Constantinople. 


1064 (September). Scylitzes Continuatus, Ὁ. 657.7 ff., Bonn ed.; Glycas, p. 605.14 ff., 
Bonn ed.: earthquake in the western part of Constantinople, also in the suburbs and in 
Cyzicus and Nicaea. 


1081. Glycas, p. 620.15 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake, location not specified, presumably at 
Constantinople. 


1202. Nicetas Choniates, De Alexio 3.6, p. '703.10 ff., Bonn ed.: shocks at Constantinople. 


1296. Pachymeres, De Andron. Pal. 3.15, 2.234.1 ff., Bonn ed.; Nicephorus Gregoras 
6.9, 1.202.7 ff., Bonn ed. Earthquake at Constantinople and to the East, as far as Persia. 
Damage to the Church of All the Saints and to the statue of the Archangel Michael which 
stood before it. 


1323. Phrantzes 1.5, p. 32.10 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake at Constantinople, causing severe 
damage to buildings, churches and monumental columns, which are not named. 


1331. Nicephorus Gregoras 9.14, 1.460.9 ff., Bonn ed.: earthquake at Constantinople. 


1346. Nicephorus Gregoras 2.694.13 ff., 2.749.10 ff., Bonn ed.; Cantacuzenus 3.29.18 ff., 
Bonn ed.; short chronicle in Marcianus 408, in P. Charanis, “1,65 Brachea Chronika comme 
source historique,” Byzantion, x11t (1938), 345-346. There were earthquakes lasting over 
a year which caused the collapse of the eastern arch and part of the dome of St Sophia. 


1354 (2 March). An earthquake which destroyed the walls of Kallipolis and other places 
in Thrace, and damaged the walls of Constantinople: F. Babinger, Beitrdge zur Friihge- 
schichte der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rumelien, 14-15. Jahrhundert (Briinn, 1944), p. 41. 


1454. Phrantzes 4.8, p. 379.3 ff., Bonn ed., speaks of “ight earthquakes” whieh occurred 
for eighteen days in the spring of this year, accompanied by unusual heat. The context 
indicates that these earthquakes occurred at Constantinople. 
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THE CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS (CHURCH OF ST. THEOPHANO) 
NEAR THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


HE Emperor Leo VI built a church 
AG Constantinople as a memorial to 
his first wife Theophano and called it the 
Church of St. Theophano. Certain bish- 
ops objected to this dedication, and the 
name of the church was changed to that 
of All the Saints, so that it is by this name 
that the edifice is usually encountered in 
the sources. The church was joined to the 
great Church of the Holy Apostles; and 
this church, in turn, contained a small 
oratory of St. Theophano built by Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus. As a con- 
sequence of the change of the dedication, 
and of the existence so near each other 
(for a time) of two shrines of St. Theo- 
phano, there has been a certain amount 
of confusion and misunderstanding of the 
evidence on the part of modern scholars. 
The present study has been undertaken 
in order to clear up the difficulties which 
have, quite understandably, arisen.1 The 
essential texts are the Life of St. The- 
ophano by Nicephorus Gregoras? and a 
passage in the Patria? which have not 
always been used in this connection, 
which show that the Church of ΑἹ] the 


1 There are two modern studies of the mate- 
rial, that of J. Ebersolt, Sanctuaires de Byzance 
(Paris, 1921), p. 36, and that of R. Janin in 
La Géographie ecclésiastique de Vempire by- 
zantin, 157 partie, Le Siége de Constantinople 
et le patriarcat oecuménique, tome III, Les 
Eglises et les monastéres (Paris, 1953), pp. 
253-254, Ebersolt was unable to disentangle 
the confusion because he apparently did not 
know all of the evidence. P. Janin sees the sig- 
nificance of the evidence, but there are relevant 
texts which he does not mention. 

* Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., VI, 9, 1 
(v. 1, p. 202, 7-14 Bonn ed.). 

*Patria, p. 281 ed. T. Preger, Scr. orig. 
Const. 

“Symeon Magister, De Leone Basilii f., 5, 
Bonn ed., followed by Zonaras, XVI, 13, 10 
(v. III, p. 446, 11-14 Bonn ed.), whose account 
in turn is copied by Ephraemius in his Chron- 
icle, vv. 2644-2648, p. 116 Bonn ed. Symeon’s 


Saints and the Church of St. Theophano 
were the same building; and according 
to the Life, the church stood to the east 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

The other sources do not hint that the 
Church of St. Theophano and that of All 
the Saints are the same. Symeon Magis- 
ter, a contemporary of Constantine VII, 
records that after Theophano’s death, 
Leo VI purchased buildings near the 
Church of the Apostles, and built a 
Church of St. Theophano, and buried his 
wife there.* 

The changed name of the church ap- 
pears in a number of sources, but none 
of these happens to mention that the 
church had originally been called by an- 
other name. The Book of Ceremonies 
mentions the Church of All the Saints 
several times.> The Patria records that 
Leo VI took material from St. Stephen’s 
near the Sigma and used it in the Holy 
Apostles and in All the Saints. Ced- 
renus 7 states that the dome of All the 
Saints fell in the earthquake of 1010. 
Antonius of Novgorod*® mentions the 
Church of All the Saints “beside the 


story is repeated (without the statement con- 
cerning the burial of St. Theophano) by Leo 
Grammaticus, p. 274, 9-11 Bonn ed., in The- 
ophanes Continuatus, VI, 18, p. 364, 20-22 
Bonn ed., and in Georgius Monachus Continu- 
atus, De Leone Basilii f., 25, p. 860, 12-14 
Bonn ed. Cedrenus (II, p. 260, 4-6 Bonn ed.) 
describes the same event in a context which in- 
dicates that he reproduces, with some omissions, 
the account of Georgius Monachus Continuatus. 
The account of the event given in the redaction 
published by Istrin, Chronicle of Georgius Ham- 
artolus (in Russian) (Petrograd, 1920-1930), 
II, p. 80, 35-86, is truncated. None of these 
sources indicates that the name of the church 
was later changed. 

°II, 6, p. 533, 21; Il, 7, pp. 535, 13; 587, 5 
and 13, Bonn ed. 

° P. 280, 17 ff. ed. Preger. 

7 TI, p. 456, 19-23 Bonn ed. 

Ρ, 28 ed. Chr. M. Loparev, Pravoslav. 
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Church of the Apostles.” Mesarites ὃ says 
that the Church of All the Saints stood 
“quite close” (σύνεγγυς) to the Holy 
Apostles. Georgius Pachymeres?° states 
that in the reign of Andronicus II (1282- 
1328) the Church of All the Saints, 
which had been closed, was again put 
into use. In another passage 1! Pachy- 
meres records that the earthquake of 
1296 threw down “as much of the roof 
as was above the bema and above the 
middle of the building.” The shock, he 
says, also threw down a statue of the 
Archangel Michael and the Emperor 
Michael VIII which stood on a column 
in front of the building. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, in his account of the same 
disaster,!° mentions the fall of the same 
statue, but says that it stood in front of 
the Church of the Apostles. The Russian 
pilgrim Zosimus likewise places the 
statue in front of the Holy Apostles.'® 
Buondelmonti** also places the statue 
in front of the Holy Apostles. Manuel 
Chrysoloras 15 mentions a column which 
he says stood “at the right” of the Church 
of the Apostles. He does not further de- 
scribe the column, so that we cannot tell 
whether it was that which bore the 
statues of the Archangel and of the Em- 
peror. If it was the same monument, 
Manuel presumably meant that it stood 
on one’s right as one left the Holy Apos- 
tles. The anonymous English pilgrim who 
visited Constantinople in the latter part 
of the twelfth century writes that the 


Palestin. Sbornik, No. 51 (Izdan. Imp. Prawo- 
slav. Palestin. Obshch., XVII, pt. 3, 1899), 
translated by Mlle. M. Ehrhard, “Le Livre du 
pélerin d’Antoine de Novgorod,’ Romania, 
LVIIL (1932), pp. 60-61. 

° Ch. VIII, ed. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche 
und Apostelkirche (Leipzig, 1908), IT, p. 19. 

De Andr. Pal. I, 13 (v. II, p. 40, 2-6 
Bonn. ed. ). 

" [bid., II, 15 (v. 11, p. 234, 12-22 Bonn 
ed.). 

Cited above, n. 2. 

" Zosimus, Life and Pilgrimage, ed. Chr. 
M. Loparev, Pravoslav. Palestin. Sbornik, No. 
24 (Izdan. Imp. Pravoslav. Palestin. Obshch., 
VIII, pt. 3, 1889), p. 6, trans]. by Mme. B. de 
Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient, I, 1 


Church of All the Saints was joined with 
the Holy Apostles, mixta cum templo 
sanctorum Apostolorum.’® Finally, Ducas 
records that the Church of All the Saints 
was demolished in 1390, along with other 
buildings, to provide stone for the 
strengthening of the Golden Gate.1* 

The location of All the Saints is thus 
quite plain. It stood alongside and to 
the east of the Holy Apostles, in such a 
way that the same statue could be said 
to stand “in front of” both the Holy 
Apostles and All the Saints. The rela- 
tionship of the buildings is also made 
clear by the statements in the Book of 
Ceremonies that the emperor passed 
through the narthex of All the Saints to 
reach the catechumena of the Holy 
Apostles,'® and that after leaving the 
bema of the Holy Apostles he went 
through the “open court [exaeron] of 
the apse of All the Saints,” from which 
he departed “by the road which leads 
away from that place.” 19 

In addition to the Church of St. The- 
ophano, later All the Saints, there was an 
oratory (εὐκτήριον) of St. Theophano in the 
kyklion of the Holy Apostles; ?° the Book 
of Ceremonies elsewhere, as has been 
noted above, always refers to what was 
originally the Church of St. Theophano 
as the Church (not the “oratory” ) of All 
the Saints. 

There are two references to a church 
or oratory of St. Theophano which pre- 
sent a certain difficulty. In the Patria 


(Geneva, 1889), pp. 203-204. 

“ Migne, P.G., CXXXIII, cols. 700-701 (the 
shorter redaction); G. Gerola, “Le vedute di 
Constantinopoli di Cristoforo Buondelmonti,” 
Studi bizantini, III (1931), pp. 275-276. 

* Epist. ad Ioannem Imp., Migne, P.G., 
CLVI, col. 45 B-D. 

** The anonymous English pilgrim’s descrip- 
tion of Constantinople and of the Holy Land is 
edited by S. G. Mercati, Rendiconti della Pontif. 
Accad. Rom. di Archeologia, XII (1936), pp. 
152-153, ὃ 26. 

“ Historia Bizantina, XIII, p. 47, 17 ff. 
Bonn ed. 

“II, 7, p. 535, 13 Bonn ed. 

* II, 6, p. 533, 20 ff. Bonn ed. 

“II, 7, p. 537, 15 and 22 Bonn ed. 
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there is a statement (noted above) that 
Leo VI took material from St. Stephen’s 
and used it in the Holy Apostles and in 
All the Saints.?! A little later in the col- 
lection 22 there is a statement that “St. 
Theophano, outside the old ‘conch’ of 
the memorials [τὴν ἁγίαν Θεοφανὼ ἔξωθεν 
τῆς παλαιᾶς κόγχης τῶν μνημοθεσίων[] Con- 
stantine the son of Leo, the Porphyro- 
genitus, built.” It is not immediately 
clear what “the old ‘conch’ of the me- 
morials” is. One MS. of the Patria ex- 
pands the reference to “the memorials 
of the holy apostles” (τῶν μνημοθεσίων τῶν 
ἁγίων ἀποστόλων), while another mentions 
the structure as “that of the tombs of the 
emperors at the holy apostles” (τὴν εἰς τὰ 
μνήματα τῶν βασιλέων eis τοὺς ἁγίους ἀποστό- 
λους).28 The text can (independently of 
other considerations) be taken to mean 
that Constantine VII built a church or 
chapel of St. Theophano “outside the old 
apse’ of the Mausoleum of Justinian; it 
would be quite possible for the Mausole- 
um to be called “the memorials,” and one 
MS. indeed (see the critical apparatus 
cited above) writes of “the tombs of the 
emperors, apparently meaning the Mau- 
soleum. This location represents the pre- 
vailing view, adopted, for example, by 
Ebersolt; it is based principally on the 
circumstance that the Mausoleum of 
Justinian had a xoyxy.4 If this was a 
church or chapel built by Constantine 
VII outside the apse of the Mausoleum 
of Justinian, it cannot be identical with 
the Church of St. Theophano (later All 
the Saints) which Leo VI built along- 
side the Holy Apostles, since the Church 
of St. Theophano, as has been seen, 
could not have stood near the Mauso- 
leum of Justinian. In this case, this 
church or chapel could not be identical 
with the oratory in the kyklion of the 
Holy Apostles, but would have to be a 
third shrine dedicated to the empress. 

* P, 280, 17 ff. ed. Preger. 

* P. 282, 1-7 ed. Preger. 

* See the critical apparatus in Preger’s edi- 


tion, p. 282, note on line 2 of the text. 
* De Cer., p. 644, 2 Bonn ed.; cf. Ebersolt, 


However, this passage in the Patria 
may very plausibly be interpreted as a 
reference, somewhat cryptic and gar- 
bled, to the oratory in the kyklion. It is 
evident, as a glance at the critical ap- 
paratus of the text will show, that the 
passage was extensively retouched by 
various scribes and editors, and the vari- 
ety of the versions shows that there ex- 
isted a number of quite different opin- 
ions as to what the memorial in question 
was. An analysis of the passage, and 
comparison of it with other evidence, 
will, however, make it possible to deter- 
mine how much of its information is 
sound. Κόχκη might well be a term used 
in this passage in the Patria to describe 
the synthronon of the Holy Apostles. 
The κόγχη, the apse, was closely asso- 
ciated, both architecturally and _litur- 
gically, with the thysiasterion.2> In 
churches in which the priests’ seats and 
the bishop’s throne were built round the 
wall of the apse or κόγχη, the term 
“conch” could well come to be applied 
to the seats themselves as well as to the 
whole apse. When, in other types of 
churches, the sanctuary and its syn- 
thronon, instead of being placed in the 
eastern wall, stood free in the center of 
the church, as it did in the Holy Apos- 
tles, the term “conch” might very logi- 
cally continue to be applied to it. In 
this case the structure built by Constan- 
tine VII “outside the old conch” would 
be the oratory of St. Theophano, which, 
as we know from the Book of Cere- 
monies, stood in the kyklion under the 
synthronon of the Holy Apostles.?6 The 
“memorials” thus would be the burials 
of the three apostles in the altar, pos- 
sibly also the tombs of Chrysostom and 
Gregory. The “conch” might well be 
called “old” because it dated back to 
the time of Justinian, and was not (as 
it might have been) rebuilt when Con- 


op. cit. (cited above, n. 1), p. 86, n. 5. 

* See Du Cange’s excellent discussion of 
concha in Constantinopolis Christiana (Paris, 
1680), Book III, pp. 43-45. 

ΤΙ, 7, p. 5387, 14-15 Bonn ed. 
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stantine VII added his oratory. Symeon 
Metaphrastes 27 states that Justinian, 
when he built his Church of the Apos- 
tles, refrained (out of reverence for the 
bodies of the apostles) from disturbing 
the altar. Constantine VII may well 
have had the same feeling when he 
made his alterations. 

This interpretation is supported by 
another passage in the Patria in which, 
in the course of the quasi-legendary ac- 
count of the construction of the Holy 
Apostles by Theodora, it is stated that 
“the memorial [μνημοθέσιον | of St. The- 
ophano, the great Constantine built.” 55 
This is of course Constantine VII, not 
Constantine the Great.?® That the refer- 
ence is to the oratory in the kyklion is 
indicated by the circumstance that the 
writer has just mentioned the altar and 
the bema, and that he goes on immedi- 
ately to mention the Mausoleum of Jus- 
tinian, which he calls τὸ ἔξωθεν μνημοθέσιον. 
This implies that the memorial of St. 
Theophano is inside the Holy Apostles, 
and likewise suggests that it was associ- 
ated with the altar and the bema. The 
terminology employed also suggests once 
more that the μνημοθέσια mentioned in 
connection with the “old conch” are the 
tombs of the apostles. The Mausoleum 
of Justinian would be τὸ ἔξωθεν μνημοθέσιον 
as distinguished from the tombs of the 
apostles inside the church. 

The passage in the Patria which 
places the memorial of St. Theophano 
“outside the old ‘conch’ of the memorials” 
thus appears to have been misunderstood, 
and altered in various ways; some of these 
alterations can now be perceived. The 
reference to the “conch” would be one 
source of confusion, since this could be 
mistakenly taken to refer to the apse of 

* Vita 5. Timothei, 11-12 = Migne, P.G., 
CXIV, col. 772 Β-Ο. 

* P, 288, 8-10 ed. Preger. 

29 Constantine VII is called ὁ μέγας in De 
Cer., I, 96, p. 438, 13-14 Bonn ed. 

°° Ὁ 643, 10 Bonn ed. 

*! See the list published by Du Cange, Const. 


Christ., Book IV, pp. 109-110, and that pub- 
lished by Banduri, Imperium Orientale (Paris, 


the Mausoleum of Justinian instead of the 
synthronon of the church itself; this in- 
deed seems to have happened in MS. B, 
which reads τὴν εἰς τὰ μνήματα τῶν βασιλέων 
εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους ἀποστόλους. The contrary 
view, represented in MS. H, interpreted 
the “memorials” as those of the three 
apostles. Still another view left the refer- 
ence simply to “the memorials” or even 
“the memorial” (the latter presumably 
meaning the whole Church of the Apos- 
tles and its precincts, viewed as a memo- 
rial). What the original text read, appar- 
ently cannot be determined. 

The Life of St. Theophano seems to be 
inaccurate in one respect. Nicephorus 
Gregoras states that the empress’ body 
was originally placed, temporarily, in the 
Holy Apostles, and that when Leo was 
persuaded to change the name of his 
church of St. Theophano to All the Saints, 
he transferred the body to the monastery 
of St. Constantine, which the empress had 
built. Symeon Magister and Zonaras, 
however, as has been noted above, state 
that Theophano’s body was buried in 
the church which Leo built; and during 
and immediately following the reign of 
Constantine VII her body is recorded 
in the Mausoleum of Constantine by the 
list of imperial tombs in the Book of 
Ceremonies®° and by the anonymous 
lists of the imperial tombs.31 The em- 
press’ sarcophagus at the Church of the 
Apostles is also mentioned by the ninth- 
century anonymous Life of the empress 
published by E. Kurtz.®? The first wit- 
ness other than Nicephorus who places 
the empress’ remains in the monastery 
of St. Constantine is Stephen of Nov- 
gorod, who was shown them there ca. 
1350,83 and the Russian pilgrim Zosi- 
mus 34 saw her body in the same place 
1711), I, pt. 2, p. 122, reprinted by I. Bekker 
in Codinus, Exc. de antiq. Constantinop. (Bonn, 
1843), p. 204, lines 18-15. See also the passage 
in the De Cerimoniis, II, 6, p. 583, 11 Bonn ed. 

ὃ Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk, istor.-filol. otd., 
ser. VIII, vol. III, pt. 2 (1898), p. 23, 1-2. 

38. B. de Khitrowo, Itin. russes (cited above, 


n. 13), p. 128. 
* Toc. cit. (above ἢ. 13). 
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in 1419-21 (he calls the monastery Phi- 
lanthropos). There was apparently some 
confusion as to the empress’ resting 
places, and it may be that the sarcopha- 
gus continued to be shown at the Mau- 
soleum of Constantine even after the 
transfer of the body to the monastery. 
Such confusion appears clearly in the 
gloss on the notice of the building of 
the memorial to St. Theophano at p. 282, 
1-7 of the Patria. This gloss, which oc- 
curs in only one MS., reads ἥτις κατέκειτο 
εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους ᾿Αποστόλους, ἥτις μέχρι τῆς 
σήμερον ἀναπηγάζει κρουνοὺς θαυμάτων μεγ- 
iotwy ἐν τῇ γυναικείᾳ μονῇ τῆς εἰς ὄνομα τιμω- 
μένης τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ ἁγίου Κωνσταντίνου, 
“she was buried at the Holy Apostles, she 
sends forth fountains of the greatest 
miracles to this day in the women’s con- 
vent of the church which is honored by 
the name of the great and holy Con- 
stantine.” These words might be taken 
to make a consistent statement, but it 
seems more likely that the two clauses 
are inconsistent. In the former sense, the 
statement would be made that Theoph- 
ano was originally buried at the Holy 
Apostles, but that she was later trans- 
ferred to the convent at St. Constan- 
tine’s, where she continues “to this day” 
to work miracles. In the latter sense, 
which is favored by the absence of a 
conjunction between the clauses, the 
statements are made (1) that the em- 
press was buried at the Holy Apostles, 
and, by inference, is still buried there; 
and (2) that she works miracles “to this 
day” at St. Constantine’s. The second 
clause appears to represent an addition 
made to the first, with no effort to effect 
ἃ proper grammatical junction. 

The apparent inconsistency of Ni- 


* See E. de Muralt, Essai de chronographie 
byzantine (St. Petersburg, 1855), p. 474, who 
adopts the latter date. 

6 See C. de Boor’s discussion of the date in 
his edition of the Vita Euthymii (Berlin, 1888), 
pp. 103-105, and Kurtz’s note on the Vita by 
Nicephorus Gregoras, Zapiski (cited above, n. 
32), p. 58, n. 27. 

“Ἢ Τὴ addition to the texts cited above, there 


cephorus’ information on this point is 
apparently to be attributed to the circum- 
stance that he used material furnished 
for the purpose by the nuns of St. Con- 
stantine, who would naturally be both 
prone to believe and eager to claim that 
their patroness’ body had rested in their 
establishment for as long a period as 
possible. 

If we discount the statement of Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras, what appears to have 
happened is that Theophano’s body was, 
as Symeon Magister and Zonaras write, 
first laid in the Church of St. Theoph- 
ano; that it was subsequently placed 
in the Mausoleum of Constantine, most 
likely when Leo was forced to change 
the dedication of his church from St. 
Theophano to All the Saints; and that at 
some time after the reign of Constantine 
VIII (the time when the latest of the 
lists of imperial tombs was compiled) 
and before the visit of Stephen of Nov- 
gorod ca. 1350 it was transferred to the 
monastery of St. Constantine. 

The date of the empress’ death was 
for a time uncertain, some scholars as- 
signing it to 16 Dec. 892, others to 16 
Dec. 894, all on the basis of texts which 
gave incomplete or conflicting data.* 
However, the account of the empress’ 
death in the Vita Euthymii, which was 
not published until 1888, makes it seem 
practically (though not absolutely) cer- 
tain that she died on 10 Nov. 893.2 How 
soon after Theophano’s death Leo VI 
began to build the memorial church for 
her is not clear; Nicephorus Gregoras 
says that he built the church “after a 
time, which would seem to indicate 
that the work was begun at the earliest 
in 894,37 


are various others dealing with relics preserved 
in All the Saints. These texts, which are not con- 
cerned with the history, location or structure of 
the building, may be found in Du Cange, Const. 
Christ., Book IV, pp. 180-181; reference may 
also be made to Kurtz’s brief discussion of the 
history of the church in his publication of the 
Lives of St. Theophano, op. cit. (above n. 32), 
pp. 63-65. 
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Silver Cross of Emperors Romanos II and Basil II 


AN EMPEROR’S GIFT—-AND NOTES ON BYZANTINE 
SILVER JEWELRY OF THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


BY MARVIN C. ROSS 
Washington, D. C. 


With translations by GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library of Harvard University 


Tue ‘‘Boox or CerEMoniES compiled by 
the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogenitus (913-959 A.D.) is a rich lode that 
continues to give us significant enlightenment on 
many historical and archaeological questions. It 
is far from being exhausted for the information 
that it can provide concerning Byzantine objects 
of art. In fact, much yet remains for us to learn 
about works of art from all the writings of Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus. 


In the ‘‘Book of Ceremonies”’ there is one de- 
tail that can now be clarified and at the same 
time the significance of a work of art explained. 
The text describes several religious ceremonies 
at which the emperor passes out silver crosses, 
sometimes both large and small ones, at other 
times only small ones. So specific are the ac- 
counts of these ceremonies that, for the purpose 
of this paper, Professor Downey has made new 
translations of the pertinent passages: 


ee ee 


- NOTES ON BYZANTINE SILVER JEWELRY - 


‘The Ceremonial to be Observed on the Vigil 
of St. Elias, and on the Festival Itself.’ [July 
20th].+ 

[In the evening, about the seventh hour, the 
court goes to the Hippodrome and from there to 
the Church of the Virgin of the Pharos in the 
Palace. The service of Vespers is held.] “After 
the final prayer of this service of psalms, there 
are given to the magistri, pracpositt, proconsuls, 
patricit and titular heads of the great offices, by 
the emperor to each one, a small silver cross, 
and the patriarch is notified to come the follow- 
ing day and celebrate the divine liturgy. At 
dawn, the whole Senate dresses in the white 
chlamys and the sovereigns dress in the purple 
divitision. About the second hour the sovereigns 
command the praepositi to enter; and when they 
have come in, the sovereigns rise and go into the 
chamber at St. Theodore. There they dress in 
the chlamys, and they go out and are seated, the 
great emperor on the throne, the others on either 
side, on golden chairs. The personnel of the bed- 
chamber come in, according to the manner of the 
ceremonial on Palm Sunday, and they stand in 
their own places, that is to right and left; and 
the prefect of the sakellion, and the chiets of the 
hospices and of the homes for elderly people, all 
offer to the emperor, according to the custom, 
the gold inlaid (?) crosses. And then there are 
ushered in, in single file, all the order of the 
magistri, proconsuls, patricix, and the titular 
heads of the great offices and the others whom 
the sovereigns may invite, and the emperor gives 
to each one of them a cross.’’ [They then all 
depart). 


1 De Ceremoniis, ch. 28 (19), v. 1, pp. 106-107, Vogt edition, 
or pp. 114-115, Reiske edition. 


2 Ibid., ch. 40 (31), v. 1, p. 158, Vogt edition, or p. 178, 
Reiske edition. 


3 Ibid., ch. 41 (32), v. 1, pp. 161-162, Vogt edition, or pp. 
172-174, Reiske edition. 


‘The Ceremonial to be Observed on the Vigil 
of Palm Sunday.’” 

“The Saturday of St. Lazarus, in the even- 
ing, the Palace is opened, and the whole Senate 
enters, magistri, proconsuls, patric, and the 
chamberlains wearing the scaramangion. The em- 
peror stands in the Church of St. Demetrius, be- 
fore the enamel icon of the Mother of God, 
toward the door leading out to the sun-terrace. 
And when the senators have gone out the silver 
doors at the east, the church gives a signal, and 
the members of the senate come in, in order, one 
by one, to the Church of St. Demetrius, and 
they each take from the hand of the emperor one 
palm, with palm leaves and marjoram and what- 
ever other sweet-smelling flowers the season pro- 
vides. And the magistri and the praepositi each re- 
ceive a large silver cross, and the titular heads of 
the offices and all the others each receive a small 
silver cross, and the proconsuls and patricii each 
receive a large silver cross; and if there are small 
silver crosses left over, they are given to the 


eunuch protospathari1.’’ [And then they go out to 
the Church of the Mother of God of the Pharos. | 


‘The Ceremonial to be Observed on the Fes- 
tival of Palm Sunday and at the Procession.’ 

[The ceremony begins in the Chrysotriclinos 
and various personages come 1η.] “Then the ofh- 
cial in charge of the door receives a sign and he 
brings in the second in order, namely the Treas- 
urer of St. Sophia, bringing to the emperor 
crosses which he carries on his right shoulder, 
and holding in his right hand one cross. He comes 
in and makes a reverence and first he gives to the 
emperor the cross which he carries in his right 
hand; and he kisses the emperor’s hand. The em- 
peror receives the cross and kisses it and gives it 
to the praepositus; and then in the same way the 
Treasurer gives the emperor the other crosses 
and he receives them and gives them to the prae- 


ee 
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positus. And the Treasurer withdraws and stands 
in the middle, and falls to the ground and does 
obeisance to the emperor; and all the rest do the 
same thing, when they come in separate order, 
each with a cross. And the official in charge of 
the door goes out and brings in the third in rank, 
the custodian of the treasures of the most holy 
Mother of God of the Blachernae with the cartu- 
lary of the sacred cofhn; fourth, the director of 
the hospice of Theophilus; fifth, the chiefs of the 
demes of Pera; sixth, the director of the hospice 
of Samson; seventh, the director of the hospice 
of Eubulus; eighth, the director of the hospice of 
Firene; ninth, the director of the hospice of Nar- 
ses; tenth, the director of the hospice of St. 
Eirene; eleventh, the chiefs of the demes of the 
city. All these come in, carrying crosses, and do 
everything just as has been said above. Then the 
emperor gives an order to the pracpositus, and he 
transmits it to the master of ceremonies, to mar- 
shal in order those who are accustomed to come 
in and receive crosses from the hands of the em- 
peror, so that they may come in, each according 
to his own rank and dignity. And the patricis 
come in, if there are any, and the strategoi and the 
chiefs of the bedchamber, and the domestikoi and 
those who hold highest offices and the deputy 
chiefs, who come in, according to custom, all in 
one division, in single file. When they have fall- 
en to the ground and done obeisance to the em- 
peror, the emperor gives to each of them a cross, 
and when they have given their thanks to the 
emperor, they all go out.”’ 


Hitherto none of the crosses pertaining to these 
ceremonial distributions has been identified. 
However, a small silver nielloed cross* in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection, said to have been 
found in Constantinople, may well be one of the 
crosses passed out by the emperor at one of these 


ceremonies described by Constantine VII (fig. 1). 
The cross displays on the obverse the bust of 
ChristandtheGreekinscription: κύριε [βοήθει τὸν] 
ὀρθ(όδοξον) δεσ(πότην) [τὸν] κ(ύριον) Ῥωμαν(όν) 
(Lord help Romanos the Orthodox Emperor); 
on the reverse is the bust of the Virgin and the in- 
Scription: Θεοτό(κε) [βοήθει τὸν] πορ(φορογέννητον) 
δεσ(πότην) [τὸν] κ(ύριον) BactA(eov). (Mother of 
God help Basil the Despot born in the purple). 
As V. Laurent? has pointed out, Basil Il was the 
only emperor of that name “‘born in the purple.’ 
He was crowned in 960 A.D. His father, the 
Emperor Romanos, died in 963 A.D. Thus, the 
cross must have been made between the years 
960-963 while both emperors reigned. This 
piece, while beautifully decorated, was hardly 
important enough to have belonged to an em- 
peror, and yet the prayers for Romanos and 
Basil inscribed in nielloed letters on front and 
back indicate that it was closely connected with 
these two imperial rulers. The cross was not 
made as a pendant, neither was it designed to go 
on the top of a reliquary or serve any purpose of 
that sort. Thus, one must conclude that it is one 
of the small silver crosses such as were distrib- 
uted by the emperor (or emperors) at the festi- 
vals described in the “Book of Ceremonies.’ 
They were bestowed as honors. Although small, 
it is exquisitely decorated, unquestionably 
made in one of the imperial workshops, and, be- 
cause of this fine decoration and not for its 
monetary value, was a worthy gift from an 
emperor. 

The conferring of imperial gifts was a tradi- 
tion of long standing, taken over by the Byzan- 
tine emperors from a Roman custom. Among the 
gifts most frequently presented by the Roman 


4 Handbook of the Collection (Washington, D. C., 1955), 
no. 135. 

ὅν, Laurent, Revue des études byzantins, XIV (1956), pp. 
298-300. 
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and early Byzantine rulers were medallions in 
gold, silver and bronze.® This custom was con- 
tinued by the Byzantine emperors at least up 
until the time of Phocas (602-610), as we know 
from his silver medallions, such as one in the 
Thomas Whittemore collection in the Fogg Mu- 
seum. It may even have been continued much 
later. Objects of many other kinds were pre- 
sented by the emperor to classes of individuals 
on various occasions—rings,” fibulae, torques, 
necklaces, etc. The Walters Art Gallery, for ex- 
ample, has a gold cross-bow fibula? of the fourth 
century, inscribed in neilloed letters VIVAS 
VIATOR. This may well have been the type of 
gift presented by an emperor to the imperial 
viators or apparitors, although we know so little 
about such gifts in the Roman and early Byzan- 
tine periods that this can remain only a surmise. 
As Miss Toynbee points out in connection with 
the Roman medallions, of which there are many, 
we do not know the name of a single recipient. ® 
(For the Byzantine period we know that Chil- 
peric, King of the Franks, received gold medal- 
lions from Tiberius II, but none of them exist). 
Neither do we know the moment of their is- 
sue,'° the method of presentation nor any other 
details about imperial gifts such as these. 

In the instance of these little silver crosses, 
thanks to the ‘“‘Book of Ceremonies,’’ we have 
full details of the occasions on which they were 
presented, to whom and how they were be- 
stowed and where. And now the little silver 
cross of the Emperors Romanos II and his son 
Basil Il preserves an example of what such 
crosses looked like. 


6 See Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions (Numismatic 
Studies, No. 5) (New York, 1944). 


7M. C. Ross, Notes on Byzantine Gold and Silversmiths’ Work 
in Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, XVIII (1955), pp. 65-66. 


8 Ross, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
9 Toynbee, op. cit., p. 112. 
10 Toynbee, op. cit., p. 73. 


Just when the imperial practice of giving 
crosses to certain officials was initiated is not 
known. From the “Book of Ceremonies’’ one 
might judge that the tradition was a well estab- 
lished one. It is quite possible that the cus- 
tom may have started as early as the late sixth or 
the seventh century, when there was a change 
in many imperial rituals toward making them 
more Christian. However, unless some docu- 
ment or text is discovered, indicating the date 
of the transformation, we can only surmise, as 
Roman archaeologists are obliged to do about 
their medallions. 

The Roman and early Byzantine medallions 
were given as honors. They were personal gifts 
from the emperor. Those who received them 
guarded them as treasured family heirlooms. 
Some of the finest have survived to us mounted 
as jewelry. The silver crosses such as that in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection could also be kept 
as received as a family heirloom—such probably 
was the case with the little cross given by 
Romanos and Basil. It would have been equally 
natural to mount one and wear it as a piece of 
jewelry, as had been done in earlier periods 
with the medallions presented by the emperors. 
In any case, whenever the recipient looked at 
the cross and read the inscriptions he automati- 
cally read a prayer for Romanos or for Basil, this 
prayer taking the place of the “‘good luck’’ wish 
on the earlier medallions. 

The ceremonial cross of Romanos and Basil 
reminds us that silver was lavishly used in By- 
zantium, for architectural decoration on the in- 
terior of buildings, as in Justinian’s church of 
Hagia Sophia, as well as for domestic plate and 
for liturgical objects. In the middle period some 
of the most beautiful reliquaries and liturgical 
objects of all kinds were executed in silver—as 
for instance the reliquary plaque representing 
the Marys at the Tomb now preserved in the 
Louvre, a superb paten now in Halberstadt, or 
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FIGURE 2 


Nielloed Silver Medallion 
(left, reverse; right, obverse) 


the great processional cross (unpublished) in the 
Grand Lavra monastery on Mount Athos. 

In spite of this predilection for silver on the 
part of Byzantine metalworkers, attention has 
seldom been called to their use of silver in jew- 
elry. An occasional ring,” earring,” or pendant 
cross!? has been noted in catalogues or general 
books, but it has never been pointed out that 
the Byzantines fancied silver for jewelry and 
were not entirely addicted to gold for such or- 
naments, as the more highly publicized examples 
might lead one to suppose. 

A small silver medallion in the Walters Art 
Gallery,‘ a fragment of a larger object, displays 
the bust of Christ executed in niello on the front 
and that of the Mother of God on the reverse 
(fig.2), just as does the cross of Romanos and 
Basil. Although the purpose is not clear, the 
workmanship and the drawing of the faces are 
so close to that of the cross in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection that this fragment must have 
come from the same workshop. Since, as we 
have seen, the cross in Dumbarton Oaks is im- 
perial, probably a type intended as a gift from 
the emperors on stated occasions, we can as- 
sume that the Walters fragment is also from the 
imperial workshop and dates also in the 960’s. 


In a private collection in New York is a niel- 
loed silver pectoral cross that was once exhibited 
in Zurich (fig.3). The shape is familiar from the 
often-published gold examples in the cathedral 
of Gaeta and the museum at Copenhagen.’? In 
this case, instead of displaying the usual repre- 
sentations of Christ on the Cross and the Mother 
of God, we have on the obverse Saint Theodore 
and on the reverse Saint George, both inscribed 
in nielloed letters. Otto von Falke 1° attributed 
the cross to the thirteenth century—certainly it 
was not made before the twelfth. However, it 
is in the tradition of the metalworkers who 
were responsible for the great Byzantine bronze 
doors now in Italy, where silver and niello are 
often used for the figures, while the details of 
the features, hands and feet are engraved on the 
silver.?’ 

A repoussé silver-gilt pendant, said to have 
been acquired in Constantinople many years ago 
and now in the Museum of Art at Toledo (Ohio) 
is an outstanding work of art (fig.8).'”* Like so 
many Byzantine small objects, it has in minia- 
ture the qualities of more monumental sculpture. 


110, M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities and 
Objects from the Christian East in the . . . British Museum 
(London, 1901), nos. 146-147; M. C. Ross, Two Byzantine 
Nielloed Rings in Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da 
Costa Greene, ed. by D. Miner (Princeton, 1954), pp. 169-171. 

12, Basserman-Jordan, Der Schmuck (Leipzig, 1909), fig. 
55, at right (author’s collection). 

13 Dalton, op. cit., no. 288. 

14 No. 45.13. Diam.: 34 in. (.019 m.). Gift of Mrs. Saidie A. 
May, 1941. 

15 Yyonne Hackenbroch, Italienisches Email des friihen Mit- 
telalters (Basel, 1938), p. 89. 

16 Alte Goldschmiedewerke im Ziiricher Kunsthaus (Zurich, 
1928), no. 43, pl. 15. 

17 Cf. H. Leisinger, Romanische Bronzen (Zurich, 1956), pls. 
125-128 and 147. 


17* Diam. 2% in. Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey, 1953. 


18 Touis Bréhier, La Sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins 
(Paris, 1936), pl. LVII. 


19 Le Collection Stathatos: les objets byzantins et post-byzantin 
(Limoges, 1957), pp. 29 ff. 


20 British Museum, no. 81.82.2. Gift of ΝΥ. Burges. W. 1% in. 
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On the obverse is the half-length figure of an 
archangel executed en repoussé in high relief, the 
details delicately engraved and his wings and 
the border of his robe inlaid in enamel. On the 
reverse is a cross, also in repoussé, but in lower 
relief, since this was the bottom. Along the 
center of the cross is a row of “‘pearls’’ and at 
the end of each arm an “‘apple.’’ There is the 
usual inscription IC XC and NI KA (‘‘Jesus 
Christ is the Victor.’’) The fine modelling and 
the engraving of the details on this unusual 
piece of Byzantine jewelry recall the famous 
reliquary with the Marys at the Tomb, formerly 
in the Sainte Chapelle and now in the Louvre'® 


that is usually attributed to the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is to this period also that the Toledo 
pendant should be assigned. 

Recently Etienne Coche de la Ferté!® pub- 
lished a pair of gold bracelets which formed 
part of a treasure found at Salonika and now in 
the collection of Madame Héléne Stathatos in 
Athens (fig.4). Discovered with the find were 
coins of the Emperors Isaac II Angelus (1185- 
1195) and Alexis III Comnenus (1195-1204), 
so that the treasure probably dates from the end 
of the twelfth century. The design of these gold 
bracelets decorated with paired birds recalls 
that of a silver earring in the British Museum,”° 





FIGURE 3 


NEW YORK, PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Nielloed Silver Pectoral Cross 
(left, obverse; right, reverse) 
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FIGURE 4 


ATHENS, STATHATOS COLLECTION 


Pair of Gold Bracelets 


also decorated with birds flanking the Tree of 
Life (fig.6).74 The design is executed in repoussé 
with a beaded border, upon an earring in the 
shape of a crescent. Miss Sirarpie Der Nerses- 
sian” has given several examples of the motif in 
Armenian illuminations and Coche de la Ferté* 
has pointed out the motif in Byzantine illumina- 
tion. The closest comparisons, it seems to me, 


21 For the Tree of Life, see G. Lechler, The Tree of Life in 
Indo-European and Islamic Cultures in Ars Islamica, TV (1937), 
pp. 369-416. 


22 Tes Manuscrits arméniens illustrés (Paris, 1936), pp. 34 
and 69. 


23 Le Collection Stathatos, op. cit., p. 31, note 1. 


24 J. Ebersolt, Mission archéologique de Constantinople (Paris, 
1921), pl. XXIII (top). 


are with a number of capitals of the middle By- 
zantine period in Constantinople™* and ex- 
amples in the Berlin Museum,”* where it is re- 
corded that they came from Constantinople. 
The composition of the birds with their heads 
turned backward, flanking an inverted plant, 
seems to me close enough to suggest that these 
capitals may have been made within the By- 


25 W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und 
Byzanz [Staatliche Museen zu Berlin] (Berlin, 1930), no. 6816, 
p. 33, fig. and no. 3202, p. 34, fig. For further discussion of 
the motif see E. Kitzinger, The Horse and Lion Tapestry in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ΠῚ (1946), pp. 25 ff. 


26 No. 57.1073. H. 2% in. (.057); W. 2%@ in. (.06). 


27 N. Kondakoff, Histoire et monuments des émaux byzantins 
(Catalogue of the Svenigorodski Collection) (Frankfort, 1892), 
figs. 101, 102. 
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zantine Empire if not even in Constantinople 
itself. 

Confirmation of the latter theory may lie with 
a silver earring”® in the Walters Art Gallery 
(hg.5). This also has as the central motif a re- 
pouss¢ decoration with an inner border beaded 
in a manner similar to that of the British Mu- 
seum earring. The central motif is not the same, 
being two birds with necks twisted and inter- 
locked, but again the earring has the form of a 
crescent. It is said to have been excavated in 
Constantinople. Almost an exact duplicate of 
this earring is preserved in the museum at Buda- 
pest (fg.7). The latter was probably found in 
Hungary, but it has little connection with local 
Hungarian art and was in all probability an im- 
port from the same workshop that produced 
the Walters earring found in Constantinople. 
A much more elaborate gold and enamelled ear- 
ring, formerly in the Balaschoff collection, is 
now in the Stoclet collection in Brussels.?” This 
also is crescent-shaped and was acquired in 





FIGURE 5 WALTERS ART GALLERY 


Silver Earring 


Constantinople. Thus it appears that the cres- 
cent earring was a type familiar there in the 
middle Byzantine period and one may suppose 





FIGURE 6 LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM 


Silver Earring 


that they were made there. The importance 
of such an earring as the one in the British Mu- 
seum is that the design, although in silver, is so 
close to the enamelled gold and electrum ear- 


rings (called Kolti) found in Russia, especially 





FIGURE 7 


BUDAPEST MUSEUM 


Silver Earring 
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FIGURE 8 TOLEDO, OHIO, MUSEUM OF ART 


Silver Gilt and Enamel Reliquary Pendant 


(above, obverse; below, reverse) 


in and around Kiev,2® that I believe we can 
safely assume that these Kolti, usually attri- 
buted to Kiev, derived from a prototype of 
Constantinople origin, as did the technique of 
enamelling with which they are decorated. 
The fact that silver jewelry of Constantinople 
was available in Kiev as models for the local 
craftsmen is demonstrated by a silver repoussé 
pendant with the bust of the Mother of God 


preserved in the State Historical Museum at 
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Kiev. It is so different from the local Kievan 
work that one immediately assumes that it was 
doubtless an importation from Constantinople 


(fig.9). It dates probably from the twelfth 


century. 





FIGURE 9 KIEV, STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Silver Repoussé Pendant 


The Walters Art Gallery has another piece ot 
unpublished Byzantine silver,® a fragment of a 
bracelet with a repouss¢ design of a vine motif 
and a procession of animals and birds with hu- 


man heads (fig.10). One of the motifs—the 
sphinx-like bird—is likewise to be found on the 


28 See Kondakoff, op. cit., pl. 21. Examples of Kolti in the 
collection of the Walters Art Gallery, nos. 44.297; 44.302. 

29 No. 57.710. H. 2 in. (.050); W. 2% in. (.074). 

30 G. Migeon, Orfévrerie d’argent de style orientale trouvée en 
Bulgarie in Syria, ΠῚ (1922), pp. 140 ff.; pls. XXIX and XXX, 
and G. Duthuit in Les Legs de Gustave Schlumberger aux 
Musées de France: objets d’art du moyen age (Extr. from 
Bulletin des Musées de France, 1931), pp. 13-14, illustrations of 
two. 

31 Migeon, op. cit., pl. XXIX, for both bracelets. 

32 A. Grabar, Le reliquaire byzantin de la cathédral d’ Aix-la- 
Chapelle in Forschungen zur Kunstgeschichte und christlichen 
Archdologie (1957), pp. 282-97, fig. 117. 

33 Ibid., fig. 128. 
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Kievan type of crescent earrings. Three other 
bracelets®® similar to this fragment were for- 
merly in the Schlumberger collection and are 
now in the Louvre. These have been attributed 
to some province within the Byzantine Empire, 
possibly neighboring the Black Sea. An unpub- 
lished silver bracelet now in a Paris private 
collection (fig.11) has niello work in the border 
recalling that on one of these Schlumberger 
bracelets, but in place of horseman and birds 
there are animals in the circles, as on a second 
Schlumberger bracelet. *! The niello-work recalls 
that on the famous silver incense burner in the 


cathedral at Aachen.?2 The animals are similar 
to those on another silver incense burner in San 


Marco in Venice.** 

Another unpublished and little known object 
of this class is an ornament, purse-shaped and 
decorated front and back, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London (fig.12). Although its 
purpose is mysterious, its quality is especially 
notable. It may be the finest of this group of 
objects with which its decoration with birds, 
scrolls and niello-work so closely link it. 





FIGURE 11 
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FIGURE 10 WALTERS ART GALLERY 


Fragment of Silver Bracelet 


One more piece of jewelry also said to have 
been found in Constantinople, and now in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection, is of interest here 
(fig.13). In shape it is somewhat similar to the 
cross of Romanos II and Basil II, but it is cast 
and has details engraved afterward. The central 
figure is of Saint George, while three arms are 
decorated with busts of saints. The working of 


PARIS, PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Silver Bracelet 
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the eyes recalls slightly that on the Walters 
silver bracelet, although in another technique. 

A delightful and rare item is a pendant* in 
the Walters Art Gallery of which the obverse is 





FIGURE 12 LONDON, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Silver Ornament 


fashioned as a shell and the reverse consists of 
the personal seal of one John who kneels before 
the Mother of God in prayer (fig.14). The re- 


versed inscription is as follows: 


My [tn] p Oleoli 
6 | eorox |e B σὸν 
οήθι δουλ [ον] 
τὸν Tw [ἀννην] 


(“Mother of God, Theotoke, help Thy servant, 
John.””) There is in the Museum of Syracuse in 
Sicily another silver seal shaped like a shell.#° 
Since it has no loop for suspension, it may not 
have served as a piece of jewelry. This one dis- 
plays no figures on it, only the name of the 
original owner, a certain Leontius, who was a 
notary. In the Gustave Schlumberger collec- 
tion*® are a number of pendant-seals but none 
has the same shape as that in the Walters collec- 
tion. The Walters example is probably to be 
dated in the twelfth century. Such a seal for 


personal use contrasts with the large ones used 
in diplomatic correspondence and other govern- 
ment affairs by important officials, churches, 
monasteries, etc., of which we have many im- 
pressions in lead. 


These few examples of silver jewelry found 
in Constantinople or linked with this city in 
one way or another are sufficient to demonstrate 
that silver was as popular for personal jewelry 





FIGURE 13 WASHINGTON, D.C., DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION 


Silver Pendant Cross 


as for the other purposes named earlier. Doubt- 
less calling attention to these will encourage the 
publication of others. Furthermore, the earrings 
are important in that they suggest that Kievan 
enamellers were dependent upon Constantinople 
not only for the technique of enamelling, but for 


34.No. 57.1008. H. 1% in. (.028). Walters Art Gallery, 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art (Baltimore, 1947), no. 447. 

35 P, Orsi, La Sicilia byzantina (Rome, 1943), I, p. 153, fig. 
69 b. 

36 Collections Sigillographiques de Mm. Gustave Schlumberger 
et Adrien Blanchet (Paris, 1914), for example, nos. 619, 620, 
623, 624, illustrated on pl. XXV. 
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the shape of their earrings, as well as for the in gold would have been available to many 


motifs with which they were decorated. Infact, | more people, not only to the Byzantine subjects 
this silver jewelry must in general have been _ within the empire, but more important still, to 
very important in the spread of motifs, icono- _the many foreign visitors to the capital who 
graphy, and all sorts of ideas from Constantin- _ could carry home examples for themselves or as 


ople. Such jewelry being less costly than that gifts. 
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Silver Shell-Shaped Pendant 
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EDUCATION IN THE CHRISTIAN ROMAN EMPIRE: 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN THEORIES UNDER 
CONSTANTINE AND HIS SUCCESSORS* 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Ever since the days of Socrates and Plato, at least some statesmen have been 
very much aware of the role of education in the preparation of men for their 
duties in the state as well as in private life. Modern educational problems, which 
will affect the welfare of the state, are only too familiar; and we know that similar 
problems existed in antiquity. A characteristic understanding of what was in- 
volved appears in the brief treatise on educating children written by St John 
Chrysostom, in the latter part of the fourth century. Toward the end of the 
work, Chrysostom describes in painfully familiar terms the way in which children 
become fractious over incidents which seem quite trivial to their parents, such 
as the loss or breaking of writing implements. Chrysostom gives expert advice on 
dealing with such crises, and then breaks off and exclaims, “1 am not speaking of 
trifles; we are discussing the governance of the world.””! 

Many scholars have dealt with this subject, in greater or less detail. The classic 
treatment of this topic in Greek times, Werner Jaeger’s masterly Paideia, sets 
the standard for any study of the subject in the other periods of ancient history.? 
There are other works of different scope and character, such as Marrou’s Histoire 
de l'éducation dans Vantiquité,? and, for the period with which we are concerned 
here, Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture and Laistner’s valuable mono- 
graph, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire,‘ which gives a 
survey of the theory and practice of pagan education and the relation of this to 
Christian education, especially as this was developed in the fourth century. In 
addition to his three chapters, Professor Laistner provides a translation of Chrys- 
ostom’s address on educating children which has been quoted. The present 
study ventures to offer some observations on another aspect of pagan and 
Christian education, namely, the question of the particular effect which the edu- 
cational problems of the day may be thought to have had on the current problems 
of the state. How far, indeed, can we trace, in the activities of the leading figures 
of the times, any specific consequences of the merits or defects of the education 
which they had had? This is not a subject which it is difficult to discover, but 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Fellows of the Mediaeval Academy of America held in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on 27 April 1956. 

1 §74, p. 117, trans. M. L. W. Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire 
(Ithaca, 1951). 

2 W. W. Jaeger, Pardeia, trans. G. Highet (Oxford, 1939-1944). 

8H. I. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans I’ antiquité (Paris, 1948); English translation, A History 
of Education in Antiquity (New York, 1956). 

4C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940; revised reprint, 1944); Laistner, 
op. cit. (see above, n. 1). The recent study of R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries 
(Cambridge, England, 1954), is so wide in scope that it cannot include any detailed consideration of 
the present topic. 
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there does not appear to have been made any explicit study of the subject in the 
eastern portion of the Roman empire, in the first part of the fourth century, 
with which the present paper will be concerned. 

Here some of the central problems arise out of the toleration of Christianity 
and its eventual adoption as the religion of the state — problems some of which 
still have their effect today. Following upon the intensive studies of the period 
which have been in progress, we can try to see, from the specific point of view of 
education, some of the effects of the triumph of Christianity on the statesmen and 
scholars of the day, who had had the traditional classical education, and on the 
state itself, which had been built up and administered by men who had received 
this type of training. We may try to see how their education affected the states- 
men and churchmen as they attempted to deal with the problems of the times, 
many of which were new; how the classical educational tradition affected Chris- 
tianity after the religion had been emancipated and favored by the state; and 
how the development of the Christian state may have been influenced by these 
factors. Some of these questions have been raised by scholars such as C. N. 
Cochrane, and Edwin Hatch in his famous Hibbert lectures of 1888.5 The writer 
is greatly indebted to all these researches, but the purpose of the present study 
is different, and it deals with certain types of evidence which other students 
either have not had occasion to use, or have approached from a different point 
of view. Among the individuals known to us from the sources of the period, the 
views of Constantine and some of his contemporaries are characteristic. 


The Problem for the Christians: Constantine, Lactantius, Eusebius 


The Emperor Constantine, the central figure here, encountered many prob- 
lems arising out of the extreme difficulty of the position in which he found him- 
self with respect to Christianity and paganism. Different interpretations of his 
personality and policies have been proposed, which can be found conveniently 
set forth in the recent studies by N. H. Baynes, A. H. M. Jones, J. Vogt and P. 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri. It would seem as though every possible interpretation 
has been offered, by one scholar or another, of the genuineness of Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity, and of the motives which led to his toleration and 
then support of the religion, accompanied by the maintenance, for a considerable 
period after his ostensible conversion, of some of the official pagan cults which 
formed part of the Roman state religion. We also find that pagan symbolism was 
continued on the coins, which were an important expression of imperial policy, 
and vehicles for imperial propaganda. When we have, in addition, the am- 
biguity which surrounds the accounts of Constantine’s religious visions and of 
his conversion, it is not surprising that among modern scholars, with their own 


5 Cochrane, op. cit. (above, n. 4); E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Chris- 
tian Church (London, 1890). 

6 N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xv (1929); A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (London, 1948); J. Vogt, Constan- 
tin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert (Munich, 1949); P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Constantiniana, Studi e 
Testi, 171 (Vatican City, 1953). 
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diversity of interests and religious backgrounds, there should be wide differences 
of opinion. Some students believe that Constantine experienced a true conver- 
sion and that his policy toward Christianity was based upon genuine religious 
conviction, while others maintain that he was a calculating statesman who con- 
cluded that Christianity offered a means of uniting the empire and saving it from 
the political, military and economic dangers with which his precedessor 
Diocletian had been struggling. There are also, as one might expect, various 
combinations of opinions between these two extremes. It seems beyond question 
that there was some feeling of a quid pro quo in the early stages of Constantine’s 
connection with Christianity, a feeling which is certainly visible among Christians 
of the period, e.g., in Lactantius’ work On the Deaths of the Persecutors.? The 
diversity of modern judgments is due in part to the diversity of the points of 
view, purposes, and prejudices of the ancient writers from whom we have to 
derive our information. 

This is not the place in which to review this question in detail. There is some 
value, however, in reminding ourselves that Constantine came to his problems 
with a limited and well-defined educational background, and that it was not only 
his apparently complex personality — which many students have stressed — 
but his basic store of ideas, and his personal training and acquired intellectual 
equipment which contributed to the formation of his policy. In any study of 
the seeming vacillations and inconsistencies of his behavior, for example, of the 
way in which he clung to some official pagan forms after he had supposedly em- 
braced Christianity (such as his retention of the office of pontifex maximus), we 
must remember that Constantine was the son of a high army officer and govern- 
ment official, a member of the tetrarchy which governed the empire, and that as 
a boy, Constantine received his education, from his seventh year to his nine- 
teenth, at the court of the Emperor Diocletian at Nicomedia and (in the latter 
part of this period) serving in the army under one of his father’s colleagues, all 
this time separated from his father and stepmother and the remainder of his 
family. This was what preceded his acclamation as emperor in A.D. 306, after 
his father’s death, when he was about twenty, or not much more. As A. H. M. 
Jones has pointed out,® Constantine’s academic education, as a result of the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, had been what we should call scrappy. We possess a 
number of his writings, in the form of laws (preserved in the Code of Theodosius) 
and of letters, quoted by Bishop Eusebius of Caesarea in his account of the em- 
peror’s religious life, and (to borrow Professor Jones’ words) “his involved and 
bombastic style betrays the muddled thinking of a semi-educated man.””!° Cer- 


7 See J. Moreau in the Introduction (pp. 59 ff.) to his edition of Lactantius’ treatise in the series 
Sources chrétiennes (Paris, 1954). 

8 Baynes, op. cit., Ὁ. 7; Eusebius, Vita Constanizni, 1, 19. 

9 Op. cit., p. 58. 

10 Jones, loc. cit. Baynes’ opinion (op. cit., pp. 6 ff., 40 ff.) that the letters quoted in Eusebius’ 
Vita Constantini are genuine, has been confirmed by a recently published papyrus giving the text of 
one of Constantine’s edicts; see A. H. M. Jones, “Notes on the Genuineness of the Constantinian 
Documents in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History, v (1954), 196-200. 
The genuineness of the letters would be indicated in any case by their stylistic resemblances to the 
decrees of Constantine in the Code of Theodosius. 
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tainly the opening of the edict on polytheism quoted in Eusebius’ Vita (11, 48) 
is very obscure and philosophical, and it has been well suggested that this is in 
part due to this Greek translation having to be made from an obscure Latin 
original. The turgid style characteristic of Constantine’s decrees in the Code of 
Theodosius, which sets these decrees off from the remainder of the Code, also sug- 
gests, among other things, a certain lack of training in clarity and precision of 
expression.!! Constantine had doubtless had as much as could be given to him of 
the Roman rhetorical training, which was essentially unchanged since the days of 
Quintilian. This education included, as a part of its rhetorical and ideological 
teaching, exercises in the composition and delivery of the heavily stylized and 
artificial panegyrics of the ruler with which we are familiar in the extant collec- 
tion of the Latin panegyrists of this period, some of which were delivered before 
Constantine himself or members of his family." In these eulogies Roman boys 
were taught to praise the virtues and the powers of the emperor in laudatory 
phrases which became traditional.!? Not only would Constantine in his schooling 
be indoctrinated in the official belief in the majesty of the emperor, but a priv- 
ileged young man in his position would be made constantly aware, especially by 
his personal association with Diocletian,“ of the responsibility of the rulers 
toward the Roman state. According to the Anonymous Valesianus and also to 
the information preserved by the historian Cedrenus, Constantine’s literary 
education was scanty, and Eusebius indicates that his knowledge of Greek was 
limited, though this was the language of a large part of his empire. Eusebius 
does say, however, that he was eager for learning, and ‘‘sometimes passed sleep- 
less nights furnishing his mind with divine knowledge.’’!® 

All this has not been unknown, but among the complex and often polemical 
problems which arise out of Constantine’s policy, we sometimes do not bear in 
mind the effects which his education must have had on his program. For one thing, 
Constantine firmly believed, as anyone with his training must, in the importance 
of the traditional virtues which had gone to build up the Roman state as he knew 
it and had inherited it. In an edict promulgated well after the promotion of Chris- 
tianity to a favored status, and addressed to Maximus, probably the praetorian 
prefect of Gaul, who held office A.D. 327-337,'7 Constantine enunciates the 
principle that “to insist upon the ancient customs is the discipline of future 
times. Therefore, when nothing that is in the public interest interferes, practices 
which have long been observed shall remain valid.””!® This expression of the para- 


1 See for example Cod. Theod., τ, 12, 1; 1, 16, 6—7; v1, 35, 4; vir, 20, 2 (an especially characteristic 
example); rx, 1, 4; x, 10, 2 (another striking text); x1, 7, 3, trans. Clyde Pharr (Princeton, 1952). 

12 These panegyrics are available in the edition of E. Galletier, Panégyriques latins (Paris, 1949- 
1955), with introduction, translation and commentary. 

13 On the place of the panegyric in Roman education at this period, see Galletier’s introduction to 
the first volume of his edition (cited above), pp. xxx ff., and the study by R. Pichon, Les derniers 
écrivains profanes (Paris, 1906). 

14 Euseb., Vita Const., 1, 19. 

18 Anon. Vales., nm, 2; Cedr., 1, p. 473 Bonn ed.; Euseb., Vita Const., m1, 18. 

16 Fuseb., Vita Const., tv, 29. 

'7 Ensslin, “Praefectus praetorio,” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, xxu, col. 2496. 

18 Cod. Theod., v, 20, 1, trans. Pharr. 
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mount weight of Roman tradition, upon which Roman education was based, 
must be kept in mind when we consider Constantine’s apparent reluctance to 
make a clean sweep of the old religion and introduce Christianity as the sole 
religion of the empire. This was not actually done, of course, until the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, in the last quarter of the fourth century. There would 
be good reason for caution, for in Constantine’s day many high officials remained 
pagans; but there were other factors, growing directly out of the intellectual 
preparation which was the only type of education that Constantine in the cir- 
cumstances could have had. He had started out with the eclectic point of view in 
religion and philosophy which was typical of the cultivated pagans of his time, 
including his immediate predecessors at the head of the state. It would have 
been quite natural for him, in the early days of his interest in Christianity, to 
consult the official augurs as well as to invoke the aid of Christ; and this tendency 
to take advantage of all possibilities of aid — as well as the acceptance of this 
point of view by the public — appears clearly in the official panegyrics ad- 
dressed to Constantine by pagan orators in A.D. 310 and 313.19 

It is also important to remember that Constantine would inevitably have 
looked upon Christianity from the point of view of a sovereign who had been 
brought up to believe that the Roman state had achieved its success because of 
the traditional Roman virtues and the official state cult.?° This belief appears in 
the appeal to the experience of antiquity which is found near the beginning of the 
first of Constantine’s letters which Eusebius has preserved,” and it is surely from 
the point of view of his official training that Constantine, when the doctrinal 
troubles among the Christians began to develop, looked upon the prosperity of 
the state as being dependent upon the unity of the church,” and that he held to 
his vision of a Roman empire upheld by the Christian God and based on an 
orthodox creed.”* The fear of the wrath of heaven which appears so prominently 
in his utterances is something which would have been instilled in him by his 
pagan religious training and then transferred by a natural process to his Christian 
beliefs, particularly with respect to the state and its relations with God.*4 Con- 
stantine’s supposed failure to understand all that was involved in the adoption 
of the Christian religion has been cited as one of the factors affecting his decision 
to adopt the religion and then his policy toward it. There may be a question 
how much of this was really failure to understand the doctrine and how much 
was simply the result of Constantine’s looking upon Christianity from the point 
of view of his own education and intellectual equipment. Philosophers, Constan- 
tine knows, differ frequently on certain points, but are fundamentally in harmony 


19 These panegyrics are found in Galletier’s edition (cited above), 11, 31 ff., 105 ff. On the eclecticism 
and syncretism which they represent, see Galletier’s observations, pp. 113 ff. 

20 For a masterly exposition of the contemporary political-religious beliefs on these matters, see 
A. D. Nock, “The Emperor’s Divine Comes,” Journal of Roman Studies. xxxvu (1947), 102-116. 

21 Kuseb., Vita Const., τι, 25. 

2 Kuseb., Vita Const., τι, 65; 1, 17; 1v, 42. 

38 Cf. Baynes, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

24 Cf. Baynes, op. cit., p. 14 
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through ‘‘the uniting power of their common doctrines,’ and therefore the 
ministers of the new religion ought to be in agreement with one another. Con- 
stantine has himself inquired carefully into the origin of the differences raised by 
Arius’ doctrine and has found it to be “truly insignificant,” “ἃ trifling and foolish 
verbal difference;’”’ and it was wrong in the first place, he declares, to propose 
such questions as these.”® Clearly the education which had been possible for 
Constantine, or had been available to him, did not prepare him for the problems 
which the new religion so unexpectedly produced. Constantine, in the words of 
Lactantius, still had the responsibility for guarding and handing on the Roman 
state which he had inherited;?’ and so we may believe that hesitations and errors 
which have sometimes been attributed to personal idiosyncrasies, or to not al- 
together creditable motives, are simply reflections of Constantine’s upbringing, 
which was normal for one of his age and station. 

Constantine’s policy with respect to Christianity produced one of the greatest 
alterations of society which we know or can conceive, and all aspects of life, 
public and private, were affected by the changes which took place. Among the 
basic elements of the state and of civilization which were concerned, education 
itself was prominent; for the imperial patronage of the Christian doctrine at once 
brought up the question of what instruction was to be given concerning not only 
the duties and rights of the individual and of society, but the status and the 
responsibilities of the state and of the non-Roman world. When many people re- 
mained pagans, there was also the question of the status of the old Roman edu- 
cation and its doctrines concerning the individual and the world. 

The answers to these questions were not found in a short time, and it would 
not be easy to review the process briefly here. In time Christian educators, es- 
pecially under the influence of St Basil, worked out a Christian Hellenic educa- 
tional program which in its essential features is still in use, though the classical 
foundation is not always recognized. What we have to look for here is the over- 
all consequences in Constantine’s own time, as they affected the education of the 
generation which was to follow; for the children born in the 320’s and 330’s 
would grow up with a view of the world very different from that of their parents 
and grandparents, the contemporaries of Constantine and Eusebius, and they 
would face very different problems. Our own interest in this situation is in the 
questions whether the educational programs which were followed were suitable 
or otherwise, whether the programs were adapted to the new situation, and 
whether, in fact, it was fully realized that education might be in need of change 
to fit the altered circumstances of the empire and of the world. The Romans, 
mutatis mutandis, were faced with what we think of as our problems. 

The questions naturally had different aspects from the Christian and the pagan 
points of view. For the Christians, the state and society had now come to have a 
religious basis, with the emperor, as God’s representative and counterpart on 
earth, at the head of the government, the church, and human society, so that 

26 Letter to Arius and Alexande?, quoted in Euseb., Vita Const., τι, 71. 


36 The same letter, Vita Const., τι, 68 and 71. 
27 Lact., Inst. Div., τ, 1. 
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life on earth (in theory) became a mimesis or counterpart of the life of the king- 
dom of heaven. Eusebius of Caesarea, the scholar of the new regime and religious 
adviser to the emperor, presented this theory in terms combining Christian doc- 
trine and pagan political theory.?® As a corollary, Eusebius taught that man’s 
knowledge comes from the Logos, the all-pervading Word of God, who is the 
author of the rational and intelligent being which exists in man. Hence, Eusebius 
goes on, come the natural powers of thought which all men possess, whether they 
be Greeks or barbarians; and it is the Word which enlivens these powers.?? Chris- 
tian doctrine, consequently, transcends the formal traditional education: 

Filled with compassion for this ignorance, the gracious Word of our most beneficent Father 
freely invites .. . all who are in the path of error, to receive instruction in Divine knowl- 
edge; and has ordained the means of such instruction throughout the world, in every coun- 
try and village, in cultivated and desert lands alike, and in every city; and, as a gracious 
Savior and Physician of the soul, calls on the Greek and the barbarian, the wise and the 
unlearned, the rich and the poor, the servant and his master, the subject and his lord, the 


ungodly, the profane, the ignorant, the evil-doer, the blasphemer, alike to draw near, and 
hasten to receive his heavenly cure.®° 


Christian education was a great deal more than the traditional pagan cur- 
riculum. Moreover, according to Eusebius’ theory of kingship, the emperor, as 
such, possessed certain traditional virtues, such as clemency, justice, piety, love 
for mankind, which were taught him by his own divine ruler,*! and so it would fol- 
low that the best education, which would produce or attempt to produce the 
same result in ordinary mortals, would also be religious in its basis and divine in 
its inspiration. Education thus was looked upon as having the same divine sanc- 
tion as the theory of the imperial power. Lactantius, the celebrated man of let- 
ters (himself originally a pagan, and once professor of Latin oratory at Dio- 
cletian’s new capital, Nicomedia), who was summoned by Constantine to be the 
tutor of his son Crispus, wrote at the very beginning of his Divine Institutes that 
human wisdom is of itself nothing, that with Christianity, truth became a matter 
of divine revelation, and that religion cannot be cultivated without wisdom, nor 
can wisdom make itself approved without religion.” Lactantius, however, goes 
beyond Eusebius when he teaches that the example of antiquity and the ex- 
perience of our ancestors have no value when they conflict with “reason” (..e. 
Christian reason),*? and that true wisdom is found in religion alone, and not in 


28 N. H. Baynes, “Eusebius and the Christian Empire,” Annuaire del’ Institut de philologie et d’his- 
toire ortentales, Université de Bruzelles, τὶ (1934), 13-18 (Mélanges Bidez, 1) reprinted in the same au- 
thor’s Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), pp. 168-172; F. Ε΄. Cranz, “Kingdom and 
Polity in Eusebius of Caesarea,” Harvard Theological Review, xtv (1952), 47-66. See also E. H. 
Kantorowicz, “Kaiser Friedrich II. und das Kénigsbild des Hellenismus,” Varia variorum; Festgabe 
fiir Karl Reinhardt (Miinster, 1952), pp. 169-193. 

29 Kuseb., Oration on the Thirtieth Anniversary of Constantine, tv. 

80 Thid., x1, 5, trans. E. C. Richardson. 

31 Tbid., v, 8. On philanthropia as a virtue of the emperor, see my study “‘Philanthropia in Religion 
and Statecraft in the Fourth Century after Christ,” rv (1955), 199-208. 

% Lact., Inst. Div., Book 1, preface, and ch. 1. On Lactantius’ teaching, see R. Pichon, Lactance, 
étude sur le mouvement philosophique et religieux sous le régne de Constantin (Paris, 1901). 

33 Lact., Inst. Div., τι, 7-8. 
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philosophy. Education was thus given a kind of authority which it was not 
possible to deny. Christian truth could be taught for social and political purposes 
on the authority of divine communication. 

There were practical points in educational matters in which Christianity, by 
virtue of its new position, found itself facing problems not all of which could be 
solved at once. The equal opportunity for salvation offered by Christianity was 
matched by, and in part grew out of, the equality of opportunity for Christian 
education, which was available to all who wished it. Lactantius for example 
maintains, as one of the basic and most salutary truths of the faith, that all 
Christians are equal and that they have equal opportunities for acquiring wisdom 
(though there are inevitably differences in personal virtue, in which some in- 
dividuals may become more distinguished than others).** Christian education, 
he affirms, is superior to pagan education because Christian teaching leads 
everyone, at every stage of life, to God, while pagan education is designed only 
for boys and young men.* Finally (and one of the most important claims which 
an apologist could put forward) Lactantius, the former pagan professor, points 
out that Christians do not need to have an elaborate secular education in order 
to understand Christian truth, for God expressly caused the Scriptures to be 
plain and unadorned in style so that all men, without regard to education, 
might understand them.*’ This point of view, as we shall see, 15 quite different 
from the pagan attitude, which was aristocratic, not democratic; and in fact 
the simplicity and artlessness of the Christian doctrine and writings had been 
an obstacle to the spread of Christianity in “‘cultivated”’ circles, in the past and 
in Constantine’s own time. Lactantius observes that educated pagans who had 
received the usual training in Hellenic philosophy could not understand or 
believe Christianity because it was not a formal philosophic system.®® One 
pagan criticism of Peter and Paul, and of the other disciples, was that they were 
unlearned, and that some of them, indeed, were actually fishermen! Such men 
could not be expected to be intelligent enough to advance any valid claim or 
argument.®? The Scriptures would not appeal to the same highly placed and 
educated people because of their pedestrian style, which would offend the 
fastidious tastes of those accustomed to classical literature.*® A serious con- 
sequence, in Lactantius’ day, was a want of suitably trained and educated 
teachers who could expound Christianity in terms which could be understood by, 
and would appeal to, pagans with the usual classical training. This lack of 
teachers, Lactantius tells us, was an important hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity.*t Here we gain a revealing insight into the basic, if often unper- 


84 Tbid., 111, 27. 

8 Iind., v, 15-16. 
% Tbid., vi, 8. 

37 Thid., vi, 21. 

38 Tiid., v 1 

89 Tind., v, 2-3. 
40 Tind., v, 1. 

Ἢ Iind., v, 1-2. 
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ceived, role played by education in those times, for it is plain that it was possible 
for Christianity to obtain a considerable diffusion and success without the 
educated and governing classes, as a whole, realizing what was happening. 
Their whole training and mental orientation had been such that they were, by 
and large, aware neither of the spread of a doctrine such as Christianity nor of its 
social and political significance. Lactantius’ testimony is the more valuable be- 
cause it comes from an educated Christian who had been a pagan until he was 
himself a mature man. Thus we see something of the questions, caused by this 
educational problem, which both the government and the church had to face 
in the time of Constantine; and we can once more perceive what lay behind 
Constantine’s supposed failure to understand Christianity. 

One question which students today will immediately think of is the problem 
of the way in which the Christian view of education and learning was to be rec- 
onciled, not only with the traditional pagan educational curriculum, but with 
the oligarchical, non-democratic view of the government which was the normal 
concept among the governing classes at this period. How well this problem was 
understood we cannnot be sure. It was a delicate question. Lactantius alludes to 
the matter very little; but he does once, toward the close of the Divine Institutes, 
appear to speak quite plainly of the way in which, as he understood it, the con- 
tent and purpose of the traditional secular education was affecting public affairs. 
The devil, he writes, ‘“‘dashes philosophy” before the eyes of those who seek wis- 
dom, ‘‘that he may blind them with the appearance of light, lest anyone should 
grasp and hold fast the truth. Thus he has blocked up all the approaches against 
men, and has occupied the way, rejoicing in public errors (sic hominibus obstruxit 
aditus omnes et obsaepsit vias publicis laetus erroribus); but that we might be 
able to dispel these errors, and to overcome the author of evils himself, God has 
enlightened us, and has armed us with true and heavenly virtue.’ 


The Pagan Claim: Themistius 


The reaction among the pagans to the apparent success of Christianity took 
different forms. In A.D. 313, when Christianity was achieving toleration, the 
pagan author (now unknown) of the Latin panegyric addressed to Constantine 
represents the rather vague and generalized monotheism of many pagans of the 
day when he writes in very general terms of Constantine’s divine inspiration, 
which was responsible for his success,* and concludes his eulogy with a prayer to 
the sovereign creator of the world, who, he says, can be addressed by so many 
names.“ In the panegyric by Nazarius, addressed to Constantine in A.D. 321, 
the divine favor is spoken of in carefully neutral terms which both Christians 
and pagans could take as referring to their own beliefs.* The pagan authors (many 
of them schoolmasters or professional orators) of such utterances apparently felt 
that it was best to confine themselves to the traditional literary forms and either 


42 Tbid., vi, 4, 24, trans. William Fletcher. 
43 Paneg. ix, 2 and 4, pp. 124, 126 Galletier. 
4. Paneg. 1x, 26, p. 144 Galletier. 

4 Paneg. x, 2, 12, 18, 16, 17. 
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ignore Christianity or, at most, speak of divine matters in neutral phraseology. 

The classical education could easily have been carried on for some time in these 
terms. But beginning with the generation following Constantine’s death (A.D. 
337) we have a pagan orator and educator who had very positive ideas on the 
subject of paganism and had great success in expressing them. This is the famous 
Themistius, whose preserved orations are over thirty in number. Some were 
addressed to the successive emperors from Constantine’s son Constantius (A.D. 
337-361) to Theodosius the Great (A.D. 379-395), others to distinguished 
audiences in Constantinople, Rome, and elsewhere. They give a clear picture of 
the way in which intelligent pagans sought to show that paganism could offer 
spiritual satisfactions and practical ethical teaching equal to what could be 
found in Christianity; and a considerable part of what Themistius says is 
concerned with the values and purposes of the pagan educational system, and the 
effect which this course of study might, he hoped, have on the Empire and its 
history. 

Themistius began his public career with a discourse on love of mankind 
(philanthropia) as the main virtue of the ruler, addressed to Constantius, evi- 
dently in the year A.D. 350.“ Constantius, not yet sole emperor, had ruled 
jointly with one or more of his brothers since Constantine’s death in A.D. 337. 
Like his brothers, he had been educated by the most expert teachers, for Con- 
stantine (aware perhaps of the lacunae in his own upbringing) was anxious that 
his sons should have the best possible training.47 Yet the testimony of the con- 
temporary historian Ammianus Marcellinus, which most scholars are disposed 
to accept, is that Constantius, while he had many excellent qualities, possessed 
a narrow and sensitive mind, and that, although he made great pretensions to 
learning, he had actually failed in his study of rhetoric through dulness of mind, 
and had to turn, for that literary activity which was expected of every educated 
man, to the making of verses, which was looked upon as distinctly inferior in 
importance to rhetoric; and even in this, it was said, he accomplished nothing 
worth while.*® Constantius was a conscientious ruler, and had been carefully 
trained by his father, but he had conspicuous intellectual limitations, the results 
of which are plain in the history of the empire during his reign. He was tyrannical, 
suspicious, and jealous, oblivious of the distinction between right and wrong in 
legal questions, and (in the eyes of his pagan historian Ammianus) prone as a 
result to stir up controversy in religious matters.*° 

Making his debut under such a prince, Themistius set himself the task (which 


46 On the date, see A. Piganiol, L’Emyire chrétien (825-895) (Paris, 1947), p. 78. 

47 Euseb., Vita Const., 1v, 51. Julian in his Panegyric of Constantius (10c ff., pp. 26 ff. Loeb edition) 
describes Constantius’ princely education in detail. 

48 Amm. Marc., xv, 5, 2; xx1, 16, 4, cf. Piganiol, op. cit., p. 90. Julian, it is true, praises Constantius’ 
intellectual accomplishments in his Panegyric (preceding note) but this discourse is a perfunctory piece, 
written when Julian’s own position at court was insecure. Ammianus was writing in Rome long after 
Constantius’ death, and, indeed, after the end of his dynasty. 

49 See the general estimate of Constantius and his reign by Ammianus, xx1, 16. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, in his Panegyric of Athanasius (Or. xx1, 21), says that Arius was able to win over Constantius 
because the emperor, though zealous, had not much knowledge. 
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he pursued all his life) of keeping before the successive Christian emperors the 
pagan educational and philosophical ideal. In another study®® I have tried to show 
how Themistius conducted his persistent campaign, which gives us a valuable 
counterfoil to the story of the success and spread of Christianity. Here the 
main points of his doctrine may be summarized. 

The fundamental theme of all Themistius’ teaching is the value of ‘‘philos- 
ophy,” based upon literary study, for all classes of society, though it should be 
put in different forms for different kinds of people. Themistius held this kind of 
education up in contrast to the dangers of the rival educational theories of the 
rhetoricians, who, with their emphasis upon form and technique at the expense 
of content, were destroying the values of pagan philosophy and not substituting 
anything of real worth. From the practical point of view, Themistius’ system, he 
was sure, was important for the state in that it would provide a virtuous and 
instructed people and a virtuous and instructed emperor, through whose labors 
the state could prosper and dwell in security. Themistius held the traditional view 
of the Roman state and of the sources of its power and success in the virtues of 
people and their rulers and in the favor of the gods. But he also claimed to have 
new and modern views on the position of the emperor and his powers, on the 
kind of training which was needed for public service, and on the place which 
philosophical learning should have in the life of the individual. 

This philosophical training, Themistius points out, begins at home with the 
individual and spreads out to embrace successively the family, the fatherland, 
and finally all mankind.*! This is the real basis of a. man’s life; for if he has had the 
right kind of education, he will exhibit a divine life on earth. The study of virtue 
has been devised in order to enable men to consult together for the common 
good,® and virtue is to be attained through philosophy. There is a practical value 
in this, for intellectual power is superior to force and can accomplish things 
which force cannot achieve.© In the first and second orations addressed to 
Constantius, Themistius develops at length the teaching that the highest 
success of the state depends upon the emperor and his subjects having received 
the right education, which will equip them with virtue and philosophy. It is 
illuminating to see that the theme also appears in the Oration of the Emperor 
Constantius, a reply to Themistius’ first panegyric, which is preserved among 
Themistius’ writings. Constantius, among other things, tells how the new capital 
Constantinople, through Themistius’ efforts, has become a center of philosophy, 
and how he (Constantius) is especially pleased by this. Constantius closes his 


50 “Education and Public Problems as Seen by Themistius,” Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, LXxxvi (1955), 291-807. 

5! Or, νι, 76d. Citations are of W. Dindorf’s edition of the Orations (Leipzig, 1832). Or. xxxrv is 
cited from Dindorf’s text, according to the pagination (printed in Dindorf’s margins) of the editio prin- 
ceps of A. Mai. 

82 Or. xxxIv, p. 18 Mai. 

83 Or. xxvi, 8280. 

54 See the Oration on Virtue. This is preserved only in a Syriac version, which has been translated 
into German by J. Gildemeister and F. Biicheler, Rheinisches Museum, xxvut (1872), 438-462. 

δ5 This doctrine appears frequently in Themistius’ writings; see for example Or. 1, 2b ff. 

5% Oration of Constantius, 20b ff. 
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discourse with the words:®’ “10 is necessary to give to literature, before every- 
thing else, the dignity which befits it, to give to wisdom (sophia) its proper 
adornment, and to give fitting honor to education (patdeusts) and its deserved 
prize of virtue, and to make the noblest of sciences, I mean philosophy, shine 
forth everywhere and among all men. In this way it will come to pass that the 
other arts will meet with more careful attention, when the first and best receives 
its own honor....” 

Such were the views of Themistius and (in theory at least) of the Emperor 
Constantius; but there was a lively debate in progress over the purposes and 
methods of education. One school of thought, with which Themistius strongly 
disagreed, was that philosophy was an aristocratic accomplishment, which only 
a few were fitted to attain. This teaching, which went back to Aristotle, was 
evidently widely accepted,*? but Themistius, in order to secure the greatest good 
for the whole population of the empire, set out to make philosophy available to 
all men.®? In this, as he pointed out, he was simply following the examples of 
Socrates and other ancient philosophers.®° He was attacked for doing this, but 
this, he says, was because his rivals were jealous. 

The real danger, in fact, came from these rivals, the rhetoricians and sophists 
who claimed that the best intellectual training, and the best preparation for 
worldly success, came from the study of rhetoric. This contest between rhetoric 
and philosophy, representing the doctrines of Isocrates and Plato respectively, 
was one which was very much in men’s minds during the fourth century, as it 
was at other times in the ancient world.” Rhetoric could claim some importance, 
in a utilitarian educational program, in that it prepared men for public life and 
especially for a forensic career. This everyone would admit; but Themistius 
felt that the rhetoricians carried their claims too far and that they had come to 
dominate the whole of education. Themistius devoted three orations (XXIII, 
XXVII, XXVIII) to the subject of the relative merits of rhetoric and philosophy 
for human improvement, and to the vices and shortcomings of the sophists. He 
showed that their teaching was shallow contrasted with the lasting merits 
of philosophy, and that the methods taught by the rhetoricians were devious and 
dishonest. Philosophy indeed was so great a thing that some people even con- 
sidered that the greatest public office was inferior to it; but it was possible for a 
philosopher to take public office (as Themistius himself did) and place his virtue 
and wisdom at the service of the state.** The Emperor Theodosius, Themistius 
was happy to point out, was particularly aware of the value for the statesman of 
philosophical training. 

51 Ihid., 23c ff. 

88 Or, xxvi, 319b-c. 

89 Or. xxvi, 320b. 

60 Or, xxvii, 341d. 

61 Or, xxi, 246c ff.; Or. xxv1, 313d ff. 

6 The contest appears also in the Dio of Synesius, written ca. A.p. 405. On the debate see A. Ὁ. 
Nock, Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge, England, 1926), Introduction, 
pp. xvii ff.; E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1941), p. 241. 


δ Or. χχχιν, pp. 14, 16 Mai; Or. vit, 104b ff.; Or. xxx1, 352b ff., 8644. 
« Or. xvi, 218¢ ff. 
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It was the emperor himself, as the most important of the public servants, who 
needed the most advanced and best education and philosophical training. This 
was the theme which Themistius treated the most often and with the greatest 
feeling and forcefulness. The emperor, because of his special duties and re- 
sponsibilities, needed a special education. He must have practical knowledge of 
the everyday difficulties and problems of his subjects.** Basically the ruler’s 
training should be the same as that which his subjects should receive, being 
founded upon philosophy; and “philosophy sharing the throne”’ was a return to 
the happy days of the “good emperors” such as Trajan, Marcus, and Antoninus.*” 
This type of imperial training was to be based upon literary study. Writing to 
the Emperor Valens, Themistius says:® “1 have often considered that there is no 
other cause for that love of mankind (philanthropia) of yours, which is so widely 
celebrated, than love of literature (philologia) and the desire to listen to it. That 
man, indeed, who loves learning must perforce love man as well, just as, if a 
man admires swiftness, he must also admire horses. . . . And it is clear that the 
man who sets great store by wisdom, and ever exalts it and makes it sit beside 
him, will naturally love and make much of this creature in which alone God 
has planted the seeds of wisdom.” 

Themistius is always careful to point out that this type of education has a 
practical value in that it enables the emperor, by means of his intelligence and 
his store of wisdom, to accomplish things, especially in dealing with the bar- 
barians, which mere force could not bring about. In this way the barbarians, 
instead of being merely slaughtered, can be brought peacefully within the 
frontiers of the empire, and, when settled on the land, will restore to prosperity 
the districts which they themselves devastated.* 

We can be reasonably sure that Themistius’ educational ideas had a certain 
amount of influence in his own day, for even though he was a pagan, he was 
appointed by the most Christian Emperor Theodosius to be tutor of the crown 
prince Arcadius;?° and the mere fact of his continued activity at the courts of 
the successive Christian emperors shows that he was listened to. Another index 
of his importance is the considerable number of the manuscripts of his works 
which have been preserved. There was certainly recognition within the govern- 
ment itself of the importance of liberal education for public functionaries. 
Constantius and Julian published the following edict in A.D. 357:7 
In the distinguished order of decuries which bears the name of either copyists or fiscal 
clerks or tax assessment clerks, by no means shall any person obtain a place of the first 


order, unless it is established that he excels in the practice and training of the liberal studies 
and that he is so polished in the use of letters that words proceed from him without the 


8 Or. rx, 126a; Or. x1, 149ς ff.; Or. xv, 224c ff. As has been noted above (n. 48), the education of 
Constantius is described (in terms of conventional praise) by Julian in his Panegyric of Constantius. 

6 Or. v1, 81b; Or. vir, 114a-b. 

87 Or, xvi, 204d. 

88 Or. x1, 145a. 

69 Or. 111, 45b ff.; Or. xvi, 210d ff.; Or. xxxrv, pp. 64 ff. Mai; Or. x1, 146a ff, 

70 Or. xvuit, 2940 ff. 

" Cod. Theod., xtv, 1, 1, trans. Clyde Pharr, p. 405, quoted by permission of the translator. 
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offense of imperfections, and it is Our will that all men shall be so informed. Moreover, in 
order that its rewards may not be denied to literature, which is the greatest of all the vir- 
tues [Gothofredus emends to: “‘the teacher of all the virtues’’], if any man should appear 
to be worthy of the first place on account of his studies and his skill in the use of words, 
Our provision shall make him of more honorable rank . . . or Your Sublimity shall report 
his name to Us, so that we may deliberate as to the kind of high rank that should be con- 
ferred upon him. 


In conclusion, we may point out some of the futher questions which need to be 
studied in this connection. We must ask ourselves whether the course of study 
at this period was really adapted to the problems with which the state and the 
individual had to deal. As a consequence of the barbarian invasions and other 
factors, conditions of private and public life in the fourth century were radically 
altered, and the Roman empire was following new directions in both internal 
and external matters. The question then arises whether these changes were 
thought of as making necessary any corresponding alterations in the educational 
system. How far, in fact, can it be said that the people of the time really under- 
stood their own educational needs and problems? There was, for example, the 
question of relations with the barbarians, who formed a growing problem on all 
frontiers and were gradually penetrating the empire. Should one, and how could 
one, introduce them to Graeco-Roman culture? How far should Romans study 
the history, culture and language of Persia, which was now a rival power of the 
first magnitude? Some writers, in the fourth century, no longer class Persians 
as barbarians. Was a democratic educational system necessary or desirable? 
Could and should universal education to be introduced? These are all questions 
which we need to bear in mind. Of course, if any real change had been made, 
the old Hellenic education would have ceased to be Hellenic and the character 
of the state and society would have been altered; and this evidently was 
not wanted. The schools were looked upon as the custodians of a body of texts 
which, it was thought, formed the best possible curriculum. This conservatism 
was not reactionary or hieratic, as it has sometimes been thought to be, but 
simply represented the conviction that the classical texts were the best possible 
school of humanity, and that as teaching material they could not be improved 
upon. The final question, which we all encounter in so many ways, is that of the 
factors behind the survival, down to 1453, of the Graeco-Roman, Byzantine 
state itself; and it seems clear that one of these factors was the continuance, In 
Christian form, of the ancient educational heritage. 
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PREFACE 


The present edition was undertaken at Dumbarton 
Oaks in 1945 as a part of the collaborative monograph 
on the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople 
which was planned by Professor A. M. Friend, Jr., 
Director of Studies at Dumbarton Oaks, and was to be 
written by himself and by Professor Paul A. Under- 
wood and the present translator. When the death of 
Professor Friend in 1956 rendered impossible the com- 
pletion of the monograph in the form planned by him, 
the text, translation, and commentary became available 
for publication separately, and they are offered here 
since the work provides information which 15 of interest 
to a number of scholars, not only on the structure and 
decoration of the church and the imperial mausoleums 
attached to it, but on the colleges which were installed 
in the fore-court of the building, and on the surroundings 
of the building. The six chapters describing the methods 
of teaching and course of study form, in fact, one of 
our most important sources concerning education in 
this period in the Byzantine Empire, and they include a 
valuable passage on music. 

When the present publication was being prepared, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection 
made it possible for the translator to use both a micro- 
film and photographs of the manuscript, which were 


SYMBOLS AND 


[ ]= Words added by the translator to complete the 
sense are enclosed in square brackets. 

... =A lacuna in the MS is indicated by... 

A.J.A.= American Journal of Archaeology. 

A.J.P.= American Journal of Philology. 

B.Z.= Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Byz. = Byzantion., 

Constantine of Rhodes= FE. Legrand, Description des 
ceuvres d’art et de l’église des Saints Apotres de 
Constantinople: Poéme en vers iambiques par Con- 
stantin le Rhodien, Revue des études grecques 9: 
32-64, 1896. Greek text, introduction, critical notes. 
The poem is cited here by the verse number. 

C.P.= Classical Philology. 

Downey, “Builder of the Original Church of the 
Apostles”? = G. Downey, The Builder of the Origi- 
nal Church of the Apostles at Constantinople: A 


obtained in 1945 and 1946, by the kind permission of 
the authorities of the Ambrosian Library, through the 
good offices of the late Professor C. R. Morey and of 
Professor Kurt Weitzmann. The microfilm and photo- 
graphs are now in the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library. 

The translator is indebted for assistance, not only to 
the scholars named above and to Professors Friend and 
Underwood, but to Dr. Egon Wellesz of Oxford, for his 
advice in connection with Mesarites’ allusions to musical 
matters; to Dr. Shirley H. Weber, Librarian of the 
Gennadius Library in Athens, for valuable bibliographi- 
cal information ; and to Professor Sirarpie Der Nerses- 
sian, who supplied bibliographical references. The staff 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library must also 
be mentioned. Finally, the translator is deeply grateful 
to the American Philosophical Society for accepting 
the edition for publication. 

In order to avoid unnecessary expense in the printing 
of the Greek text, it has been thought desirable to 
dispense with line numbers. As a consequence, the 
references to the text and translation, in the commentary 
and indices, are given by chapter and paragraph, rather 
than by page and line. 

G.D. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Contribution to the Criticism of the Vita Constan- 
tint Attributed to Eusebius, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 6: 53-80, 1951. 

Heisenberg = A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostel- 
kirche, 2 v., Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1908. References 
given here are to vol. 2 unless otherwise noted. 

Janin, Eglises = La Géographie ecclésiastique del’ empire 
byzantin. 1676 partie, Le siége de Constantinople et 
le patriarcat oecuménique. Tome III, Les églises 
et les monastéres, par R. Janin, Paris, Institut 
francais d’études byzantines, 1953. 

J.R.S.=Journal of Roman Studies. 

P.G.= Migne, Patrologia Graeca. 

P,L.= Migne, Patrologia Latina. 

R. E. = Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie der Al- 
tertumswissenschaft. 

T.A.P.A.= Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 
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THE ORDER OF THE SCENES AND THE SEQUENCE OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript of the ekphrasis is fragmentary, and 
the parts of the preserved text are now out of order in 
the manuscript, which at some time has been dismem- 
bered and rebound as two manuscripts, with some of 
the folios displaced from their original sequence. The 
sequence of the chapters (as Heisenberg indicated) 
seems fairly certain. The exigencies of printing have 
not made it possible to show the foliation of the manu- 
script in the margin of the text, and instead the point at 
which each manuscript page begins is indicated by a note 
in the critical apparatus. The preserved chapters, and 
the folios in which they are preserved, are as follows 
(A = Cod. Ambrosianus gr. 350, formerly F 93 sup.; B 
= Cod. Ambrosianus gr. 352, formerly F 96 sup.) : 


I (incomplete at beginning )— 


Folio 
A 84—89 


Chapter 


XV (incomplete at end) 


XVI 
XVII 


XVIII 


XIX 


XXIII 


XXIV 
XLIII 
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(incomplete at beginning )— 
(incomplete at end) 


(incomplete at beginning and 
end) 


(incomplete at beginning ) — 
(incomplete at end) 


(incomplete at beginning) — 
(complete at end) 


A 79, followed without 
a break by A 81 


B 38 
A 82, followed without 
a break by A 80 


B 39—40, followed with- 
out a break by B 1—15 


INTRODUCTION 


A part of the manuscript of Nikolaos Mesarites’ 
description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople was discovered in the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan in November, 1898, by August Heisenberg 
(1869-1930), and when the discovery was made known, 
the authorities of the library realized that another manu- 
script contained further parts of the same work (on 
these MSS, see further below). After transcribing and 
editing the text, Heisenberg made use of the new evi- 
dence provided by Mesarites, in a study of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, two famous 
basilicas built (as Heisenberg thought) by Constantine 
the Great. The testimony of Mesarites was the more 
important since the church at Constantinople was de- 
molished a few years after the Turkish occupation of 
the city, and Mesarites gives information which is not 
preserved elsewhere. Heisenberg’s researches were 
published in his book, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, 
Zwei Basiliken Konstantins ; Untersuchungen zur Kunst 
und Literatur des ausgehenden Altertums, published in 
two volumes at Leipzig by Hinrichs in 1908, and now 
out of print. The Greek text and German translation 
of Mesarites’ ekphrasis, with a brief commentary, are 
printed in volume 2: 9-96, and a specimen page of the 
manuscript is reproduced on Tafel 11. 

The present translation will serve to make Mesarites’ 
ekphrasis, as a major monument of Byzantine literature, 
available to readers who do not have access to Heisen- 
berg’s version. Since Heisenberg made a detailed study 
of the structure and decoration of the church, based on 
Mesarites’ work and the other literary testimonia, and 
since Professor Underwood is preparing a new study 
of the church, the present publication does not under- 
take to discuss these subjects. Viewed as a piece of 
literature, the ekphrasis is a characteristic production 
which gives us a valuable insight into the literary inter- 
ests of the day. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MESARITES 


Nikolaos Mesarites was born in Constantinople in 
1163 or 1164, of a family which belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of the court.t His description of the Church of 


1 This sketch is based on the detailed treatment of the life and 
literary activity of Mesarites in Heisenberg’s various publica- 
tions, which should be consulted for further information: 
Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komne- 
nos, Progr., Wirzburg, Stiirtz, 1907; introduction to Grabes- 
kirche u. Apostelkirche 2, Leipzig, 1908; Die Modestoslegende 
des Mesarites, Beitrage zur Gesch. des christl. Altertums u. der 
byg. Lit.: Festgabe Albert Ehrhard, 218-227, Bonn, Schroeder, 
1922: Neue Quellen zur Gesch. des latein. Kaisertums ἃ. der 
Kirchenunion: I, Der Epitaphios des Nikolaos Mesarites auf 
seinem Bruder Johannes, Sitzungsber. der Bayer. Akad. der 


the Apostles was written at some time peiween 1198 
and 1203. The date is indicated by the allusion (XLIII, 
7) to kinship between the Patriarch John X Camaterus 
(1198-1206), to whom the work is dedicated, and his 
niece the Empress Euphrosyne, wife of Alexius III 
Angelus (1195-1203) ; this allusion would have been 
apt only during the years of the patriarch’s incumbency 
which coincided with the time when the empress was 
on the throne.’ 

At the time of the “ palace revolution ” of John Com- 
nenus in 1201, Mesarites was sacristan (oxevodvAaé) 
of the churches in the Great Palace, and simultaneously 
had an appointment at St. Sophia connected with judicial 
activities (ἐπὶ τῶν κρίσεων τῆς ἁγιωτάτης μεγάλης ἐκκλησίας) .3 
In the title of his Life of Modestus, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, written soon after 1204, Mesarites is called 
deacon ; and soon after this he was named referendarius 
by the Patriarch of Nicaea. 

After the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, Mesarites remained in the city, and became a 
spokesman and leader of the Greek population. With his 
older brother John, who died in 1207,* he took part in 
the discussions which were being carried on with a 
view to the union of the Greek and Roman churches. 
In the years 1206-1208 he was active in maintaining 
diplomatic communications between the Greek clergy 
of Constantinople and the court of Nicaea. At this 
period he resided normally at Nicaea, and apparently 
did not visit Constantinople after 1208. At some time 
in or before 1213 he was made Metropolitan of Ephesus 
and was given the title ἔξαρχος πάσης ᾿Ασίας. In the year 


Wiss., philosoph.-philolog. u. histor. Kl., 5. Abh. 1922; Neue 
Quellen: II, Die Unionsverhandlungen vom 30. Aug. 1206; 
Patriarchenwahl u. Kaiserkronung in Nikaia 1208, ibid., 2. Abh. 
1923; Neue Quellen: III, Der Bericht des Nikolaos Mesarites 
uber die politischen u. kirchlichen Ereignisse des Jahres 1214, 
ibid., 3. Abh., 1923. See also the sketch of Mesarites’ life by 
J. Pargoire, Nicolas Mésarités, Métropolite d’Ephése, Echos 
d’Orient 7: 219-226, 1904; likewise A. A. Vasiliev, Mesarites as 
a Source, Speculum 13: 180-182, 1938. 

* Cf. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche u. Apostelkirche 2: 7-8. 
Heisenberg’s date of John’s accession, 1199, has been corrected 
to 1198 by the researches of V. Grumel, La chronologie des 
Patriarches de Constantinople de 1111 a 1206, Etudes byz. 1: 
263-268, 270, 1943. 

*On these offices, see Heisenberg, Nikolaos Mesarites, Die 
Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos, 54-55. For a study 
of such functions, see Chrysostom M. Demetrios, Oi ἐξωκατά- 
κοιλοι ἄρχοντες THs ἐν Ἱωνσταντινουπόλει μεγάλης τοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ἐκκλησίας (Texte u. Forschungen zur byz.-neugriech. Philologie 
No. 7, Athens, 1927). See also Janin, Eglises, 485. 

* John Mesarites had been a professor of the exegesis of the 
Psalms under Alexius III (1195-1203) and had written a com- 
mentary on the Psalms which was burned when the Latins 
pillaged the capital. Nikolaos Mesarites’ fondness for quoting 
the Psalms in his ekphrasis of the Church of the Apostles may 
reflect his interest in his brother’s work. 
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1214, when Cardinal Pelagius, whose mission was to 
obtain the submission of all the Greek clergy, assembled 
a conference at Constantinople, Mesarites served as the 
delegate of the Empire of Nicaea.° 

The date of Mesarites’ death is not known. His 
literary activity was considerable, and his complete 
works have not yet been published.® 


COMPOSITION OF THE DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HOLY APOSTLES 


Mesarites states (XII, 12) that he is the first to 
describe the Church of the Apostles. Such a statement 
could of course easily represent literary license, and 
Heisenberg (pp. 7, 126, 133) finds reason to believe 
that Mesarites was familiar with the ekphrasis of Con- 
stantine of Rhodes (who also states, v. 412, that he is 
the first to describe the church). Mesarites would per- 
haps consider Constantine’s performance so slight in 
comparison with his own elaborate composition that it 
was not worth taking into account. Moreover, since 
Mesarites’ ekphrasis was concerned exclusively with 
the Church of the Apostles and its immediate depen- 
dencies, while Constantine treated other subjects as 
well, Mesarites and his audience might have considered 
his claim perfectly justified. Again, the purpose of the 
two works was quite different. Constantine appears to 
have been primarily interested (at least so far as the 
work in its present form indicates) in the architecture 
of the building, while Mesarites’ main purpose was a 
description of the mosaics. 

When two authors describe the same monument it 
is difficult to determine (unless there be verbatim bor- 
rowing) how much the later writer may have been 
influenced by his predecessor. Heisenberg believes, for 
example (p. 126), that Mesarites, in writing that the 
central dome served to bind together all the domes in 
the church (XIII, 5-6), followed Constantine’s account 
of the way in which the domes were bound together 
(vv. 577-581). Again, Heisenberg considers (p. 133) 
that in his description of the marble incrustation of the 
walls (XXXVII), Mesarites followed Constantine’s 
account of the same subject (vv. 725-750) “ ziemlich 
getreu.” 

Given the nature of the subject, it seems somewhat 
hazardous to base any conclusion upon such compari- 
sons, especially since literary convention was such that 
almost any man of letters, dealing with such subjects, 
would be influenced, quite unconsciously, by a stock 
of conventional images and phrases which he had ab- 
sorbed as part of his education. Any differences between 
Constantine’s and Mesarites’ accounts of the church 
need not show that Mesarites was not acquainted with 


5. Cf. R. Janin, Au lendemain de la conquéte de Constantinople: 
Les tentatives d’union des églises, Echos d’Orient 32: 3-21, 195- 
202, 1933. 

6 Heisenberg projected a complete edition of the extant works, 
which seems never to have been published. 
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Constantine’s work; they need only reflect a different 
literary point of view, or a different understanding of 
the scenes on the part of Mesarites. 

As to the motive for the composition of Mesarites’ 
ekphrasis, Bees? argues that the work was written on 
the invitation of the Patriarch John X, in order to 
attract the attention of the public and of pilgrims to 
the mosaics which had lately (according to Bees) been 
renovated by the artist Eulalius. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, depends upon the question of the date of Eulalius, 
which is still open to debate. A more plausible motive 
for the composition of the ekphrasis may be found in 
the unhappy events which attended the imposition of 
the tax called the Alamanikon by Alexius III. At the 
end of 1196, Henry VI imposed upon the Byzantine 
empire an enormous annual tribute, as war indemnity. 
Alexius found it so difficult to raise the required sums 
that he was driven to the extraordinary expedient of 
opening the imperial sarcophagi and removing and melt- 
ing down the gold and silver ornaments found in them.® 
The collection of the tax nearly provoked a revolution, 
and the plundering of the tombs at the Holy Apostles 
must have made a profound impression. The opening 
of the tombs must have occurred in 1197, since the 
annual tribute was imposed at the end of 1196, and 
Henry VI died on 28 September 1197.9 Since Mesarites’ 
ekphrasis was written at some time between 1198 and 
1203, it seems not unlikely that the work may have been 
composed in an effort to redeem the dignity of the 
Church of the Apostles, and, so to speak, to soothe 
outraged public opinion. The manner in which Mesa- 
rites refers to the patriarch in his closing chapter sug- 
gests that the impulse for the work may have come from 
the patriarch. John X, having come to the patriarchal 
throne in 1198, the year after the outrage, may well 
have had a special interest in restoring the honor of 
the Church of the Apostles, and it may have been felt 
also that an ekphrasis such as Mesarites’ would have 
some effect in preventing further violations of the build- 
ing and the tombs. One must also, as Bees suggests, 
take into account the financial importance of the pilgrim 
traffic for the churches of Constantinople; Mesarites’ 
ekphrasis, if circulated widely enough, would doubtless 
be effective in stimulating the interest of pilgrims in 
the church. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


Mesarites’ ekphrasis of the Church of the Apostles 
is thus far known only from various folios of Cod. 


1 Kunstgesch. Untersuchungen, Repert. f. Kunstwiss. 40: 77, 
1917; cf. Malickij in Byz. 3: 125, 1926. 

ὃ Nicetas Choniates, De Alexio 1: 632, 2-12 Bonn ed.; De 
signis Const. 2: 855, 16-856, 2 Bonn ed. 

°L. Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance, 361-362, Paris, A. 
Michel, 1947; G. Ostrogorsky, Gesch. des byg. Staates, 329, 
ed. 2, Munich, C. H. Beck, 1952; A. A. Vasiliev, Imperial 
Porphyry Sarcophagi in Constantinople, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 4: 15-16, 1948. 
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Ambrosianus gr. 350 (=F 93 sup.), called A by 
Heisenberg, and of Cod. Ambrosianus gr. 352 (= F 96 
sup.), called B by Heisenberg.*° MHeisenberg’s desig- 
nations A and B are retained here. These folios origi- 
nally formed a part of a single manuscript, written by 
the same hand, probably in the thirteenth century. 
Heisenberg (p. 4) considers the manuscript to be a 
copy of the author’s own version, since it contains clear 
cases of corrections which appear to be those of the 
author himself. At some time, the manuscript which 
we possess was dismembered and its sheets were bound 
up, in some disorder, with other writings of Mesarites.** 
The beginning of the ekphrasis (including its title) 15 
lost, and parts are lost from various portions of the body 
of the work, but the conclusion is preserved intact. In 
the introduction, now lost, Mesarites presumably spoke 
of the foundation of the church and its rebuilding by 
Justinian (see Heisenberg’s introduction, p. 5). Heisen- 
berg arranged the fragments (which comprise eight 
separate groups) in what he considered to be the correct 
sequence, on the basis of the indications, which occur 
at various points, of the position of the mosaics, and 
also on the basis of iconographical considerations. 
Heisenberg divided the manuscript into chapters (see 
his introduction, p. 9) and gave titles to the major 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE 


BY NIKOLAOS 


THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCH 


I. ... teachings of the crucified Christ, our God, and 
his disciples. Indeed the Church is not constructed 
altogether in the middle and so to speak at the navel 
of this Queen of Cities.1 2. For the man who built it 


10. Martini and Ὁ. Bassi, Catal. cod. graec. bibl. Ambrosi- 
anae, Milan, Hoepli, 1906. The numbers assigned to the manu- 
scripts in this catalogue (350, 352) were not yet in use when 
Heisenberg transcribed the ekphrasis, and he did not employ 
them in his edition (published in 1908), retaining the old 
numbers F 93 sup., F 96 sup. 

11 Most of 350 and 352 were written on paper (26.5 X 17.3 
cm.), now much stained by damp, by a single hand at the end 
of the thirteenth century. Some folios (none of which contain 
parts of the ekphrasis) are in another hand of the fourteenth 
century. Cod. 350 was described by Heisenberg in his Analecta: 
Mitteilungen aus itahen. HSS. bys. Chronographen, 19-39, 
Habilitationsschrift Wurzburg; Munich, Lindl, 1901. Correc- 
tions to this description, and a description of 352, were published 
by Martini and Bassi, Un codice di Niccolo Mesarita, Rendt- 
conti dell’Accad. di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Napoli, 
N.S., 17: 137-148, 1903 (cited by Heisenberg, p. 3, n. 4, only 
by the pagination of the offprint) ; see the review by W. Cronert, 
B.Z. 13: 190-192, 1904. See also Sp. Lampros, “ Νέος κῶδιξ τοῦ 
Νικολάου Μεσαρίτου," Νέος Ἑλληνομνήμων, 1: 412-415, 1904). 


I 


* The opening of the ekphrasis is lost, and this chapter begins 
in the middle of a phrase. The central hill of the city, the 
Mesolophos, was vulgarly called the Mesomphalos (Patria, p. 
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chapters, according to the subjects treated in them. In 
one instance, it is difficult to determine the point at 
which a new chapter should be begun, but for conveni- 
ence Heisenberg’s division has been retained (see ch. 
XXVIII, note 2). To facilitate reference, paragraph 
numbers have been added in the present publication. 
In the translation, titles have been included, following 
Heisenberg’s precedent, as a matter of convenience to 
the reader, but it should be remembered that these titles 
are modern, as is the title given to the ekphrasis itself. 

Because Mesarites’ style and vocabulary at times pre- 
sent difficulties, an effort has been made to translate 
his text as literally as possible. The present translator 
acknowledges gratefully the assistance which he received 
from Heisenberg’s pioneer version, as well as from the 
suggestions of his colleagues, the late Professor Friend 
and Professor Underwood. 

The text of the present publication reproduces, like 
Heisenberg’s, the orthographical and accentual peculiari- 
ties of the manuscript, except in cases in which correc- 
tion 15 clearly unavoidable. The microfilm and photo- 
graphs of the manuscript show that Heisenberg’s re- 
markable skill and accuracy in transcribing the scribe’s 
sometimes difficult hand are worthy of the admiration 
and gratitude of all scholars. 


HOLY APOSTLES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
MESARITES. 


[the city]? had already preempted this [site], and in this 


219, 9-12 ed. Preger; cf. Constantine of Rhodes, v. 451). A. 
Grabar (Martyrium 1: 227-231, 239 [Paris, Collége de France, 
1946]), accepts Mesarites’ statement that Constantine chose a 
site in the middle of the city for the construction of the Church 
of the Apostles. Mesarites refers however to the position of the 
church in his own day; actually, the church, when built, was 
fairly close to the Wall of Constantine. On the evidence for the 
course of the wall of Constantine, see A. Van Millingen, Bye. 
Constantinople: The Walls of the City, 15-33, London, 1899; 
Th. Preger, Studien zur Topographie Konstantinopels, III: 
Die Konstantinsmauer, B.Z. 19: 450-461, 1910; F. Krischen, 
Die Landmauer von Konstantinopel p. 4, fig. 1, Berlin, De 
Gruyter, 1938; R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine 32-37, Paris, 
Institut frangais d’études byzantins, 1950. 

* According to some sources, the original Church of the 
Apostles was built by Constantine the Great, while other sources, 
including Mesarites himself (in this chapter and in ch. XX XIX, 
below), attribute the construction of the church to Constantine’s 
son Constantius. Study of the tradition has shown, in the 
writer’s opinion, that the best evidence is that Constantius built 
the church; cf. G. Downey, The builder of the original Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople: a contribution to the criticism 
of the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 6: 53-80, 1951. This conclusion has been accepted by 
several scholars, but others, notably J. Vogt and F. Vittinghoff, 
have preferred to follow the tradition which attributes the 
church to Constantine. See J. Vogt, Der Erbauer der Apostel- 
kirche in Konstantinopel, Hermes 81: 111-117, 1953; F. Vitting- 
hoff, Eusebius als Verfasser der ‘ Vita Constantini,’ Rheinisches 
Museum 96: 330-373, 1953; F. Halkin, Analecta Bollandiana 
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spot * had built the church, which was a new construc- 
tion of his own, in the name of the celebrated martyr 
Acacius ; * there is a report which has come down to our 
day, that his apostolic and holy body was first laid to 
rest there beside the martyr’s, and that later it was 
brought here ® by Constantius, the second and middle 
of his sons and was laid to rest in the church ® which 
was raised in his name by the one who brought him 
here 7—he who a few years later, I believe, perceived 
the surpassing beauty of the place, just as the celebrated 
Theodora did,® and instead of the center, and the region 
about the navel, gave preference to the region a little 
above the middle and about the heart.® 


II. The first and greatest praise of this Church 15 
that it is rich in possessing such a site and that it occupies 
the place of the heart in relation to the whole body of 
the Queen of Cities, from which those who dwell in 
the city, who are so to speak the remainder of the body, 
draw, as if from a spring and a root, the means for 
true living. 2. For it is a foremost grace of a spring or 


70: 349-350, 1952; A. E. R. Boak, Speculum 28: 155-158, 1953; 
R. J. H. Jenkins, Journal of Hellenic Studies 73: 192, 1953. 

5.1, 6., exactly in the middle. 

*The location of the Church of St. Acacius has not been 
precisely fixed; see Janin, Eglises, pp. 17 ff., also Downey, 
op. cit. (above, n. 2) p. 56. 

5 ΤῸ the Mausoleum at the Church of the Apostles; see below, 
XXXIX, 1. On the tradition that Constantine was originally 
buried at the Church of Acacius, see Downey, op. cit. (above, 
n. 2), p. 56. 

δ. The Mausoleum, not the church proper; see Downey, op. cit. 
(above, n. 2), p. 56. 

* There were (as with the main church) different traditions as 
to the construction of the Mausoleum, some sources attributing 
it to Constantine, others to Constantius. See the literature cited 
above, n. 2. 

§ The tradition that Theodora, not Justinian, was the prime 
mover in building the new Church of the Holy Apostles appears 
not only in Mesarites (here and below, XL, 10), but in the 
Patria, ed. Preger (Scr. orig. Const., II), IV, 32, pp. 286, 16 ff., 
and in other late sources. The tale in the Patria is quasi- 
legendary (see Heisenberg, p. 168), and it is difficult to know 
what the origin of the statement which appears in Mesarites 
might be. 

ὃ The latter part of the sentence means that Constantius built 
the Church of the Apostles a few years after he built the 
Mausoleum of Constantine. That the reference is to the Church 
of the Apostles, rather than to the Mausoleum (which has just 
been mentioned), is shown by the way in which Mesarites 
speaks of Theodora, the reputed builder of the new Church of 
the Apostles, and by the way in which he proceeds immediately, 
in the opening sentence of the next chapter, to speak of “ this 
church,” 1. 6. the Holy Apostles. The words “a few years later ” 
also show that Mesarites refers to an event which followed the 
building of the Mausoleum. If Mesarites, in this final clause, 
had still had in mind the construction of the Mausoleum, he 
would have had no reason to use the phrase “a few years later,” 
having already written that Constantine’s body was “later” 
taken to the Mausoleum. Mesarites is wrong in saying that 
Constantius chose this site for the church because it was in the 
middle of the city. The church was in the middle of the city in 
Mesarites’ day, but in the time of Constantius it was near the 
wall; see above, n. 1. 
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a river, I think, that it swells and flows through a region 
which is inhabited. In the same fashion it is a fore- 
most grace for a church of God to stand in the middle 
of the city and draw to itself from all sides the people 
of the Lord who bear the name of Christ, so that all 
can come without trouble, when the wooden gong is 
sounded ; just as the heart itself, affected by the striking 
of the wood,’ feels a certain happy disturbance, and 
its blood, which signifies the people of the Lord, is 
called together from all sides for its nourishment and 
protection by means of the services at evening and early 
morning and at noon. 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE CHURCH 


III. This Church, or rather a kind of wing? of the 
church, has been to the Emperors from time immemorial 
a prized possession, wherefore they chose this place for 
their unbroken sleep and their rest until the time of 
resurrection,” and this was considered by them a beloved 


II 

* A free-hanging wooden board (ξύλον) was struck with a 
hammer to summon the faithful to services. Its employment is 
illustrated by the passages collected by Du Cange, Gloss., 5. Ὁ. 
ξύλον, col. 1025; cf. also Heisenberg’s note ad Joc., p. 11, note 2. 
The ξύλον, being a single piece of wood which gave off one note, 
differed from the σήμαντρον or σημαντήριον, which was a set of 
separate billets of wood arranged like chimes, which gave off 
different sounds when struck in different places; see the pas- 
sages collected by Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. σήμαντρον. The 
striking of the σήμαντρον symbolized the driving of the nails into 
Christ’s hands and feet; its sounds were also supposed to repre- 
sent the trumpets of the angels proclaiming the Last Day, or 
the trumpets rousing the faithful to combat with the unseen 
powers. See the statements of the handbook of symbolism called 
the Historia ecclesiastica, in the versions attributed to Germanus 
(P.G., XCVITI, 385 A-B) and to Sophronius of Jerusalem, ed. 
by N. Th. Krasnoselchev, O drev. liturg. tolkov., Lietopis istor.- 
philolog. Obsch. pri imp. Novoross. Univ. 4: 202, 13-15, Bizant. 
otdiel. 2: 1894, 

III 

* The Mausoleum is described in greater detail in Ch. XX XIX. 
For the use of πτερύγιον in this sense, see Du Cange, Gloss., s. Ὁ. 
πτερόν. This is the first of a number of passages which Mesari- 
tes borrows or adapts from Libanius’ encomium of Antioch 
(Orat. XI). The borrowings are as follows: 


Mesarites Libanius 
III, 1 § 17, p. 442, 7-8 ed. Forster 
III, 3 19, p. 443, 4-8 
III, 6 236, p. 520, 4-9 
III, 6 234, Ὁ. 518, 21—519, 1 
III, 6 200, p. 505, 14-16 
IV, 1 23, p. 444, 9-15 


37, p. 448, 17—449, 7 
36, p. 448, 14-17 
178, p. 496, 19-20 
-3 . 513, 10—514, 3 
-5 237, p. 520, 11-15 
186, p. 500, 8-10 


The Antiochtkos enjoyed a wide popularity in the Byzantine 
period, and Mesarites’ readers would have recognized the allu- 
sions readily (see Forster’s notes in his Teubner edition of 
Libanius, I, p. 412). 

*For καιρός in this sense, cf. Mark 13:33; Luke 21283 
Apocal. 1:3; 22:10. 
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dwelling, desired and cherished, second only to the truly 
beloved dwellings of the Lord of hosts, when their souls 
had left them and had been taken. to their everlasting 
homes.? For the rest of the churches of God lie, so to 
speak, in the middle of confusion, and the ministers of 
God are jostled by the mob and cannot sing their hymns 
with freedom; but this is free and untroubled by all 
such things. 2. A man who stands inside it or even 
passes by outside and hears the song of the priests 
singing hymns would say truly that the church had been 
gifted with its location not on earth but in heaven, or 
indeed in that paradise planted by God in the East. 
3. Indeed one can see in it and in the regions surround- 
ing it inexhaustible treasures of water and reservoirs of 
sweet water made equal to seas, from which as though 
from four heads of rivers * the whole City of Constantine 
receives its supply.» One can also see deep and fertile 
soil, rich and soft, easy to dig, richly responding to the 
desires of husbandmen, equally good for sowing and for 
growing, and well suited to the production of both 
classes of products, both tall trees with rich fruit, and 
fruits in abundance; the beauty of these even surpasses 
the quantity,® and the crops are taller than trees them- 
selves are elsewhere. 4. One can see saffron growing 
in the land about this Church, balsam and lilies, fresh 
clover and hyacinth, the rose and the oleander and 
everything of sweet aroma. 5. This is more lovely than 
the garden of Laertes,”? than the much-sung happy 
Arabia. 6. For there is a variety of gardens in it and 
pleasant aqueducts® and a multitude of springs, and 


3 On σκηνή as “dwelling,” see Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: 
The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. by R. Stillwell, 46, n. 10, 
Princeton University Press, 1938. 

“Gen. 2:10; Anonymous description of the building of St. 
Sophia, p. 102, 11 ff. ed. Preger (Scr. orig. Constant.). See 
A. Frolow, Deux églises byzantines d’aprés des sermons .. . 
de Léon VI... Etudes bys. 3: 56-57, 1945. 

5 The reference is to the Aqueduct of Valens and to the 
reservoirs in the vicinity of the Church: cf. P. Forchheimer and 
J. Stryzgowski, Die byz. Wasserbehalter von Konst. 19-20, 186, 
Vienna, 1893, and K. O. Dalman, Die Valens-Aquadukt in 
Konst. Bamberg, Reindl, 1933; Istanbuler Forsch., ITI. 

® The words ὁμοίως μὲν ἀγαθὴν---ὑπὲρ τὸ πλῆθος are paraphrased 
from Libanius’ oration in praise of Antioch, Orat., XI, 19. Me- 
sarites’ statement that the land about the church was under 
cultivation and not built upon fits other evidence which shows 
that at this period, because of the decline in the population of 
the city, there were districts within the walls of Constantinople 
which had ceased to be occupied by buildings and had been 
turned to agricultural uses; see A. M. Schneider, Die Be- 
volkerung Konstantinopels im XV. Jahrhundert, Nachrichten 
der Akad. der Wiss. in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1949: 233-244. 
Schneider thinks that the present passage refers specifically to 
cultivated land in the valley of the Lycus (op. cit., p. 233, n. 3). 
See also the same scholar’s Regionen und Quartiere in Konstan- 
tinopel, in Kleinasien und Bysanz 150, Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 
1950, and R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine 48 (Paris, Institut 
francais d’études byzantines, 1950.) 

7 Odyssey, XXIV, 336 ff. 

8 καταγωγή here means “aqueduct” (= dywyds). Heisenberg, 
in his note ad loc. (p. 13, n. 2), could only suppose that this 
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houses hidden in trees,® a scene of every pleasant view, 
choruses of musical birds, a moderate breeze, sweet 
scents of spices, the gardens of Alcinous, a Sicilian 
banquet, the horn of Amaltheia, a feast of Sybaris,?° 
the starting-point for every pleasure,’* vines and fig- 
trees and pomegranates surpassing those of the Canaan- 
ites, whose fruits Joshua son of Nave, with Caleb, when 
they spied out the land of Canaan, brought back to the 
people in the desert, as a token of the land which was 
foretold to them.’ 


IV. This land which lies about the Church is not 
only fitted for the growing of plants, and for the sowing 
of seed, but you may see in it trees growing to a great 
height and laden with fruit and with the vines which 
climb up in them, and crops growing under the trees; 
for all the land around this Church is full of strength 
and rich in wheat. 2. People from whom this Church 
is far distant can see from afar the wheat being brought 
in; for those who live near it, the wheat alone which 
grows in the land about their houses is sufficient for 
their nourishment, and they need have no care for inva- 
sions of barbarians, for the mighty waves of the sea, 
for the dangers from pirates,? for the laborious drawing 
up of ships on the shore, for the troublesome handling 
of the grain * by shippers, or for any of the other things 
which the mischievous minds of sailors can devise. 
3. But the grain is laid away unsoiled in the store- 
houses, free from dust and chaff, with no moisture or 
husks or rice-wheat, and the wheat is all wheat. 


was the sense; but the meaning is proved by the context in 
which it is employed by Libanius in Orat., XI, 236, p. 520, 7 ed. 
Forster, from which Mesarites borrowed his own description. 

® The sentence to this point is copied verbatim from Libanius’ 
description of the road from Antioch to Daphne in his oration 
in praise of Antioch, Orat., XI, 234; see above, n. 1. 

*° This portion of the sentence is borrowed, with certain omis- 
sions, from Libanius’ description of Daphne, Orat., XI, 236; see 
above, n. 1. On the literary allusions, see Heisenberg’s note ad 
loc. (Ὁ. 13, ἡ. 3). 

1+ Libanius, Orat., XI, 200 (see above, ἢ. 1). 

15 Num. 13. 

IV 

* The words δένδρά τε πρὸς ὕψος. . . πολύπυρον are a remi- 
niscence of a passage in Libanius’ encomium of Antioch, Orat., 
XI, 23; see above, III, n. 1. 

* Ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice frequently made piratical 
raids in the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean at this time, 
and attacks on convoys bringing grain from Egypt were only 
too familiar to the people of Constantinople when Mesarites 
wrote; there had been particularly violent outbreaks of piracy 
in 1192, 1194 and 1198 (see W. Heyd, Hist. du commerce du 
levant, 2d réimpression, 1: 232-239, Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1936; 
L. Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance 358-359, Paris, A. Michel, 
1947. There was also doubtless a vivid tradition of the events 
of the terrible year 1091, when the capital was menaced by the 
Turkish pirate Tzachas; see G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates, ed. 2, 285, Munich, C. H. Beck, 1952). 

* On the technical use of μετακομιδή in this sense, see Suidas, 


5. Ὁ. (ἀννωνῶν μετακομιδή) and Athanasius, Apol. contra Arianos, 
IX =P.G. XXV, 265 A (τοῦ σίτου μετακομιδή). 


864 
THE VIEW FROM THE GALLERY AND THE ROOF 


V. A man who walks about in the upper galleries of 
the Church? enjoys a varied pleasure as he gazes over 
the backs * of the northern and southern seas. For one 
can see from there the sea, which itself lies there tran- 
quilly and on its back bears freight-ships before a fair 
breeze, a sweet sight to all men and a source of rejoicing 
and pleasure. 2. And neither is he frightened by the 
floods which the sea is wont to spew up,® now here, 
now there because he stands at a fitting distance from 
it, nor does he hear the groans of the sailors or the 
cries of drowning men. 8. How much and how wide 15 
the open country which he sees beyond the walls, which 
has been given its present name because men love to 
visit it* for its great beauty and pleasantness, what 
description can portray in words? 4. See, the ruler has 
gone out for the salvation of his people® and he 15 


ν 


1For examples of τὰ διώροφα meaning the triforium gallery 
or galleries, see the Anonymous Description of the Building 
of St. Sophia, p. 93, 3 ed. Preger; Gregory of Nazianzus, 
P.G., XXXV, 1037 A. As an adjective, the word is common in 
the sense of two-storied; used in the neuter plural, it meant the 
second-story section, the second-story level. UHeisenberg, not 
knowing the passage in the Anon. Descr., took τὰ διώροφα in 
Mes. to mean the roof of the church, though he cites no parallel 
for this use of the word and the present writer has been able to 
find none. Mes. himself uses διώροφος in the sense of two-storied 
in a passage (which Heisenberg overlooked in this connection) 
in his funeral oration on his brother, published by Heisenberg, 
Sitg.-Ber. der Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., philosoph.-philolog. u. 
histor. Kl. 1922, 5 Abt., p. 46, 6. The present elevation of the 
hill upon which the church stood is about 64m. above sea level, 
which is probably not more than one or two metres higher (if 
at all) than the elevation in the Middle Ages: Map of Constanti- 
nople at 1: 2000 of the Soc. Anon. Ott. d'études et d’entreprises 
urbaines (1922), Sheet 4; cf. K. O. Dalman, Der Valens- 
Aquadukt in Konst. 37 (Bamberg, Reindl, 1933; Istanbuler 
Forsch., III). The hill was among the highest in the city, and 
since Mesarites’ description of the surroundings of the church 
(III-IV) makes it plain that the immediate neighborhood was 
not thickly built up (see above, Ch. III, n. 6), one could easily 
enjoy from the triforium level and the roof such a view as 
Mesarites describes. 

> Cf. Iliad, II, 159; Odyssey, III, 142; Libanius, Orat., XI, 37. 

ὅ Cf. Libanius, Orat., XI, 36-37 (see above, III, n. 1). 

* The area outside the city walls on the west was called the 
ἔξω Φιλοπάτιον, as distinguished from the ἐντὸς Φιλοπάτιον at the 
Mangana Palace; see Nicetas Acominatus, p. 380, 17-22 Bonn 
ed.; Heisenberg’s note on the present passage in Mesarites 
(p. 15, n. 1); ΚΕ. Demangel and E. Mamboury, Le quartier des 
Manganes et la premiére région de Constantinople 40, n. 2, 
Paris, Boccard, 1939; R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine 142- 
144, 413, Paris, Institut francais d’études byzantines, 1950; G. 
Downey, Notes on the topography of Constantinople, Art Bulle- 
tin 34: 236, 1952. Since the Outer Philopation lies at a level 
of from 50 to 70m. above sea level (G.S.G.S. map of Con- 
stantinople and vicinity at 1:25,000) at a distance of about 
2 km. from the church, which stood at a level of about 64m. 
above sea level (above, n. 1), the view of the Philopation from 
the church would be excellent, especially since the valley of the 
Lycus furnished an intervening depression. 

δ The familiar picture of the victorious and triumphant ruler 
saving his people comes to Mesarites quite automatically. The 
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staying in the Emperor’s Tents, which are opposite 
the palace and a little distance from it, and are built on ὅ 
this [land]; for from ancient times, it has been the 
custom for the Roman army to gather first on this plain, 
as though coming from diverse springs in lands every- 
where into one meeting of the waters,’ and when it 
has formed one river which will sweep aside everything 
that comes in its way, to set out against the enemy from 
this spot, for the place is sufficient for all kinds of 
maintenance for numberless armies. 5. And at that time 
the whole army can be seen by a man standing on the 
parapets and the towering outlines ® of the Church. 
6. The place is always busy with the pursuits of the 
hunt, and a man who wishes to watch these has no need 
of anyone to point out the incidents to him, for the 
quarry is ever under the eye of the onlooker, whether 
it be a boar with savage tusks or a swift hare or a 
leaping deer.® 


THE BATHS OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


VI. What, beside this great height of the Church and 
its swelling profile, are that Tower in Chalane,? or the 
shadowless Pyramids in Egypt? They are utterly 
obscure and like a grain of millet and in no way fit to 
be taken in comparison. 2. Who could not love the 
springs of man-made warm water lying round about 
the Church, the pools and colonnades, which the com- 
mon people are accustomed to call baths? * 3. Some of 


subject has been treated most recently by M. P. Charlesworth, 
Pietas and victoria: The emperor and the citizen, J. R.S. 33: 
1-10, 1943. 

ὁ This use of ἐπί with the acc. (instead of with the gen. or 
dat.) to mean “on” occurs also in XXXV, 1. 

* Thad, 1V, 453; Libanius, Orat., XI, 178. 

* Presumably the Church of the Apostles contained stairs lead- 
ing to the roof similar to those provided at St. Sophia; cf. E. H. 
Swift, Hagia Sophia 137-142, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1940. On the elevation of the hill upon which the church stood, 
see n. 1 in this chapter. 

° Mesarites’ allusion to hunting brings to mind the popularity 
and symbolic importance of hunting scenes in Byzantine art. 
For discussions of the subject, see A. Grabar, L’Empereur dans 
Vart byg. 57-62, 133-144, Paris, Les belles lettres, 1936; G. 
Downey, The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine Emperor, 
Church History 9: 207-217, 1940; idem, Ethical themes in the 
Antioch mosaics, ibid. 10: 367-376, 1941. The popularity of the 
subject has been again attested by the mosaic floors discovered 
recently in the Great Palace at Constantinople, which contain a 
number of hunting scenes; see The Great Palace of the Bysan- 
iine Emperors, being a first report on the excavations carried 
out m Istanbul on behalf of the Walker Trust (The University 
of St. Andrews) 1935-1938, 70-82, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. 


VI 


* Mesarites refers to the effect of the domes. 

* The Tower of Babel; cf. Gen. 10:10; 11:9. On the pro- 
es use of the expression, see G. Mercati, B. Z. 6: 132, n. 5, 
1897. 

* Paulus Silentiarius (St. Sophia, 612-616) mentions only 
briefly the unroofed courts which surrounded St. Sophia; but 
he made the observation (which Mesarites failed to do) that 
their presence improved the lighting of the interior. 
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them are designed for the winter season, some are 
appropriate for summer; and some are sheltered from 
harsh winds while others are airy and raised on high, 
with nothing in common with the earth. 4. Thus the 
whole place heals bodies, so that if one spends but a 
short time there, and then remembers that he must 
return home,® he departs with a healthier countenance.® 
But if he were asked in what he delighted most, he 
would be at a loss, so much does everything around 
the Church rival everything else, and so equally matched 
is each thing to the other. 5. No suffering is so strong 
or so unconquerable or so stubborn or so to speak so 
Herculean” that this place would not drive it out of 
the body or the soul which it has seized upon, not only 
when this place has actually received one who is pos- 
sessed by disease, but even when it is seen from some 
distant place by such a one, or comes to one’s memory. 
6. For if their shadows alone drove out the diseases 
which trouble human bodies,? what would actual con- 
tact with those from whom the shadows went forth 
not do? 


THE COLLEGE OUTSIDE THE CHURCH. 


VII. These things, which are part of the external 
features and, so to speak, part of the applied adornment, 


“This sentence is borrowed from Libanius’ description of 
baths at Antioch (Orat., XI, 220) ; see above, III, n. 1. While 
the fact that the passage is borrowed need not cast doubt upon 
the existence of such baths outside the church, it must be borne 
in mind that it does not constitute an original description of 
such baths as existed there. Baths at the church are mentioned 
in the Eusebian Vita Constantin, IV, 59. On the other ancient 
evidence for winter and summer baths, see G. Downey in 
A.J.A. 41: 200, n. 3, 1937, and in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2: 
208, n. 13, Princeton Univ. Press, 1938. 

5.Α Homeric phrase; cf. Odyssey, III, 142. 

5 This sentence and the next two are closely adapted from 
Libanius’ description of Daphne, Orat., XI, 237 (see above, III, 
n. 1). In VI, 4, Heisenberg feels that rots must be added to 
Mesarites’ text for the sake of the rhythm: it is to be noted 
that this article does not appear in the corresponding passage 
in Libanius, which Heisenberg did not know. 

ΤΑ marginal note in the MS. states that the reference is to 
leprosy. Epilepsy and elephantiasis were also both called “the 
Herculean disease” (Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. Ἡράκλειος). Hei- 
senberg suggests that the passage may show that the church 
was within sight of a lobotropheton (see his note, p. 17, ἡ. 1). 
Mesarites’ choice of the epithet may have been influenced by 
the circumstance that Daphne was also called Ἡράκλεις, and 
that this name appears in Libanius’ Antiochikos (Orat., XI, 
233), from which Mesarites borrows heavily in this chapter 
and elsewhere (see above, III, n. 1). On the name of Daphne, 
see C. O. Miiller, Antig. Antioch., 44, n. 14, Gottingen, 1839, 
and L. Hugi, Der Antiochikos des Libanios, 110-111, Diss., 
Freiburg-i. d. S.; Solothurn, Verlag “ Union,” 1919. 

8 Acts 5:15. 


VII 


1 The elementary curriculum, corresponding to the trivium, is 
described here, while the advanced studies, corresponding to the 
quadrivium, are reserved for the close of the ekphrasis (XLII- 
XLIII); see XLII, note 1. The elementary students were 
installed in a colonnaded peribolos (VIII, 2), out of which there 
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and do not form a part of the real excellences which 
individually have been added to the church—these 
things are of such kind and so great in number, and 
are so admirable and so astonishingly precious, and our 
discourse has sufficiently—or, to tell the truth, so far 
as was within its power—proclaimed them. 2. What 
now of the treasure of learning which has its existence 
in it and is a natural part of it—the marrow ? one might 
call this, or the nourishment of the understanding—all 
that is concerned with sacred music and with the array- 
ing of numbers and their extension to infinity and their 
reduction and division, and all that pertains to this 
profession of ours,’ shall all this be left unhonored and 
unmentioned and unsung? 3. On the contrary, for it 
is this in truth which makes the Church, great as it is, 
more venerable. 4. For when one sees some man who 
is seemly in his appearance, but more seemly in care 
concerning his character, and is comely in his dress and 
is well made in his person and figure and so to speak 
personable in all things, so long as one did not look 
at him with ill will or only superficially; and if one 
knew from certain plain signs that this man had an 
educated mind and that in so far as pertains both to 
utterance and to inward thought,* he had reached the 
highest point of training in virtue, both in understanding 
and experience and in skill in the management of affairs, 
then one would not consider such a man praiseworthy 
in external matters, and admire him for these reasons, 
and for his inner qualities pass him by unhonored and 
untested and leave him unadmired; 5. but one would 
rather direct the greater part of one’s admiration to 
his inner qualities, not only because, by his naturally 
incomparable superiorities he has risen above inferior 
things, but because the acquisition of these excellencies 
and successes has not been without trouble and without 


3 


opened “seats of the Muses,” i.e. schools. This peribolos seems 
to have been three-sided, since Mesarites says that grammar was 
taught in the eastern part, which was toward the Church of 
All the Saints (VIII, 1), music in the western part (IX, 1; 
note that this subject was placed at the greatest possible distance 
from the churches themselves) ; and arithmetic in the remaining 
section (X), whose orientation he does not specify. The ad- 
vanced students were installed in the adjoining atrium (pronaos, 
XLI, 1); cf. XLII, note 2. L. Bréhier (L’enseignement classi- 
que et l’enseignement religieux ἃ Byzance, Rev. d’hist. et de 
philosoph. religieuses 1941: 54, ἡ, 1) takes the peribolos of 
VIII, 2 to be the narthex of the Holy Apostles, which, being 
composed (in his estimation) of three galleries, would have 
accommodated the three subjects. Peribolos, however, is not 
(at least to the present writer’s knowledge) applied to a 
narthex. See the discussion of the school at the Church of 
the Apostles by F. Dvornik, Photius et la réorganisation de 
Pacadémie patriarcale, Anal. Boll. 68: 108-125, 1950 (Mél. P. 
Peeters, 2). 

* Odyssey, II, 290; XX, 108. 

* Rhetoric. 

* The reference is to uttered speech and to the speech which 
resides in the mind; cf. Plutarch, Maxime cum principibus philo- 
sopho esse disserendum, 777 B. Mesarites uses the same phrase 
below, XII, 18. 
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labor ; for God, you know, has put sweat before virtue.° 
6. In the same way I think it necessary not to leave 
unproclaimed the inner superiorities of the church, lest 
one do wrong to the subject of our praise in its better 
and more important part. 


VIII. On this side, then, there are open seats of the 
Muses of learning toward the east and toward the 
church, quite close to this one, what has its glory in 
having been founded in the name of all the eternal 
Saints, which the wisest among Emperors, Leo was 
his name, constructed? royally and magnificently and 
with every beauty. 2. In these the teaching of the 
grammarians takes place, and books are spread open 
to lay out the preparatory steps of the study of gram- 
mar, and youthful beginners are constantly reading 
their lessons and pacing up and down through the en- 
closure of the stoa; others are carrying their papers 
under their arms and reciting orally what is written 
in them, since they have previously graven these things 
on the tablets of memory * through continuous reading ; 
others again, who surpass these in years and learning, 
carrying writing-tablets in their hands, rehearse prob- 
lems completely from the beginning, some of which 
they gather wholly from the material which they have 
in their hands, others of which they obtain elsewhere, 
throwing the younger students into confusion and put- 
ting them at a loss. 3. Still others, those who have 
achieved the higher and more complete stages, weave 
webs of phrases and transform the written sense into 
riddles, saying one thing with their tongues, but hiding 
something else in their minds.» 4. And you may see 
still others who sit crouched over syllables and spend 
their whole lives chopping up words and squeezing 
them and shaving little words, who beat little boys and 
because of this power make themselves high and mighty 
and are filled with pride.® 


IX. There, toward the west, you may see hymn- 
singers with little children, almost infants, who lisp and 
have only lately been taken from the breast, who open 


5 Hesiod, Opera, 289. On a Byzantine conception of the 
struggle for the attainment of virtue, see G. Downey, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress of the Byzantine Emperor, Church History 
9: 207-217, 1940, and Ethical themes in the Antioch mosaics, 
ibid. 10: 367-376, 1941. 

VIII 


17 ες, schools, which were commonly called “seats of the 
Muses” (cf. Libanius, Orat., XI, 139). 

2See my article The Church of All Saints (Church of St. 
Theophano) near the Church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 9-10: 301-305, 1956. 

Teo is said to have removed mosaics, marbles and columns 
from the Church of St. Stephen for use in the Church of the 
Apostles and the Church of All the Saints (Patria, p. 280, 18 ff. 
ed. Preger). 

2 Corinth. 3: 3. 

5 Iliad, IX, 313. 

®This sentence is taken almost literally from Themistius, 
Orat., XXI, p. 305, 20-25 ed. Dindorf. 
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their mouths and utter wisdom?‘ and rehearse praise 
for God the King of all, and of His saints who have 
imitated His manner of life and His sufferings. 2. Going 
on a little, you will find lads and young men who have 
just put away their boyhood, sounding forth sweet 
melody and harmonious song from their throats, their 
mouths, their tongues, their lips and their teeth.? 
3. These beat the time with their hands in order to keep 
the voices and the melody in time and train the be- 
ginners, so that they may not slip away from the melodic 
line or drop out of the rhythm or fall away from the 
other voices or sing out of tune.® 


X. Going on not much further you will see those who 
are busy with the art of reckoning.’ How do they close 
their fingers so continuously and as constantly open 
them, quickly curling them next to each other and even 
more quickly sending them off again, and learning, so 
to speak, the art of dancing with their hands and fearing 
the rod, lest, if the hand makes a mistake along with 
the memory, it come to linger fondly on their palms, 
which spread open unwillingly and secretly hollow them- 
selves, when the rod like a bird of prey comes down on 
them with a great whistle and bends them back as it 
strikes them, and takes off the skin and the flesh and 
does not leave without tasting the bones. For these 
men who teach with their hands are a violent race and 
brutal and ungovernable. 2. Indeed you may see most 
of them cutting into the children’s shoulders unmerci- 
fully with whips of bulls’ sinews. This happens for 
no other reason, I think, than that their natures are not 
disciplined and because their calling, by which they have 
lived and in which they have grown old, 15 commonplace 
and rude. 3. Wherefore they always look upon their 
pupils with a wild and angry and bitter eye; and all 
those who are under them are dejected, and tremble 
and are fearful. 


XI. However, every passer-by, seeing the school life 
of the student as described here, wishes to become a 
student and to be a child for his whole life and a 


IX 

* Psalm 8:3; Matt. 21: 16. 

* This enumeration of the vocal organs reflects Mesarites’ 
interest in physiology; see XXXIV, n. 7. 

* Practical instruction in music is described here, theoretical 
instruction below, XLII, 8-9. On the significance of these pas- 
sages in the history of Byzantine music, see the commentary 
below. 

x 


*On the method of reckoning in which the fingers of either 
hand represent various numbers when held in various positions, 
see the detailed study, with illustrations, by J.-G. Lemoine, Les 
anciens procédés de calcul sur les doigts en Orient et en Occi- 
dent, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 6: 1-58, 1932, followed by 
G. 5. Colin, Un texte inédit d’Ibn Bundid sur la dactylonomie, 
ibid., 59-60. See also the arithmetical letters of Nikolaos 
Rhabdas, ed. by P. Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques 4: 90-96, 
Toulouse-Paris, Privat, 1920, and T. L. Heath, A history of 
Greek Mathematics 2: 551-552, Oxford, 1921. 
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learner. 2. And all fathers who have tender affection 
for their children, send their children to these studies, 
some here, and some elsewhere; and some, who have 
chosen to live with their brothers as one,’ showing 
towards those born after them the affection of second 
fathers, because they are more advanced in years, send 
their brothers; and others, whom the proverb “an evil 
neighbor is a great calamity” ? does not fit, send their 
neighbors; and others, who would exchange the beauty 
of friendship for everything else because of the trust- 
worthy and honest bearing of friends toward one an- 
other, send their acquaintances and friends; and, in a 
word, all bring their sons, brothers, friends and acquaint- 
ances from all quarters and from the city as well as to 
this home of the Muses. 3. And the seats are full of 
the children, and the benches, and there is a twittering 
of children round about the Church as though they 
were some kind of musical birds, and the Church within 
echoes with them, not with a distorted echo, as in the 
mountains, but a kind of melodious sweet echo, as 
though one heard angels sing. 


INVOCATION OF THE APOSTLES 


XII. Now however it is time for us to proceed in 
our description to the things within the Church and to 
look at the things there with the eyes of sense and to 
understand them with the eyes of the spirit.t For the 
spirit is wont to advance from those things which are 
perceived by the senses, and, led by the lesser faculty, 
to understand ultimate things and to penetrate to the 
secret places, to which the faculty which leads it is in no 
wise able to come.? 2. But now do you stand with me 
and lay hold, along with me, of the present description, 
you Apostles of the Lord, fellow-workers in His glad 
tidings and laborers in His vineyard, since my care and 
my zealous labor are for you. 3. Let one of you, like 
a cloud, besprinkle me with eloquence, another with 
wisdom, and another with understanding, which you 
draw, as into a jar, from the never-failing divine spring 
of the gifts of the Spirit, so that I may see a perfect gift 
coming down to me from above, from you, and, through 
you, from the Father of Lights. 4. Except the Lord, 
through you, build this house for me, which I purpose 
to build with words for material and with the skill of 
my mind, so that I and every lover of the Apostles may 
be able, through it, to see more clearly and more purely 


XI 
1 Psalm 132 (133): 1. 
3 Hesiod, Opera, 346. 
3 The phrasing of this sentence is a reminiscence of Libanius, 
Orat., XI, 186. 
XII 
1 Cf. the Liturgy of St. James in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
eastern and western 1: p. 49, 24, Oxford, 1896. 
? Matt. 20: 1. 
5 Cf. James 1: 17. 
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the beauty of this house of yours, my human thoughts 
and words, which build it, will have labored in vain. 

5. So do thou, Peter, the rock of the profession of 
Christ and of the faith, on which Christ founded His 
church,® sustain my mind and my purpose, and grant 
that for the remainder of the labor of building I may 
lay a well proportioned and unyielding foundation in 
my discourse. 

6. Paul, thou mouth of the Lord, provide my tongue 
and my mind with eloquence ὅ through the fire of the 
Spirit, and change my reckless words to fair ones. And 
strike the eyes of my mind with lightning, as thou wast 
thyself struck with light, not because I am journeying 
to the city of Damascus or desiring to bind the saints 
and carry them off to Jerusalem,’ but because I seek 
to bring them to this Church and to prayer and suppli- 
cation to the Christ who was once persecuted by you and 
to the rest of His disciples. 7. Give me the true word 
when I open my mouth and grant that my understanding 
may come to completion in thy name 8 without blemish. 

8. Luke, companion of the journeys of Christ and 
Paul, be my companion as I set off to make this tour 
all around the Church on the wings of words. Do not 
refuse these prayers to thee, but be my helper and give 
me a tiny drop of the grace in speech which was granted 
by God to thee. 

9. Matthew and Mark, may the beginnings of my 
present discourse be glad tidings, and may God grant 
that my prayers may fall on the ears of those who are 
willing to hear them, so that I may myself enjoy a 
little of the blessed state of those who speak as you do. 

10. John, friend of Christ, virginal theologian,® thou 
wast called son of thunder 15 by Him because of the 


* Psalm 126 (127) : 1. Mesarites uses the so-called “ Byzan- 
tine list” of the Apostles, in which Luke and Mark are substi- 
tuted for Jude and James the Less. 

> Matt. 16: 18. 

δ Literally, “ Provide my tongue and my mind with a mouth.” 

7 Acts 9:1 ff. 

δ Here there is a play on words, Παῦλος---παῦλα, which cannot 
be reproduced. 

ἡ John is called “in every way maidenly” in the description 
of the Transfiguration, XVII, 5. The tradition that John 
was a virgin, and therefore was loved the more by the Lord, 
appears in Nonnus’ Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, XIX, 
26-27 = P.G., XLITII, 904 Β ; Jerome, Adv. Jovinianum, I, 26= 
P.L., XXIII, 258A; Augustine, In Ioannis Evangelium, Tract. 
CXXIV, xxi, 7=P.L., XXXV, 1976; in the Liturgy of the 
Abyssinian Jacobites said to have been compiled by Basil of 
Antioch, F. E. Brightman, Liturgies eastern and western 1: 
217, 20, Oxford, 1896; in the Syriac History. of John, ed. by 
W. Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 2: 10, London, 
1871; cf. also J. Ficker, Die Darstellungen der Apostel in der 
altchristl. Kunst 32-33, Leipzig, 1887. This tradition is probably 
connected with the high value placed on chastity and celibacy in 
men which is indicated in Apocal. 14: 1-5. Below (XXXV, 1) 
in another context Mesarites refers to the apostles as “ virgins.” 

*® Mark 3:17; the reference is also to the thunder frequently 
mentioned in connection with the writing of the Apocalypse, 
4:5; 6:1; 8:5; 10:3; 11:19; 14:2; 16:18: 19:6. See also 
below, XLIII, 8. The same tradition appears in the apocryphal 
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lofty and mighty sound of the science of divine things 
which was granted to thee, through which thou hast 
thundered at the ears of unbelievers and dost still 
thunder today. 11. Give my tongue too a sweet and 
pleasing sound, and moisten its dryness with a tiny 
drop from the waters flowing with life, from which thou 
hast eagerly drunk, as thou leanest on the bosom of 
Christ, the unquenchable spring of very Wisdom.*? 

12. Andrew, first called,’? since I too have been as 
I believe first called to this undertaking,** make me 
courageous “ἢ and firm and enduring for the completion 
of the undertaking. 

13. Thomas, banish to perdition that doubt which 
possesses my soul through the wiles of Satan who ever 
envies fair things and seeks to forbid me to finish my 
undertaking because of the difficulty of the work; but 
banish with it those who say one thing with their 
tongues and hide something else in their minds,’* who 
are white and black at once,1® seeming white so far as 
the outward man is affected, and showing the white 
and pure character of friendship, and, so to speak, clad 
with it outwardly, but black within, in their hearts which 
sit in ambush, full of envy and abuse and anger and 
darkness. 

14. Philip, climb up to the four-horsed chariot of 
my mind and sit there as once thou did in the chariot 
of the Queen of Ethiopia’s eunuch Candace 17 and now 
guide my mind—I pray thee this—to the complete 
execution of the work which I have begun. 15. For I 
too try to encompass the subject in my discourse accord- 
ing to my power and so to speak I read the book of the 
description of the shrine but I do not entirely under- 
stand it, that is, not as is fitting, and I cannot put it 


Acts of John by Prochorus; cf. R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apotelgeschichten 1: 394 (cf. 362), Braunschweig, 1883-1890. 

11 John 13: 23. 

12 Matt. 4:18; Mark 1:16; John 1:40. Cf. Mesarites’ 
account of the disputation of 30 Aug. 1206, ed. A. Heisenberg, 
Sitz.-Ber. der Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., philosoph.-philolog. u. 
histor. KI., 1923, 2. Abh., p. 24, 14. 

18 Τῃ spite of his statement here, Mesarites probably knew 
Constantine’s ekphrasis (cf. Heisenberg, p. 7). Either Mesart- 
tes’ words are rhetorical, or (more likely) he considered that 
Constantine’s verses were so slight in comparison with his own 
impressive discourse that they were not worth taking into 
account. 

14 There is a play on words, ’Avdpéas—dvdpixés, which cannot 
be reproduced in translation. 

16 Thad, IX, 313. 

16 The sense is, “ banish those who try to seem white when 
they are really black.” 

17 The queen’s name is given by error to the eunuch, who is 
not named in the description of the incident in Acts 8: 27 ff. 
Misunderstanding, which probably arose from the peculiar word- 
order of Acts 8:27, and from the unfamiliarity of the name, had 
similar results elsewhere; in the apocryphal Acts of Philip, for 
example, it is written that Philip “came to the sea in the 
borders of the Candaci” (M. R. James, The Apocryphal New 
Testament 442, Ch. III, 33, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924); cf. 
Grohmann, art. “ Kandakoi,” R. E. 10: 1859, and Lipsius, op. cit. 
22 2, ἢ; 137. 
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together with an understanding which is worthy of 
the subject. 


16. James, thy wanderings were cut short by the 
sword *® which made thee a wanderer across heaven 19 
and caused thee to sit beside Him for whom thou hast 
suffered this blow. Do thou with the sword of the Spirit 
cut out the heavy and earthy quality of my discourse, 
which draws it down to earth and causes it to creep 
along the ground, and does not permit the buoyance 
and refinement of the discourse to rise toward heaven ; 
and do thou show forth my mind as one which traverses 
heaven and my discourse as one which takes wing 
through the air. 


17. Simon, thou man of emulation, smite upon me, 
for the completion of this my undertaking, a worthy 
spur of that envy, with which in thy envy thou didst 
envy thy Lord.*° 


18. Bartholomew, thou art nailed to the Cross 
through which the gates of paradise were opened for 
thee.*?. Prepare my mind to be nailed to the sights 
which are to be seen about this cross-formed Church, 
so that it may gaze upon them tranquilly and may not 
be drawn off by any of the things which seek to distract 
it; thus through being nailed on it, and through observ- 
ing it carefully, the paradise which is depicted in the 
beauty of the Church and in its many-colored pictures 
may be opened to it, so that it may enter and gaze on 
the things within and may, so far as it can, furnish 
for the understanding of its appreciative and grateful 
hearers a clear conception, through the description in 
pen and ink, of the outwardly expressed and inwardly 
contained meaning.*? 


THE PLAN OF THE CHURCH.! THE PANTOKRATOR 


XIII. This Church, O spectators, is in its great size 
the greatest and in its beauty the most beautiful, as 
you see, and adorned by its great artistry and brilliancy, 
is an indescribable loveliness, an unimaginable creation, 
a work of art of human hands surpassing human thought, 
visible to the eye but incomprehensible to the mind. 
2. It does not please the senses more than it impresses 
the mind. For it fills the sight with the beauty of its 
colors and: by the golden gleam of its mosaics, and 


18 Aets 12: 2. 

15 Constantine of Rhodes applies this epithet to the Church of 
St. Sophia, v. 359. 

*°T.e., smite me with the spur of envy, but let this envy be 
praiseworthy zeal. Mesarites puns on the epithet “the Zealot”’ 
which was applied to Simon (Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13). 

*2 Cf. Luke 23: 43. 

22 See above, VII, n. 4. 


XIII 


* Constantine of Rhodes shows more interest in the archi- 
tecture than Mesarites (cf. Heisenberg, p. 138) and a greater 
appreciation of it. Mesarites on the other hand was more 
interested in the mosaics, which Constantine treats only briefly. 
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strikes the intelligence through its surpassing size and 
skilful construction.? 

3. This Church, then, as we see it, is raised on five 
stoas,* not, however, in the manner of that pool of 
Solomon at the Sheep-gate,* because no crowd of the 
sick lies in it, waiting for the angel to trouble the waters, 
but instead a crowd of those who are strong in Christ 
and valiant to do mighty deeds through the power of 
the Spirit, who wait indeed for the last trumpet call 
from the angel, through which they who dwell in this 
shrine ὅ of five stoas will rise up from their tombs as 
though from couches.’ 4. Now the architect brought 
each of the stoas to completion in the shape of a perfect 
hemisphere. 5. The stoas, however, are not all stretched 
out at length, or unfolded side by side, but four of 
them have their foundations in the form of a cross, and 
face toward the four quarters of our earth, to the east, 
I mean, and the west and the north and the sea;* 
while the other in the center stands up above them, and 
the direction of this one faces toward heaven,’ calling 
on the heavenly God-Man, I believe, to descend to it 
and through it, as though from heaven, and, in His 
portrayed form, to gaze down upon all of the sons of 
men, who by His command dwell upon the earth, but 
possess their commonwealth in heaven.® 6. And like 
a square-cut stone or a geometric outline, it [the central 
hall] binds the other four to itself and binds them to 
each other as well, and stands there as a kind of media- 
tor and a reconciler of those which formerly were 
separated from each other, in this, I believe, imitating 
the mediator between God and man, who is portrayed 
in the midst of it [the central hall], Christ, truly the 
square-cut stone,'° who bound together those things 
which formerly were far divided, and who through Him- 


3 Mesarites’ praise of the church is conventional. However, 
at least some Byzantine observers had a very fair understanding 
of the elements of excellence in architectural design (cf. O. 
Wulff, Das Raumerlebnis des Naos im Spiegel der Ekphrasis, 
B.Z. 30: 531-539, 1929/30). 

8 The heroon of Justinian is likewise described in comparison 
with the pool of Solomon at the Sheep Gate, below, XL, 2. στοά 
meant basically any type of structure which contained pillars 
(cf. G. Downey, The architectural significance of the use of 
the words stoa and basilike in classical literature, A.J.A. 41: 
194-211, 1937); it is characteristic that Mesarites uses στοά to 
denote not only the central hall and the four arms of the church 
(XV, 1; XVII, 1-2; XXIX, 1; XL, 2) but also the colonnades 
which ran around the arms (XXXVII, 5-6). Zonaras calls 
the Mausoleum of Constantine a stoa, XIII, 4, 28, p. 25, 1. 

* John 5: 2-9. 

5 St. Andrew, St. Luke, St. Timothy, and St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Gregory the Theologian (see below, XXXVIIT). 

® Thess. 4: 16. 

7 The Sea of Marmara was at the south of the Church. 

8 The four arms face the points of the compass, while the 
central hall faces upward. 

9 Philipp. 3:20. Mesarites introduces this theme again at the 
beginning of XIV. 

1° Cf. 1 Peter 2:6; Ephes. 2:20; Acts 4:11; LXX Isaiah 
28:16; Psalm 117 (118):22. See further A. Ehrhardt, Vir 
bonus quadrato lapidi comparatur, Harv. Theol. Rev. 38: 177- 
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self drew us, who were formerly His foes, to His own 
Father and our God. 7. Beginning with Him, as though 
from a kind of kentron 1 against which, to use a daring 
phrase, it would have been difficult for a Paul to kick,” 
one can see a circle drawn about the edge of the hemi- 
sphere, and lines drawn, so to speak, to the outer border 
of the circle; for if a point or a center is given, and a 
radius, it is possible to inscribe a circle, as the geo- 
metricians say. 8. And the lines are not plain, but 
they please the senses and impress the mind by their 
varied colors and the brilliance of the gold and the 
brightness of their hues. 9. One can see them indeed, 
as they took their beginning, unseparated, from a sort 
of sphere of the sun, when it was at the zenith,?* that 15, 
a kind of iris-colored light shining in a circle around 
the Sun of Justice,** through which I believe the artist 
wished to depict the form of the halo in the clouds, and 
then coming down to an end at the circular periphery 
of the hemisphere. 


THE PANTOKRATOR 


XIV. This dome? shows in pictured form the God- 
Man Christ, leaning and gazing? out as though from 
the rim of heaven,’ at the point where the dome begins,* 


193, 1945, and E. E. Le Bas, Was the corner-stone of Scripture 
a pyramidion?, Pal. Explor. Quart. 78: 103-115, 1946. 

1 ΤῊ pun on κέντρον, meaning “spur” and “center of a 
circle,” also includes an allusion to Christ as the κέντρον of the 
Church (cf. Acts 9:5; 26:14). The play appears again in 
the use of éyxevrpos, below, §9. The pun is used again in 
XXXII, 1. 

12 Acts 9:5; 26: 14. 

18 ἔγκεντρος is a play upon κέντρον above, ὃ 7. 

**On Christ as the Sun of Justice, see below, XV, 1. On 
the phraseology, cf. Apocal 10: 1. 


XIV 


*On the symbolism of this representation of Christ, see A. 
Frolow, Deux églises byzantines d’aprés des sermons peu connus 
de Léon VI le Sage, Etudes bys. 3: 50, 62, 1945. Mesarites 
follows the not unusual practice of calling a dome both σφαῖρα 
(here and in XV, 1) and ἡμισφαιρίον (XIII, 4 and 9). On this 
usage, see G. Downey, On some post-classical Greek archi- 
tectural terms, T.A.P.A. 77: 22-34, 1946. 

* παρακύπτω means that the image seems both to lean out 
and to gaze; the word is evidently a reminiscence of Cant. 2: 9, 
παρακύπτων διὰ τῶν θυρίδων, which is quoted below in this 
chapter, §2. In St. Sophia, the spot in the gallery from which 
the emperor viewed the services when attending informally was, 
at least in the tenth century, called the παρακυπτικόν (see E. H. 
Swift, Hagia Sophia 134-135, New York, 1940). 

7 ws ἐξ οὐρανίας ἄντυγος, literally “as though from the heavenly 
rim”; the dome, as often, is thought of as representing heaven, 
and Christ is thought of as leaning out over the rim of heaven 
itself. ἄντυξ, employed here in its ordinary sense, is often used, 
in a quasi-technical sense, to mean the drum or ring of masonry 
upon which a dome rested: or the curve of an arch, or a curve 
in plan; cf. Paul. Silent., St. Sophia, 187, 370, 419, 458, 481, 
483, 516, 612-3, 813, 864; Ambon, 192 (cf. Downey, op. cit., 
28-29). Hence these words may have contained, for Mesarites 
and his readers, a double sense. Christ gazed out over the rim 
of heaven, and also out over the rim of the dome which repre- 
sented heaven. 
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toward the floor of the Church and everything in it, but 
not with His whole body or in His whole form. This 
I think was very wisely done by the artist as he turned 
the matter over in his mind and revealed the very clever 
conclusion of his intelligence through his art to those 
who do not observe superficially, because for one thing, 
I believe, we now know in part as though in a riddle, 
and in a glass, the things concerning Christ ® and in 
accord with Christ, and for another thing the God-Man 
will appear to us from heaven at the time of His second 
sojourn on earth, though the space of time until that 
coming has never yet been wholly measured,’ and _ be- 
cause He himself dwells in heaven in the bosom of His 
Father ® and together with His own Father will return 
to men on earth according to that saying that “1 and 
my Father will come and make our abode with him.” ὃ 
2. Wherefore one can see Him, to use the words of the 
Song,’ looking forth at the windows, leaning out as 
far as His navel through the lattice ** at the summit 
of the dome like an earnest and vehement lover. 

3. His head is of the same size as the body which 15 
depicted as far as the navel ; His eyes, to those who have 
achieved a clean understanding, are gentle and friendly 
and instil the joy of contrition in the souls of the pure 
in heart and of the poor in spirit.‘*° For the eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous, as the psalmist says.” 
4, His look is gentle and wholly mild, turning neither 


ὁ ἀρχή means the upper part of the dome, where the curve 
begins. In §2 below Christ is said to lean out “through the 
lattice at the summit of the dome.” ταύτης refers to σφαῖρα 
rather than to ἄντυγος. On the construction, see below, XVI, 
n. 46. 

> Cf. 1 Cor. 13: 12. 

° Luke 24:19; Acts 18:25; 28: 31. 

7On the Byzantine conception of the second advent of Christ 
and the end of the world, see A. A. Vasiliev, Medieval ideas of 
the end of the world: West and East, Byz. 16: 462-502, 1942-43. 

δ John 1: 18. 

° John 14: 23. 

a9 ἀξ ὦ 29: 

11 Heisenberg renders διὰ τοῦ. . . δικτνωτοῦ “Durch die 
Offnung,’’ which does not convey the full sense of the allusion. 
In the LXX, the phrase is διὰ τῶν δικτύων, literally “through 
the lattices.” δικτυωτός as an adjective means “latticed,” and 
used as a substantive (as here) τὸ δικτυωτόν = θυρὶς δικτνωτός, 
“Jattice-window,” which is essentially the meaning of the pas- 
sage in the LXX. The basic meaning of Mesarites’ words seems 
to be that the figure of the Pantokrator, looking down from the 
summit of the dome, is like the figure of the Youth in Cant. 2:9 
“looking through the windows, peering through the lattices.” 
Heisenberg’s rendering, then, is more suited to the passage in 
the opening sentence of the chapter, where Christ is said to be 
leaning and gazing out ὡς ἐξ οὐρανίας ἄντνγος, than to the quota- 
tion which Mesarites employs in the present passage. The idea 
of Christ looking down from the summit of the dome as though 
through an opening has been established in § 1 (where Mesarites 
uses παρακύπτω in reminiscence of Cant. 2:9), and in the present 
passage the allusion to the windows and the lattice is evidently 
more literary than architectural or iconographical. 

12 Matt. 5: 3,8; Luke 6: 20. 

18 Psalm 33 (34): 16; 1 Peter 3: 12. 
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to the left nor the right,’* but wholly directed toward 
all at once and at the same time toward each individually. 
5. Such are those eyes to those who have a clean under- 
standing ; 15 to those, however, who are condemned by 
their own judgment they are scornful and hostile and 
boding of ill; the face is wrathful, terrifying, stern and 
filled with hardness, for the face of the Lord is of this 
fashion for evildoers.’® 6. The right hand blesses those 
who are straight in their paths and warns those who are 
not straight and so to speak sends them back and turns 
them from their disorderly way. %. The left hand, 
spreading its fingers as far as possible from each other, 
supports the Gospel of Him who holds it, and grasps 
it closely and as it were rests it on the left side of the 
breast, and by the resting of it there procures no small 
relief from the burden.’ A little of this thought the 
hand also lends to its arm, exhorting it as it were, to 
take up the load so far as it can of this light and easily- 
cherished 185 burden, which one might not unfittingly 
call the burden of the Gospel. 8. The robe of the God- 
Man is colored more with blue than with gold, warning 
all by the hand of the painter not to wear brilliant 
clothing or to seek purple and linen and scarlet and 
hyacinth, or to go dressed in luxurious robes, but to 
follow Paul when he says, “not with braided hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array,’ ?® and “ having food 
and raiment let us be therewith content.” °° 


THE COMMUNION OF THE APOSTLES 2 


XV. There support and hold up this [411,2 which 
can really be called the dome of Heaven ® since the Sun 
of Justice * shines in it, the light which is above light, 
the Lord of Light, Christ, four arches, which are, so 
to speak, Atlas-like pillars and arms,’ taking their in- 


*42 Kings 22: 2. 

151 Tim. 3:9. 

16 Psalm 33 (34): 17; 1 Peter 3: 12. 

τ Cf. Matt. 11: 29-30; see below, XX, 3, also the Liturgy of 
St. Basil in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western 1: 
314, 19, Oxford, 1896. 

15 There is a play on words, εὐάγκαλος---εὐάγγελος, which it is 
not possible to reproduce; cf. below, XX, 3. 

151 Tim. 2:9. 

591 Tim. 6:8. 

XV 

* Matt. 26: 17-29; Mark 14: 12-25; Luke 22: 7-23. 

* The central part of the church, here called a στοά, differed 
from the four arms (called στοαί above, XIII, 3 and 5) in 
having no colonnaded side-aisles; but the essential characteristic 
of a στοά, to the Byzantine mind, was the presence of columnar 
supports, and the presence of the great piers in the central part 
of the church fulfilled this condition. The section of the nave 
of St. Sophia in front of the bema is called a stoa by Canta- 
cuzene, Hist., III, p. 29, 23 ff. Bonn ed. See above, XIII 3, n. 3. 

* See above, XIII, n. 9, XIV, ἢ. 4. 

“On Christ as the Sun of Justice, see above, XIII, 9. 

" aides is the subject of both ὑποστηρίζουσι and ὑπανέχουσιν, 
and the phrase ἀτλαντικοί τινες οἷον κίονες τὲ καὶ βραχίονες stands 
in apposition to the subject ; σχοῦσαι modifies ἁψίδες. Ordinarily 
avis is applied only to an arch or vault and does not include 
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tervals from one another in the form of a four-sided 
figure with equal sides, and deriving the strength of 
their construction from the firmness of the whole figure.® 

2. The arch at the east shows us the actual distribu- 
tion with His own hands of the own Body and Blood of 
Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, which the Savior 
made as He was going out to His willing and glorious 
and life-giving death? to His blessed table-companions 
and followers. 3. There is depicted 8 an upper chamber ὃ 
of blue and purple composed of different colored stones 
fixed together, with gold glistening among them and 
shining out with the other colors. 4. The draperies vie 
with the richness of the chamber; the dining-room 15 
strewn with Egyptian carpets, the table is covered with 
a cloth woven from equal parts of gold bearing scarlet, 
and Christ Himself, the sacrificer and the sacrifice, 
stands at the table as though at an altar. For an altar 
indeed is this mystic and holy table, on which, accord- 
ing to him of the golden tongue,*® Christ lies slain. 
5. And He slays Himself in unseen fashion, Himself 
sacrificing Himself and not waiting for the hands of the 
crucifiers. He sheds His blood into the cup which He 
holds in front of Himself with His hands. 6. And He 
gives them to eat of His flesh, first tasting it Himself. 
‘With desire,’ He says, “1 have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer’ *? lest through the 
unwonted nature of the food... . 


the supports. Here, however, Mesarites extends the meaning 
of the word for the sake of a graphic image, and although arches 
could, strictly speaking, be likened only to the arms of Atlases, 
he applied to the arches the epithet ‘“ Atlas-like,” which intro- 
duces the image of the supports which represented the trunks 
of the Atlases. Since the comparison is purely literary (as is 
indicated especially by the adverbial use of οἷον), there can be 
no implication, in the use of the word κίονες, as to the plan or 
construction of the supports of the arches. Mesarites was not, 
at this point, interested in giving a detailed account of the con- 
struction and appearance of the supports. He merely wished to 
indicate that the arches and their supports together “looked like 
Atlases.” Constantine (vv. 617 ff.) describes the piers in some- 
what similar terms. 

‘Literally, “having their strong construction through the 
firmness of the figure.” σύμπηξις here and below (XXXVIII, 2) 
contains the idea of strength of construction, a natural develop- 
ment of its simpler meaning of “method of construction.” 
Mesarites chooses this elliptical construction to bring out the 
idea of the figures mutually supporting and bracing one another. 

7 Cf. the similar phrases in the Liturgies of St. James and of 
St. Basil, F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1: 
pp. 51, 22-23; 404, 27, Oxford, 1896. 

8 Heisenberg renders ὑπεζωγράφηται “es ist im Hintergrund 
dargestellt”; below (XXIV, 2) he translates the same word 
“ist unten vom Maler gezeichnet.” These renderings, for which 
no parallels are recorded in the lexica, may read too much into 
the word, which in both passages had no more force than its 
usual sense of “depict.” Heisenberg gives it this simple mean- 
ing in the third passage in which Mesarites uses it, XII, 18, 
though in XXIV, 2 it might well mean “ personify.” 

® Mark 14:15; Luke 22: 12. 

10 Chrysostom, De cruce et latrone Hom. 1, 1=P.G. XLIX, 
400. 

11 Luke 22:15 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION : 


XVI. [...may my description find favor from the 
Logos so that through]? its most divine power ® it may 
be so to speak transfigured and altered to greater clarity 
and may not suffer anything as those disciples suffered 
who went up with Him who were blinded ὁ by that cloud 
of light which overshadowed them, in both the eyes 
of the mind and those of the body, and fell down on 
their faces to the ground, having never seen anything 
more light than that glory ® and not knowing clearly 
what it was which was being done, but as though de- 
ranged in their wits and as though perceiving these 
events in a deep sleep and supposing that what was 
accomplished was an illusive dream rather than a vision 
of reality. 2. For if Peter, who among them saw God 
most clearly, barely kept himself awake, so far as he 
could, and in a certain dim fashion both saw and heard 
Moses and Elias prophesying His end, which He was 
to fulfill in Jerusalem, and ventured to advise that three 
tents’ should be pitched, one for Moses and one for 
Elias and one for the Savior Christ, who stretches 
heaven as a tent,® since he suspected the murderous 
passion of the Jews, not knowing what he said, though 
shortly before he had received the revelation of the 
unutterable mysteries from God the Father,® what then 
might happen to this discourse of mine, which has not, 
before the ascent, accustomed itself little by little to the 
dazzling rays of that strange light and to sustained 
contemplation of it, but flinches from gazing at it 
directly, lest the eyes of the mind be blinded by the 
insufferable beams of the dazzling light and be unable 


XVI 


* Matt. 17: 1-13; Mark 9:2-13; Luke 9: 28-36. 
part of this chapter 1s missing in the manuscript. 

* The restoration is made by Heisenberg on the basis of the 
thought expressed below in § 2. 

* Mesarites regularly employs θειότερος in the sense of “ most 
divine,” “ quite divine,” “very divine.” In most cases the super- 
lative sense seems indicated, though it is naturally not always 
possible to be certain; see XVI, 8, 13, 15; XXV, 1; XX XVIII, 
3; XX XIX 10; XLIII, 5. This usage reflects the tendency to 
use the comparative for the relative superlative: A. N. Jannaris, 
An historical Greek grammar, § 514, p. 148; cf. § 1190, p. 317, 
London, 1897, and F.-M. Abel, Grammaire du grec biblique, 
§ 37k, p. 152, Paris, Gabalda, 1927. In Mesarites, the usage is 
plainest in his employment of @edrepos, though it may appear 
also in περιεργότερον (adverbially), XX VI, 7; XXVIII, 23. In 
XXXIX, 2, τὸ πολυχωρητότερον may mean “ the rather capacious 
nature.” That some of these occurrences are not to be in- 
terpreted too literally is suggested by Mesarites’ calling Mark 
ὁ τῶν ἀποστόλων θειότατος (XXI, 5): there is no logical ex- 
planation for this epithet as applied to Mark, and as Heisenberg 
suggests in his note ad loc. (p. 44, n. 2) the superlative may 
represent simply a literary intensification of the epithet θεῖος 
which is regularly applied to the apostles. 

* Literally, ‘ overcome.” 

° Or “ vision.” 

δ Odyssey, XIX, 547; XX, 90; see below, ὃ 3. 

* “ Tabernacles.” 

5 Isaiah 40: 22. 

® Matt. 16: 17. 


The first 
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to meet these actions face to face, and flee as fast as it 
can from the mountain and leave these things unspoken 
and unheralded? 8. For see what has happened with 
the chief and chosen ones of the disciples, how, not 
being able to endure at all the rays which came, as 
though from the most brilliant cloud, from the color 
of the flesh of the divine hypostasis which dwelt in the 
unapproachable light, they pressed themselves to the 
ground, how they at once fell headlong on the earth, 
covering their faces with their hands, as they looked 
without protection on the unbearable strength of the 
light, and without preparation encountered the strange 
nature of the wonder. Later, after a suitable time, when 
they realized that what they saw being done was not 
an illusive dream but a vision of reality,’° Peter, the 
most vehement, springing up from the ground, since 
he could,!! suggested the pitching of the tents, and 
though stricken in his mind, and with his senses taken 
from him, seemed to speak words, while James and 
John, the sons of thunder,}” seemed rather to be stricken 
with thunder and not to have the strength to rise from 
the earth. 4. And the one of them who was older. Tames, 
partly rising with difficulty on his knee, and supporting 
his still heavy head with his left arm, still has the 
greater part of his body nailed to the ground, while his 
right hand he holds closely to his eyes, like one who, 
waking from deep sleep, somewhere in the onen air at 
the hour of noon in high summer, seeks immediately to 


1° Odyssey, XIX, 547; XX, 90; see above, §1. Note that 
Mesarites describes two phases of action, viz. the disciples press- 
ing themselves to the ground, and later rising or attempting to 
rise. Similar technique is used in his description of the Women 
at the Tomb (Ch. XXVIII), in which the women are first 
described “ seated over against the tomb” (ὃ 3) and then rising 
up from their places and going to the tomb (§8) to converse 
with the angel. 

11 The context shows that in writing ὡς εἶχεν Mesarites was 
using ἔχω = possum and that he meant that Peter was the only 
one of the three apostles who was able to rise; the phrase thus 
means “as he (alone) was able (to rise).” Mesarites has 
already remarked that Peter was “the strongest (of them) ” 
and he goes on immediately to tell how James and John seemed 
not to have the strength to rise; James got up with difficulty 
as far as one knee, but John remained on the ground as though 
sleeping. Further indication of Mesarites’ intention to dis- 
tinguish between the attitudes of Peter and James appears in 
his use of ἐξαναστάς of Peter’s action and of διαναστάς of James’ 
action. When the two verbs are used together, in this kind of 
context, the former (with éé-) indicates complete action, while 
the latter (with d:a-) indicates only partly completed action. 
This interpretation of the passage escaped Heisenberg, who 
renders ὡς εἶχεν “ soweit er konnte.” While this is a possible 
meaning of the phrase if considered out of the context, Heisen- 
berg, in adopting it, seems to have overlooked the distinction 
which Mesarites expressly makes between the strength and will 
of Peter and those of his two companions, and seems also to 
have overlooked the significant variation between the verbs 
ἐξαναστάς and d:avacrds. Heisenberg may have been led (per- 
haps unconsciously) to adopt this interpretation by the subse- 
quent description of James rising par:‘ly from the ground. For 
a different use of the phrase, see XXII, 4, with ἢ. 7. 

22 Mark 3:17; see above, XII, 10. 
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look toward the sun, but is wise enough to protect his 
eyes with the shadow of his hand, in fear lest these 
lights of the body 15 suffer from it. 5. John however 
does not wish to look up at all, but like an undistracted 
man, without cares, and in every way maidenly 1} and 
like Jacob a plain man,?* desiring to dwell on Thabor 
as in a house, seems to lie there in deep sleep, wishing 
to know nothing save to love Jesus and beyond that 
to be loved very much by him. 


6. And in this fashion the earth holds the disciples. 
The space in the air supports a cloud of light and in the 
midst of this bears Jesus, made more brilliant than the 
sun, as though generated like another light from His 
Father’s light, which as though with a cloud is joined 
to the nature of man. 7. For a cloud, it is written, and 
darkness were about Him," and the light produces this 
[cloud] through the transformation of the higher nature 
to the lower, because of this union which surpasses all 
understanding and is of an unspeakable nature. 8. On 
each side of Him, [the space in the air bears in the 
midst of the cloud]** Moses and Elias, the branches 15 
of the prophets, that Moses who was given like God 
to Pharaoh,’® who tested Egypt with the plagues sent 
by God, who parted the Red Sea with his rod and 
led the countless multitude of people through the water 
as though over dry land, who spoke with God on Sinai. 
as though a man conversed with his friend, whose face 
was glorified brighter than the rays of the sun 29 be- 
cause God descended to him and spoke to him,?? who 
then saw the back parts of God,?? but now sees Him 
face to face ** in the flesh as He speaks with him and 
with Elias of His voluntary departure from the present 
life. and now repeats what had been prophesied con- 
cerning Him darkly and as though in a riddle,?* since 
these things are to have their fulfillment in not many 


18. Matt. 6: 22. 

74 See above, XII, 10. 

*§ Gen. 25: 27, cf. also 28: 10 ff. 

16 Psalm 96 (97) : 2. 

‘’ The original thought has been interrupted by the excursus 
on the cloud. The interrupted sentence is now continued, so 
that Μωσῆν καὶ ᾿Ηλίαν are the objects of φέρει above, 86. The 
words παρ’ ἑκάτερα δὲ τούτου with which the names of the 
prophets are introduced imply that the phrase ἐν ταύτῃ μέσον is 
to be supplied here along with the verb. The description of the 
“space in the air” extends to § 14. 

** Cf. Isaiah 11:1. Heisenberg renders ἀκρέμονας “ Fiirsten,” 
which gives the sense but does not reflect the Biblical allusion 
(which he does not note). Below (δ 12) Elias is called “ the 
foundation of the prophets.” Constantine of Rhodes (v. 906) 
writes of the heart of Judas as “the foundation of the evil 
spirits.” 

15 Exod. 7: 1. 

2° Exod. 34: 29. 

** Literally “because of that most divine descent and con- 


᾿ : ; ae 
— On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see above in this chapter, 
nN. . 


25 Exod. 33: 23. 
251 Cor. 13: 12. 
5:1 Cor. 13: 12. 
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days; 9. that Elias, irresistible in his zeal for the Lord, 
who with merely a word from his mouth closed the rain- 
bringing gates of heaven for three years and twice as 
many months,?> who burned with a blazing fire in his 
heart through his whole life because of the contempt 
which was shown to the true God, and was snatched up 
from earth in the fiery chariot 55. and was translated 
as though to the heavenly places which the Lord rules.*” 
10. And Moses bears in his hands that Book ?° which 
through the number five of its writings, as though 
through the equal number of senses, makes mankind 
better both according to the letter 7° and so to speak 
outwardly ; but Elias bears nothing save that unwrought 
and simple mantle,®° the rough skin, the scripture says, 
which resembles the leather cloaks,** and that girdle 
made in the same fashion, which ever contained and 
mortified his loins.*? 

11. These alone of the prophets stood with Him in 
His glory, because, I believe, of the sublimity of their 
manner of life and of their lofty station. The one of 
them indeed led the whole race of the Hebrews back 
from polytheism and mistreatment in Egypt to the fear 
of God and settled them in a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; °° while the other, many years later, when the 
people of Israel had again fallen away from God and 
had returned, like dogs to their own vomit,** to the 
worship of idols, caused them to change, through the 
fire which he called down from heaven on the burnt 
sacrifices, to consume them, and led them back to the 
worship of God.*> The one had died many years before, 
the other, while he seemed to be snatched up, as though 
to heaven, still was thought to be among the living and 
to be a forerunner of the coming which was foretold by 
all the prophets, even when the two-fold arrival of Him 
who was to come was not plainly understood.*° 12. For 
when He was pleased to appear on earth as God and 
to walk among men, He created the Forerunner, appro- 
priate to Himself, who came a little before Him and 
took his origin from the earth,®* John the illustrious, 
the child of the desert, he who was greater than all 
those born of women; #8 and when He shall come down 
from heaven *° after the fulfillment of this age, then will 
He again think fit *® to send from Heaven His fore- 





*> Kings 17: 1. 
7° 2 Kings 2: 11. 
τι Deut. 11: 12. 

7° The Pentateuch. 

2 Ord 2 6; 

*° The meaning of βιός is made certain by the context: no 
other example has been found. 

11 Kings 19: 13, 19; 2 Kings 2: ὃ, 13-14. 

8° 2 Kings 1:8. 

8. Josh. 5: 6. 

°* Prov. 26: 11. 

°5 1 Kings 18: 37. 

38 John 1: 21, 25. 

°7 John 3: 31. 

88 Matt. 11:11; Luke 7: 28. 

51 Thess. 4: 16. 
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runner, the great Elias, the foundation of the prophets,*! 
the angel become flesh, in a manner fitting to God. 

13. The cloud about Jesus is not heavy with rain, 
not misty, not barren,*- but carries within itself the 
divine seed ; it is no darkened, gloomy cloud. Indeed the 
Light born of Light, the unapproachable Light which 
dwells in it,** is visible in transfigured form, and sheds 
a little of the glory of His most divine ** form upon 
His friends and disciples. 

14. After this fashion is the space in ie air. The 
space above the heads of these figures, that is, in heaven, 
shows nothing else than that Voice with which God the 
Father, as the Savior Christ was baptized and rose 
up out of the water, bore witness to the truth of His 
Sonhood, publicly proclaiming Him with the title of 
beloved Son.** 15. And see, how this [Voice] coming 
down just as if from the summit of the heavenly uni- 
verse *° falls like rain on the still dry and barren souls 
of the disciples, so that in a time of burning thirst,‘ 
I mean of doubt concerning the passion and the resur- 
rection, they might not be in danger of suffering from 
unexpected evils, but might draw into their souls, like 
a spring of some most divine #8 dew and consolation 
and rest, this Voice descending from the Father, as 
inexhaustible sustenance for the journey, since thus 
they do not lose faith in Him who, it has been testified, 
will as a man willingly suffer the extreme of indignities 
for us. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 1 


XVII. But Him whose glory the disciples saw just 
now as He was transfigured on Thabor,? and whose 
end the chiefs of the prophets spoke of, which He was 
going to fulfill in Jerusalem—let us, going along a little 
further in our discourse, see Him hanging on the cross 
in the hall at the east,* thus willingly fulfilling in Gol- 
gotha His end, which was a little before spoken of in 
Thabor by the prophets, and dying His death on the 


τ Note the substitution of the aorist for the future, which can 
be made when the future event is vividly depicted. 

** See above, ὃ 8. 

*? T.e., unproductive. 

51 Tim. 6: 16. 

“* On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see note 3 in this chapter. 

ἐδ Matt. 3:17; Mark 1:11; Luke 3: 22. 

** Note that Mesarites here uses σφαῖρος, meaning the universe, 
not σφαῖρα, which he employs elsewhere to mean a dome (see 
above, XIV, n. 1). Heisenberg, translating “aus dem Gipfel- 
punkt der Kuppel,” did not observe the distinction. 

τ Cf. Psalm 62 (63) : 2; Apocal. 7: 16. 

** On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see note 3 in this chapter. 


XVII 
ea 27: 35-56; Mark 15: 24-41; Luke 23: 33-49; John 19: 
18-30. 

* Heisenberg translates ἐν τῷ παρόντι... Θαβώρ “auf diesem 
Thabor hier.” The context, however, shows that the words 
ἐν τῷ παρόντι are used in the normal adverbial sense. Θαβώρ is 
the genitive of place. 

“1. 6. in the eastern arm of the church, which Mesarites calls 
στοά (on his usage, see XIII, ἢ. 3). 
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cross for us, but appearing in glory again on the cross, 
even though He had neither form nor comeliness * as 
He hung on it and died as a man—He whose willing 
ascent to the cross and crucifixion Moses once of old 
prefigured by nailing and hanging the serpent of brass 
on a pole, so that in our day when a man looks ever 
upon Him, he is in no danger of suffering any evil 
thing.» 2. For we have truly seen our life, the Savior 
Christ, hanging on the cross, and the words of the 
prophets have come to pass and the Savior like the 
ram in the thicket of thorns® or like the lamb which 
takes away the sin of the world’ has been nailed fast 
to the wood of the cross by the descendants of Abraham, 
enduring His death willingly, dressed in a gray gar- 
ment,® this being a sign of suffering and burial, stretch- 
ing out His hands and by this gesture the people of the 
earth everyhere. .. .° 


THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT + 


XVIII. ... from those things which are spoken now, 
is there not agreement with the things which were 
prophesied by them of old, and must we not suppose 
that the divine power and grace are one and the same, 
both that which once cast its shadow? over them and 
that which has lately sojourned in these men and in 
the form of tongues of fire has sat upon each one of 
them?? 2. Do these men indeed not open their mouths 
clearly in parables and utter dark sayings from of old * 
such as we have heard from our fathers the prophets 
but have not understood?® 8. But now we understand 
them through the teaching of these men. Do these men 
also not declare the mighty deeds of the Lord and God 
and Savior Christ who is proclaimed by them, and His 


*Tsaiah 53: 2. 

> John 3: 14-15. A similar talisman against scorpions was set 
up in Antioch by Apollonius of Tyana according to Malalas, 
p. 264, 10-15 Bonn ed.; cf. A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die 
roem. Kaisergesch. bei Malalas 243-249, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1931. 

5 Gen. 22: 13. 

* John 1: 29. 

8 Constantine of Rhodes (v. 928) states that Jesus on the 
cross was γυμνός, which could mean clad in an undergarment. 
Mesarites states (XXV, 4) that during the baptism Jesus was 
γυμνός (cf. also XXXV, 10). Cf. Heisenberg, p. 191. 

9 Here the manuscript breaks off. The thought suggests that 
the remainder of the sentence might have had reference to John 
21:18 (cf. John 12: 32). 

XVIII 

1 Acts 2: 1-41. The first part of this chapter is missing in the 
manuscript. 

2 This was the shining cloud which surrounded persons with 
brightness: Matt. 16:5; Mark 9:7; Luke 9: 34. 

8 The translation of this incomplete sentence as an interroga- 
tion differs from Heisenberg’s understanding of it, but the sense 
seems to be clearly indicated by the context, especially by the 
next sentence, and by the presence of οὐκοῦν, which Heisenberg 
appears not to have taken into account. 

* Psalm 77 (78) : 2; cf. Psalm 48 (49) :5, and Matt. 13: 35. 

> Cf. Psalm 43 (44) : 2. 
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miracles, which as God-man He wrought not in Egypt 
or in the plain of Tanis,® but in all Judaea and the 
country round about it and in this capital of Judaea, 
the city of the Great King, whose name is Jerusalem? 
4, Their teachings breathe the strength of fire which 
consumes the adversary like an easily kindled reed or 
like tow or a faggot which lies near a furnace.’ 5. No 
one dares to gaze at these men, lest the pupils of the 
soul’s eyes should suffer. They angle for all, as though 
with a fishhook, with the tongue and with the clarity 
and sweetness of speech which dwells in it; they draw 
them in, as in a net, with their teaching of the message.* 

6. How many powers has this power of the fishers! 
How skilful is the drawing of this net! Yesterday 1n- 
deed and on the days before that ὃ they caught mute *° 
fish ; but today they have abandoned the taking of fish, 
and they draw up, from the deep of ignorance and 
untruth, that alone among the living things on earth 
which is endowed with intelligence and reason, and by 
the light of truth which is proclaimed by them, they 
bring it to the Savior Christ. 7. After these men we 
all of us follow and, bidding farewell completely to the 
traditions handed down from our fathers, which taught 
us to worship one God, Creator of heaven and earth 
and of all things visible and invisible, we believe instead 
in the word proclaimed by them, which they have added 
to this doctrine, namely that God begat a Son, before 
time was, without flux and without pain,’? equally 
without a beginning and co-eternal and homoousion 
with the Father; and that the Father possesses a holy 
Spirit which appears through the Son and proceeds 
from the same Father ; that He is of a single three-fold 
ousia, and consists of three hypostaseis who are indi- 
visibly divided and inseparably separated, the one by 
reason of their physis, and other by reason of their 
hypostasis.? 8. To whom indeed could God and Father 
have said ‘“‘ Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness,” 18 save to those who were of the same nature 
as Himself and the same power and lordship? 9. For 
the most peculiar image of God Himself which was 
granted to the first-created was the lordship and the 
rule over all things on earth,‘* which was a token of 
the one holy Trinity which existed before all beginning ; 
for “ All things,” says David,’® “are thy servants.” 


ὃ Psalm 77 (78) : 12. 

*LXX Dan. 3: 46. 

5 Marke 1: 17. 

® Literally, “for three days before.” 

1° The muteness of the fish was proverbial; see, 6. g., Lucian. 
Gallus, 1. 

11 For appevotws cf. Methodius, De Simeone et Anna, H1= 
P.G. XVIII, 356A, and Athanasius, Expos. fidei, I1=P.G. 
XXV, 204 B. 

13 Compare Mesarites’ statement with the Definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451) in Mansi, Sacr. conc. ampl. coll. 
(ed. of 1759), 7: 116 B-C. 

18 Gen. 1:26; cf. Hebr. 1:5. 

4 Gen. 1: 26. 

1 Psalm 118 (119) : 91. 
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10. Wherefore indeed does the same psalmist say,*® 
‘“‘ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of His mouth,” if 
there were not with the Father the Logos, through 
which He created the ages, and the Holy Spirit, through 
which He established the host of heaven? 11. And if 
His only-begotten Logos was not truly made flesh 
through the holy and ever-virgin Mary in these last 
times 17 for our salvation, and did not receive the cross 
and the tomb for us, and rising from the dead and 
taken up to heaven did not sit now, in the flesh which 
He assumed, at the right hand of the Father, and shall 
not come again to reward each one according to his 
works, as these men have now taught us, why indeed 
does David sing in another place, introducing the person 
of the Father speaking to His only-begotten Son who 
was caught up to Him in the flesh.?® “‘ The Lord said 
unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand, until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool”? 12. If David was 
really King of Israel, it would have been of all things 
most unnatural for him to speak thus to his son Solomon 
or to any other of mankind. 18. Then it is by all means 
necessary that this should have been spoken by God 
the Father to God His own Son in the words of the 
prophet and king David, who, inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, sang of things to come and in that passage named 
the enemies of the Savior Christ, concerning whom, 
at the beginning of the Psalms and of the prophecy 
of Christ, he says,*® “ Why do the heathen rage, and 
the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his anointed,’—those 
enemies who plotted the treachery against Him and the 
cup of suffering on the cross, which, when. . . .?° 


MATTHEW WITH THE SYRIANS? 


XIX. ... differing in their opinion concerning the 
resurrection and judgment and concerning the Holy 
Spirit and the nature of angels; for concerning the 
incarnation of the Word of God, they had long since 
come to an agreement according to their beliefs. 

2. The expression of Matthew’s face is thoughtful, 
as he seeks to convince? with written proofs and with 
reasonable arguments those who oppose his gospel. His 
opponents seems to cling mightily to what is obscure, 


Το Psalm 32 (33) : 6. 

*7 Cf. 1 Peter 1:20: “ [Christ] who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was manifest in these 
last times to you.” 

15 Psalms 98 (99): 5; 109 (110):1; cf. Matt. 5:35: 22: 44- 
45: Luke 20: 41-44; Acts 2: 34-35. 

15 Psalm 2: 1-2; cf. Acts 4: 25-26. 

°° Here the manuscript breaks off. 


XIN 
* The first part of this chapter is missing in the manuscript. 
* The context indicates that this is the sense in which Mesari- 
tes uses ἐξετάζειν here, though no other occurrence in this 
meaning seems to be attested. 
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according to the letter, and to strive not to be brought 
over to the sense of the writing, no matter what happens ; 
but like a fly on a sore they hover over the word which 
wounds their souls. 3. Nevertheless, they seem after 
much discussion to confess defeat, honoring truth and 
preferring light to darkness. 


LUKE PREACHING AT ANTIOCH. SIMON AMONG 
THE PERSIANS AND THE SARACENS. 


XX. The arch on the west, in its southern part, 
shows Luke and Simon, the one in Antioch, the other in 
Persia and in the land of the Saracens.? 2. The people of 
Antioch stand near Luke, because he was himself by 
birth an Antiochene;? they are manly in their look, 
dignified in their appearance, not with long beards, not 
braggarts, not of resounding speech, not sordid in their 
thoughts, not easily moved to wrath, of a rather white 
complexion because of the healthiness of their bodies, 
not from any diseased quality which colors the body in 
its three-fold dimensions * with pallor, as one who was 
not expert in these things might say; but from a certain 
natural quality of their bodies, which has its origin in 
the peculiar nature of the humors in their deep seats; 
1 the majority of these cases, I believe, this gives its 
color to the surface of the body, and in this way, in 
succession, nature produces children which are for the 
most part similar to the parents.* 8, Concerning the 
proclamation of Christ and His rising from the dead 
they are in no wise in disagreement, but with great 
joy they receive the kindly and light yoke of the gospel,’ 


XX 


*In Byzantine usage, all Arabic-speaking people were called 
Σαρακηνοί; earlier the name had been limited to the Arabic- 
speaking people of Transjordan and southern Palestine, and 
subsequently it was applied to the inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert. See Moritz, “Saraka,” R.E. 1: A, 2388-2390, also Ὁ. 
de Boor, B. Z. 9: 634, 639, 1900. 

* Eusebius, Hist. eccl., III, 4, 6; Quaestt. Evang., Suppl. 
Quaest. ad Stephanum. = P.G, XXII, 961 A. 

“Cf. Plutarch, De placitis philosophorum, 882 F. 

* This characterization of the people of Antioch seems to have 
been designed to enhance their dignity as the people who were 
first called Christians, possibly also to counteract the rather 
unattractive reputation which they acquired, at least later, for 
laziness, quarrelsomeness, effeminacy and turbulence (cf., e.g. 
Julian’s Misopogon and Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, 111, 58). Possibly also there was a certain amount of 
contempt for barbarians contained in the rather pointed differ- 
ences between the Antiochenes and Alexandrians and the Sara- 
cens, Persians, and Armenians as described in this and the 
following chapter. The stylized descriptions of peoples and 
individuals which Mesarites employs here and elsewhere (VII, 
4-5; XXI; XXXVI, 3) are in the tradition of brief portraits 
which play an important part in Byzantine literature, continuing 
an old tradition of classical literature and biography; see (. 
Misener, Iconistic portraits, C.P. 19: 97-123, 1924, and R. A. 
Pack, 6YZEIOTNQMONIKA in Libanius’ Antiochicus, 4. J.P. 56: 
347-350, 1935. For a further treatment of the subject, see also 
E. C. Evans, Galen the physician as physiognomist, Τ᾽ A. P. A. 
76: 287-298, 1945, 

* Matt. 11: 29-30; cf. above, XIV, 7. 
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and they mock the quibbling of the Hellenes and shake 
off its demented folly and its high-flown and vain pre- 
tences at science. 4. Wherefore they first of all men 
won for themselves the right to be named after Christ,° 
the new name which followed the prediction of the 
prophet,’ showing themselves Christians by their works 
and naming themselves accordingly, and immediately 
they were anxious to receive from the hands of Luke 
the Gospel of Christ which he had previously written.*® 
5. The Saracens ἢ" and Persians [are] near Simon,*° 
dressed in Persian robes, rather slack in the care of 
their beards, with their eyebrows puckered up, and 
with their hair ruffled up over their faces, and looking 
at him with Titan-like gaze,‘ adorning their heads with 
many-colored headdresses, sky-blue, intense*” red, and 
white. 6. They seem too to resist the apostolic teaching ; 
for each of them, as one can see, jostles his neighbor 
with his elbows, trying to come face to face with Simon, 
so as to be able to reply to his questions.** 7. He on the 
other hand is the more zealous ** here, attempting to 
overcome their ignorance and their age-old guile. 


BARTHOLOMEW PREACHING TO THE ARMENIANS. 
MARK IN ALEXANDRIA 


XXI. Opposite these [scenes], and toward the north, 
in fact, are Bartholomew and also Mark; Bartholomew 
in Gabanos ? in Great Armenia, Mark among the people 


ὁ Acts 11: 26. 

7 Isaiah 62: 2. 

8 An allusion to the tradition that Luke wrote Acts as well as 
his Gospel, and that he composed the latter first, mentioning it 
as Tov... πρῶτον λόγον in Acts, 1:1. 

9 See above, note 1 on this chapter. 

10 περί has been translated “near,” a sense in which it fre- 
quently occurs when used with a substantive in the accusative 
(Liddell-Scott-Jones, Lewx., s.v., C1 fin.), instead of with the 
commoner meaning of “ round about,” because the latter transla- 
tion, by indicating that the Persians and Saracens stood all 
round Simon, might impute to Mesarites a description of the 
iconographic grouping which he may not have intended to 
convey. On the Acts of Simon and Jude in Persia, see the 
Apostolic history of Abdias, VII ff., in M. R. James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament, 464 ff., Oxford Univ. Press, 1926. 

11 This description is adapted from the portrait of Thrasycles 
in Lucian, Timon, 54. See above, note 3 on this chapter. 

12 Literally, “ stretched.” 

13 A πρόβλημα in the logic of Aristotle is a question as to 
whether a statement is so or not (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.). 

14 An allusion to his being called “the Zealot” (Luke 6:15; 
Acts 1:13). Mesarites employs the epithet with reference to 
Simon’s personal character rather than as an allusion to his 
supposed membership in the party of the Zealots. 


XXI 


1A place of this name in Armenia does not seem to be re- 
corded. Heisenberg in his note ad loc. (p. 43, n. 4) points out 
that in the legend of Bartholomew’s Acts in Armenia there are 
references to a place variously called ᾿Αλβανία πόλις, ᾿Αλβανόν, 
etc. Mesarites may have misunderstood this name and called 
the place Γάβανος by error; or he may have deliberately altered 
the name in order to provide an occasion for the allusion to 
the story of Joshua introduced below. 
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of Alexandria. The faces of the Armenians are shame- 
less, even though they strive to conceal and indeed dis- 
guise by softness the shamelessness which lurks beneath. 
This, however, is revealed all the more because it is 
not possible to drive out or alter what exists by nature. 
They are not simple in their ways, but are rather secre- 
tive and crafty, in the phrase of the theologian,? and 
sycophantic and wily. 2. They set great importance, 
however, I think, like the people of old of the same 
name in Phoenicia, the Gabaonites, on running out to 
meet Bartholomew—as those people did to meet Joshua, 
son of Nave, he who destroyed the kingdoms of Canaan, 
when with figured friendship and with a servile air 
they sought to ward off the attack which threatened 
them by means of an oath extracted before the events.’ 
3. The faces of these Armenian Gabaonites are tense 
and their walk is like their faces, and they are like wild 
beasts in every respect, and unpolished, while sense 
of honor and reasonableness are completely absent from 
them, and they do not attempt to approach Bartholomew 
either as a guest or as a traveller.* 4. He however 
greets ° them and calls them to him and converses with 
them like a most loving father, speaking words which 
sweeten, more than honey and the comb,® the souls 
of those who listen in a spirit of understanding, in 
sunplicity of heart and uprightness of thought; but he 
does not receive a simple answer from the Armenian 
Gabaonites, because their race is not simple, but secre- 
tive and crafty. 

9. Mark, the most godly * of the Apostles, [15 preach- 
ing] among the Alexandrians. The Alexandrians stand 
with relaxed limbs;* they have come to the teacher 
with a free will, not with reservations, not foolishly, 
not babbling nonsense, not jeering, as most of the bar- 
barous nations do, not delighting in scurrilous jokes, 
not laughing loudly at those whom they rail at, clothed 
in short tunics because of the dignity of this fashion 


> Gregory Naz., Epitaph. in Basil., 17 =P.G. XXXVI, 417. 
A typical proverb was ᾿Αρμένιον ἔχεις φίλον, χείρον᾽ ἐχθρὸν μὴ 
θέλε. See K. Krumbacher, Mittelgriech. Sprichworter, S.-B. 
der bay. Akad. d. Wiss. su Miinchen, philosoph.-philolog. 1. 
histor. Cl., 1893, 2: 246-248, and typical verses of the poetess 
Kasia, ed. Krumbacher, ibid., 1897, 1: 366. 

* The Gibeonites trapped Joshua into making peace with them 
(Joshua 9). Mesarites uses the almost untranslatable phrase 
διὰ τῆς ἐνόρκου προλήψεως, literally “by means of the taking 
beforehand (of an oath) consecrated by oath.” On the form of 
the name, Γεβεωνῖται and T'aBawvira:r, see Benzinger, “ Gabaon,” 
R. Ε. 7: 416-417. 

* Mesarites evidently means that after the people had come 
out to meet Bartholomew, they were reluctant to have anything 
to do with him. 

° An unusual sense of προσίημι: literally, he “lets them come 
to him.” 

®° Psalm 18 (19) : 11. 

“The use of the superlative is, as Heisenberg points out, 
surprising, and there may be more behind it than simply an 
intensification of the epithet θεῖος. On Mesarites’ use of θειό- 
repos, see XVI, n. 3. 

8. Literally, “loins.” 
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of dress; for they are not lazy or dainty. Their faces, 
which are inclined to be grave, are made more grave 
by the teaching of Mark than Gyges was by the turning 
of the ring, through which, according to some, he became 
king of the Lydians.°® 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


XXII. Thus do the messengers of God stand in their 
various places, and of such fashion is the attitude and 
inclination toward their teaching of the various barb- 
barous nations to whom they were sent out. 2. But let 
us go on, in the words of Isaiah,? to the Virgin and 
prophetess,? in the arch toward the north, the one which 
faces toward the west—to her who received in her 
womb the Logos of the Father, a prophetess * because 
of Gabriel’s recognition of her and his showing him- 
self* before her; who, through his [Gabriel’s] word 
which announced the unutterable conception of the 
Logos, was deemed worthy to receive the coming of the 
Holy Ghost and the overshadowing of the power of 
the Most High.® 3. Let us look at the Virgin as she 
sits like a priestess in the temple, devoting herself to 
God alone with her unceasing prayers and supplications 
to Him, astonished by the sudden appearance of Gabriel, 
disturbed by the strangeness of what she has heard 
and by the unexpected tidings. 4. She has just now 
risen from the little pallet, just as she was *—for she 
had work in her hands—both because the coming of 
the visitor had not been previously announced, and be- 
cause of the strange and astonishing character of the 
visit of him who spoke to her. Her whole posture 15 
erect, as when one is about to listen to royal commands, 


° Mesarites’ phrasing is awkward, but the sense is clear. On 
the legend, which is told by Plato (Rep., 359 D-360 A) and 
others, see K. F. Smith, The tale of Gyges and the King of 
Lydia, A.J. P. 23: 261-282, 361-387, 1902. 


XXII 

* Isaiah 8: 3. 

* Luke 1: 26-38. 

3 Mesarites’ explanation is not strictly correct. The Virgin 
is called προφῆτις, like Anna (Luke 2: 36), because knowledge 
of future events, hidden from others, had been revealed to her. 
Heisenberg (p. 45, n. 2) thinks that the epithet is used because 
the Virgin was to bear the Logos. 

* Mesarites uses the technical term παράστασις, which desig- 
nated the formal appearance of the Byzantine emperor sur- 
rounded by his court (cf. Du Cange, Gloss., s.v.). 

5 Luke 1:35. The translation of the latter part of the sentence 
differs from Heisenberg’s, which may, however, be correct (his 
interpretation would be: “.. . who, through Gabriel’s word 
which announced the unutterable conception of the Logos and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, was deemed worthy to receive the 
overshadowing of the power of the Most High.”) The transla- 
tion adopted seems favoured by the presence of καί at the be- 
ginning of the last phrase. The ambiguity is characteristic of 
Mesarites’ flowery manner. 

® On this sense of ws εἶχεν, see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. ἔχω, 
B II 2a. The Virgin got up quickly (presumably still holding 
her work in her hands) when surprised by the unannounced and 
unusual visitor. For a different use of the term, see XVI, n. 11. 
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and she awaits the announcement, facing the interview 
guardedly, indeed, because of the fall from grace of 
the first mother of the race. 5. Gabriel stands as though 
he had just flown down from heaven—he shows his 
wings still somewhat spread—and as though he had en- 
tered the maiden’s room through the roof. His feet 
are separated from one another about a cubit, about as 
far as those of people who are running, his attitude 
that of a zealous servant, eager to carry out swiftly the 
bidding of Him who issued the command. 6. His face 
is gracious, not forbidding or inaccessible, since he does 
not come to carry away a soul which has committed 
unforgivable sins. He stretches out his hand toward the 
maiden, intending not to carry off her soul but to bless 
her, and tells her the tidings of joy, announcing the 
conception of his and her Lord; and the glad message 
is inscribed above the head. 7. The word comes to the 
hearing of the Virgin, and enters through it to the brain; 
the intelligence which is seated in the brain at once lays 
hold upon what comes to it, recognizes the matter by 
its perception, and then communicates to the heart itself 
what it had understood. The heart is immediately agi- 
tated, and debates begin to rise up to the maiden’s heart 
as she debates, in virtuous fashion, what the greeting 
means. 8. And she already turns to a careful examina- 
tion of the greeting; for the Virgin was truly maidenly, 
not merely in her person but even in her very thoughts, 
and she requests the messenger to describe clearly the 
manner of the conception. ‘‘ For how,” she says, “ shall 
I, a maiden, conceive and give birth, having no experi- 
ence at all of aman?” Then she hears of the thing which 
surpasses wonder, which the coming of the Holy Spirit 
and the overshadowing of the power of the Most High 
intimate in clearest fashion. 9. She yields herself wholly 
to the conception of the Word, which is beyond thought 
and speech—for she calls herself a servant,’ possessing 
no desire which opposes the fulfilment of the wish of 
the Lord—and the Word of God at once, as one might 
say, undergoes the act of incarnation. 


THE NATIVITY 


XXIII. And see now, over against the arch, that 
portentous scene, the Virgin herself who is now also a 
woman who has just been in childbirth, even though this 
woman who has given birth suffered no labor pains.? 
She lies on a straw mattress* in the cave as though 
on a gilded royal couch worthy of Solomon,? showing 
the face of a woman who has just been in pain—even 
though she escaped the pangs of labor—in order that 


* Luke 1: 38, 48. 
XXIII 
* Luke 2:1-20. With Mesarites’ account, compare the de- 
scription of the Nativity by St. Andrew of Crete, P.G. XCVII, 
820 B-C. 
* This could be translated “on a bed.” 
3 Cant. 3: 7. 
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the dispensation * of the incarnation might not be looked 
upon with suspicion, as trickery. 2. The infant 15 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and the uncircumscrib- 
able® is bound tightly with bonds. He who existed 
before time was, is a new-born babe; the ancient of 
days® is an infant at the breast. He who is present 
everywhere and fills all things is confined in the smallest 
kind of cave; the boundless is a cubit long; He who 
holds all creation in His all-powerful grasp” is carried 
in a weak hand. Very wisdom is unable to speak; He 
who established the heavens ® is unsupported by His 
own feet. Dumb animals ὃ about Him who all the... 
in heaven, .. .1 


THE BAPTISM} 


XXIV. ... the neck, and the head lowered to the 
ground. For they are not haughty and unbending like 
that one who was cast out of heaven because of his 
exalted pride and exchanged darkness for light; for 
these [angels], I believe, bear further witness by such 
humility and such an attitude to the voice of the Father 
which comes down from on high to give recognition to 
God, and calls out in a great voice that He who is being 
baptized is the beloved son of God, and as though by 
a finger, by means of the Spirit, which comes down 
upon Him in the form of a dove, points out the one 
who is acknowledged by the Voice, coming upon Him 
and remaining upon Him and upon no other. 

2. The Jordan is depicted? in the form of a man, 
bending back in the waters,’ experiencing difficulty, for 
he wishes to halt the flow of his own waters and to calm 
them because of the presence of Him who walls up the 
waters in heaven.t 3. One of his feet stumbles a little 
and he seems as though he were falling and sinking,° 


4 Oikonomia is a technical term used with reference to the 
Incarnation. See Theodoret, Dial., II=P.G. LXXXIII, 129 C, 
and Heisenberg’s note ad loc. (p. 47, n. 1). 

5T.e. incomprehensible, surpassing understanding. 

6 ΧΧ Dan. 7:9, 13, 22. 

7Tsaiah 40: 10, 12. 

8 Psalm 32 (33) : 6. 

° On the depiction of animals in the scene of the Nativity, see 
a letter of the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem 
sent to Theophilus in 836, published by L. Duchesne, L’ico- 
nographie byzantine dans un document du IX® siécle, Roma e 
Oriente 5: 274, 1912-1913 (on the date and character of the 
letter, see Duchesne’s introduction, ibid., p. 223). 

10 Here the manuscript breaks off. 


XXIV 

Matt. 3: 13-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3: 21-22; John 1: 29-34. 
The first part of this chapter is missing in the manuscript. 

3 Heisenberg renders ὑπεζωγράφηται “ist unten vom Maler 
gezeichnet.” This meaning, which is not attested elsewhere, 
may read too much into the word; see above, XV, 3, n. 

® Malickij, Bys. 3: 149, 1926, renders “ tombé a la renverse,” 
which may read too much into ὑπτιάζων. 

* Psalm 103 (104) : 3. 

> Malickij (loc. cit.) renders καταπεσών “ étant tombé,” which 
forces the meaning. 
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and as though he had not the strength to resist. For 
fearing lest the waters rise about him and sweep him 
off to sea, he steadies himself with one hand on the bed 
of the river, using his hand as though it were an iron 
anchor, and the other hand he holds over the mouth of 
the outpouring stream,® so that it serves as a lid, so 
to speak, on the outflow of the water, and stops it up.’ 


CHRIST WALKS ON THE WATER * 


XXV. But what is happening to me? I have fallen 
somehow into the depths of the Jordan itself and do not 
know where I shall make land. I wish to check my 
stylus and my pen which has helped me in this crossing 
of the river, which, like an oar in some black sea, has 
constantly been dipped into this vessel of an inkstand 
and withdrawn; and the insatiate desire to see will not 
let it rest, since it has grown accustomed to the sojourn 
at the sweet-tasting waters and since it has once tasted 
the quite divine? pleasure in them, and it forces me to 
steer the skiff of my mind with full sails toward the sea 
which faces me, Gennesaret, so that I may spend my 
time on the sights there. 2. What I shall do, I know 
not; I do not fear for myself, but for my companions 
and fellow-sailors, lest any one of them suffer from dizzi- 
ness because of the great length and the roughness of 
the journey about the sea on which my discourse 
(logos)* presses me to embark. 3. But we must trust 
now in the Logos, our Savior Christ, who by His word 
(logos) alone stilled the buffets and the wildness of the 
winds and the waves, and we must sail the ship of the 
mind from wave to wave. For this stream of Jordan 
bears us on, even against our will, to this ocean-like 
sea nearby, as though to some ocean, since all rivers. 
according to the word of the seer,* run into the sea and 
empty into it. 

4. And see how He who a short while before stood 


5 προχοή properly means “an outpouring,” i.e. ‘the mouth of 
a river.” Mesarites may have used the word here, by an excep- 
tional extension of the meaning, to designate the vessel out of 
which, according to the usual iconography of such scenes, the 
river was flowing, and Heisenberg and Malickij understand the 
passage in this sense. It is possible, however, that Mesarites 
intended to use a poetic figure and, though aware of the presence 
of a vessel from which the stream flowed, spoke only of the 
gesture with which the figure representing Jordan stopped the 
flow by placing his hand over the “ mouth,” i.e. over the flow, 
of the water itself. The latter interpretation is adopted here 
because it seems more characteristic of Mesarites’ style, and 
because it preserves the ambiguity of the original. 

* ἀναφράσσω may mean either “to stop up” or “to open” 
something that has been blocked up. Heisenberg adopts the 
latter interpretation but the former seems preferable as a 
pendant to ἐπιπωματίζω. 


XXV 


* Matt. 14: 22-23; Mark 6: 45-54; John 6: 16-21. 
7 On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see XVII, n. 3. 
* Cf. the play upon logos in XXVIII. 

* Eccl. 1:7. 
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naked ὅ on the streams of Jordan now stands on the 
shore of this sea, clothed now and, because of their 
excessive motion, calming the tumult and ceaseless 
movement of the waves. 5. Observe well this strange 
kind of sea depicted on this wall, high in the air, and 
understand clearly, through the agency of the artist’s 
hand, how there can be waters in the air, in the upper 
parts of a building.* 6. Gaze on this howling sea; see 
the waves, how some are piled up high as mountains, 
as they roll in the open sea, while others lie quiet, as 
they are drawn to shore on the coast, as if, from rever- 
ence for the Lord who stands there, they gathered them- 
selves together and broke themselves off. Observe how 
the atmosphere about it’ is dark, how it is misty, so to 
speak, and smoky; how the clouds are gathered, how 
violently the air bears along the ship on the clashing of 
the waves, as some northeast or north wind blows 
stormily. 7. See the people in the ship, how some of 
them are backing water, while others are urging the 
ship forward, how each of them bids his neighbor to 
lay hold even more quickly upon whatever piece of 
the ship’s gear is at hand, lest the ship be dashed upon 
the rock and broken up and bring peril to those in it. 
8. And if the confused roaring and tossing of the sea 
did not smite upon our ears and block them up, we 
would hear their articulate cries as they gave orders to 
each other in their anxiety lest through negligence the 
ship be lost.® 


9. And this, one can see, is what the whole cluster 
of the disciples does and suffers, in peril in the ship in 
the middle watches of the night. What, then, does the 
Savior and Teacher, their own and all men’s? Did He 
perhaps forget His disciples in their peril, as they 
suffered grievously? Did He turn them out to make 
trial of the vexations in the sea beyond their powers? 
10. Not in any way at all. While the night still remained, 
and the time was still to come when it should turn its 
back on the day and yield it the prize, the Savior appears 
to them, walking on the sea as on dry land. 11. They, 
doubting lest what they see be a vision and not reality, 
were even more distressed by a two-fold fear. But He 
who banishes the sufferings of all men, banishes their 
anguish at once, saying those words, “ Fear not, it is I.” 
What then, upon this, does Peter do, he who was 
ardent ® in all things? Hearing those words “ It is I,” 
he immediately replies to Him, “If it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water.’ 15. 12. He then replied 
to him, “ Come,’ and with that word the water was 


> γυμνός may mean “clad in the undergarment.” See above, 
XVII, n. 8. 

5 Psalm 103 (104) : 3. 

1 The sea. 

8 In this sentence Heisenberg finds a reminiscence of the same 
scene in a cycle at Gaza described by Choricius, Laud. Marc., 
I, 65, p. 19 Forster-Richsteig. 

5. Acts 4: 13. 

1° Matt. 14: 28. 
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spread beneath Peter as though it were dry land. But 
then, stricken by the strangeness of the miracle, and 
doubting, because of the greatness of the portent, that 
this walk on the sea might not reach its goal, he began 
to sink and cried out loudly to his Master, “‘ Lord, save 
me.” 18. And He, seizing with both His hands the right 
hand of Peter, as quickly as He could, drew up his 
whole body from the depths of the sea, and by speaking 
to him those words, “Ὁ thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” 7 he draws up as well his soul, 
which was sinking into the depths of unbelief,?? and to 
him who was in peril of death in both ways,?? quicker 
than a word the Savior in marvelous fashion gave the 
gift of life. 14. For Peter, who at first walked on the 
sea because of his faith, now appears an involuntary 
struggler in the depths, like a tumbler, because of his 
lack of faith, and is tossed about by the savage waves, 
facing final drowning. See, indeed, how he draws in 
the sea which washes about him, how sharply he gasps 
among the waves. 15. And if we were near him, we 
would see how his cheeks were puffed out and how his 
breath came out as though through a pipe in the water 
and was condensed by the coldness of the air, and was 
expelled from his nostrils and his nose, from his lips 
and from his mouth. 16. Peter wishes to prostrate 
himself in adoration before the Lord, but the ceaseless 
motion and the yielding water of the sea do not permit 
this. He wishes to bow his head, but fears to be 
drowned; he desires to assume an upright posture and 
does not succeed because of the swirling of the water. 
17. He seeks to swim and raises his feet behind him, 
seeking to use them as a ship does rudders, and he uses 
as a keel his belly and chest, which his heart urges on 
restlessly.1* 18. His left hand cuts like an oar the waves 
which swell up about his face; while the right is seized 
by both the Pantokrator’s hands, which drew Peter up 
completely like another Adam out of the depth of Hades, 
Just as over against the arch, Lazarus, dead for four 
days, is raised up from the tomb by the word,!® as 
though by hands; Lazarus, to whom we must now 
hasten quickly to turn our attention, giving not even a 
momentary rest to our discourse, much less one of four 
days, as the Savior did of old, in order that, by this four 
days’ delay, He might win belief in His deed.'® 


τ Matt. 14: 31. 

13 Psalm 68 (69) : 2, 15. 

18 Because both body and soul were sinking. 

** Literally, “he uses as a keel the convulsive effect of the 
heart on the belly and chest.” 

ΤΡ λόγος here appears to meant the word spoken by Christ, 
rather than Christ the Logos (cf. the opening words of the next 
chapter). However, it is possible that Mesarites created the 
ambiguity intentionally. 

16 By waiting until the body had been buried for four days, at 
which point decomposition should have set in, Christ was able to 
prove that Lazarus had really died and had not been in a swoon. 


DOWNEY: 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS? 


XXVI. Let us look upon Him now, how with a 
word alone He raises up from the tomb and from death, 
as though merely from a bed and from sleep, a man 
dead for four days; how He now, making a show of 
being ignorant, seeks as a man to learn the place of 
burial of him whose death He had three days before, as 
God, announced to His disciples. See how He is grieved 
and weeps for His friend, He, the gladness and joy of 
all mankind, weeping Himself because He is not free 
from the burdens ot nature and its unblamable griefs, 
but commanding His suffering not to pass beyond the 
limits of moderation and to confine its nature to the 
bounds common to all men, because He Himself is not 
merely a man, but God as well, and holds in servitude 
to Himself, and obedient in all respects, the nature 
which He has assumed, even though this nature is not 
deprived of its own free will. 

2. Look at Martha and Mary, the sisters of the 
buried man, how on bent knees they are bowed over 
the feet of Jesus, washing them with the tears of their 
grief for their brother, and how they move their Teacher 
to weep with them for the beloved Lazarus, and bring 
Him who is the source of all succor to common emotion 
with them. 8. The more vehement of the sisters holds 
her head high, and by the expression of her face alone, 
one might say, seeks to beseech the Lord, presenting her 
request to the Savior chiefly by means of her eyes and 
by the expression of suffering and grief on her whole 
face. 4. But the Savior is depicted with a somewhat 
melancholy expression on His face, and His whole pos- 
ture has assumed a very kingly and commanding aspect. 
The right hand rebukes both what is seen, namely the 
tomb which holds the body of Lazarus, and what is 
perceived by the mind,? namely Hades, which four days 
before had made haste to swallow his soul. 5. His 
mouth, however, which spoke little, to use the word of 
Isaiah,? so that his voice was not heard in the streets, 
but which on the contrary had power for great things, 
according to another writer *—for it is written, “ He 
spake, and it was done ’’—called forth with most divine 
voice to him who was no longer able to hear, only 
these words, “ Lazarus, come forth.” ° 6. And Hades, 
trembling, as quickly as it could loosed the soul, which 
it had so eagerly swallowed, and Lazarus’ soul once 
more enters its body, and the corpse rises from the tomb 
as from a bed and comes to Him who called him, bound 
in grave clothes like some slave who against his master’s 
wish has run far off into the country, and with his whole 
body shackled with handcuffs and chains on the feet 
is unwillingly brought back and restored to his owner. 
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XXVI 
1 John 11: 1-45. 
51, 6. invisible. 
*Isaiah 42:2; cf. Matt. 12: 19. 
* Psalm 32 (33) : 9. 
δ John 11: 43. 
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His entire body 15 bloated, wholly unapproachable be- 
cause of the decay which has set in upon the wasted and 
putrefying body. The stone at the tomb, which covered 
Lazarus, has been rolled away, and the tomb, from 
which he has just now risen, is dark. 7. The disciples 
cannot support the stench which is given forth by the 
tomb and by Lazarus, and hold their noses. They wish 
in curiosity ® to gaze upon him who is risen, but they 
roll their eyes backward because of the heavy stench 
which comes from him; they wish to praise with their 
lips and their tongues Him who raised him up, but they 
must cover their mouths with their mantles; they desire 
to be far from the place, but the strangeness of the 
miracle holds them and will not let them go. 8. The 
apostles are filled with amazement and full of astonish- 
iment, perceiving how with a word alone He had just 
now raised from the tomb a man who has already 
decayed. What manner of man can He be, they think 
to themselves, who has wrought such wonders; “ Really 
this is in truth,” they say, “ He who-once breathed the 
soul into Adam, and gave breath to the father of all, 
even though, as a man, He wipes away the tears of His 
eyelids. How indeed should death and Hades obey 
Him, unless, in the words of the prophet,’ all things 
did not serve and obey Him?” 


THE BETRAYAL AND ARREST! 


XXVII. Him who just now freed the man dead for 
four days from the unbreakable bonds of death, see 
Him, you who behold this, seized by lawless hands like 
a criminal, and bound, in the hall at the east. 2. Let 
us not abandon Him like the cowardly disciples and 
leave Him alone as He draws near His voluntary 
passion and falls into this ambush,? which, as it were 
in secret,? in this hall,* those violent men contrived 
for Him after the raising of Lazarus; but let us follow 
Him, not only as far as the court of the high priest,° 
but if at all possible even until the return and the 
sojourn with His friends and disciples in the period of 
forty days following the passion and the resurrection, 
so that in thought we may feast with Him,° under- 
standing Him in a different fashion from that former 
time, when He was living in the flesh and feasting with 
His disciples; so that, indeed, by following with Him 
and sojourning with Him in this fashion, we may our- 


On περιεργότερον, see XVI, n. ὁ. 
7 [Ue Path? * 27: 
XXVII 

1 Matt. 26:47-56; Mark 14: 43-52; Luke 22:47-53; John 
18: 2-13. 

2On the accentuation of évedpay, see n. 17 on this chapter. 

3 John 7:4 and 10; 18: 20. 

‘Here Mesarites is presumably using stoa to mean the whole 
arm of the church, as he does in the preceding sentence. 

5 Only Peter and “another disciple” followed Jesus (John 
18:15). 

§ Luke 24: 41-43. 
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selves receive a pledge in the kingdom of His Father, 
along with those who follow Him with all their soul 
and all their devotion, a pledge of joy and exultation 
of a very new ἴ and different kind. 


3. But thou, O Envy,’ thou first cause of all evil, 
who dost cast a malicious eye on things that are un- 
touchable, and dost aspire to things that cannot be 
approached, plotting to cast the deathless into death, 
what is this mixed and disorderly crowd which thou 
hast collected together against Him? 4. Who are these 
bearers of torches, themselves worthy of darkness, who 
breathe murderous fire against the Light of the World? ® 
Who are these who bear clubs in their hands against 
Him who with strong hand, and arm raised on high, 
led Israel out of the midst of the Egyptians? ?° Who 
are these drawing swords against Him who posted the 
flaming sword as a guard at the gates of Paradise? 11 
Who are these men who bring forward these spears? 
Who is their commander, who their captainr And 
against whom have they come forth murderously, and 
with wild hatred? Did He not, in His daily presence 
in the Temple, speak His word to them? 132 5. Did He 
contrive something secretly in His discourse against the 
whole race of the Jews? 15. Wherefore has thou ** armed 
these men subjected to thee, that they come forth so 
murderously*and wildly upon the guardian of our souls 
and bodies as upon a thief? 6. Do thou look now, along 
with all men—unless perchance thou hast blinded thy 
very eyes from the poisonous disease which dwells in 
thee—on the sweet Jesus in the midst of the men who 
gaze upon Him recklessly and like wild beasts, standing 
like a spotless lamb; and do reverence to His gentle- 
ness, as He is embraced by both hands of His betrayer 
and disciple, and with a kiss, the symbol of betrayal, 
is placed in the hands of those who will carry Him off. 
7. See how thou hast urged the pupil to run eagerly to 
the teacher,?> not at morning twilight but at evening, 
and in the nighttime—the pupil who before this spent 
his whole time in gluttony and deep snoring and almost 
never woke up and never was able to show a waking eye 
at the rising of the sun; and in addition to this had 
been entrusted with a school-box by the teacher, so 
that his bad conduct might not be excused in this way.’® 


7 On καινότερον, see XVI, n. 3. 

8 Heisenberg suggests that Mesarites here had in mind the 
apostrophe to Envy by Constantine Manasses, vv. 3248 ff., p. 140 
Bonn ed. 

® John 8: 12. 

10 Cf. Exod. 6: 1. 

11: Gen. 3: 24. 

22 Matt 26:55; Luke 21: 37. 

23 John 18: 20. 

™ Envy. 

15 The comparison of Jesus to the teacher and the apostles to 
the pupils is made again in XXXIII, 1. 

1° T.e. so that he might not be able to excuse his absences 
from school by the pretext of not possessing a school-box. The 
allusion is to John 12:6; 13:29, where Judas is said to have 
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8. The pupil approaches the teacher, not seeking to 
learn anything from Him, but to deceive the teacher ; 
he wears on his face the expression of a pupil, but when 
his undertaking 15 laid bare, he shows it full of guile 
and trickery. 9. For the ambush” is plain, the troop 
of men is clearly visible to all; He who as Lord is able 
to bring death is patient in the face of slaughter, and 
He who is the source of life is filled with sympathy for 
the murderer. He gives his cheek to be kissed to the 
man who has ceased to be a friend; He offers His lips 
to the greeting of the man who moved his lips in deceit 
against Him, and he speaks that word “ Friend” to 
him; He spreads His hands to embrace the man who 
spread his hands to receive the money of betrayal. Like 
some captive, He who frees Adam from the bitter 
servitude of Hades is Himself dragged off ; He is pushed 
and pulled about,*® He does not however struggle or 
cry out, but like a spotless lamb He is led off to 
slaughter,’® Himself like a shepherd who is beaten.*° 
10. What then in the face of this does Peter do, who 
a little while before had sworn to die with Him? He is 
zealous with the same zeal 51 for his Teacher, and he 
draws his sword from its sheath and cuts off the ear 
of the servant—Malchus was his name—that ear which 
had so evilly listened to the plot against the Master ; 
and the blood running down shows proof of the cut. 
11. This does not pass unnoticed by that eye which over- 
looks nothing, and Peter’s hatred of evil does not escape 
unseen. For this reason, indeed, I think, was Peter so 
eager to stain his sword with blood, namely that he 
might by his deeds show his captain, Christ, that he 
was not one to flee from battle or cast away his shield. 
12. The cry of Malchus strikes the ears of the Lord, 
and the sympathy of Him who was pity itself anticipates 
the cry. Malchus laments the cutting off of the ear, and 
his joy in its restoration anticipates his outcry. 18. The 
cutting off of the ear occupies Malchus, and care for 
his escape occupies Peter, lest he be detected.?* Tears 


been in charge of the purse or money-box, also called glosso- 
komon. See Heisenberg’s note ad loc. (p. 57, n. 2). 

τ Here and above, §2 of this chapter, as Heisenberg points 
out in his note, Mesarites writes ἡ ἔνεδρα, and the accentuation 
is here made certain by the rhythm. As Heisenberg notes, this 
form represents a contamination of ἡ ἐνέδρα and τὰ ἔνεδρα, the 
latter being common in the Greek of the Septuagint. 

** Literally, “there are pushing and pullings upon Him.” 

19 Isaiah 53:7; Acts 8: 32. 

2° Zech. 13:7; Matt. 26: 31. 

** Possibly through a lapse in which he confused Simon Peter 
and Simon, Mesarites employs a figure of speech (ζῆλον ζηλοῖ) 
which may have been intended as an allusion to the epithet of 
Simon, ὁ ζηλωτής (Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13), which he had 
already introduced in a previous passage (XX, 7). Mesarites 
had also alluded to the boldness of Peter (Acts 4:13) a little 
while previously (XXV, 11). 

?* In order to indulge in the pun μελισμός---μελησμός, Mesarites 
has rendered the text somewhat obscure. The translation given 
above indicates what appears to be the literal meaning; Heisen- 
berg offers a more elaborate rendering which approximates the 
complexity of the original: “ Das Ohr war Malchus zerschnitten 
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of pain begin to flow from his eyes and he brushes away 
tears of joy. 14. He scarcely has time to pick up the 
thing which was cut off, and the ear is as sound as it 
was before. He sees the blood flowing down, and he is 
quite unable to recognize the cut from which the blood 
comes. While the blood is a token of the cut, the restora- 
tion of thing cut off serves to conceal the cut. The ser- 
vant acknowledges as God Him whom men of enslaved 
minds seize as the enemy of God, and with a free tongue 
he extols the forbearance of Him who suffers evil from 
those who receive good at His hands. 


THE WOMEN AT THE TOMB! 


XXVIII. As far as this point our discourse has 
been pleasant, since it has traveled over the smooth and 
most joyful road of the miracles and wonders of our 
all-powerful Savior; from this point it seems grievous 
to those who hear it and as though dressed in black 
garments, and it will walk with a slower foot because 
of the unpleasant nature of the story, and, so to speak, 
its deathlike and funereal character.? 2. But let no one 
of those who follow the logos? fall out because he hears 
such things as these now from us. For the logos * will 
not endure for very long to clear such a road as this 
nor will it spend much time on the story nor will it of 
its own accord relate the whole of the events which are 
before our eyes. 3. Indeed the discourse itself will in- 
vite the women to weep for this suffering; or rather it 
will advance toward them as they are shown seated 
over against the tomb which is diametrically across from 
us,®> weeping, I believe, for Him who lies in it, or indeed 


und zugleich war sein Herz, da er Petrus entronnen war, von 
Sorge zerschnitten, es mochte entdeckt werden.” Heisenberg 
suggests that a change in the punctuation of the manuscript 
(reading ἐξ ddvéews, Πέτρῳ μήπω καὶ φωραθῇ) would produce 
better sense: “ Malchus was occupied by care for the cutting off 
of his ear and by anxiety for his escape, lest he be detected by 
Peter.” This would fit better with the thought in the remainder 
of the sentence, which is concerned with Malchus’ action. 


XXVIII 

1Matt. 27:61; 28:1-8; Mark 15:47; 16: 1-8; Luke 23:55; 
24: 1-10; John 20: 11-18. 

? Although Heisenberg’s division of the text into chapters has 
been retained here as a matter of convenience, it must be noted 
that the first two §§ of this chapter form a transition between 
the last scene and the present one, and belong almost as much 
with the preceding chapter as with this. In writing that “as 
far as this point our discourse has been pleasant,’ Mesarites 
refers to the scenes which preceded the Betrayal and Arrest, 
not the scenes which preceded the Women at the Grave. 

5. Discourse. 

* Discourse. 

© The phrase αἱ κατέναντι τοῦ κατὰ διάμετρον ἡμῖν τάφου καθήμε- 
ναι is a reminiscence of Matt. 27:61, in which Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary are said to be καθήμεναι ἀπέναντι τοῦ τάφου. 
On a passage in a sermon of Leo VI which appears to allude 
to a representation of the same scene, see A. Frolow, Deux 
églises byzantines d’aprés des sermons peu connus de Léon VI 
le Sage, Etudes byz. 3: 52-53, 77-85, 1945. 
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looking to see where the body of Jesus is laid. 4. And 
the winged logos, being quicker than logos—for the 
other logos is slower than logos, and there is indeed a 
logos which flies faster than logos—has already reached 
them.? 5. Let us now follow in its tracks ὃ and let us 
eavesdrop on what it says to them, so that we may know 
whom they are weeping for and for whom they break 
their hearts; ° over whom they scar their cheeks with 
scratches, not in pretense or for pay,?° but from their 
whole souls; for whom their hearts are smitten, for 
whom the tears gush from their eyes like springs, and 
for whose sake their faces are downcast and dejected 
and gloomy and full of grief. 6. For these reasons our 
logos, coming to them before ourselves, has made in- 
quiry of them; 17 but they not only do not wish to give 
an answer to that which brings the question,?? but they 
do not even desire to listen to it, overcome as they are 
by the disaster and robbed of all their intelligence by 
the catastrophe, and gazing in complete absorption only 
at the tomb itself, unable to be drawn from it. 7. But 
I believe that they are suffering thus and doing these 
things for the sake of Him who according to the 
prophet ** was born as a man that has no strength, and 
among the dead was reckoned free, as God; my Master 
and Lord, Jesus, that sweet name and sweet reality, both 
to these women and to all mankind. ‘ 

8. Mary Magdalene herself, however, and the other 
Mary, whom the logos** indeed [calls] the wife of 
Cleophas, see them, how, not suffering our logos 15 to 
press cares upon them through its questioning of them, 
they rise up from their places and go to the tomb, de- 
siring perhaps to wash the body of Jesus with myrrh 
and to steal the body from the tomb,'® unseen by the 
guards, and to take it to their homes. 9. But their plan 
is not brought to an end. For the logos?” will not be 
left behind by them, even though their journey be ex- 
tended to the parts beyond Gadeira,'® but it will instead 
follow close upon their steps; and the body of Christ, 
which they hoped to wash with myrrh, or to carry away 


° Mark 15: 47. 

“The winged thought, quicker than a spoken word, has 
already reached the women; for the spoken word is slower than 
thought, and there is also the divine Logos, which is quicker 
than human thought. 

51. 6. in the tracks of the winged thought; cf. Odyssey, II, 
406; V, 193. 

® Acts 21: 13. 

*° Not as hired mourners. 

**T.e. our thought has gone out to the women before we 
ourselves have approached the picture. 

*? T.e. to the thought. 

13 Psalm 87 (88) : 5-6; see below § 18. 

** Narrative; cf. John 19: 25. 

15 Thought. 

** On the tradition that the women came to the tomb to put 
perfumes on the body, or even to steal it, see Frolow, op. cit., 
82. Mesarites’ description may be taken to indicate that the 
scene of the Women at the Tomb was shown in two pictures. 

*7 Discourse. 

*® T.e. to the end of the world. 
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with them, will not be found remaining in the tomb, but 
it will be found to have risen up from the grave in the 
first light of dawn, or in the middle of the night, through 
the Life which inseparably dwells in it according to its 
hypostasis, the Logos of God the Father and His 
wisdom and power.?® 

10. They have already come to the tomb without 
outcry and beating of breasts and noise of weeping. For 
these women do not now conduct themselves as people 
are accustomed to do when they draw near the tombs of 
their loved ones, but they are timid and fearful,°° terri- 
fied by the guards, breathing quickly and restraining 
their weeping, lest they be detected by the men on guard 
and fall into the net of those who lie in wait.*t. 11. The 
expression on their faces is full of anxiety, and doubts 
rise up in their hearts, as to who will roll away the 
stone from the door of the tomb for them, how the work 
can be accomplished undetected, how they can steal 
unheard past the guards, how they are to anoint the 
body of the dead man with the myrrh which they carry 
in their hands. 12. And as they turn over in their minds 
these thoughts and others like them, their eyes are cast 
down toward the ground, since the doubts which rise 
up to their minds and hearts are wholly earthly and 
human; but then when they are forced to reflect on 
the all-powerful nature of Him who lies dead, they raise 
their eyes and indeed look up to heaven. 18. And first 
of all they see how the stone has been rolled away from 
the tomb, not by human hand, but by a truly divine 
power which sits on the stone, which has flown down 
from heaven and rolled away the stone from the sepul- 
chre after the resurrection of the Savior; and then 
they see the angel in clear view,” sitting on the stone 
of the sepulchre. 14. And again there comes upon them 
fear and trembling, greater than they had expected to 
feel, and distraction, because of the astonishing and 
terrifying and strange aspect of the angel. 15. And 
immediately the tears, which are running down from 
their eyes noiselessly, as from a spring, are turned to 
stone, and are forced to run back; and they consider 
turning back and going by another road if possible, and 
the feet of the women, formerly swift, are stilled, and 
they are immovable and fixed, as are the feet of those 
who, according to the saying, stand in righteousness.”° 
16. Like statues of wood and stone are the women bear- 
ing myrrh, and a strong yellow tint descends on the 


2° The play upon logos which began with the opening of the 
scene reaches its culmination in the account of the Resurrection. 

°° Hebr. 12: 21. 

21 Cf. Psalm 9:31 (10:10) ; 56 (57) : 7. 

“2 Here Mesarites chose to substitute καθαρῶς for the descrip- 
tion of the angel’s white robes which appear in the gospels 
(Matt. 28:3; Mark 16:5; Luke 24:4). Heisenberg translates 
καθαρῶς “in lichter Gestalt.” This meaning is possible, but 
uncommon. A more commonplace rendering has been adopted 
here in order to avoid the possibly unwarranted introduction 
into the text of a significant iconographic detail. 

23 Psalm 25 (26) : 12. 
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aspect of their faces, the redness of their blood having 
run away to the heart, which was the first organ to 
suffer the shock, in order to bestow upon it courage and 
vitality and security by means of its circulation about it. 
17. For the women saw the angel and began to pour 
forth their souls; they saw the angel and the spirits in 
their souls struggle to find a way out; they saw the 
angel and their hearts were stirred, though not with a 
stirring of joy but a fearful and unaccustomed one, so 
that it collapses and altogether stops beating. The feet 
of the mourning women break down and they are in 
danger of suffering a pitiful fall, as the blood sinks 
together about the heart. 18. But he who is seen in the 
vision encourages them, and gives them life again and 
strengthens them afresh, and through the glad tidings 
of the resurrection, raises them from their collapse. 
‘“ Why do you, weeping, seek among the dead Him who 
lives?” he says; ‘“‘ why, among the corpses, Him who 
is risen? ** Wherefore do you seek among those who 
are held by the unbreakable bonds of Hades, the only 
one who among the dead was reckoned free? 25. Verily 
the Life of all men has been recalled to life, and the 
resurrection of all men has risen. 19. Witness of my 
word are these seals of the tomb which have been loosed, 
the cutting out and tearing away of the bars of the door 
and the nails, the abandonment in the tomb of the towel 
and the linen cloths, the falling asleep of the unwatching 
guards, deathlike almost and so to speak unwaking, 
which they experienced when the stone was rolled away 
from the tomb, stricken in their minds by fear. 20. Con- 
sider them, how they became like men thunderstruck ; 
how, seized by fear as though by sleep and lying one 
upon another just as they fell, they were cast down to 
the ground, seeming heavy of head and drowsy and 
sluggish and drugged with sleep. 21. For all their senses 
and their energies ceased to function. Some of them 
may be seen *® stretched out snoring; others lean their 
heads on their own shoulders or on those of the others; 
some again press their hands and their knees against 
their bodies and support their cheeks on the palms of 
their hands, achieving, by reason of their exhaustion, 
no ordinary closing of the eyelids and blindness of eyes.?7 
22. But leave them here sleeping thus on this spot, 
almost asleep without waking, and go swiftly to the 
friends and pupils of Him who is risen, and after telling 


** Luke 24: 5. 

*5 Psalm 87 (88) : 5-6; see above, § 7. 

*° The use of φαίνονται suggests that Mesarites forgot for a 
moment that he was reproducing the angel’s discourse, and 
instead wrote in descriptive fashion. 

*7 This seems to represent the sense of the second clause of 
the sentence, though no parallels have been found for συμπτυχή 
in the sense of σύμπτυξις and for ἀνοχή meaning exhaustion. 
Malickij, Byz. 3: 133, 1926, renders “. . . espérant abriter 
leurs paupiéres et leurs yeux contre l’éclat de la lumiére.” It 
does not seem possible that ἀνοχή can mean “l’éclat de la 
lumiére” ; moreover such a reading does violence to διά. 
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them the glad tidings of the resurrection, bid them 
hasten out to Galilee, so that they may see Him there.” 

23. These things the angel spoke to the women. But 
our logos,*® very curiously ?® gazing and looking about 
here and there, has perceived the man who depicted 
these things with his hand, as he is to be seen, standing 
upright at the tomb of the Lord, like some sleepless 
watcher, wearing that robe and all the rest of the gar- 
ments which he wore with distinction in life and with 
which he adorned the outer man while he painted these 
things, achieving success, as in everything, with him- 
self as well.*° 24. And our discourse would willingly 
spend some time over the praises of this man, and with 
the greatest justification, were it not that it was under 
compulsion to accompany these women, hastening with 
them as they hasten to go off to the disciples according 
to the command of the angel. 


CHRIST APPEARS TO THE WOMEN! 


XXIX. Then while they are making their way to 
the disciples, behold, the Savior, as though from some 
hidden and secret place at the angular point of the stoa,? 
comes out to meet them, saying to them “ Greeting.” ὃ 
He is godlike in His appearance, heroic,* and as one 
might say, in another manner of speech, a half-god, 


“85. Thought. 

“9. On περιεργότερον, see XVI, n. 3. 

*° The artist was evidently known to have been vain about 
his dress, and he seems to have reproduced the details of his 
costume with a care which made his appearance among the 
other figures of the scene striking. This self-portrait of the 
artist has been discussed by Heisenberg in Xenia 138 and in 
Phil. Woch. 41: 1030-1032, 1921, and by Malickij, Bys. 3: 130- 
131, 1926. A marginal note in the manuscript (see critical 
apparatus) states that the reference is to Eulalios. 


XXIX 

* Matt. 28: 8-10. 

* Or, “at the diagonal point of the stoa.” 

* Matt. 28: 9. 

* Here, typically, Mesarites employs an allusive epithet which 
is capable of several interpretations. The word may have been 
used simply as a literary pendant to θεοείκελος and ἡμίθεος, a 
usage which would be natural and graceful in the classical 
literary tradition, though in the present context the juxtaposition 
is a little startling theologically, in its likening of Divinity to a 
classical “hero.” Again, the word may have been used to indi- 
cate that Christ was shown in heroic stature, i.e., greater than 
life-size in relation to the figures of the women. This method 
of depicting Christ was not unusual, however, so that one might 
wonder why this detail is mentioned at all, or why it is men- 
tioned here and not in other passages. It is possible, however, 
that, since Mesarites is interested here in making allusions to 
the idea of Christ’s divine and human natures, he chose to intro- 
duce an additional epithet which would extend and elaborate, in 
striking fashion, on the ideas suggested in θεοείκελος and ἡμίθεος. 
In this case ἡρωϊκός would be intended to allude both to the 
nature of Christ and to the stature in which he was shown. 
Again, the word may be intended to describe something in the 
attitude or costume of Christ (independently of stature) which 
made him seem “heroic,” as, for example, Procopius uses the 
phrase ἡρωϊκῶς τεθωράκισται to indicate the significance of the 
costume of Achilles in which Justinian was depicted in the 
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because of the combination in one of the complete 
natures, which here are considered to be parts of the 
whole because of the oneness and indivisibility of the 
hypostasis.° 2. For He is both wholly god and wholly 
man, fair in beauty beyond all the sons of men, pouring 
out the gift of joy from His lips on the women whwu 
were grieved even unto death by the shameful nature 
of the death which came upon Him. 8. The women 
bend the whole gaze of their eyes down upon the 
ground, unable to look back into the godlike aspect of 
His face, supporting their whole bodies on knees and 
elbows; their hands, which have grasped His immacu- 
late feet, cling to them ardently. 4. They will not let 
them go; they desire to hold in bonds the uncircum- 
scribable; they kiss the fair feet which first brought 
glad tidings of peace and good things to all the world.* 
They pour forth tears of joy from their eyes according 
to that saying of the prophet,’ “ The lament which they 
sang at evening is changed in the morning to rejoicing.” 
5. They do not wish to let go the feet of the Savior. 
first because they follow hard after Him, body and 
soul; * then also, I think, because they fear to be separ- 
ated from Him and to be left utterly alone to fall into 
the hands of that synagogue of the Jews, which the 
hand of the artist has depicted over against the stoa. 


THE PRIESTS BRIBE THE SOLDIERS AND 
PERSUADE PILATE* 


XXX. So, let us see, what is this crowd of Jews 
now, and on what is it bent? What is this cohort ? of 
soldiers, and who is the commander? Is that not the 
traitor Judas again there? Is this not again the agree- 
ment of the crucifiers? For again we see money counted 
out, inquiries and agreements and hidden talk and 
secret counsel and words whispered in ears.2 2. But 
if it please you, let us go on with the discourse; for 


statue in the Augustaeum (De aed., I, 2, 9). In this case 
Mesarites might still have used the word not only to describe 
the fieure but also to introduce a variation on the epithets 
θεοείκελος and Huideos. The manner in which the word is em- 
ployed provides an instructive example of Mesarites’ love of 
subtlety. 

° Jesus, though God, might by a play upon words be called 
a half-god because of the presence in Him of the divine and 
human elements. 

ὁ Rom. 19: 15. 

“Psalm 29 (30) : 6. 

8 Psalm 62 (63) : 9. 
tracks, body and soul.” 


Literally, “they are attached to His 


XXX 

* Matt. 28: 11-15. 

* Properly, the tenth part of a legion, i.e. (according to the 
classical reckoning) about 600 men if legionaries, or about 500 
or 1,000 men if auxiliaries. Since σπεῖρα is also used loosely of 
any band or detachment of troops, Mesarites’ employment of the 
word does not necessarily convey any implication of the number 
of soldiers shown. Cf. John 18:3 and 12. 

* Judas has already been described in the scene of the Betrayal 
and Arrest (X XVII). 
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what we see now is not the actual deeds but the picture 
of them. 8. With money these lawless men corrupt the 
soldiers who were entrusted with the guarding of the 
tomb, instructing them to announce that the body of the 
Savior was stolen and that He did not rise up, seeking 
in this way to conceal the resurrection or at least cast 
discredit upon it, lest they be stoned as the slayers of 
God by the multitudes who believed that the one who 
was crucified by them was God and not simply a mere 
human being. So they purchase the deception with 
their money; they destroy the truth because it suits 
their pleasure to do so; and those men* who were 
previously unexceptionable witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion, and proclaimed the truth with loud voices in the 
city, were now won over, receiving the fat and hand- 
filling payment of the money, so that they agreed—as 
the hand of the artist tells us by means of the bending 
of their necks and the nodding of their heads—to an- 
nounce to all the people a raid by night on the part of 
the disciples, and a thieving attack upon them by the 
friends of the Savior, and the disappearance of the dead 
body through theft; for soldiers are for the most part 
wont to be corrupted by money. 4. And see now the 
false counsel whispered in the soldiers’ ears by the 
slayers of the Lord inscribed above the scene itself, 
and see the lie itself serving as identification of those 
who contrived it, instead of a real description; for they 
were taken in the devices which the wretches contrived ὅ 
against Him who was risen. 

5. And the soldiers, under command of an officer,® 
were corrupted by these lawless men in the fashion 
which we have just described. But what of their leader, 
the centurion Longinus? Were they strong enough to 
corrupt his mind, in respect to his belief in the Savior 
and his esteem of Him? 6. Not in any fashion. On the 
contrary, in revenge for his belief in Christ, they seek 
to procure by bribery, from Augustus Caesar’ through 
Pilate, his beheading. 7. O how were you so crazed, 
Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas and the rest of the list of 
the leaders of the people, that you did not, in quest of 
the resurrection, imitate these feeble women, in their 
watchfulness by night, their waiting at the tomb, their 
close watch upon the Savior? Why were you so de- 
mented? 8. O how were your hearts so stony, that, 
after the resurrection of the Savior, you contrived a 
scheme to conceal that resurrection? In truth has that 
word of the prophet ® found its fulfilment in you; for 


4 The soldiers. 

* Psalm 9:23 (10:2). 

® Although the Greek seems to make no suggestion to this 
effect, it seems possible that Mesarites meant “though under 
command of an officer... .” 

7It is more likely that Αὐγούστου καὶ Καίσαρος is ἃ remi- 
niscence of Luke 2: 1, where the decree that all the world should 
be taxed is mentioned, than that Αὔγουστος is used as the Byzan- 
tine title. Heisenberg adopts the latter interpretation in his 
translation, but admits that the former reading is possible. 

® Isaiah 6: 9. 
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you have heard with your ears of the waking of the 
Savior but you did not wish to understand it, and with 
your eyes you see the wonders worked by Him and 
you close your eyes to the truth, in order that you may 
not be converted and that the physician of our souls 
and bodies may not heal you—He who sent His only- 
begotten Son for the healing of all sickness.° 9. You 
cannot hide your light under a bushel;?° you cannot 
carry your flag in your bosom;™ you cannot again 
bury in the tomb Him who is risen. You cannot again 
entomb deep in Tartarus Him who went down to Hades 
and bound the powerful one and took as spoil and carried 
off everything there.’? 10. Christ has truly wakened ; 18 
He has appeared to the women bearing myrrh; He has 
allowed them to hear His voice and His word which 
brings joy, and He has permitted them, so far as they 
were able, to lay hold of His feet with their hands, and 
has commanded them to report to the apostles His 
waking. 


THE WOMEN WITH THE DISCIPLES! 


XXXI. Now let everyone who is incredulous, in- 
cluding yourselves,? see how the women disciples of the 
Lord are even now bringing to their fellow-disciples, 
the apostles, the tidings of joy which announce the resur- 
rection of the Savior ; how they, who are by nature timid 
and weak, confidently give full satisfaction, as eye- 
witnesses of the Lord, to the terrified group of the dis- 
ciples; how they rouse these discouraged men from 
fear and doubt, as though from sleep, and urgently 
command them to hasten to Galilee. 2. But some of 


° Psalm 102 (103) :3; cf. the Liturgy of St. Mark in F. E. 
oe Liturgies eastern and western 1: 116, 2, Oxford, 

*° Matt. 5:15. 

ἡ Cf. Prov. 26: 15, “ The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom; 
it grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth,’ and Psalm 
59 (60) : 6, “ Thou has given a banner to them that fear thee be 
cf. also Psalm 73 (74):11. The meaning here apparently is, 
“You are so stupid that you would hide a light under a bushel, 
and so slothful that you would not acknowledge the Lord’s 
victory—instead you would carry the Lord’s flag in your bosom. 
But you are no longer able to do these things.” I have been 
unable to find the passage in St. Andrew of Crete which Heisen- 
berg cites in his note ad. loc. (p. 67, n. 1). 

** Matt. 12:29; Mark 3:27. On the iconography of the Har- 
rowing of Hell, see C. R. Morey, East Christian paintings in 
the Freer Collection, 45-53, New York, Macmillan, 1914 ( Univ. 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Ser., XII); idem, Notes on 
East Christian miniatures, Art Bull. 11: 57-58, 1929; A. Grabar, 
as dans Vart byz., 245-249, Paris, Les belles lettres, 
1936. 

15 John 24: 34. 


XXXI 


* Mark 16: 10-11; Luke 24: 9-11; John 20: 18. 

* Here σύν is used in the sense of “including,” rather than 
of “along with.” Mesarites does not mean that he supposes that 
his audience actually consists of disbelievers. For literary effect, 
he puts his hearers, for the moment, in the position of the doubt- 
ing apostles. See below, XXXIV, 1. 
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the men look upon their words as those of drunken 
old women,® or scoffingly dismiss them as though they 
had got up from sleep at dead of night and had run 
to the tomb of the Savior and had seen some phantom 
in it, such as are often pointed out at the tombs of the 
departed. Others will not turn their ears to listen to 
them; others again, observing the stubbornness of the 
women, question them more seriously and compel their 
fellow-disciples to listen to what is being related. 3. 
Still others begin to believe in part in the women’s 
words, because of the clarity and positiveness of their 
tidings, and ceasing to contradict them, they at least 
are willing to listen to them, Others again communicate 
their doubts to each other and ask one another who 
it can have been that was seen. 4. The women bearing 
myrrh are even more insistent, and cajole the ears of 
the disciples more than is seemly, swearing solemnly 
to the doubted resurrection of the Lord, and then giving 
way to circular argument,‘ by recalling the words of the 
Savior to them before His Passion, namely “A little 
while and ye shall not see me, and again, a little while, 
and ye shall see me.” ® and then “ After I am risen 
again, I will go before you into Galilee.” ° 


THE DISCIPLES ON THE WAY TO GALILEE! 


XXXII. The disciples are stung by these words, 
and pricked by the memory of those sayings, as though 
by a kentron, though not that which is familiar to 
geometricians,? they are roused to the same belief as 
the women have concerning the Master, and their quest 
for Him, and they all speedily set out on the road to 
Galilee, young and old, men of years and others in their 
prime; and released from the disbelief which held fast 
the house of their souls, as though from one starting- 
point, they set out together towards Christ, the judge of 
the games. 2. The youth does not outrun the old man, 
and the grown man does not spring out before the aged 
one; those in the prime of life do not in disorderly 
fashion elbow the old men and push them to one side, 
but they make way for them and desire to go along 
behind them. 8. For their contest * is not against blood 
and flesh, which perishes and can be undone and dis- 
solved into the elements from which it came into being, 
but their struggle and their race is to see Him who rose 
up from the dead, no longer clothed in flesh, but at 


51 Tim. 4: 7. 
‘ Literally, “then giving ground to reciprocal proof.” 
δ John 16: 16. 
® Matt. 26: 32. 
XXXII 
1 Matt. 28: 16. 


2The pun on κέντρον, meaning “spur” and “center of a 


circle,” cannot be reproduced. Mesarites uses the same pun 


above, XIII, 7. 
8 ἀγών is used here in its two senses of “athletic contest ” and 


“struggle against obstacles.” 
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the same time not without body, according to Gregory, 
great in theology.‘ 

4. And they all follow along in a row, but their 
leader is Peter, ardent in all things.> See him, how, as 
the best guide of the reasoning sheep of Christ, he leads 
the flocks to the chief shepherd, Christ, and how he 
will not let the reasoning flock of Christ scatter to 
mountains and valleys and deserts and clefts.6 5. For 
not one of them was left behind, not one of them 
wandered or was lost, save for that son of perdition ? 
who’ betrayed the Savior and Teacher and rose up 
against the Good Shepherd.® 

6. See him ® as he strides along with long steps,?° 
as though forgetting his age. He is happy and cheerful 
and would like to dance, as he sings a song which 
banishes the weariness of the journey, taking its be- 
ginning from the resurrection of the Savior. 7. He is 
unerring ** on the road, leading them all, and going 
before them. He does not stumble at all, he does not 
wander from the straight course, he hits upon the most- 
used way, he does not leave the road which leads to 
eternal [1{6.12 8. His step is not careless or fatigued or 
loose or weak. He urges them all to follow him zeal- 
ously and all his expression, all his look and all his 
gaze are turned upon those who follow. 9. Already a 
cloud of dust seems to be raised from the earth into 
air above their heads, stirred up by the feet of the 
apostles and mounting up, and it seems to rise into 
the air almost like a storm of wind and to reach to the 
sky. All the apostles are joined to one another like 
some golden linked cord;** for they are all running 
for a prize to the judge of the games, the Savior Christ. 
10. And if we continued to run with them to the end, 
O spectator, we would see clotted drops of sweat running 
down their whole faces, and see how they wiped them 
away with their clenched fingers and cast far away these 
drops of sweat from their eyebrows. 


THOMAS’ MEETING WITH PETER AND THE 
OTHER APOSTLES 1? 


XXXIII. And in this manner they hasten on to 
Galilee. But let us, guided on our way, so to speak, by 
the pictured handiwork of the artist, go to that disciple 


* Gregory Naz., Epist. CI, ad Cledon. I= P.G. XXXVII, 181. 

° Acts 4:13. See above, XXV, 11; XXVII, 10. 

* Cf. John 10:12; Matt. 12: 30; 18:12; Luke 11:23; 15: 4. 

7 John 17: 12. 

® John 10: 11-14. 

ἢ Peter. 

*° A reminiscence of such passages as Iliad, VII, 213; XIII, 
809; Odyssey, IX, 450; XI, 539. 

** The pun on the word for “asphalt” and the adjective 
derived from σφάλλω cannot be reproduced. 

15 Matt. 7: 14. 

8 Cf. Iliad, VIII, 19; Plato, Theaetetus, 153c. 


XX XIII 
1 John 20: 24-25. 
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who showed his doubt in such fair fashion,? and let 
us see what is this crowding of the disciples about him, 
and how, like some fellow-student who has left off his 
studies and has come to the school after the teacher has 
left, they teach him better concerning the time when the 
teacher is present, and upbraid his defection.* 2. He, 
however, does not wish to listen to them but prefers 
to think otherwise concerning the resurrection of the 
Master, and does not lend a willing ear, even though 
he is informed of these things by all of them in agree- 
ment and by Peter himself; he dismisses all of them 
as easy-going and prone to believe every word they hear. 
3. Peter replies to him very energetically, telling how 
he himself saw the Lord after the resurrection, how the 
Lord entered when the doors were closed, how He gave 
the greeting of peace to His disciples, how that which 
was seen was not an illusion of the sight, no phantom 
of the night, no vision of the midday brightness, but the 
Savior Himself stood among them in the flesh when 
the doors were closed upon them, and shared with them 
His usual conversation and speech. 4. Thomas how- 
ever draws himself up against Peter in contrary and 
contradictory fashion, saying “ Thou wilt not persuade 
me, Peter,” instead of replying “If thou persuade me.” 
5. The gesture of his hand is censorious and the expres- 
sion of his face is energetic. For Thomas will not accept 
the miracle without proof, and he wishes to be an eye- 
witness himself of the nail-pierced hands of Him who 
is risen, and of the side pierced by the spear. 6. “ Be- 
yond human knowledge and perception, Peter,” he savs, 
“is that which thou now tellest me. For how can 
hearing embrace or the mind understand such things 
as these? Indeed, if He truly died, how can He live 
again? If, indeed, as thou sayest, He is risen as God, 
how, when He was about to die as a man, did He not 
kill the crucifiers as God and escape death? For it 15 
not possible for God to die. 7. In truth, after dying on 
the cross, the corpse, cared for by Nicodemus and 
Joseph, was placed in the tomb, without breath and 
without feeling. In what fashion now does He live and 
how can He return among men after the former fashion ἢ 
Didst thou not thyself deny Him three times, Peter, 
when He was condemned by Annas and Cataphas the 
high priests, saying that thou didst not know whence 


2Tt is difficult to decide whether Mesarites uses καλῶς here in 
the sense of “in seemly fashion” or in the sense of “ under- 
standably,” in which he employs it in the next chapter (XXXIV, 
8). In the former sense, Thomas’ doubt could be said to be 
“fair” or “seemly ” because it proved that the disciples were 
not credulous and easily misled. In the latter sense, Mesarites 
may have intended to imply that it was natural for Thomas to 
doubt because of his character. It is possible that Heisenberg is 
right in translating “in so schoner Weise”: Mesarites may 
have meant to say that the whole incident was touching or 
beautiful because of the contrast between the completeness of 
Thomas’ doubt and the earnestness of his conviction when he 
finally realized the truth. 

3 The comparison of Jesus to the teacher and the Apostles to 
the pupils is used above, X XVII, 7-8. 
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He came? * How then dost thou recognize Him now as 
one risen? Come, Peter, I cannot bear to hear thee 
chattering this nonsense, showing thyself a flatterer and 
a dissembler. 8. Thou dost make thyself like to one 
who sings to a deaf man, or one who talks into the 
ear of a corpse. Why dost thou in vain give life to 
one who is dead? Why dost thou discourse praise to 
one who is utterly unable to hear? These things do 
not suit thy time of life,> thy many years, thine easy 
old age, or thy silvering hair. By some infant, or by 
drunken old women,® hast thou been deceived, old man. 
9. Hast thou seen Him, Peter, Him who died on the 
cross, Christ? Lead me to Him; for wherever thou wilt 
lead the way, I shall eagerly follow thee. I shall test 
the scars and the wounds of the hands and the feet, I 
shall see the prints of the nails, I shall look at the side 
pierced by the spear. In no way will the passing of a 
few days have caused the scabs of blood to disappear. 
Let us go, let us be quick! Lead me on, old man! ” 


CHRIST APPEARS TO THOMAS AND THE 
OTHER DISCIPLES} 


XXXIV. And it is better, I think, for those who 
have once decided to accompany the discourse, to leave 
Thomas and Peter to themselves here, conversing with 
one another in this fashion, and immediately and not 
after eight days, to cast the beams of our eyes on what 
is over against the arch, because you are not among 
the unbelievers or the hesitant or those who are in doubt 
concerning the resurrection of the Savior, but among 
those who have received the tidings with faith. 2. See 
now, O you who follow with us, here again a closed 
house and the band of disciples gathered within and 
Thomas with them, and the Savior and Lord Jesus, 
appearing in the midst of them noiselessly and unseen, 
as formerly, and again giving them the greeting of 
peace,” and then turning his words to the unbelieving 
disciple, and permitting him to feel His hands and side, 
and graciously showing his bared side, in confirmation 
of the resurrection, in the very bone and flesh, but 
free of all fatness, and with an opening which gaped 
so as to receive the hands of the disciple, which the 
impact of the spear made as it struck heavily there— 
the scar which was not of such a nature that it could 
not be lost, for along with His perishable nature He 
stripped off everything that was perishable, as the great 
Cyril taught us.? 


* Matt. 26: 69-75. 

* Literally, “ thy grayness of hair.” 

51 Tim. 4:7. 

XXXIV 

* John 20: 24-29. 

* John 20: 19. 

* Cyril of Alexandria wrote that when Christ rose from the 
dead He put off corruption and everything that rises from it 
(Comment. in Lucam, V, 14=P.G. LXXII, 560C); cf. Acts 
13: 34-35. 
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3. But Thomas, as he hears and sees these things, 
is seized by fear, and does not in any fashion dare to 
draw near the Savior, but indeed trembles and begins 
to draw back, withdrawing his foot, he who a little 
while before was bold and contradictory and set himself 
against everyone; for he does not quite dare to touch 
the body of the Lord. 4. But the disciples resist him 
and push him forward from behind, repaying him for 
his disbelief in them and in the Teacher Himself, and 
with force they constrain him to approach the Teacher, 
though he resists as much as he can with his feet. 5. So 
he, though unwillingly, stretches forth his hand, with 
his eyes opened to their widest, free from all rheum 
and flux and murky accretion.* The Savior, however, 
assumes the posture in which He received the wound ὃ 
and bends over and seems almost, so to speak, to fear 
the touching of the scar. 6. The hand of Thomas enters 
in at the side of the Savior like some spear stretched 
out far and pressed against an unresisting body, and 
it scrapes closely at the wound like some instrument of 
Paieon,® and tries to tear open the wound.” 7. The side 
seems to shrink from Thomas’ continued handling of 
it, and wishes to pour forth blood and water again, not 
in the former fashion, but first the clear water of con- 
viction 8—because the doctrine of the true resurrection 
is clearer than any light—and after that the blood, be- 
cause of the red color of the liquid which, as we know, 
the emperors use for the true confirmation of their 
commands.?® 


8. And in the picture, these are the things that the 
side of the Lord suffers. But you who are feeling it, 
why are you still delaying and shrinking back, and 
why do you not, now as formerly, in a loud voice pro- 
claim as Lord and God Him whom you have touched, 
and why do you not make manifest to us the things 
that have been revealed to you in mysterious fashion 
through the truthful touch? But you will not give heed 
to us, and rightly so,’° for the things which we see and 
which are described in this discourse are not real and 
living things but are lifeless and painted.** One would 
say, however, that though silent you are in agreement 


4 Heisenberg notes that it is not clear which disease is meant. 

© Literally, “ depicts in His posture the wounded man.” 

ὁ The physician of the gods in Homer: Iliad, V, 401, 899-901; 
Odyssey, IV, 232. 

7 Mesarites’ interest in medical and physiological detail may 
at times (as here) seem excessive, but it must be remembered 
that in his day a certain amount of medical training was a part 
of general education, so that when Mesarites writes as he does 
here, he is indulging in literary display. Other passages in 
which he exhibits his medical knowledge are: II, 2; IX, 2; 
XII, 1; XXII, 7-8; XXV, 14-17; XXVI, 7-8; XXVIII, 16-17; 
XLII, 2-5. 

8 Num. 5:18; Protevang. Jacob. 16: 1. 

9 Red ink was used to sign the imperial chrysobulls; cf. Cod. 
Just. I, xxiii, 6. 

1° See καλῶς above, XXXITI, 1, n. 

11 Literally, “are not among the living but among the soulless 
and painted things.” 
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and that you approve what we say and assent and that, 
though not speaking, you express the same opinion. 
9. If it seems well to you, come with us, if indeed you 
have not with Peter outstripped us, as we are driven to 
hasten on and behold at last the final miracle, the 
clausula ** of all the miracles of the Savior after the 
resurrection, and the final seal, that which was per- 
formed in marvelous fashion at the catching of the fish. 


CHRIST APPEARS TO THE DISCIPLES ON THE 
SEA OF TIBERIAS 1} 


XXXV. There is a ship upon the sea of Tiberias, 
and the rowers in it are the select of the apostles, virgins 
in their number, and self-controlled in their chosen way 
of life—for they are seven altogether ;* and with them 
are punting-poles and fish-hooks, fore-stays and nets, 
and the rest of the equipment and gear of the ship; 
for their purpose is the catching of fish. There is a 
complete stillness of air over the sea, an utter lack of 
wind, a heaving up of the depth of the sea and a most 
thorough straining of the waters in it through the letting 
down of the nets into the depths and their being drawn 
up again, but there is no catch of any kind.? 2. The 
disciples are disheartened as they toil through the night 
in vain, and they are at a loss when they wonder whence 
they shall be fed when the day comes; for it is three 
years already since they abandoned all to follow Christ. 
3. And some of them, listless and dejected, sit at random 
in the prow, and others in the stern, wondering again, 
I imagine, where on the bosom of the sea they should 
let down their nets. 

4, While they were thinking over these things, when 
it was already the first light of dawn and the gray of 
early morning, the Savior appeared to them on the 
shore, and simply and in common speech, and in homely 
fashion, with the greeting “ Children,” spoke to these 
men, some of whom were already elderly, and sought 
to learn from them whether they had anything to eat, 
feigning ignorance—He who clearly knew all things 
even before they were born. 5. They, thinking that this 
was merely another ordinary man, immediately returned 
to him that answer expressive of having nothing which 


*? ἀκροτελεύτιον is a technical term for the clausula of a verse. 


XXXV 

1 John 21: 1-7. 

* The number seven was known as παρθένος ; see below, XLII, 
6. One can understand that the apostles were not only παρθένοι 
by nature, but also σώφρωνες by choice; or one can understand, 
with Heisenberg, that while they were παρθένοι as far as their 
present number was concerned, they were men of intelligence 
and discernment by inclination (he translates, “ Jungfrauen der 
Zahl nach, aber an Gesinnung verstandige Manner”). The 
former interpretation seems to fit better the notion of the excel- 
lence of celibacy and chastity which appears in Apocal. 14: 4, 
and is reflected in Mesarites’ emphasis on the virginity of John 
(above, XII, 10, with note). 

5.1.6. the water was displaced when the nets were let down, 
and then was thoroughly strained when they were drawn up 
again. 
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is quicker than all other answers, namely the word 
“No.” This was because they were not in the humor 
to give answer in long sentences, and also because they 
did not know who it was who addressed this inquiry 
to them. 6. How indeed could they have known accur- 
ately, when His form and His voice and His body were 
altered and changed from the perishable nature, subject 
to suffering and transitory, into the nature which 15 
free from suffering, imperishable and godlike,* in a 
fashion which only He knows—He who is able to change 
and alter everything to conform to His will? 7. Then 
when the Savior heard that they had nothing, desiring 
to make Himself known to them by the power which 
resided in His voice, He commanded them to cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, and to find fish there. 
8. And they straightway carrying out the command, 
not only do not draw up the net empty of a catch, as 
before, but even are not strong enough to drag it up 
to themselves and to the ship because of the multitude 
of fish. 


9. Then John, who recognized the power of the 
Savior’s words from the result, both pointing with his 
finger and speaking to Peter, made it plain to him that 
that man who spoke to them was truly the Savior and the 
Lord and no other. 10. And Peter, when he learned 
this, showing in his actions the burning nature of his 
love for Him, and not waiting to put on his garments— 
for he was naked, on account of having cast himself 
into the sea a little while before because of some neces- 
sity of the work °—and swimming with his hands and 
steering with his feet, reached the Lord before the 
others. And He reached out His hand to him, and 
again, as one can see, draws him out of the sea rejoicing 
and exceeding glad.® 


* Cf. 1 Cor. 15. 35-58. 

° Heisenberg in his note ad loc. (p. 77) feels that the text 
at this point may not be sound. Since the account of the incident 
in the Gospel of John contains the words (21:7) τὸν ἐπενδύτην 
διεζώσατο, ἦν yap γυμνός, καὶ ἔβαλεν ἑαυτὸν els τὴν θάλασσαν, 
Heisenberg thinks that we should expect Mesarites’ text to 
read ἵστατο yap γυμνὸς ἤδη πρὸ μικροῦ διά τινα τῆς τέχνης χρείω--- 
βάλλει ἑαυτὸν... Thus the καὶ following θάλασσαν, which is 
now superfluous, would have more meaning. However, Heisen- 
berg thinks that we cannot be sure of this point because we do 
not know what the “ Byzantine” text of the gospel was. While 
Heisenberg’s suggested restoration of the text would be in some 
ways more logical, the text as it stands is satisfactory, and 
some may feel that Heisenberg here seeks to put too rigid an 
interpretation on the text. The καὶ which Heisenberg finds 
troublesome need not be superfluous. Mesarites makes it plain 
that he is giving a different account from that of the gospel 
at least in that he says that Peter did not wait to put on his 
garment, and in this case Mesarites might have made a point of 
using the phraseology of the gospel in a different sense. Having 
already written βαλεῖν ἑαυτὸν eis τὴν θάλασσαν in the paren- 
thetical remark, Mesarites might well have felt it unnecessary to 
state explicitly that Peter cast himself into the water when he 
recognized the Lord. It should be noted that γυμνός can mean 
“clad in an undergarment only”; see Heisenberg, p. 267. 

* Matt. 5:12; Apocal. 19: 7. 
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THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES}! 


XXXVI. The rest of the disciples, steered by the 
hand of the painter toward the shore over against the 
arch, draw the ship up on land, and there, I believe, 
render the Savior the honor which was due Him. This 
is the shore to which I think we have come more quickly 
than was necessary,” since we used, for our little boat,? 
the wings of speech, so that we might contemplate the 
miracle wrought there by the Savior. 2. The disciples 
go out of the ship; they see bread and fish on the coals. 
As giver of the feast, Jesus invites them to breakfast, 
He who gives food to all flesh 8. He takes in His 
hands the bread and the fish and divides them among 
the disciples, standing upright and not reclining. And 
they as they receive the food do not recline, but consume 
it standing, seeming hungry, since they had toiled suffi- 
ciently hard through the whole night. They are bare- 
legged to their knees, since they often had to put their 
feet ° in the water ; their thighs are muscular, manly and 
strong, well-fleshed and sinewy. Their arms are bare 
to the very shoulders ; their hands are strong and broad 
of palm; they are strong to grasp the oars, powerful 
in struggling against the blasts of the winds and in 
resisting the savage waves.° They are girded up in simple 
fashion, wrapped in garments which are not soft, with 
fine purple borders, but one might call them stout and 
rough and suited to work connected with the sea, dyed 
a grayish color; and, in a word, they are all fitted out in 
true nautical fashion. 


4. And they all seem still to be eating. But Peter 
alone, since, I suppose, he received his food from the 
hands of the Lord before the others, and ground it up 
with his teeth before all the rest and put it down into 
his gullet as quickly as possible, turns again, like a 
man eager for activity and mindful of his work, and 
draws up the net from the sea, bracing himself with 
his feet and grasping with his hands the fishing net, 
which is completely full of great fish, a hundred and fifty 
and three, still gasping and beating against each other. 
5. And Peter turns his head toward his companions and 
fellow-workers, calling to them, I suppose, to lay hold 
along with him and drag the net out to dry ground, 
since he alone has not the strength to draw it out easily 
himself because of the multitude and size of the fish in 
it and because of its tendency to slip back into the water 
on account of their weight. 


XXXVI 

* John 21: 8-14. 

* The meaning seems to be that Mesarites would have liked to 
describe in greater detail the journey of the apostles to land, 
and their greeting of Jesus. 

* John 21: 8. 

* Psalm 135 (136) : 25. 

" τούτους refers to πόδας, understood from γυμνόποδες. 


* On this description of the physical appearance of the apostles, 
see above, XX, n. 4. 


890 
THE WALLS AND COLUMNS OF THE CHURCH 


XXXVII. As far as this point the discourse has, I 
think, O spectator, adequately pointed out with its 
finger, and described, all the graphic decoration on the 
walls of the Church. After this point it has decided 
to let its winged course sink a little, as though from 
the air, from the portions of the Church which are raised 
up in the air, and to spend a little time on those portions 
which rise up from the pavement. 2. The whole Church, 
for the sake of strength and beauty, is bound round 
about, from the pavement to the summit,’ by three 
girdles, one might say, woven out of stone, placed at 
symmetrical intervals from each other, which it is the 
custom for those who are learned in these matters con- 
nected with buildings to call string-courses. In the 
remainder of the space, down to the pavement, the whole 
wall is covered with many-colored sawn stone. 3. The 
craftsman in finishing the stone brought it to such thin- 
ness that the wall seems to be covered with many- 
colored woven cloths. 4. Indeed the stone bursts forth 
into such a shimmer? that its glistening surface van- 
quishes any flower. Thus astonishing and completely 
surpassing is the native excellence of the stone, or rather 
the skill of the craftsman, who strove to add beauty to 
nature. 

5. It* is supported, for the rest, with columns which 
are both numerous and of varied appearance, which 
begin and, so to speak, sprout up out of the pavement 
and come to an end at the dressing of stone which 1s 
over the faces * of the colonnades. 6. For the colonnades 
which support the whole Church are twelve in number 
and the columns which support these colonnades are 
close to seventy, a detail arranged by the architect not 
without purpose, I think, but in order that this might be 
indeed a living Church of Christ, supported by colon- 
nades and columns equal in number to the Disciples 
of Christ. 


THE SANCTUARY 


XXXVIII. The whole floor of the Church 1s drawn 
up? in four squares, which are separated from one 
another by a curved outline, and [the floor] is paved 
with marble.2 2. The curved place which separates the 


XXXVII 

1See the similar phrase in Gregory Naz., P.G. XXXV, 
1037 B. 

* Literally, ‘ wetness,” “ moisture.” 

® The church; Mesarites evidently felt that a too specific indi- 
cation of the change of subject would detract from the poetic 
quality of his description. 

* Ordinarily πρόσωπον is used only of the outer face or facade 
of a building; Procop., Bell., V, 25, 21-22; De aed., I, 1, 31; 
Photius, Hom. LX XIII, 3, ed. Aristarchou, IT, p. 300, 1. 


XXXVITII 


1 Heisenberg’s rendering of περιλαμβάνεται by “ umschlossen ” 


is less exact. 
* The “four squares” are the four arms of the church. On 
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squares from each other encloses within itself, like a 
point, as it were,® or rather like a kind of heart which 
holds the whole body of the Church together,‘ the 
sacred thysiasterion, [the curved place] being semi- 
circular at the east—so much of it as lies about the steps 
of the sacred throne—but so much of it as lies about 
the holy table, on the west, being quadrangular.’ 3. And 
on its north side, toward the west, John the Great,® 
the Golden both in tongue and mind, who was more 
precious than any gold, the true arch-priest of the Lord,’ 
who imitated the chief shepherd, who gave his life for 
his sheep,® the great wonder of the inhabited world, had 
his body laid to rest ® on the pavement.?° He pours 
forth myrrh sweeter than all sweet odors, which gushes 
up from his holy body as though from a strong-flowing 
spring and oozes out with the greatest force onto the 
image of him, formed of silver, which lies on the stone 
above the tomb, graven with quite divine power ; 11 and 
it comes out from his head or from his hand, or at 
times it begins from his knees and goes to his beard 
and flows over the edge of his episcopal robe and forms 
a pool about the whole tomb.*? And to my statement 
every one who has seen this will bear witness and has 
borne witness, and his testimony is true.*® 

4. Toward the south, opposite him, is Gregory, called 
the Theologian, who breathed fire from his mouth and 
consumed every heresy with fire, contained in an oblong 
rectangular sarcophagus of ruddy color, because he who 
lies in it was ruddy with spiritual beauty,’* glowing 
ever in mind and heart with the fire of the spirit, and 
with his tongue adorned with the beauty of speech. 

5. The holy table of Christ itself conceals within 


the meaning of κυκλικὴν . . . περιφέρειαν, see below, n. 5. λίθος 
λευκός means marble; in addition to the evidence cited by Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, s.v. λευκόλιθος, see Manuel Chrysoloras, Epist. ad 
Ioannem Imp., 1= P.G. CLVI, 48 A. 

*T.e. focal point. 

* Literally, “or rather like a unification, through a heart, of 
the Church, as though it were a whole body.” Cf. Letter of 
Aristeas, 155. 

ὅ The central part of the church both separates and holds 
together the four arms. 

ὁ St. John Chrysostom. Chrysostom’s tomb is also mentioned 
in the tenth-century History in three parts of Oukhtanés of 
Ourha, transl. by M. Brosset, Deux historiens arméniens (St. 
Petersburg, 1870), § 90, p. 275. 

7 Hebr. 2: 17. 

® John 10:15. Chrysostom’s death was caused by hardships 
imposed on him in his exile. 

9 Literally, “ received the deposition of his body.” 

7° On the translation of the body of Chrysostom to the Church 
of the Apostles, see Chrysostomus Baur, Der heil. Johannes 
Chrysostomus u. seine Zeit 2: 383-390, Munich, Hueber, 1929-30. 

τ Ομ Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see XVI, n. 3. 

% Psalm 132 (133) : 2. 

*8 John 19:35; 21: 24. 

1:1 Sam. 16:12. According to the Synararium of the church 
at Constantinople (Acta SS., LXIII), ed. H. Delehaye, 422, 
21 ff., Brussels, Société des Bollandistes, 1902, the relics of 
Gregory were brought to the Holy Apostles during the reign of 
Constantine VII, 913-959. 
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itself, like an inviolate treasure, the bodies of Luke and 
Andrew and Timothy, who sacrificed 15 themselves for 
Him: it is fashioned wholly of pure and shining *° silver. 
6. The little roof which lies over the holy and sacred 
table, which people are accustomed to call the Ratape- 
tasma,7 begins in the shape of a square supported by 
four columns, and ends in the shape of a pyramid made 
of triangular sawn slabs of royal stone,** which the 
craftsman made so thin that this katapetasma, as it 1s 
stretched out, seems to be made of white linen cloth. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF CONSTANTINE AND THE 
TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS 


XXXIX. But let us, if you please, go off to this 
church which lies toward the east, so that we may look 
at the things in it, in order to admire and describe 
them—this church whose founder our discourse has 
already? declared to be Constantius.* 2. This whole 
church is domical® and circular, and because of the 
rather extensive area of the plan, I suppose, it is divided 


15 Literally, ‘gave themselves to slaughter.” Mesarites em- 
ploys the same play upon σφαγή in his description of the Com- 
munion of the Apostles (above, XV, 4). Here the antithesis 
is between the slaying of the Apostles in martyrdom and the 
slaying of Christ on the altar in the sacrament. 

16 Literally, “transparent.” The silver shone so brightly that 
it seemed as transparent as glass. 

17 Tn addition to meaning veil or curtain, katapetasma is used 
to mean ciborium; see Mesarites’ use of the word in Die Palas- 
trevolution des Johannes Komnenos, ed. by A. Heisenberg, p. 35, 
14-15, Progr., Wiirzburg, Stiirtz, 1907; Nicetas Chon. p. 856, 
6 Bonn ed.; F. Miklosich and J. Miller, Acta et diplomata 
graeca medii aevi sacra et profana 3: Ὁ. 55, 18, Vienna 1860- 
1890 (an imperial decree of a. pv. 1202). 

18 βασιλικὸς λίθος was probably not a type of marble, as 
Heisenberg thinks (p. 81, n. 2), but merely white marble of so 
fine a quality that it was considered of “royal” excellence. 
Fine marble could be called βασιλικὸς λίθος just as the basil, 
ocimum basilicum, was called τὸ βασιλικὸν (sc. φυτόν) because 
it was considered “the royal herb” (see below, XXXIX, 3, 
with note). 

XXXIX 

51..2 

2 a.D. 337-361. Lists of the imperial sarcophagi in the Mauso- 
leums of Constantine and Justinian at the Church of the 
Apostles are given in the Book of Ceremonies, II, 42, pp. 642- 
646 Bonn ed., and in two anonymous lists, one published by 
DuCange, Constantinopolis christiana Book IV, pp. 109-110, 
1680, the other by Banduri, Imperium Orientale 1 (2): 121- 
124, 1711, with commentary, 2: 807-816.* Banduri’s list is re- 
printed by Bekker in Codinus, Exc. de antig. Constantinop., 203- 
208, Bonn, 1843 (without Banduri’s notes), and also reprinted 
in P.G., CLVII, 725-740 (with most but not all of Banduri’s 
notes). On the relationship of the lists, see J. B. Bury, The 
ceremonial book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, Eng. Hist. 
Rev. 22: 217-219, 223-225, 1907. The present writer has pre- 
pared a new study of these lists which he hopes to publish 
shortly. 

ἢ σφαιροειδής is applied to the whole building but means simply 
that it possessed a dome; the octagonal church at Antioch is 
called ἐκκλησία σφαιροειδής in Theophanes, A. M. 5833, p. 36, 28 
ed. De Boor. On the use of sphaira and sphairion to mean a 
dome, see Ch. XIV, ἢ. 2. 
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up on all sides by numerous stoaed angles, for it was 
built for the reception of his father’s body and of his 
own and of the bodies of those who should rule after 
them.* 3. To the east, then, and in first place the body 
of Constantine,® who first ruled the Christian Empire, 
is laid to rest within this purple-hued sarcophagus as 
though on some purple-blooming royal couch &—he who 
was, after the twelve disciples, the thirteenth herald 
of the orthodox faith, and likewise the founder of this 
imperial city. 4, The sarcophagus has a four-sided 
shape, somewhat oblong but not with equal sides. The 
tradition is that Helen, his mother and his fellow-worker 
for the orthodox faith, is buried with her son. 5. The 
tomb” toward the south is that of the famous Con- 
stantius, the founder of the Church. This too is of 
porphyry color but not in all respects similar to the 
tomb of his father, just as he who lies within it was 
not in all ways similar to his father, but was inferior 
to his father, and followed behind him, in piety and in 
mental endowment. 6. The tomb toward the north and 
opposite this, and similar to those whicl? have been 
mentioned, holds the body of Theodosius the Great 8 
like an inexhaustible treasure of noble deeds. 7. The 
one toward the east, closest to this one, is that of 
Pulcheria. She is the honored and celebrated founder 
of the monastery of the Hodegon ; see how she, a virgin 
herself, holds in her hands the likeness of the all-holy 
Virgin.? 8. This tomb holds the dust of him who was 


“The translation of this sentence given here represents the 
essential meaning, but some of Mesarites’ words are capable of 
being understood in slightly different senses. 

" Constantine the Great, 324-337. On his burial, see P. 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I funerali ed il sepolcro di Constantino 
Magno, Ecole frang. de Rome, Mél. d’arch. et dhist. 36 : 205-261, 
1916-1917. 

δ Egger’s correction of ἐκ γῆς to εὐνῆς is unquestionably cor- 
rect. The reading of B, followed by Heisenberg, would pre- 
suppose the existence, as a form of the name of the basil plant, 
of ἡ βασίλειος, a form which is not elsewhere attested (the 
ordinary name of the plant is τὸ βασιλικόν; in modern Greek, 
ὁ βασιλικός). In his description of the “ royal couch,” however, 
Mesarites may have had in mind a comparison of the imperial 
purple with the hue of the purple or dwarf-purple basil, which 
has leaves and blossoms tinged with purple, as distinguished 
from the sweet basil and the compact basil. A. A. Vasiliev, 
who accepts Egger’s emendation, translates the passage “ Thus, 
eastwards, in the first place, in this porphyry coloured sar- 
cophagus, as if on the imperial crown, which blossoms from 
the earth, rests the body . . .” (Imperial porphyry sarcophagi 
in Constantinople, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 4:9, 1948). 

“6 δὲ sc. λάρναξ. Mesarites follows the same usage in the 
following entries. To him, λάρναξ could be either masculine or 
feminine. 

§ 379-395. 

* Pulcheria was the sister of Theodosius II (408-450) and 
wife of Marcianus (450-457) ; she died in 453. She and Marci- 
anus were the first imperial persons to be buried in the Mauso- 
leum of Constantine since the burial of Theodosius I. In his 
note on this passage (p. 82, n. 6) Heisenberg cites the entry in 
the Παραστάσεις σύντομοι χρονικαί (45, p. 52, 12-14 ed. Preger, 
Scr. orig. Const., 1) which describes the installation by Leo I 
(457-474) at the empress’ tomb of a symbolic representation of 
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an emperor among wise men and a wise man among 
emperors.’° This is the tomb of the Empress Theo- 
phano,*? the worthy and venerable, whose memory 15 
everlasting, whose husband was the Wise Emperor,” 
the truly wise Empress, who lived a praiseworthy life ; 
“for the first wisdom is a praiseworthy life,” as the 
holy writings say.*® 9. This is the tomb of Constantine, 
the first emperor born in the purple, and her son,** 
whose name is great in righteous judgment. This is 
the tomb of Zeno,* the Arianizing emperor, who for 
this was cast out of the kingdom of heaven. This is 
the tomb of Anastasius Dikoros,*® concerning whom 
the story is that fire was sent from heaven and consumed 
the emperor,’ who had previously been threatened with 
this punishment because he attached himself to those 
who attribute to Christ one volitional activity and one 
will.18 He built a house which had its whole fabric 
made of baked brick and mortar, a kind of second 
Noah’s ark, so that he might escape, as he thought, the 
disaster which threatened him ; he was a fool, who hoped 
to escape the threat which the voice of God uttered 
against him.?® 10. This is the tomb of Basil the Mace- 


her much-admired integrity: Πολλὰ τῇ βασιλίδι Πουλχερίᾳ Λέων 
ὁ μέγας ἐμακάριζεν: ὅθεν καὶ μνήμην αὐτῆς τῆς τελειώσεως ἐπετέλει, 
καὶ ἐν τῷ τάφῳ αὐτῆς αὐτὸς ἱστόρησε τὸ ταύτης ἴνδαλμα. “ Leo the 
Great admired the Empress Pulcheria greatly, wherefore he 
instituted a memorial of her integrity, and at her tomb he 
depicted the representation of this.” The empress’ integrity of 
course included her virginity. The “representation of this in- 
tegrity’’ must be the representation described by Mesarites, in 
which the likeness of the Virgin held by the empress symbolizes 
the latter’s virginity. Heisenberg is mistaken in stating that 
the Leo named in the passage in the Parastaseis quoted above 
is Leo VI (886-912). He overlooks both the date of the 
Parastascis, which was written between a. Ὁ. 742 and 746, before 
Leo VI’s time, and the fact that Leo VI usually is called ὁ σοφός. 
The Leo usually called ὁ μέγας, as in the passage in the 
Parastaseis, is Leo I (457-474), who would probably have had 
more occasion than Leo VI to be an admirer of Pulcheria. 
Possibly Heisenberg was misled by the circumstance that the 
next tomb mentioned by Mesarites is that of Leo VI; but this 
juxtaposition does not necessarily show that Leo VI was re- 
sponsible for the representation of Pulcheria mentioned by 
Mesarites. On the foundation of the Church of the Hodegetria, 
and on the miraculous icon, see, most recently, R. L. Wolff, 
Footnote to an incident of the Latin occupation of Constanti- 
nople: The Church and the Icon of the Hodegetria, Traditio 
6: 322-323, 1948. 

1° Teo VI, the Wise, 886-912. 

1: Died 893. 

*? Leo VI. 

18 Cf, Prov. 1:7; 9:10; Psalm 110 (111) : 10. 

** Constantine VII, 913-959. 

15. 474-491. 

16 Anastasius I, 491-518. 

17 Malalas (p. 409, 17 ff. Bonn ed.), followed by the Chronicon 
Paschale (p. 611, 8 ff. Bonn ed.), relates that Anastasius, having 
fallen ill, died of fright produced by a thunderstorm. Theopha- 
nes (A.M. 6010, I, p. 164, 18 ff. De Boor) cites the tradition 
that he was struck by lightning. 

18 Mesarites confused Monophysitism and its later outgrowth, 
Monothelitism, and thus mistakenly attributes the later form of 
the heresy to Anastasius. 

19. Tliad, II, 38-41. 
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donian,°° who by most divine 2: providence was raised 
from a lowly walk of life to the eminence of the imperial 
position—he who, they say, removed a quantity of the 
decoration from the church of the heralds of God ”? 
and transferred it to the sacred house which he himself 
built in the name of the chief marshal of the powers 
on high, the church whose title is the Nea.?? 11. This 
is the tomb of Nicephorus Phocas,24 a most brave and 
warlike and prudent man, who lost his life by treachery. 
The tomb in the inner part of the Church 35 contains 
Constantine,?* born to the purple, the brother of the great 
emperor who is known as Bulgaroktonos.27 12. This 
is the Constantine who built this Church in the form 
in which it is now to be seen, as various people have 
told 15. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF JUSTINIAN AND THE 
TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS 


XL. Let us go on a little, if it seems good to you, 
O spectator, to another building, which is called a 
heroon, and is named by some a place of mourning be- 
cause there are buried in it the emperors, who are, one 
might say, heroes.t 2. You see another building with 
five stoas like that pool at the Sheep Gate of Solomon; ? 


°° Basil I, 867-886. 

** On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see XVI, n. 3. 

*2 T. e. the Church of the Apostles. 

°° The Patria, p. 288, 13-15 (Scr. orig. Const., ed. Preger) 
states that Basil I removed mosaic and marble decoration from 
the Holy Apostles for use in the church called the Nea. Mesari- 
tes does not mention that Basil I also restored the Church of 
the Apostles (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Vita Basilii, 80, Ὁ. 
323, 1-5 Bonn ed.). 

** Nicephorus II, 963-969. 

*° T.e. in the central part of the Mausoleum. 

*° Constantine VIII, 1025-1028, son of Romanus II, 959-963. 

*7 Basil II, 976-1025. 

*8 Mesarites means that Constantine VIII repaired or restored 
the Mausoleum of Constantine. 


XL 


* The use of the term heroon to designate the Mausoleums 
of Constantine and of Justinian was a continuation of the classi- 
cal use of the term to designate the shrine or tomb of a deceased 
“hero.” The Christian Emperor could be called a “hero” 
because of his resemblance to the ancient “heroes” in being 
like God but with a lesser degree of power; on the ancient con- 
ception of the “hero” in this respect, see A. D. Nock, The cult 
of heroes, Harv. Theol. Rev. 37: 162-163, 1944. The conception 
of the emperor as a hero is reflected in the statue of Justinian 
as Achilles which was erected in the Augustaeum at Constanti- 
nople; see ἃ. Downey, Justinian as Achilles, 7. 4. Ρ. 4. 71: 
68-77, 1940; M. P. Charlesworth, Pietas and Victoria: The 
Emperor and the Citizen, J. R. S. 23: 10, 1943. 

* John 5:2; see above, XIII, 3, where the Church of the 
Apostles is described with the same phrase. The Mausoleum of 
Justinian stood at the north of the main building. Mesarites’ 
words indicate that it was near the Mausoleum of Constantine 
which stood at the northern part of the eastern side of the main 
building (cf. XXXIX, 1-2). Since the tomb of Constantine 
had previously been mentioned in the itinerary, it seems likely 
that these “tombs of the emperors ” are those in the Mausoleum 
of Justinian; cf. Heisenberg, pp. 138-139. Mesarites’ description 
indicates that the Mausoleum was cruciform, like the Holy 
Apostles. 
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for here too there lies a great multitude of those who 
have lost their vigor because of the weakness to which 
every man is subject through sin. 3. But these men 
too will spring up at the coming of the angel, when he 
sounds the trumpet to all the world at the second coming 
of the Lord, and they will stand before the impartial 
judge of all, the Savior Christ. 4. This tomb at the 
east is that of Justinian, whose name 15 great and cele- 
brated for just judgment and observance of the law, 
who is the founder of the great shrine of the Wisdom 
of the Logos of God.* His name will be celebrated from 
generation to generation * as the doer of the most mighty 
deeds, as the supreme ruler, who cast down great 
princes who had subjected the whole world to the power 
of their might. 5. The tomb close to this and toward the 
north is that of Justinus, the grandson of Justinian, a 
man celebrated for his justice and greatly renowned 
for his piety,> who also built® what was lacking in 
the great shrine of the Wisdom of the Logos of God, 
and completed it and resettled the dome, which had 
fallen, and skilfully raised 1{. 6. The tomb toward the 
south is that of his consort Sophia, a devout and seemly 
woman, really wise and truly fearing the Lord; for the 
beginning and end of wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 
as the holy writing says.§ 7%. This is the tomb of 


5 Justinian I, 527-565. Note that Mesarites refers to St. 
Sophia by the fuller form of its name. 

* Sirach 39: 9. 

°Justinus II, 565-578, was the nephew, not the grandson of 
Justinian; cf. E. Stein, Studien zur Gesch. des bys. Reiches, 26, 
n. 1, Stuttgart, Metzler, 1919. As Heisenberg points out, the 
context shows that μεγακομπάζω is here used in a laudatory sense 
rather than with the pejorative connotation which it generally 
seems to have. 

* Or “ rebuilt.” 

*“Corippus (In laudem Iustini, IV, 280 ff.) mentions that 
Justinus II beautified St. Sophia, and the anonymous Description 
of the building of St. Sophia (ed. Th. Preger in Scr. orig. 
Const.) preserves an account of the repair of the dome of St. 
Sophia by Justinus II. In this there is, apparently, a chrono- 
logical confusion. It is stated (I, p. 105, 12 ff. Preger) that in 
the second year of Justinus II the dome collapsed and was 
rebuilt with a flatter profile. St. Sophia was inaugurated in 
537; the dome collapsed in 558 and the new dome, with a higher 
crown, was completed in 563 (E. H. Swift, Hagia Sophia, 12-13, 
New York, Columbia Univ., 1940, and G. Downey, The com- 
position of Procopius, De aedificus, T. A. P. A. 78: 182, 1947). 
The Description states that Justinian’s “ newer dome” lasted for 
seventeen years and that it collapsed in the second year of 
Justinus II, who came to the throne in 565. Seventeen years 
counted from 537 would mean that Justinian’s dome lasted until 
554, which would give approximately the date of the earthquake 
of 553, which weakened the dome but did not throw it down. 
Of course 554 would not be the second year of Justinus II. On 
the other hand, seventeen years subtracted from 567 (the second 
year of Justinus II) gives 550, which seems to have no sig- 
nificance in such a connection. However, seventeen years after 
the completion of the new dome in 563 would give 580, the 
second year of Justinus II’s successor Tiberius II (578-583). 
This would point to a tradition of a collapse of the dome under 
Tiberius IT. 

δ Psalm 110 (111) : 10; Prov. 1:7; 9:10. 
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Heraclius,? whose fame is wide and resounding in Persia 
and the lands about it.*° He performed many labors, 
surpassing, as one might say, those labors of Herakles; 
and before performing these he put off his imperial 
robe and as he set out on his campaign, put on black- 
hued boots, and then returned when he had turned them 
red, dyeing them in the blood of the barbarians.* 
8. This green sarcophagus is that of Theophilus,!? who 
belched forth the venom of impiety against the holy 
images and poured it over those who venerated them. 
9. Whether, indeed, as the story is, he was saved by the 
remarkable assistance and zeal of the orthodox Theo- 
dora, his wife, through the restoration and veneration 
once more, at her behest, of the holy and divine images, 
I myself cannot say certainly; but let him speak who 
was tattooed by him—and is known to this day as the 
Graptos—on account of his veneration of the august 
images,'* he who is himself inscribed in the Book of 
Life.* 10. This tomb of Sardian stone 15 belongs to 
Theodora,** the prudent empress, whose work this cele- 
brated and admired church of the heralds of God is. 
And concerning the others, why should we care, since 
their memories are buried with them in their tombs? 


THE FORE-COURT OF THE CHURCH 


XLI. Come hither with me now and let us go to 
the fore-court * and contemplate the divine evening festi- 
val which takes place here on the evening before the 
chief celebration.?, See the great Paul? who dwells in 
this shrine year in, year out, like a kind of sun, and 
sheds his light in every way on those who draw near 


* 610-641, 

2° Odyssey I, 344. 

ΤΣ Cf. Psalm 67 (68) : 24. 

13 829-842. 

** In punishment for their veneration of images, Theodore and 
Theophanes were tortured, and had tattooed on their faces 
certain verses which described their “apostasy ”; see 5. Vailhé, 
St. Michel le Syncelle et les deux fréres grapti, St. Théodore 
et St. Théophane, Rev. de l’Or. chrét. 6: 313-332, 610-642, 1901; 
L, Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance, 109, Paris, A. Michel, 1947; 
J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Eastern Rom. Emp., 136-138, London, 
Macmillan, 1912). 

** Apocal. 20: 15. 

** Sardian stone was of two kinds, transparent red or car- 
nelian, and transparent brown or sardine. The epithet could 
also refer to sardonyx. 

*® Wife of Justinian. On her reputed contribution to the 
building of the Holy Apostles, see above, I, 2, with note. 


XLI 


*T.e. the atrium; see XLII, note 2. 

* Mesarites does not seem to make clear which of the major 
festivals celebrated at the church is described. 

*It is not clear what this representation of St. Paul was. 
Heisenberg in his note on the passage (p. 87, n. 3) mentions a 
statue of St. Paul which he says stood, according to Nicetas 
Acominatus, before the Church of All the Saints. Actually 
Nicetas writes (p. 460, 22-23 Bonn ed.) not of the Church of 
All the Saints, but of the Church of the Forty Saints. 
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him. 2 Gaze upon this preliminary festival in the 
evening, with its lights, and see how all these people of 
the Lord who bear the name of Christ, of all kinds * 
and all ages and ranks come before you bearing lights 
and escorting the procession, all in order according to 
rank and calling, and pass through the capital city in a 
circuitous course with the great Paul, as though pro- 
gressing “from Jerusalem to Illyricum,”* with holy 
songs, and incense, and come to an end again, after 
a circuitous course,® at this shrine of the Apostles. 

3. Do not linger over this sight, however, but draw 
near this porphyry water-trough,’ and see how there is 
only water flowing into it and a few pieces of bread 
floating in the middle of it, and how these men surround 
it, swineherds and others who live rough lives, croaking 
that rough “ Oh” which frightens every one, when the 
earthenware wine-jars are lowered into the basin care- 
lessly and without attention and too quickly by one of 
those appointed for the purpose, so that they sometimes 
get broken, and then snatching at the wine mixed with 
water, and the morsels of bread, which spout out of the 
jars, and gobbling and drinking down the mixture. 
4. See how those who do not recognize this deep “ Oh,” 
this hoarse, frightening cry, which is terrifying, are 
rooted to the spot with fear, while those who are accus- 
tomed to this croak, run up to the well-known spectacle 
and shake with laughter. 

5. If then you stay with us until late evening, you 
will see other marvelous sights. Do not object, saying 
that your ears have suffered from this hoarse shouting, 
or that it is toward evening and that the day is far 
spent. 6. For you know well that I will never leave 
you or forsake you.® Indeed we would cause you the 
greatest loss, if we did not compel you to remain here, 
if at all possible, with us, so that you could see the part 
of the festival which takes place in the morning; for 
perhaps it would not be possible, for some serious 
reason, for you to come to the festival at dawn. 7. In 
order that this may not happen to you—for I see you 
already struggling with all your power, and your feet 


4 Heisenberg translates “of both sexes,” but a nocturnal pro- 
cession would be composed only of men. Below (XLII, 1) 
Mesarites uses the same phrase again in his description of the 
college, in a context which shows clearly that the reference is 
to men only. 

> Paul writes in Rom. 15:19 “... from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ.” Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Encomium on St. Basil, 12, 
and Eusebius, Hist. eccl., II, 18, 9. 

® περιφέρειαν κυκλικήν refers to the journeys “round about ” 
(κύκλῳ) mentioned in Rom. 15:19 (cf. the use of κύκλῳ above 
in this §). The procession followed a circuitous or all-embrac- 
ing course rather than a circular one; compare the κυκλικὴ 
περίοδος τοῦ ves mentioned above, XII, 8. 

7 This πλυνός (mentioned again in XLII, 2) was presumably 
a fountain, such as generally stood in the atrium of a church, 
but Mesarites for some reason prefers to call it a trough or 
tank or basin. 

8 Luke 24: 29. 

® Hebr. 13: 5. 
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as well, to get on the way home—stay with me a little 
and lend me your ear, and listen to my words; for I will 
tell you everything rapidly on account of the rather 
late hour. 


THE COLLEGE OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 1 


XLII. Around these front courts? of the Church 
is assembled a crowd of children, youths, men, and old 
men, composed of all ages and all manner of men, some 
putting questions to each other concerning letters and 
accents and the rules of short and long syllables and 
nouns and verbs. Others are concerned with figures 
of speech and all kinds of forms of complete and incom- 
plete rhetorical figures and with questions of clarity 
and force. Others again deal with problems and ques- 
tions of dialectic, put forth propositions which are 
oracular in their complete ambiguity, and demand that 
in response to the propositions, the conclusions be laid 
down strictly according to rule and not according to 
free process of thought; and then refute, as no phi- 
losopher, the man who reasons according to nature, 
while they ridicule, as being no natural scientist, one 
who reasons according to logic. 

2. The physicians’ students gather about that water 
trough yonder, not to observe it as though it were 
diseased or battered by the rubbing of the earthenware 
vessels on it, so that they might bind it up or put an 
emollient plaster on it—certainly not! for that is not 
the way to cure the nature of a stone, even if it were 
ailing in some way—but so that they may, gathered 
around it at their leisure, chatter as though they were 
reasoning sparrows, of the combinations of tempera- 
ments,* and which parts of the body are first seized 


XLII 


* The study of the lower group of the liberal arts, corresponding 
to the trivium, is described early in the ekphrasis (VII-XI). 
The description of the more advanced courses, corresponding to 
the quadrivium, was evidently reserved for the end of the work 
since this arrangement enabled Mesarites to close his ekphrasis, 
as he had opened it, with an account of the surroundings of 
the church, and also provided a suitable occasion for introducing 
the encomium of the Patriarch in the final chapter. Georgius 
Pachymeres describes the revival of the Patriarchal School after 
the end of the Latin domination, and mentions that a part of it 
was situated at the Holy Apostles (De Michaele Palaeologo, 
IV, 14, v. I, pp. 283, 16-284, 7 Bonn ed.). See further the dis- 
cussion of this school by F. Dvornik, Photius et la réorganisa- 
tion de l’académie patriarcale, Anal. Boll. 68: 108-125, 1950 
(Meélanges P. Peeters 2). 

* Proaulia is a more general term than pronaos (XLI, 1) ; cf. 
Zonaras’ use of the word, III, p. 157, 9 Bonn ed. This and the 
following chapter show that the advanced courses were carried 
on in the atrium (pronaos), while the elementary courses are 
said (VIII,2) to be carried on in a three-sided peribolos. 
Mesarites’ statement here that the proaulia were occupied by 
students of all ages shows that he understood that the proaulia 
included both the pertbolos (elementary instruction) and the 
pronaos (advanced courses). This shows that the peribolos and 
the pronaos were adjacent. 

*On the medical matters discussed here, see Heisenberg’s 
notes ad /oc., which it is unnecessary to repeat in this place. 
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[by fevers], and of the veins and the arteries, and con- 
cerning intermittent and terminal [fevers], and concern- 
ing the “crooked” or the “ant-like’’ beating of the 
pulse, and concerning the strong and the weak beat, 
and the beat which is more rapid than is natural, and 
concerning the onset of a disease and its climax and its 
decline; 8. and whether one should apply the term 
“ chill’ * to the stage reached on the third or the fourth 
day, and concerning the marrow found in the back and 
that which is always contained in the thicker and larger 
bones, and posing questions to one another concerning 
the remainder of such subjects, such as the heart and 
the brain, the liver, the spleen and the lungs, which of 
these is the origin of all formation of the human body, 
which part comes into existence following the first part, 
and so on through the series until it ends at the last 
element; 4. whether the male element, coming into 
contact with the female element, remains unaltered until 
the formation of the whole, or whether, after giving 
over the original power which it carries in itself for the 
formation of the living body it loses this formative 
power, and is like a bit of leaven which is mixed with 
the dough of wheat-flour, and then becomes assimilated 
with the body and a part of it, having also been the 
origin of it; or whether the element coming from the 
male, being the most suitable for the formation and 
extension of the bones and the sinews, is divided up 
among these and is dissolved in them, while the element 
coming from the female, since it consists of blood, is 
destined for the parts which are formed rather of soft 
and fleshly substance, since flesh is nothing more than 
solidified blood; 5. and whether our power of sight 
directs itself outward or whether images are received 
by us; and whether the power of feeling, in all the 
organs of sense, gets its strength from the brain, or 
whether for some objects the seat of the faculty is the 
brain, which receives the objects of sensation, while 
for others it is the heart, so that sight and hearing trans- 
mit to the brain the first contacts with the objects of 
sensation, and from it obtain distinction among the 
objects, while touch and taste and smell refer to the 
heart sensations as soon as they encounter them, and, 
when the heart has first made its decision, they them- 
selves are then affected and participate in the sensation 
along with it.° 

6. Here you will see people who are concerned with 
the relations of numbers® putting questions to each 


4 ῥῖγος: Heisenberg, noting that the translation is doubtful, 
renders “ Fieberhitze,’ but the terminology applied to fevers by 
the medical writers is such that Mesarites would seem to be 
referring to a question of terminology rather than to a question 
of which stage a fever would have reached on the third or the 
fourth day. 

5 On Mesarites’ interest in physiological matters, see XXXIV, 
n. 7. 

6 On the arithmetical subjects discussed here, the reader may 
consult Heisenberg’s notes ad loc., which it seems unnecessary 
to repeat. Most of the present sentence is repeated verbatim in 
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other, how it is that One is the beginning of all numbers 
and is not a number, and how it is that one number 
is called odd and another even, and how it is that 
another number partakes of both qualities and is called, 
in both name and practice, odd-and-even,’ while another 
is called the maiden,’ and why one number has a female 
character, to wit, the even, which joins itself with the 
odd, while this latter has a male character because it 
is paired with the even; and how the number which 
is called odd-and-even, after both of them, has won the 
name of life-creating because pregnant women, if they 
fall into any danger, will not suffer a miscarriage in 
a month which is named for an odd-and-even number, 
such as the fifth and the seventh and the eleventh. 
7. And there [you will see] the people who are con- 
cerned with geometrical lines and surfaces and three- 
dimensional bodies and plane and solid figures, triangles, 
I mean, and tetragons and hexahedrons and octahedrons, 
dodecahedrons and eicosahedrons and with pyramidal 
figures and the circular forms which comprise semi- 
circles and circles and with the figure of the halo which 
is visible in the clouds.® 8. Near these [you will see] 
people who are concerned with tones and harmony, 
since this branch of learning took its beginnings from 
arithmetic; though it did not take these beginnings to 
itself immediately, but the mediator between it and the 
fundamentals of arithmetic, and the transmitter, was 
geometry; and this again [geometry], I think, consti- 
tuted the most suitable intermediary of the subject with 
the highest of the sciences, to wit mathematics. 9. You 
can hear them indeed, disputing with each other, with 
words strange to most people, and never heard," talking 
to one another of nété and hypaté and parhypaté instead 


Mesarites’ funeral oration on his brother, ed. A. Heisenberg, 
Sitz.-Ber. der Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., philosoph.-philolog. u. 
histor. Kl., 1922, 5. Abh., pp. 31, 24-32, 8. 

“These are numbers which become uneven when divided by 
some power of two. 

δ The number seven, so called because it cannot be divided 
except by the number one; see above, XXXV, 1. 

® The present sentence is borrowed, in somewhat modified and 
expanded form, in Mesarites’ funeral oration on his brother, ed. 
Heisenberg, of. cit., p. 32, 12-19. Heisenberg finds the use of 
περὶ in the phrase περὶ τοῦ---σχήματος troublesome but points 
out that it is supported by the corresponding passage in Mesari- 
tes’ funeral oration. Actually its presence does not seem 
unusual, save for the fact that Mesarites in this sentence uses 
περί first with the accusative and then with the genitive. 

*® With the practical instruction in music, described in ch. IX, 
Mesarites contrasts the academic discussion of theory, which, he 
implies, had no bearing on current practice; it is not impossible 
that the account which he gives of the debates of the theorists 
is deliberately presented as nonsense. On the significance of this 
passage in the history of Byzantine music, see E. Wellesz, A 
history of Byzantine music and hymnography, 55, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1949. Wellesz, characterizing the passage as “almost 
entirely nonsensical,” points out that “ Mesarites drew his 
knowledge, directly or indirectly, from passages in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Problems, the Etsagoge of Gaudentius, and the 
Enchetridion of Nicomachus, without understanding the sub- 
ject-matter he cited.” 
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of strings, and of mesé and paramesé, and of how the 
interval which they call the diatessarén is correspond- 
ingly called the epttritos by the mathematicians, while 
that which is called diapente seems to them [the 
musicians] to be the hémiolios, corresponding to the 
diapente of the mathematicians; and of why the octave 
is called diapasén and of how the first mode in it 15 
found to be the principal, and of why the fifteenth string 
is called disdiapasén, and why the whole instrument is 
called fifteen-stringed when it has sixteen strings."* 


ENCOMIUM OF THE PATRIARCH, JOHN X 
CAMATERUS 1 


XLIII. So there is a loud twittering of voices about 
this fore-court and this water-trough, as though of all 
manner of sparrows, pressing close about springs and 
pools; and not a little disturbance and confusion is 
raised from the mingled cries, as now one thing, now 
another, is put forward for examination by the learners 
or by the teachers, and some of them strive to support 
their own views, while others maintain that the truth 
is not of such fashion, so that there are times when they 
fall into difficulty in the solution of the problem, and 
use harsh words to one another, and allusions to ignor- 
ance and lack of philosophical and physical learning 
stream from their mouths and they blow and belch 
them at one another. 2. With such quarrels, for lack 
of a judge, they bring their gathering? to a close; 
though tomorrow—note well—things will not come to 
pass in the same fashion. 8. But if some disagreement 
arises between them, they will end their gathering in 
friendly fashion, agreeing, as I have heard some of them 
say to each other, to turn over to the great and foremost 
archbishop, after the completion of the bloodless sacri- 
fice, as to the most learned and impartial judge, the 
solution and elucidation of the matters in disagreement. 
4. For we too have a high-priest * such as Paul portrays, 
when he describes, with his divinely inspired words, the 
true bishop.* 5. He is not only wise in divine matters, 
as one who thinks and reflects within himself on divine 


11 On the significance of the relationship 16:15 mentioned in 
the last phrase, see Ptolemy’s Harmonika, I, 15, 34-40, translated 
by Ingemar Diiring, Ptolemaios und Porphyrios uber die Musik, 
Goteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 40: 49-55, 1934. 
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John X, Patriarch of Constantinople 1198-1206. He was 
the uncle of the Empress Euphrosyne, wife of Alexius III 
Angelus (1195-1203), as the play upon θειότης and θεῖος below 
shows; cf. above, p. 859. On the career of John X, see V. 
Grumel, La chronologie des Patriarches de Constantinople de 
1111 a 1206, Etudes bys., 1: 263-268, 270, 1943. 

3 This type of common study and disputation, carried on 
without supervision or discipline on the part of a teacher, was 
called σύλλογος, and was in use at Constantinople at other 
periods as well; see Bréhier, op. cit., 54 (above, VII, n. 1). 

8 ἀρχιερεύς is translated “high-priest’’ because of the allusion 
to Hebr. 8: 1. 

‘Heb. 4:14 ff.; 1 Tim. 3:2 ff.; Titus 1: 7 ff. 
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matters, but is most learned and exalted in all the 
wisdom concerning earthly matters, through which he 
possesses riches of speech in a most finished and ex- 
quisite fashion, and his mind is sharp in the compre- 


‘hension and elucidation of the divine ὅ concepts. As a 


grammarian he is superior to Histiaios® and Theo- 
dosius,’ as a rhetorician to Demosthenes and Hermo- 
genes,® as a philosopher to Aristotle and Plato, as an 
arithmetician to Nicomachus, as a geometrician to 
Euclid, as a musician to Ptolemy, as a scholar in the 
physical sciences to Anaxagoras and Pythagoras and 
Socrates himself, the teacher of Plato and Aristotle. 

6. And by such and so many natural and acquired 
excellences is my lord and chief shepherd distinguished 
as regards his inner man; and with equal excellences, 
in outstanding fashion, as regards the outer man. 7. For 
he sprang from a noble race and in blood is connected 
with our Empress, the Augusta, linking the surname of 
sacred majesty,® so to speak, with himself alone, not 
only because of his virtue but because of his relation 
with it *° by blood.*? His divine zeal for praiseworthy 
things has like a sun circled all the ends of the earth; * 
he is our way leading up to God, our way leading away 
from evil, our argument leading to better things; a 
pillar of the church, a bulwark of the faith **—I even 
say the greatest thing I can, a God to those on earth. 
For he both in unseen fashion guides and administers 
all things, and in visible wise maintains and controls 
in every way this second world, man.’* 8. Him would 
I confidently name, after James and John, a third son 
of thunder,’> who with the fire of the Spirit has forged 
of copper a tongue which breathes forth the wrath of 
holy fire and looses a voice of thunder and lightning 
against the heresies. Him I might unhesitatingly call 
a flame of divine fire as a leader of the Church of 
Christ and a laborer for the Spirit;*® for a flame of 
fire the psalmist calls those who are ministers in the 
Spirit.17 9. He too opens his mouth in parables and 
utters riddles from of old, as our fathers, wise in God, 
and the illuminators and teachers of the world, have 


>On Mesarites’ use of θειότερος, see XVI, n. 3. 

° Cf. Lucian, Symposium, 6. 

* Theodosius of Alexandria, grammarian of the fourth century 
A. D. 

8 Hermogenes of Tarsus, celebrated rhetor, born ca. A. δ. 160. 

® θειότης, a title applied to emperors. 

7° “ Sacred majesty.” 

™ JT.e, he alone among his contemporaries was worthy, be- 
cause of his virtues as well as his relationship, to bear, in his 
surname, an indication of ‘sacred majesty.” This is a char- 
acteristic play upon θειότης and θεῖος, the Patriarch being the 
Empress’ uncle. 
15 Psalm 18 (19) : 4-6. 
τ. Cf. Apoc. 3:12; Tim. 3:15; Gal. 2: 9. 
** Cf. Democritus, 39 (H. Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokr., ed. 5, II, 
153) : ἄνθρωπος μικρὸς κόσμος. 
*° Mark 3:17; see above, XII, n. 10. 
ΟΡ Acts 13:2 2: 
τ Psalm 103 (104) : 4. 
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told us in their divinely inspired writings.** He unfolds 
his tongue like an unfailing spring, a source of satiation 
for all folk who thirst after upright belief. 10. O streams 
of eloquence, not like the Nile enriching Egypt with 
seven mouths, but with one mouth alone besprinkling 
the whole inhabited earth and enriching it with inex- 
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haustible riches, may we be filled with eloquence our- 
selves through the whole span of life, so that we may be 
enriched in our souls as well as in our bodies, and may 
find eternal blessings as well as those of the present 
life, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen. 


(NIKOLAOS MESARITES: DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE) 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE GREEK TEXT AND THE 
CRITICAL APPARATUS 


A = Cod. Ambrosianus gr. 350 (formerly F 93 sup.). 

B = Cod. Ambrosianus gr. 352 (formerly F 96 sup.). 

Heis = Text of A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, 
2: 10-96, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1908. 

H (with number) indicates the pagination of Heisenberg’s text. 


The chapter numbers are those of Heisenberg. For convenience 
of reference, section numbers have been added within the 
chapters. 


Ν A Ν A 3 A A 9 Ν iy ε Ν > 
καὶ θεοῦ καὶ τῶν αὐτοῦ μαθητῶν. ἵδρυται μὲν οὖν ὁ ναὸς οὐ 
@ 3 Ν A ’ 
κατὰ τὸ μέσον πάντη καὶ οἷον κατ᾽ ὀμφαλὸν 5 τῆς βασιλευούσης 
’ὔ A ,ὔ A Ν « ’ ὃ / θά 
ταύτης τῶν πόλεων. 2. τοῦτο γὰρ ὁ ταύτην δομήσας φθάσας 
3 ΄, > ’ Χ 3 3 A θέ ‘ 2 23 
ἀφείλετο Kav τούτῳ τὸν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ νεουργηθέντα ναὸν ἐπ 
> » - ’ 7 3 ,ὔ ϑ δό 9 
ὀνόματι τοῦ περιβλέπτου μάρτυρος ᾿Ακακίου ἀνῳκοδόμησεν, ἐν 
᾿ / 3 \ , \ 59 ε aA Ν Ν \ A 3 
ᾧ λόγος ἐστὶ μέχρι καὶ ἐς ἡμᾶς διαβὰς τὰ μὲν πρῶτα παρ 
A A Ν Ν a Ld / 
αὐτῷ κατατεθῆναι TO ἀποστολικὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ ὅσιον λείψανον, 


“ ’ aA 
. μαθημάτων τοῦ ἐσταυρομένου Χριστοῦ 


3 ΄ Ν Ν / A N / ‘ / A 
ἐσύστερον δὲ παρὰ Κωνσταντίου τοῦ καὶ δευτέρου καὶ μέσου τῶν 
,ὔ A A A A 
υἱέων αὐτοῦ ὅ ἐνταῦθα τε μετακομισθῆναι Kav τῷ ἐπ’ (H 11) 
/ A , Ν A N A / 
ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἀνεγερθέντι παρὰ τοῦ Kal τοῦτον ἀποκομίσαντος 
A aA Ἁ / 3 A ’ὔὕ ’ὔ 
κατατεθῆναι ναῷ, τὸ χαριέστατον οἶμαι τοῦ τόπου κἀκείνου 
,ὔ > , 4 ,ὔ € Ν A A 
KQTOTTEVKOTOS ὀλίγοις ὕστερον χρόνοις, ws καὶ τῆς κλεινῆς 
, Ν A , Ν Ν 3 Ν Ν ε Ν Ν , 
Θεοδώρας, καὶ TOD μέσου Kal περὶ ὀμφαλὸν TO ὑπὲρ TO μέσον 


Ν Ν , / 
μικρὸν Kal περὶ τὴν καρδίαν mpoKpivayTos. 


II A 1 Ν > Ν , A 9 / ’ 

. ΤΙρῶτον μὲν οὖν καὶ μέγιστον τῆς ἐκκλησίας ταύτης 
9 ’ Ν ’ ,ὔ Ν / Ν ,ὔ 

ἐγκώμιον τὸ τηλικαύτην πεπλουτηκέναι τὴν θέσιν καὶ καρδίας 

λό 9 ,ὔὕ € \ ὅλ A \ λ ’ ἐξ a ε 
ὄγον ἐπέχειν ὡς πρὸς ὅλον σῶμα τὴν βασιλεύουσαν, ἐξ ἧς ὡς 

A κγ Ἀ Ν A A 

ἐκ πηγῆς τινος οἷον Kat ῥίζης Tas τῆς ὄντως ζωῆς ἀφορμὰς Kal 
Ν Ν A A Ν Ν , A Sd 

τὸ λοιπὸν σῶμα κεκτῆσθαι, τοὺς τὴν πόλιν οἰκοῦντας, εἴποι τις 
», “a Ν A A 9 A Ν 

av. 2. καὶ πηγῇ γὰρ καὶ ποταμῷ πρῶτον οἶμαι τοῦτο καλὸν 
Ν / A , ,ὔ a 

TO διὰ μέσου τοῦ οἰκουμένου τόπου πλημμυρεῖν TE Kal KaTap- 
, ’ Ν Ν 9 , A 4 4 A 4 

ρέειν, καθάπερ δὴ Kat ἐκκλησίᾳ θεοῦ τό τε μεσεύειν TH πόλει 


15 Psalm 77 (78) : 2-3; cf. Psalm 43 (44) :2: Acts 3:25. 


Ι 
* A fol. 84°. 
"ὀμφαλόν A, the scribe having confused the following τῆς 
with τις. 
" αὐτοῦ Heis, αὐτῶ A. 
II 
* πρῶτον with red initial A. 


Kal πανταχόθεν συρρεῖν ἐς αὐτὴν τὸν χριστώνυμον τοῦ κυρίου 
λαὸν καὶ πάντας φθάνειν ἀνιδιτί, ὅτ᾽ ἂν τὸ ξύλον κρουσθῇ, ὅσα 
καὶ καρδίαν διὰ τῆς τοῦ ξύλου κρούσεως ἑκούσιόν τινα τάραχον 
ὑποποιουμένην παθεῖν καὶ τὸ ἑαυτῆς αἷμα τὸν τοῦ κυρίου λαὸν 
δηλαδὴ πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτῆς (Η 12) σύστασίν τε καὶ φυλακὴν 
πανταχόθεν συγκαλουμένην διὰ τῆς ἐν ἑσπέρᾳ καὶ πρωὶ καὶ 
μεσημβρίᾳ συνάξεως. 


ITI. Οὗτος ὁ νεὼς μᾶλλον δέ τι πτερύγιον τοῦ ved τοῖς ἀπ᾽ 
αἰῶνος βασιλεῦσι κτῆμα περιμάχητον γέγονε, διὸ καὶ τὴν ἀνέγερ- 
τον αὐτόθι μέχρι καιροῦ κατάκλισίν τε καὶ κατακοίμησιν ἡρε- 
τίσαντο, καὶ ὡς ἀγαπητὸν αὐτοῖς καὶ τοῦτο κατελογίσθη τὸ 
σκήνωμα καὶ ἐπιπόθητον * καὶ ἐράσμιον μετὰ τὰ ὄντως ἀγαπητὰ 
τοῦ τῶν δυνάμεων κυρίου σκηνώματα, ἐκλειπούσης αὐτοῖς τῆς 
ψυχῆς καὶ πρὸς τὰς αἰωνίους ἀπαιρούσης σκηνάς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
λοιποὶ τῶν θείων ναῶν μέσον ὡς ἄν τις εἴποι κεῖνται συγχύσεως 
καὶ ὀχλοκοποῦνται μὲν οἱ πρόσπολοι τοῦ θεοῦ, οὐκ ἀρέμβαστοι 
δὲ τὸν ὕμνον προσφέρουσιν: ὁ δὲ τῶν μὲν τοιούτων ἁπάντων 
καθαρός ἐστί τε καὶ ἀμιγής. 2. εἴποι τις δ᾽ ἂν ἐντὸς ἑστηκὼς 
ἢ καὶ παραπορευόμενος ἔξωθεν καὶ τῆς τῶν ὑμνοπόλων ἀκούων 
φδῆς, ἀληθῶς οὐκ ἐν γῇ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἢ καὶ ἐν τῷ κατὰ ἀνα- 
τολὰς πεφυτευμένῳ παρὰ θεοῦ παραδείσῳ πεπλουτηκέναι τὴν 
ἵδρυσιν. 8. ἐφῷ καὶ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ τε καὶ τοῖς περικύκλῳ 
αὐτοῦ θησαυροὺς ἀκενώτων ναμάτων καὶ γλυκερῶν δεξαμενάς τε 
παρισουμένας πελάγεσιν, ἐξ ὧν ὡς ἐκ τεσσάρων ἀρχῶν σύμπασα 
ἡ Κωνσταντίνου κατάρδεται, γῆν τε βαθείαν καὶ ἐριβώλακα, 
πίειράν τε καὶ μαλακήν, ῥᾳδίως μὲν σκαπάναις ὑπείκουσαν, 
γεωργῶν δ᾽ ἐπιθυμίας (Η 13) ἐπιεικῶς ὑπερβαίνουσαν, ὁμοίως 
μὲν ἀγαθὴν σπείρειν, ἀγαθήν δ᾽ ὁμοίως φυτεύειν, καὶ πρὸς τὰς 
ἑκατέρων εὖ ἡρμοσμένην γονάς, δένδρα μὲν ὑψηλὰ per’ εὐκαρπίας 
παρεχομένην, τοὺς δὲ καρποὺς εἰς πλῆθος, τὸ δὲ κάλλος τούτων 
ὑπὲρ τὸ πλῆθος, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀστάχυς τῶν παρ᾽ ἄλλοις δένδρων 
ὑψηλοτέρους. 4. ἔστι δὲ καὶ κρόκον ἰδεῖν ἐν τῇ παρακειμένῃ 
τούτῳ πέρι yaia ἀναφυόμενον, βάλσαμόν τε καὶ κρίνον, ἑρσήεντά 
τε λωτὸν καὶ ὑάκινθον, ῥόδά τε καὶ ῥοδωνιὰς καὶ σύμπαν ἡδύοσ- 
pov. ὅ. ὑπὲρ τὸν Λαέρτου κῆπον οὗτος ὁ τόπος, ὑπὲρ τὴν 
θρυλλουμένην ᾿Αραβίαν 2 εὐδαίμονα. 6. κήπων τε 3 γὰρ ποι- 
κιλία κἀν τούτῳ καταγωγῶν χάριτες καὶ κρηνῶν ἀφθονία, καὶ 
δένδρεσιν οἰκίαι κρυπτόμεναι, ἁπάσης θέατρον ὄψεως, χοροὶ 








ITI 
* A fol. 84”. 
**ApaBiay Heis, ἀρραβίαν A. 
ὅτε Heis, τὲ A. 
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A aA 2 , ᾽ὔ 3 14 
μουσικῶν ὀρνίθων, πνεῦμα σύμμετρον, ἀρωμάτων ἡδίους ὀδμαί, 
- , ’ , 
᾿Αλκίνου κῆποι, τράπεζα Σεικελική, κέρας ᾿Αμαλθίας, Συβαρι- 

Ἁ 7 4 3 Ἁ 3 4 ¥ Q δ “- 

TUN πανδαισία, πάσης ἀφορμὴ εὐθυμίας, ἄμπελοι τὲ καὶ συκαῖ 

A / i εν Ν 

καὶ ῥοιαὶ ὑπὲρ τὰς τῶν Χαναναίων ἐκείνας, ὧν τοὺς καρποὺς 

A A aA A A 7 

6 τοῦ Navn Ἰησοῦς σὺν τῷ Χάλεβ τὴν Χαναανίτιδα κατασ- 

A aA 7 an 7 / A 

κοπήσαντες γῆν TO ἐν ἐρήμῳ λαῷ ἀπεκόμισαν, δείγματα γῆς 

- ’ > A 

τῆς ἐπηγγελμένης αὐτοῖς. 


Ι a ’ a , A A A 3 Ν 
IV. Τῆς  συμπαρακειμένης γοῦν ταύτης γῆς τῷ νεῷ οὐ τὸ 
\ 3 κω ¥ 3 \ 2 , / 3 Σ f ε 
μὲν εἰς φυτῶν αὔξην ἐστὶν ἐπιτήδειον, τό δ᾽ εἰς σπερμάτων ὑπο- 
¥ \ A , ’ Ν ¢ 
δοχήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἴδοις av ἐν ταὐτῷ δένδρά τε πρὸς (H 14) ὕψος 
’ὔ 7 A a 4 
ἀναδεδραμηκότα καὶ βρίθοντα τοῖς καρποῖς κἀν τούτοις συν- 
’ 7 € Ν a / 7 4 
avappiloupevas ® ἀμπέλους Kal ὑπὸ τοῖς δένδρεσι Ania θαλ- 
7 Ν ‘N \ ἈΝ a 
Aovta* πολυδύναμον yap καὶ πολύπυρον TO περὶ τὸν νεὼν τοῦτον 
’ Ψ a \ \ ” ? ε δ 2 
γήδιον ἅπαν. 2. τοῖς μὲν yap ἄλλοις, ὅσοις ὁ νεὼς οὗτος 
a Ν Ν za 
ἀφεστηκώς ἐστι, μήκοθεν ὃ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν καὶ τὸν σῖτον εἰσκο- 
A 4, 7 ες A A / 
puldpevov, τοῖς δ᾽ ἔγγιστα τούτου μόνος ὁ ἐκ τοῦ τῶν δωμάτων 
3 a Ν Ν a , 
περιχώρου οἷδεν ἀρκεῖν πρὸς διατροφήν, Kat οὔτ᾽ ἐθνῶν τούτοις 
’ 3 7 aA 
μέλει ἐπιδρομή, ov τρικυμίαι θαλάσσης, ov κίνδυνοι πειρατῶν, 
Ν / 7 
οὐ πλοίων ἀπαγωγαί, οὐ μετακομιδὴ θαλαττεμπόρων περίεργος, 
> in ¢ , 3 , , 
οὐκ ἄλλο οὐδὲν τῶν ὅσα πράττειν οἶδε κακόσχολος γνώμη 
- 3 > > Κ e aA A 9 θ } 9 (θ 
ναυτῶν. 8. ἀλλ᾽ ἄρρυπος 0 σῖτος ταῖς ἀποθήκαις ἐναποτίθεται, 
” \ oo 2 , " \ , Ν a_4 
dxvous τὲ Kal ἀνάχυρος, νοτίδος ἄτερ καὶ λεμμάτων καὶ ζειᾶς 
Ν \ oo A ε A 
περ ἐκτός, καὶ TO ὅλον σῖτος ὁ σῖτος. 


T A 1 Ἀ ΝΥ 4 Ἁ 4 e \ \ 

V. Kapzotras* δὲ καὶ ποικίλην τινὰ χαρμονὴν ὁ περὶ τὰ 

aA A A Ν 7 A Ἁ 

τοῦ ναοῦ διώροφα ἐμφιλοχωρῶν καὶ πρὸς θαλάττης βορινῆς καὶ 

A A A vA vA 

νοτίου νῶτα ἐπεντρανίζων" ἔστι yap ἐκεῖθεν ἰδεῖν θάλασσάν τε 

A > N \ Ν A , 7 e (ὃ 3 

γαληνιῶσαν αὑτὴν καὶ πρὸς νῶτα ταύτης φερομένην ὁλκάδα δι 

A Ν A a 7 vA 

οὐρίου τοῦ πνεύματος, ἡδὺ “ δὲ τοῦτο τοῖς ἅπασι θέαμα καὶ 
ῥ Ν 

2. καὶ οὔτε πρὸς τὰς ἐπικλύσεις, ὁπόσάς 

> ϑι 49 4 

περ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως οἶδεν ἀπερεύγεσθαι θάλασσα, σεσόβηταί 

A , vA A 

(Η 15) ποτε τῷ διεστάναι * ταύτης συμμέτρως, οὔτε Tas τῶν 


θυμηδία καὶ τερπωλή᾽" 


A oh A vA Ἁ 7 
ναυτῶν οἰμωγὰς ἐπαΐει καὶ τῶν καταποντιζομένων τοὺς κωκυτούς. 
᾽ ε aA Ἁ aA A » By 
3. ὅσην ὅ δὲ Kal ἡλίκην ὁρᾷ πρὸ τῶν τειχῶν ἄνετον ἤπειρον, 
Ἁ A A A 
τὴν WS ἂν τις εἴποι EK TOD προσφιλῶς πατεῖσθαι προσωνυμου- 
7 6 Ἁ Ν᾿ ’ » € ἈΝ A 4 a 4 4 
μένην © διὰ TO ταύτης ἄγαν ἡδὺ Kal τερπνόν, ποῖος ἄρα λόγος 
Ν 4 f Lyd A A 
καὶ διαγράψαι δυνήσεται ; 4. dpa ἧ μοι τοῖνυν᾽ ἐξῆλθεν εἰς σωτη- 
, A ε “" Ἀ ,7ὕ ἈΝ ’ Ν A 
ρίαν λαοῦ ὁ κρατῶν καὶ παραμένει ἐπὶ Tas κατέναντι μὲν TOV 
> , 3 ὃ , 5. 93 3 , δ᾽ ΕΣ ὃ / 
ἀνακτόρων ἀποδιισταμένας, ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν δ᾽ ἀνῳκοδομημένας Βασι- 
, ΝΥ / “- 7 A 
λείου Σκηνάς,5 διὰ τὸ ἐκ παλαιτάτων τῶν χρόνων κρατῆσαν 
4 nw Ἁ 3 3 > Ἁ Ἁ 2 os Ἁ 7 € s 
ἔθος, πρῶτον μὲν ἐπ’ αὐτὴν τὰ Ῥωμαϊκὰ στρατόπεδα ws ἐκ 
A ’ὔ A aA A 4 
πηγῶν διαφόρων τῶν ἁπανταχῆ χωρῶν és μίαν μισγάγκειαν ὃ 


IV 
* THs with red initial A. 
7 A fol. 85°. 
* μήκοθεν ἔστιν Heis, μήκοθέν ἐστιν A || τούτου Heis, τούτου; A. 
“Seis Heis, feuds A. 
ν 
* Καρποῦται with red initial A. 
* 960 with red initial A. 
* ἀπερεύγεσθαι Heis, ἀπερρεύγεσθαι A. 
* διεστάναι Heis, διεστᾶναι A. 
δ ὅσην with large initial A. 
° προσωνυμουμένην Heis, προσώνυμουμενην A. 
first hand) τὸ φιλοπάτ δηλοῖ. 
* ὅρα with large initial in red A. 
ὃ. Σκηνάς Heis, σκηνὰς A. 
" μισγάγκέιαν Heis cf. Hom. Iliad IV, 453, σμιγγάγειαν A. 


In margin (in 
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συναθροίζεσθαι, καὶ ποταμὸν συγκροτήσαντα πᾶν TO προστυχὸν 
παρασύροντα οὕτως κατὰ τῶν πολεμίων ἐξ αὐτῆς ἐξορμᾶν" 
ἀρκετὸς γὰρ ὁ τόπος μυριοπληθέσι στρατεύμασι πρὸς παντοίαν 
ἀνάπαυλαν. ὅ. καὶ ὁρατὸς τηνικαῦτα μετὰ σύμπαντος τοῦ 
στρατεύματος τῷ mapa’ τὰς ἐπάλξεις ἱσταμένγῳ (H 16) τοῦ 
νεῶ TE καὶ τὰ πυργώματα. 6. ἀσχολός 11 ἐστι περὶ τὰ κυνη- 
γετικά, καὶ τοῦ διαμηνύσοντος ὁ ὁρᾶν ἐθέλων ἀνενδεής" 1 τὸ 
θηρευόμενον γὰρ τῷ ἐνορῶντι ὑπόψιον, εἰ σῦς ἐστι χαυλιόδους, 
εἰ λαγὼς δρομική, εἰ ἔλαφος ἁλτική. 


VI 4 1 Ἀ Ν - A [2 Ν A XN 7 
. Τί μοι πρὸς τὸ τοῦ ved ὕψος τουτὶ καὶ TO πύργωμα 
ε 7] 3 A 4, J ε 3 > , »” 
o Χαλάνης ἐκεῖνος πύργος ἢ αἱ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις ἄσκιοι πυρα- 
A 4 
pides ; ἀμυδρὰ πάντως καὶ κεγχριαῖα καὶ κατ᾽ οὐδένα " τρόπον 
€ \ , Ν Ν ’ Ν Ἀ 
ἱκανὰ παραλαμβάνεσθαι πρὸς τὴν σύγκρισιν. 2 τὰς δὲ περι- 
’ A / A e 7 7 , 
κύκλῳ τῶν χειροποιήτων θερμῶν ὑδάτων πηγάς, κολυμβήθρας 
Ν Ν ,ὔ a \ Ν A A a 4 ’ὔ 
τὲ καὶ στοάς, ἃ καὶ λουτρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς καλεῖν ἐστι σύνηθες, 
7 3 x 3 Fon ὰ Ν Ν 5. «κα Oa A ε ,ὕ 
τίς οὐκ ἂν ἀγαθείη; 8. ἃ μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν ὥρᾳ χειμῶνος ἁρμόδια, 
Ψ ΄ , \ \ Ν » 7 A 
a δε θέρει συμβαίνοντα, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἔξω πνευμάτων σφοδρῶν, 
’ Ψ ’ὔ’ / ἈΝ ’ a A 
τά δ᾽ ὥσπερ évaépia* τε καὶ μετέωρα Kal οὐ κοινωνοῦντα τῆς 
a 4 ef δ᾽ ε aA Ψ 3 , 4 ἤ Φ 3 Ἃ / 
γῆς. 4. οὕτω δ᾽ ὁ χῶρος ἅπας ἀμύνει * σώμασιν, ὥστ᾽ ἂν μικρόν 
9 ,ὔ ,ὔ / > / > / 
τις ἐνδιατρίψας νόστου μνησθείη εὐχροώτερος ἀπαλλάττεται" 
9 ᾽ὔ δ᾽ Ld , 3 ΄ 9 ’ 4 Va / 
ἐρωτηθείς δ᾽ ὅτῳ μάλιστα ἐγανώθη, ἀπορήσειεν ἄν, οὕτω πάντα 
Ν Ν Ν Ν A 7 A 
τὰ περὶ τὸν νεὼν τοῦτον ἐφάμιλλά τε καὶ ἰσοπαλῆ. 5. πάθος 
δ᾽ ὑδὲ Ὁ 3 Ν 3 Ν 4 3 Ν 3 35) ε LA 
οὐδὲν οὕτως ἰσχυρὸν οὐδὲ ἄμαχον οὐδὲ ἔμμονον οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἅν 
Η 17 ” ‘H , 5 3 x A 3 3 A 
τις εἴποι Ἣράκλειον,Σ ὅπερ οὐκ ἂν τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
, / ἃ Ν A 3 , Ν / \ ε Ἁ 
κατεχομένου σώματος ἢ καὶ ψυχῆς ἐξελάσειε, μὴ μόνον τὸν ὑπὸ 
A (0 ’ 3 \ 2 ὃ / 3 Ν \ μ 4 
Tov πάθους κατισχημένον ἐντὸς εἰσδεξάμενος, ἀλλὰ Kal μήκοθέν 
Ἁ ΠῚ \ 3 7 4 
ποθεν θεαθεὶς ἢ Kat εἰς μνήμην ἐλθών τινι. 6. εἰ yap αἱ σκιαὶ 
a A / Ἀ a 4 A 
αὐτῶν μόνα τὰ τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις σώμασιν ἐνοχλοῦντα πάθη 
, € A κυ \ 
ἀπήλαυνον, αἱ τῶν ἐξ ὧν αἱ σκιαὶ προσψαύσεις τί ποτε dpa γε 
XN 7 
καὶ οὐ δράσαιεν ; 


VII. Καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἐκτὸς καὶ οἷον ἐξ ἐπιτριμμάτων καὶ 
οὐκ ἐκ τῶν Kat’ ἄνδρα πλεονεκτήματα προσεπιπρέποντα τῷ 
νεῷ τοιαῦτα τὲ καὶ τοσαῦτα, ἀξιάγαστά τε καὶ μετὰ θαύματος 
ἀγαπώμενα, καὶ ἱκανῶς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν ὡς 
ἰσχύος εἶχε, ταῦτα κατήγγειλε. 2. tit δὲ τὸ ἐνοικουροῦν ἐν 
τούτῳ χρῆμα τῶν λόγων, τὸ συγγενὲς ἑαυτῷ ---- μυελὸν ἄν τις 
εἴποι τοῦτο νοὸς εἴτ᾽ οὖν τροφὴν --- ὅσον τὲ περὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
ψαλτῳδίαν καὶ ὅσον περὶ ἀριθμῶν ἐκτάσεις καὶ προκοπὴν τὴν 
ἐπ’ ἄπειρον, ὑφαιρέσεις τὲ καὶ κατατομὰς (Η 18) καὶ ὅσον 
περὶ τὸ ἡμέτερον τοῦτο ἐπάγγελμα, ἀγέραστον ἀπρόσφθεγκτόν 
τε καταλίπῃ καὶ ἀκατάγγελτον; 8. οὔμενουν: τοῦτο γάρ 
ἐστιν ἀληθῶς, ὃ μέγαν ὄντα τὸν νεὼν σεμνότερον ἀπεργάζεται. 





*° τῷ παρὰ Heis, παρὰ τῷ A. 

“ ἄσχολός with large initial in red A; in lower margin (in 
later hand) doxodos περὶ περσῶν ἀμήν A. 

“7 A fol. 85’. 

VI 

τί with red initial A. 

* κατ᾽ οὐδένα Heis, κατουδένα A. 

" ἐναέριά Heis, ἐναέρια A (correctly, as Heis notes, if -pra is 
monosyllabic). 

* Heis adds «τοῖς» before σώμασιν but cf. Liban., Orat. XI, 237. 

°In margin (in same hand) τὴν λώβ φησί A. 


VII 
1 ri with red initial A. 


" ἀκατάγγελτον Heis, ἀκατάγελτον A. 
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ε XN 4 aA 3 3 ’ὔ ’ὔ Ἁ Ἁ 16 
4. ws yap εἴ τινα τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις κόσμιον μὲν τὸ εἶδος, 
, NA \ oN 4 9 , N . UN 3 
κοσμιώτερον δὲ τὴν περὶ τὸ ἦθος ἐμμέλειαν, καὶ περὶ τὴν ἀνα- 
δ᾿ A \ \ A , 9 , \ 3 
βολὴν εὐπρεπῆ καὶ πρὸς THY τοῦ σώματος εὐαρμοστίαν TE 
aA Ν a ἃ 4 Ν 4 4 
καὶ διάπλασιν εὐφυῆ Kal ws ἔπος εἰπεῖν τὰ πάντα καλὸν θεάσαιτό 
a Ν ’ ’, δ᾽ 4 3 / ε 
τις τῶν μὴ πανούργως βλεπόντων μη ἐπεντρανιζόντων ὡς 
A / aA aA ἈΝ ’ὔ 
ἔτυχε, γνοίη δὲ τοῦτον κἀκ συμβόλων τινῶν ἐναργῶν καὶ λόγου 
’ὔ ’ὔ Ὁ ἃ ε Ν Ν Ν Ν 
πεπαιδευμένου μετέχοντα, ὅσος τὲ ὁ κατὰ τὴν προφορὰν καὶ 
e , 4 4 Ν ’ Ν a Ν Ν 
ὅσος ὁ ἐνδιάθετος, συνέσεώς τε καὶ ἐμπειρίας καὶ τῆς περὶ τὰ 
a , ’ 3 Ν. 
πράγματα δεξιότητος τῆς κατ᾽ ἀρετήν τε παιδεύσεως ἐς τὸ 
3 ’ , 3 \ Ν Ν 9 Ν ” θ Ν 
ἀκρότατον φθάσαντα, οὐ κατὰ μὲν τὸν ἐκτὸς ἄνθρωπον τὸν 
aA 4 4 ’ὔ Ν Ν ’ ’ 3 
τοιοῦτον ἀξιάγαστόν τε ἡγήσαιτο καὶ διὰ θαύματος σχοίη παρ 
“" Ν Ν ’ὔ ’ὔ Ν ’ 
ἑαυτῷ, κατὰ δὲ τὸν ἐντὸς ἀγέραστόν τε καὶ ἀνεπικρότητον παρα- 
4, Ν 7 10 ’ὔ Ε 5 GAA Ν 4% Ν Ν 
δράμῃ καὶ καταλίπῃ ἀθαύμαστον: 5. μᾶλλον μὲν οὖν καὶ τὸ 
a a , a Ν. a 3 / Ν Ν aA 
πλεῖον τοῦ θαύματος τῷ ἐντὸς προσνεμεῖ, OV μόνον διὰ TO ταῖς 
’ὔ ε a e a A A 
κατὰ φύσιν ἀσυγκρίτοις ὑπεροχαῖς ὑπερκεῖσθαι τοῦτον τοῦ 
4 3 Ν Ν Ν Ν Ν “ ’ὔ « Ν 
χείρονος, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ τὴν τῶν πλεονεκτημάτων ἢ καὶ 
4 4 A 3 aA 3 A IQN 
κατορθωμάτων προσγενέσθαι κτῆσιν αὐτῷ οὐκ ἄπονον οὐδὲ 
3 Ad NX A 3 aA io a 6 \ v4 θ ἔθ 
ἄμοχθον, ὅτι τοι καὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεὸς προπάροιθεν ἔθηκε. 
\ 9_\ > , ὃ 5. 2 δὲ 6 .\ ὃ A A 
6. τὸν αὐτὸν οἶμαι τρόπον δέον ὅ εἶναι μηδὲ © τὰ ἔνδον τοῦ νεῶ 
a / 4 Ν A 4 Ν 
προτερήματα καταλιπεῖν ἀνεξάγγελτα, ἵνα μὴ τῷ κρείττονι καὶ 


᾽ὔ Ν ’ ’ 
καιριωτέρῳ τὸν ἐπαινούμενον ζημιώσωμεν. 


VIII. (Η 19) Ἔνθεν 


ε Ν \ ¢ \ _\ , , ν Ν 3 
WS προς TYV EW Και TOV συνέγγυς τούτῳ νεὼν TOV ἐπ 


> 4 / a 
μὲν οὖν ἠνεωγμένα λόγων μωσεῖα 
>? ὀνόματι 

’ὔ a 9 9 2A e sf / Ν lo a € 
πάντων τῶν ἀπ᾽ αἰῶνος ἁγίων πεπλουτηκότα τὴν ἵδρυσιν, ὃν ὃ 
a ’ ’ὔ ” A / A 

ἐν βασιλεῦσι σοφώτατος, Λέων ὄνομα τῷ ἀνδρί, βασιλικῶς 
¢ A Ν , / g 
ἅμα καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς καὶ παγκάλως ἀνῳκοδόμησεν. 2. ἐν ois 

A Ν Ν ’ 4 Ν. a 

γραμματιστῶν dvaywyat καὶ βίβλοι ἠνεῳγμέναι τὴν τῆς ypap- 

a ε a ’ὔ / a 4 
ματικῆς ὑπανοιγνῦσαι προπαίδειαν, νέοι ἀρτιμαθεῖς σχεδάρια 

a 4 Ν , Ν a a , 
συνεχῶς ἀνελίττοντες Kal ἄνω Kal κάτω TOV τῆς στοᾶς περίβολον 

Ν ᾽ὔ A Ν XN 
βηματίζοντες, ἕτεροι τοὺς χάρτας ἀγκαλοφοροῦντες Kal τὰ ἐν 
a 4 4 A 4 
αὑτοῖς γεγραμμένα διὰ στόματος ἀπαγγέλλοντες τῷ πρότερον 

“A A a A 4 Ν Ν aA aA 
ἐντυπῶσαι ταῦτα ταῖς τῆς διανοίας πλαξὶ διὰ τῆς συνεχοῦς 

Ω A A , 4 
ἀναγνώσεως, ἄλλοι τῷ χρόνῳ (Η 20) καὶ τῇ μαθήσει τούτων 
/ 4 4 3 a ᾽ὔ , 
προήκοντες δέλτους φέροντες ἐν χεροῖν φθέγγονται προβλήματα 

- Ν A a 7 ’ὔ 
am’ ἀρχῆς, τὰ μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἀνὰ χεῖρας ἐρανιζόμενοι, τά δ᾽ ἐξ 

Ν ’ὔ A A Ν 

ἑτέρων ἀναλεγόμενοι, τὸν νέηλυν τηνικαῦτα κλονοῦντες καὶ εἰς 
3 , 3 , μ ε Ν Ν Ν ’, Ν ’ 
ἀπορίαν ἐμβάλλοντες. ὃ. ἕτεροι οἱ καὶ πρὸς τὰ μείζω καὶ τελεώ- 
’ὔ ’ὔ Ν ἃ A 
τερα πεφθακότες πλοκὰς συνείρουσι νοημάτων Kal τὸν τῶν 
’ὔ A Ν ’ὔ 7 3) Ἁ 
γεγραμμένων νοῦν ἐς τὸ γρίφον μετασκευάζουσιν, ἄλλα μὲν 

A / 3 ’ὔ 4 ” 
λαλοῦντες γλώσσῃσιν, ἄλλα δὲ κεύθοντες ἐν φρεσίν. 4. ὄψει * 

> oS \ e¢ 7 aA v4 Ν δ , 
δ᾽ ἂν Kat ἑτέρους συλλαβαῖς τε προσκαθημένους καὶ διὰ βίου 

Ν Ἀ 3 , 3 aA Ν 9 ’, ‘ 
παντὸς συγκοπὰς ὀνομάτων ἐμμελετῶντας καὶ ἀποθλίψεις Kat 

3, ’ a 7, 
ῥημάτια ἄττα ὃ ἀποσμιλεύοντας, of καὶ μειράκια τυμπανίζουσι 
> Ν ’ Aa 23 , ε ε , 3 , ε Ν 
κἀπὶ ταύτῃ τῇ ἐξουσίᾳ ὡς ὑψηλούς τινας ἐξαίρουσιν ἑαυτοὺς 
a ’ 
φρονηματισμοῦ ἐμπιπλάμενοι. 





5.Α fol. 867. 

* und’ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ A. 
° δέον Heis, δεῖν A. 

° μηδὲ Heis, μὴ δὲ A. 
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* ἔνθεν with large red initial A. 

* τὸν ἐπ’ roughly scratched out A. 
° A fol. 865. 

ὄψει in red A. 


ἄττα Heis, ἅττα A. 
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IX. Ἐκεῖθεν ἴδοις ws πρὸς δυσμὴν ψαλτῳδοὺς 1 σὺν παισὶ 
νηπιόχοις σχεδὸν καὶ ὑποψελλίζουσιν καὶ τῆς θηλῆς ἀρτίως 
ἀποσπασθεῖσιν, ot? καὶ ἀνοίγουσι στόμα καὶ λαλοῦσι σοφίαν 
καὶ καταρτίζουσιν αἶνον τῷ πάντων βασιλεῖ καὶ θεῷ καὶ τοῖς 
ἁγίοις αὐτοῦ τοῖς τῆν ἐκείνου πολιτείαν μιμησαμένοις καὶ τὰ 
παθήματα. 2. μικρὸν ὃ παριὼν μειρακίοις ἐντύχοις σὺν νεανίσ- 
κοις ἄρτι τὸν μείρακα παραμείβουσιν, εὔρυθμον μέλος καὶ 
σύμφωνον ἁρμονίαν ἐκ φάρυγγος, ἐκ στόματος, ἐκ γλώττης, ἐκ 
χειλέων, ἐξ ὀδόντων προπέμπουσι. 8. νωμῶσιν οὗτοι καὶ χεῖρα 
πρὸς φωνῶν καὶ ἤχων ἐξίσωσιν τὸν ἀρτιμαθῆ χειραγωγοῦσαν 
οἷον τοῦ (Η 21) μὴ τοῦ συντόνου ἐξολισθαίνειν κἀκ τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ 
καταπίπτειν μηδ᾽ * ἐκ τῆς συμφωνίας ἐκνεύειν καὶ διαμαρτάνειν 


a 5 a 
TOU ἐμμελοῦς. 


X. Προελθών δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπὶ πολὺ καὶ τοὺς περὶ ἀριθμῶν ἀνα- 
λογίας ἐνησχολημένους ἐπόψει" πῶς τὲ κατακλῶσι πυκνὰ τοὺς 
δακτύλους καὶ συνεχέστερον ἀνιστῶσι, ταχὺ μὲν ἐποχουμένους 
ἀλλήλοις, ταχύτερόν δε πεζεύοντας κἀν ταῖς χερσὶν οἷον τὴν 
ὀρχηστικὴν ἐκμανθάνοντας καὶ τετρεμμαίνοντας τὴν σκυτάλην, 
μήπως, εἰ διαμάρτῃ σὺν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἡ χείρ, ταῖς σφῶν ἐνδιατρίψῃ 
maha pars ὑφαπλουμέναις ἀκούσια καὶ ὑποκλεπτούσαις τὴν κοί- 
λανσιν, ἥτις ὅσα καὶ σαρκοβόρος ' ὄρνις σὺν πολλῷ τῷ ῥοίζῳ 
κατ᾽ αὐτῶν φερομένη καὶ ταύταις ὑπτίαις προσομιλήσασα ἔστιν 
ὅτε καὶ δέρμα λαμβάνει καὶ σάρκα καὶ τῶν ὀστῶν οὐκ ἄγευστος 


2. 


4 
ἀπαλλάττεται “- σοβαρὸν yap τοῦτο τὸ γένος τῶν χειρισόφων 


καὶ ἰταμὸν καὶ ἀκάθεκτον. 2. ἔστι ὃ γὰρ ἰδεῖν τοὺς πλείστους 
αὐτῶν καὶ βοείοις νεύροις ὠμοῖς κατακόπτοντας ἀνηλεῶς τὰ 
παιδάρια" τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐκ ἄλλως οἶμαι τυγχάνειν ἢ διὰ τὸ τοῦ 
ἤθους αὐτῶν μὴ πεπαιδευμένον καὶ τὸ τῆς a συνανεστράφησάν 
τε καὶ “συνεγήρασαν τέχνης ἰδιωτικόν τε καὶ ἄμουσον. 8. διὸ 
καὶ πρὸς τοὺς μαθητευομένους συνεχῶς ἐνορῶσιν ἀπηγριωμένον 
ὀργίλον τὲ καὶ δριμύ: πάντες οὖν οἱ im’ αὐτοὺς κατηφεῖς, 


τρομαλέοι τὲ καὶ περίφοβοι. 


ΧΙ, Τῶν 


μαθητευομένων σχολοτριβὰς ἐνορῶν μαθητιᾶν ἐθέλει καὶ διὰ 


, Ss ’ὔ’ A 
TapodevovTwy οὖν σύμπας τὰς ῥηθείσας τῶν 


βίου παῖς εἶναι καὶ μαθητής. 2. καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ ταυτὶ τὰ 
(Η 22) μαθήματα τοὺς ἑαυτῶν ἐκπέμπουσι - παῖδας, ὅσοι 
φιλόστοργοι πατέρες παίδων ἐγένοντο, οἵ δ᾽ aa ἕτερα, καὶ οἱ 
μὲν ἀδελφούς, ὅσοι τὸ κατοικεῖν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 3 ἠρετίσαντο, 
δευτέρων φίλτρον πατέρων διὰ τὸ τῷ χρόνῳ προήκειν πρὸς τοὺς 
ὑστερογενεῖς ἐνδεικνύμενοι, οἱ δὲ γείτονας, ἐ᾽ ὅσοις τὸ μέγα 
πῆμα κακὸς γείτων οὐκ ἐξακούεται, οἱ δὲ γνωρίμους καὶ φίλους, 
ὅσοι τὸ τῆς φιλίας καλὸν ὑπὲρ ἄλλό τι πᾶν ἀντηλλάξαντο διὰ 


a a Ξε ς- τς τ τ᾿ τυ τς ἐς 
ΙΧ 


* ὑμνῳδοὺς ψαλτῳδοὺς A. Heis brackets ὑ. since ψ. was evi- 
dently a correction of it, though the scribe copied both. 
“ot Heis, ἃ A. 
μικρὸν with red initial A. 
* und Heis, μὴ δὲ A. 
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xX 
* σαρκοβόρος Heis, σαρκοβόρρος A. 
* ἀπαλλάττεται Heis, ἀπαλάττεται A. 
*éore in red A. 


XI 
* τῶν with red initial A. 
? A fol. 87°. 


‘ by > x 


ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 


Heis, ἐπιτοαυτὸ A cf. Psalm 132 (133) :1. 


900 DOWNEY: 


ἄδολον" 


- α 4 a Ν ’ὔ Ν Ν 
καὶ ἁπαξαπλῶς εἰπεῖν ἅπαντες υἱεῖς ἀδελφοὺς φίλους τὲ καὶ 


a , ’ὔ Ν 
τὸ τῆς πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαθέσεως πεπιστευμένον καὶ 


’, 3 3 “a \ 93 Ν 2. δ Ν N a 
γνωρίμους ἐξ ἀλλοδαπῆς τε Kal ἀστικοὺς ἐπὶ ταυτὶ τὰ μωσεῖα 
4 Ν ’ Ἁ A (ὃ ε ’ὔ ὃ 
προάγουσι. 8. καὶ πλήθουσι μὲν τῶν παίδων οἱ σκίμποδες, 

A ΝΥ XN vA “- 

πλήθουσι δ᾽ ἀναβάθραι, καὶ περιλαλεῖται μὲν τὰ κύκλωθεν τοῦ 

aA a , A , a Ἁ 

νεῶ ὡς ὑπό τινων μουσικῶν ὀρνίθων τῶν παίδων, ἀντηχεῖ δὲ 

’ 5 ε Ν 3 ϑ ’ ” ὑδὲ + ἀλλ᾽ 
τούτοις ἔνδοθεν ὃ νεὼς οὐκ ἠχώ τινα ὄρειον οὐδὲ ἄπηχον, 
- Ν [χά 3) ’ὔ 4 

ἐμμελῆ τινα καὶ ἡδίστην Kat οἵαν ἄν τις ἀγγέλων ἀνυμνούντων 


4 
ἐπακροάσαιτο. 


Ν A A A , ἈΝ A 
XII. Ἤδη ' δὲ καιρὸς ἡμᾶς προχωρῆσαι τῷ λόγῳ κἀπὶ τὰ 
“A a “A Ν “A a > a 
ἔνδοθεν τοῦ ναοῦ καὶ κατοπτεῦσαι μὲν ταῦτα τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς 
3 a a N Ν - a io Ν. Ν A 
ὀφθαλμοῖς, κατανοῆσαι δὲ Kal τοῖς νοεροῖς. οἶδε yap καὶ νοῦς 
- - 7ὔ ’ὔ 
προκόπτειν ἐκ τῶν κατ᾽ αἴσθησιν κἀκ τοῦ ἐλάττονος ποδηγού- 
, Ν Ν Ν > 
μενος καταλαμβάνειν τὰ τελεώτερα καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄδυτα παρεισ- 
¢ A Ν 3 ε - 
δύνειν, ἐφ᾽ ἅπερ τὸ ποδηγῆσαν αὐτὸν (Η 23) οὐδ᾽ ὁπωσοῦν 
’ὔ Ν Ν , / Ν - 
παρακύψαι δεδύνηται. 2. ἀλλὰ ὃ γὰρ συναρήξατέ μοι καὶ τοῦ 
2 - , 4 Ν 
παρόντος ἔργου μοι 'συνεφάψασθε οἱ τοῦ κυρίου ἀπόστολοι καὶ 
- “A Ν ,ὔ A A 
τοῦ εὐαγγελίου αὐτοῦ συνεργοὶ Kal ἐργάται τοῦ ἀμπελῶνος 
3 A vd \ » ¢ A e \ A Ν Ν "ὃ 
αὐτοῦ, ὅτι καὶ δι’ ὑμᾶς ἡ φροντὶς αὕτη μοι καὶ τὸ σπούδασμα. 
\ ε \ ε “A / / «ε Ν ’ὔ ε Ν 7 
9. καὶ ὁ μὲν ὑμῶν σταγόνα λόγου, ὃ δὲ σοφίας, ὁ δὲ συνέσεως 
© ῳ ε a A / 
ws τις νεφέλη ἐπιρρανάτω * μοι, ἅπερ ὑμεῖς ἐκ τῆς ἀκενώτου 
A “A 4 aA ’ ε , 
θείας πηγῆς TOV χαρισμάτων τοῦ πνεύματος ὡς EAKVSpLOV ἀνι- 
, 4 5d ¢ A 3 A 
μήσασθε, ἵνα κἀμοὶ δώρημα τέλειον ἄνωθεν ἐξ ὑμῶν ὀφθῇ Kata- 
“- A A A , 4 \ 
βαῖνον καὶ δι’ ὑμῶν παρὰ τοῦ τῶν φώτων πατρός: 4. εἰ yap 
A 7 “4 A \ - 
μὴ κύριος δι’ ὑμῶν οἰκοδομήσει μοι οἶκον τοῦτον, ὃν ταῖς ἐκ 
a“ Ν / A 
λόγου ὕλαις Kal τοῖς ἐκ νοὸς τεχνουργήμασιν οἰκοδομῆσαι 
24 " 3 3 3 a 3 \ Ν a ’ 
προὐθέμην, ἵν᾽ ἔχοιμι δι’ αὐτοῦ κἀγὼ καὶ πᾶς φιλαπόστολος 
Ν Ν -.ε / 4 μὰ / 4 / Ν θ 4 
πρὸς τὸ τοῦ ὑμετέρου ~ οἴκου κάλλος τρανότερόν τε καὶ καθαρώ- 
a , A ’ , Ν 
τερον ἐνορᾶν, εἰς μάτην οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντες ἀνθρώπινοί μοι λογισμοὶ 
4 
καὶ λόγοι κεκοπιάκασι. 
’ “A € / A Ν A 
ὅ. Πέτρε τοίνην, ἡ πέτρα τῆς ὁμολογίας Χριστοῦ καὶ τῆς 
4 3 nw Ν Ν 3 ’ὔ 3 a~ 9 , , 7 
πίστεως, ἐν ἡ Χριστὸς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν αὐτοῦ ἐπεστήριξε, στήριξόν 
\ A Ν Ν. 4 , Ν. A 4 4 θ 
μου τὸν νοῦν τε καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν καί μοι τὸν τοῦ λόγου θέμεθλον 
ς A Ν a Ν ἈΝ Ν , 
ἀνάλογον ὑποτεθῆναι καὶ ἀρραγῆ πρὸς τὸ λοιπὸν ἐπιχορήγησον 
4 
οἰκοδόμημα. 
A / / 4 A \ 
6. Παῦλε, στόμα κυρίου, στόμωσόν pov καὶ γλῶτταν καὶ 
“A A A “A ’ Ν. A , 
νοῦν τῷ πυρὶ τῷ τοῦ πνεύματος Kal TO τοῦ λόγου μοι adpadés 
Ν > Ν / ’ ’ Ν Ν 
πρὸς εὐφραδὲς μεταποίησον. κατάστραψον δέ μοι καὶ τοὺς 
Ν 5 > ’ ε ᾽ Ν 3 Ν ’ 6 
νοητοὺς ° ὀφθαλμούς, ὁποίῳ περ καὶ αὐτὸς κατήστραψαι 
A > \ Ν aA H 24 A a > ’ 
φωτισμῷ, οὐ πρὸς τὴν τῶν ( ) Δαμασκηνῶν εἰσιόντι μοι 
, 9 4 ε ’ὔ A Ν Ν € \ 
πόλιν οὐδ᾽ ἄνδρας ἁγίους δῆσαι καὶ πρὸς Ἱερουσαλὴμ mpobv- 
’ὔ 7 9 a 3 3 3 Ν / Ν > δ A Ν 
μουμένῳ ᾿ ἀπαγαγεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸν παρόντα νεὼν κἀπὶ τῷ λιτὰς 
, - A A / ’ὔ 
καὶ δεήσεις προσαγαγεῖν τῷ παρὰ σοῦ πρότερον διωκομένῳ 
Χριστῷ σοὶ τὲ καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς αὐτοῦ μαθηταῖς. 7. δωρήθητί 
’ 3 3 , a / Ν Ν A , 
μοι λόγον ἐν ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόματος Kal πρὸς παῦλαν φθάσαι 
Ν 
μου τὴν ἐπιχείρησιν ἀνεπίψογον. 





XII 


*#6n with red initial A. Throughout the chapter, the initials 
or first few letters of the apostles’ names are in red ink, with a 
marginal number (α΄, β΄, γ΄, etc.) opposite each name A. 

* ἀλλὰ in red A. 

* ἐπιρρανάτω Heis, ἐπιρανάτω A. 

* ὑμετέρου Heis, ἡμετέρου A. 

5 A fol. 875. 

5 κατήστραψαι Heis, κατέστραψαι A. 

* προθυμουμένῳ not certain, this corner of the page being dam- 
aged by damp A. 
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8. Λουκᾶ, Χριστοῦ καὶ Παύλου συνέκδημε, συμπαρομάρτη- 
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\ Ν Ν. ’ὔ i , A a a a 
Gal” κἀμοὶ τὴν κυκλικὴν ταύτην περίοδον τοῦ νεῶ τοῖς τοῦ 


4 aA iA aA a“ δ é 
λόγου πτεροῖς 'προθεμένῳ διαδραμεῖν. σαῖς μὴ κατοκνήσῃς 
λιταῖς, συνέριθόν μοι διδοὺς ῥανίδα μικρὰν τῆς ἐν λόνοι ὰ 

ς, ριθὸν μ ς ῥανίδα μικρὰν τῆς ἐν λόγοις παρ 
θεοῦ δοθείσης σοι χάριτος. 
aA Ἀ , , 4 a 
9. Ματθαῖε σὺν Μάρκῳ, εὐάγγελοί μοι γενέσθωσαν ai τοῦ 
4 , N 3 7 
προκειμένου λόγου μοι ἀπαρχαί, καὶ πρὸς ὦτα καὶ ταύτας 
’ὔ - aA ε aA A 3 
ἀκουόντων πεσεῖν ταῖς ὑμῶν λιταῖς παράσχοι θεός, ὡς ἂν 
tA Ν A A 
παραπολαύσαιμι μικρὰ Kal αὐτὸς τοῦ τῶν οὕτως λεγόντων 
μακαρισμοῦ. 
tA 7 aA 4 

10. Ἰωάννη, φίλε Χριστοῦ, παρθένε καὶ θεολόγε, σὺ μὲν 
eX A 9 93 3 A ΝΥ Ν A 7 
υἱὸς βροντῆς ἐπικέκλησαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ διὰ τὸ τῆς δοθείσης σοι 

2 ε 4 XN 4 a “- 
θεολογίας ὑψηλόν τε καὶ μεγαλόφθογγον, 8” οὗ καὶ τὰς τῶν 

4 , ΝΥ 4 A A 
ἀπίστων κατεβρόντησας καὶ μέχρι τοῦδε καταβροντᾷς ἀκοάς. 
11 HOU 6 ω \ , Q Ν > δ 9 (ὃ 

. novployyov οὖν τινα καὶ χαρίεσσαν καὶ τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάδειξον 


“- \ , » A 
γλῶτταν, TO ταύτης ἄνικμον καθυγραίνων μικρᾷ ὃ 


σταγόνι τῶν 
ζωηρρύτων ναμάτων, ὧν χανδὸν ἀπερρόφησας, ἐπὶ τὸ στῆθος 
ἀναπεσὼν τῆς ἀκενώτου πηγῆς τῆς αὐτοσοφίας Χριστοῦ. 

12. (Η 25) ᾿Ανδρέα πρωτόκλητε, τὸν πρώτως ὡς οἶμαι 
κληθέντα με πρὸς ταύτην τὴν ἐπιχείρησιν ἀνδρικόν τινα καὶ 
ἀνένδοτον ἀπέργασαι καὶ στερέμνιον πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἐπιχειρήσεως 
ἐκτερμάτωσιν. 

18. Θωμᾶ, τὸν τὴν ἐμὴν ψυχὴν κατέχοντα δισταγμὸν ἐξ 
ἐπιβουλῆς τοῦ τοῖς καλοῖς ἀεὶ φθονοῦντος σατὰν καὶ τὴν τοῦ 
ἐπιχειρήματος ἀπαγορεύοντά μοι ἀποτερμάτωσιν διὰ τὸ τοῦ 
πράγματος δύσεργον ἐς κόρακας ἐξαπόστειλον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς 
ἄλλα μὲν λαλοῦντας ἐν γλώσσῃσιν, ἄλλα δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ κεύθοντας, 
ot καὶ λευκοὶ καὶ μέλανες ἅμα πεφύκασι, λευκοὶ μὲν κατὰ τὸν 
ἔξωθεν φαινόμενοι ἄνθρωπον καὶ τὸ λευκὸν καὶ καθαρὸν τῆς 
φιλίας ὑποκρινόμενοι καὶ οἷον ἀμφιεννύμενοι ἔξωθεν, μέλανες 
δὲ κατὰ τὸν φθόνου καὶ λοιδορίας καὶ θυμοῦ καὶ σκότους μεστὸν 
ἐντὸς ὑποκαθήμενον νοῦν. 

14. Φίλιππε, κἀπὶ τὸ τοῦ ἐμοῦ νοὸς τέτρωρον *° ἀνάβηθί τε 
καὶ ἐπικάθισον ὥς ποτε κἀπὶ τὸ τοῦ τῆς βασιλίσσης τῶν 
Αἰθιόπων εὐνούχου Κανδάκου ἅρμα, καί μου τὸν νοῦν πρὸς τὴν 
τοῦ μετὰ χεῖρας ἔργου παντελῆ κατάληψιν ---- δέομαί σου 
κἀγὼ ---- τανῦν ἐφοδήγησον. 15. περιλαμβάνω γὰρ καὶ αὐτὸς 
λόγῳ τῷ κατὰ δύναμίν μοι καὶ οἷον εἰπεῖν ἀναγινώσκω τὴν 
βίβλον 1 τῆς τοῦ τεμένους ἐκφράσεως, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ καὶ πάντως 
ἐπιγινώσκω, τουτέστιν οὐχ ὡς πρέπον ἐστίν, οὐδὲ λόγῳ τῷ Kar’ 
ἀξίαν ταύτην συντίθημι. 

16. Ἰάκωβε, σοὺς μὲν δρόμους ἔτεμε μάχαιρα καὶ οὐρανο- 
δρόμον καὶ σύνθακόν σε τῷ δι᾽ ὃν καὶ τὴν ἐκτομὴν ὑπέστης 
πεποίηκε. σὺ δὲ τὸ τοῦ ἐμοῦ λόγου παχύτερόν τε καὶ (Η 26) 
γεωδέστερον, τὸ καὶ τοῦτον καθέλκον πρὸς γῆν, τὴν χαμαρπῆ 
δηλαδὴ τοῦ λόγου πλοκήν, καὶ οἷον πρὸς οὐρανοὺς τὸ τῆς 
ἐκφράσεως μετέωρον τὲ καὶ κομψὸν ἀναπτῆναι μὴ συγχωροῦν, 
τῇ τοῦ πνεύματος μαχαίρᾳ περιελὼν οὐρανοβάμονά μοι τὸν 
νοῦν καὶ τὸν λόγον αἰθεροδρόμον ἀνάδειξον. 

17. Σίμων ὃ ζηλωτής, ζήλου τι κέντρον ἐπαινετόν, οὗ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ζηλῶν ἐζήλωκας τῷ κυρίῳ σου, πρὸς τὴν τοῦ παρόντος 
μοι ἐπιχειρήματος ἐκτερμάτωσιν ἔμβαλον 13 ἐπ’ ἐμέ. 
ee nee Re me τς ὁ 

* συμπαρομάρτησαι Heis, συμπαρομαρτῆσαι A. 

° μικρᾷ Heis, μικρὰ A. 

ἦν rpérpwpov corrected to rérpwpov A. 

ΤΑ fol. 88F. 

13 ἔμβαλον Heis, ἔμβαλλον A. 
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aA ἈΝ td A a 3 κυ 

18. Βαρθολομαῖε, σὺ μὲν προσήλωσαι τῷ σταυρῶ, δι᾽ οὗ 

A Ν Ν A a 

Kal παραδείσου πύλαι σοι ἠνεῴχθησαν, ἐμοῦ δὲ τὸν νοῦν τοῖς 
- Ν A / 

περὶ TOV σταυρικὸν τοῦτον νεὼν προσηλωθῆναι θεάμασι παρα- 


a \ Ν Ν 
18 κατασκοπῶν καὶ μὴ πρὸς 


, ΄ ᾿», A 
σκεύασον, ws ἀρεμβάστως εἴη ταῦτα 
ῳ , A a io / 9 θέ ε δ ὃ Ν - 3 
ἕτερόν τι τῶν περισπᾶν εἰδότων ἀνθέλκοιτο, ὡς ἂν διὰ τῆς ἐν 

- a , XN ¢ 3 aA 
αὐτῷ προσηλώσεώς τε Kal ἀκριβοῦς κατοπτεύσεως Kal ὃ ἐν TO 

A A a 3 4 a e 4 
τοῦ ναοῦ κάλλει καὶ ταῖς εὐανθέσι γραφαῖς ὑπεζωγραφημένος 

’ὔ ’ὔ ε ,ὔ A Ν 3 Ν 3 λθὰ XN 
παράδεισος τούτῳ ὑπανοιχθήσεται Kal πρὸς αὐτὸν εἰσελθὼν τὰ 

A \ 2 A a > / 
ἐν αὐτῷ κατοπτεύσῃ Kai πάνθ᾽ ὡς ἐξὸν αὐτῷ τοῖς εὐγνωμόνως 
’ὔ ε 4 ’ὔ Ν A > 
ἅμα Kal εὐχαρίστως ἀκούουσιν ὑπόψια παραστήσῃ διὰ τῆς ἐν 
/ Χ ’ὔ aA Ν Ν XN \ 9 ὃ θέ λό 
χάρτῃ καὶ μέλανι τοῦ κατὰ τὴν προφορὰν καὶ ἐνδιαθέτου λόγου 


περιγραφῆς. 


ΡΣ δ : 3, , 9 δ , , 
XIII. ‘01 νεὼς otros, ὦ θεώμενοι, μεγέθει μὲν μέγιστός 
ε A A A A 3 yA 
ἐστι καὶ κάλλει κάλλιστος, ὡς ὁρᾶτε, καὶ πολλῷ τῷ εὐτέχνῳ 
Ν N 7 v4 , 3 , 3 4 
TE Kal ποικίλῳ κοσμούμενος, κάλλος ἀμήχανον, ἀκατανόητον 
ry e N a A 7 
ἔργον, χειρῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ὑπὲρ ἀνθρώπινον νοῦν καλλιτέχνημα, 
aA 7 aA oh 3 aA 
ὀφθαλμοῖς (H 27) δρατός, ἀκατάληπτος τῷ vot. 2. οὐ μᾶλλον 
N , Ν A , Q XV 
τέρπει τὴν αἴσθησιν ἢ καταπλήττει τὸν νοῦν" διαχέει μὲν yap 
aA A 7 4 A »"» »“»“ 
τὴν γὰρ τὴν ὅρασιν τῷ τῶν χρωμάτων κάλλει καὶ τῷ τῶν 
(ὃ iC ov δὲ νοῦ λή τοῦ έθου 
ψηφίδων χρυσίξοντι, τὸν δὲ νοῦν καταπλήττει τῇ τοῦ pey ς 
Ν aA a € “- 
καὶ τῆς τέχνης ὑπερβολῇ. 
a > ε \ , 2 Ἂ , , 9 9 , 
3. Οὗτος οὖν ὁ ναὸς πέντε 2 στοαῖς θεώμενός ἐστιν ἀρηρώς, 
Ἀ XN ,ὔ ΝΥ ᾽ὔ 
ov κατὰ τὴν προβατικὴν ἐκείνην κολυμβήθραν τὴν Σολομώντειον, 
a A 7 “- a 
ὅτι μηδ᾽ * ἀσθενούντων ἐν αὐτῇ κατάκειται πλῆθος περιμένον 
Ν 3 3 , aA 4 ’ 3 XN A 9 A 9 
ΤΉν δι ἀγγέλου τοῦ ὕδατος κίνησιν, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἰσχυρῶν ἐν 
a oA aA 7 aA 7 
Χριστῷ καὶ τὰ μεγάλα δεδυνημένων τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ πνεύματος, 
A Ν 4 4 , 
ἀναμένον καὶ τοῦτο τὸν δι᾽ ἀγγέλου ἔσχατον περισαλπισμόν," 
i Ν iy A , fa 7 ε - 
δι’ οὗ καὶ οὗτοι τοῦ πενταστόου τούτου τεμένους ὡς ἐκ κλινῶν 
A 7 a A aA aA 
τινων τῶν τάφων ἐξαναστήσονται. 4. ἑκάστην γοῦν τῶν στοῶν 
“A A e 4 ’ὔ; 
ἐς ἀκριβοῦς ἡμισφαιρίου σχῆμα O τεχνίτης ἀπετερμάτωσεν. 
A A a Δ a 
5. at δὲ στοαὶ ov πᾶσαι κατὰ μῆκος τετάνυνται ἢ κατὰ πλάτος 
9 ’ 3 3 € ΑΝ a, > aA a ’ 
ἐξήπλωνται, ἀλλ᾽ αἱ μεν τέτταρες ἐν σταυρικῷ τῷ σχήματι 
ἈΝ XN 4 ’ὔ A 
κληρωσάμεναι τὴν avidpvow Kat πρὸς τὰ τέσσαρα κλίματα τῆς 
3. ¢€ A 3 ᾽ὔ δ 9 A 9 Ν \ Ν XN 
καθ ἡμᾶς οἰκουμένης ἔλαχον ἀφορᾶν, ἀνατολὴν φημὶ Kat δυσμὴν 
Ἁ A 5 Ἁ Ν. , ξ se J ’ὔ’ Ἁ i , 
καὶ βορρᾶν ° καὶ τὴν θάλασσαν, ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρα μέση μὲν οὖν τούτων 
4 A Ν , A Ἁ ’ὔὕ Ν 
ὑπερανέστηκεν, ἀφορᾷ Se τὸ ταύτης νεῦμα πρὸς οὐρανόν, τὸν 
> Ν Α , aA ὔ 
οὐράνιον οἶμαι πρὸς ἑαυτὴν ἐκκαλουμένη καταβῆναι θεάνθρωπον 
\ 3 3 A € 9 3 A A 3 5 A 9 ᾽ > N 
kat δι’ αὐτῆς ὡς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ καὶ αὖθις εἰκονικῶς ἐπιβλέπειν ἐπὶ 
᾽ὔ A A , ᾽ὔ A \ A A 
πάντας τοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων υἱούς, τοὺς μὲν τὴν γῆν οἰκεῖν παρ᾽ 
3 A v4 9 3 A A \ t 
αὐτοῦ κελευσθέντας, ἐν οὐρανοῖς κεκτῆσθαι Se τὸ πολίτευμα. 
A 2 / A ‘\ XN 
6. καὶ οἷά τις λίθος ἀκρογωνιαῖος ἢ Kal γεωμετρική τις γραμμὴ 
’ὔ Ν A Ν e 4 ’ὔὕ A 2 Ἁ \ 
συνάγει μὲν Kal πρὸς ἑαυτήν, συνάγει δὲ (Η 8) Kal πρὸς 
3 4 Ἁ , A 4 4 \ ’ὔ 
ἀλλήλας τὰς τέσσαρας, καὶ μεσίτης τις οἷον καὶ καταλλάκτρια 
a / > 3 9 7 A 3 , 9 
τῶν πρότερον ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων διεστηκυιῶν ἐγκαθίσταται, ἐκμιμου- 
΄ 5 , \ , A 
μένη οἰμαι Kav τούτῳ TOV κατὰ μέσον αὐτῆς ἐγγεγραμμένον 
7] A yA 4 \ A 
μεσίτην θεοῦ καὶ ἀνθρώπων Χριστόν, τὸν καὶ ἀκρογωνιαῖον 
», 4 N Ἁ 4 3 ’ὔὕ 4 A Ἁ 
ὄντως λίθον, τὸν τὰ πόρρωθεν ἀφεστηκότα συνάψαντα καὶ τοὺς 
/ ” 3 Ν ε«. καἡ 3 ε A , A 
πρότερον ὄντας ἐχθροὺς ἡμᾶς δι’ ἑαυτοῦ καταλλάξαντα τῷ 


> / N Ν ε ’, A 3 3 a ε » 
οἰκείῳ πατρὶ καὶ ἡμετέρῳ θεῷ: 7. ἀφ᾽ οὗπερ ὡς ἔκ τινος 





1" ταῦτα Heis, ταύτας A. 


XIII 


**O in red A || in left margin, opposite this line, a large εἰ. 
" πέντε with first letters in red A. 

ἢ und’ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ A. 

* A fol. 887. 

° βορρᾶν Heis, Boppay A. 
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, \ a \ \ > , , > Ν 
κέντρου, πρὸς ὁ καὶ σκληρὸν ἣν Παύλῳ λακτίζειν εἰ καὶ τολ- 
- Ν A ’ ’ὔ 
μηρὸν εἰπεῖν, περὶ τὸ τοῦ ἡμισφαιρίου τέρμα περιγραφόμενον 


6 7 id A \ XN g 3 / > AN Ν 
κύκλον ἰδεῖν καὶ γραμμὰς οἷον ἐκτεινομένας ἐπὶ τὴν 


ἔστι 
δ , , \ ¥ 9 > , ͵, 
κυκλικὴν περιφέρειαν" σημείου γὰρ εἴτ᾽ οὖν κέντρου δοθέντος 
, 4 4 
καὶ διαστήματος ἔστι κύκλον περιγράψασθαι, ὡς of γεωμέτραι 
, ε7 Qr \ 9 ε a 9 >» , 
φασίν. 8. ai” δὲ γραμμαὶ οὐχ ἁπλαῖ, ἀλλ᾽ αἴσθησιν τέρπουσαι, 
A , “- a v4 a 
νοῦν καταπλήττουσαι τῷ ποικίλῳ τῶν χρωμάτων Kal τῷ KaTa- 
7 \ 3 a 3 XN ’ 3 - € 3 ε A 
Xpvow καὶ εὐανθεῖ. 9. ἔστι γὰρ ταύτας ἰδεῖν ὡς ἐξ ἡλιακοῦ 
, 2 »¥ 3 A N Ν A 7 
τινος σφαίρου, ὁταν ἔγκεντρος 7, TOD περὶ τὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
4 4 A κ Ν ἴω A 
ἥλιον ἰριχρόου φωτός τινος κυκλικοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ καὶ τὸ σχῆμα τῆς 
> ᾽ὔ ey e 3, ϑ > S ε ᾽ὔ > 7 
ἐν νέφεσιν ἅλωνος ὡς ἐγωγ᾽ οὖν οἶμαι ὁ τεχνίτης ἐνέφηνε, λαμ- 
, Ν 7 Ν ’, 
βανούσας μὲν ἀδιάστατον τὴν ἐκπόρευσιν, καταντώσας δὲ περὶ 
Ν A Ν ᾽ὔ 
τὴν τοῦ ἡμισφαιρίου κυκλικὴν περιφέρειαν. 


XIV Ag 1e A Qe 9 3 , 5 A 4 
. Αὕτη ἡ ἡ σφαῖρα “ ὡς ἐξ οὐρανίας ἀντυγος τῆς ταύτης 
A Ν \ A A ᾽ὔ “ 
ἀρχῆς πρὸς * τὸ τοῦ ναοῦ ἔδαφος καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ παρα- 
’ὔ \ 4 A aA e , 
κύπτοντα τὸν θεάνθρωπον ἡμῖν εἰκονικῶς ὑποδεικνύει (H 29) 
ε 4 4 A 
Χριστόν, οὐχ ὁλόσωμον οὐδὲ καθ᾽ ὁλόκληρον, καὶ τοῦτο παν- 
’ὔὕ χω - A , \ aA 
σόφως οἶμαι τοῦ τεχνίτου κατὰ νοῦν βαλλομένου τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 
\ Ν A Ν. 4 A / A 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ νοὸς σοφωτάτην ἐπίνοιαν διὰ τῆς τέχνης τοῖς οὐκ 
aA aA ε vA aA iy XN 
ἐξ ἐπιπολῆς ὁρῶσιν ὑποδεικνύοντος, τοῦτο μὲν οἶμαι διὰ τὸ ἐκ 
᾽ὔ > , aA Ν ’ὔὕ͵ 
us ἃ νώσκειν ἡμᾶς καὶ ὡς ἐν αἰνίγματι καὶ ἐν ἐσόπτρῳ 
ἐρους ἄρτι γινώσκειν ἡμᾶς καὶ ν ι Κ ρᾳ 
Ν A / A Ν \ 
τὰ περὶ Χριστοῦ καὶ κατὰ Χριστόν, τοῦτο δὲ καὶ διὰ τὸ μέλλειν 
a \ > 3 A Ν , 
ἡμῖν Kat αὖθις ἐξ οὐρανοῦ τὸν θεάνθρωπον ἐμφανίζξεσθαι κατὰ 
Ν A ’ὔ 3 A \ A , / a 
τὸν τῆς δευτέρας αὐτοῦ πρὸς γῆν ἐπιδημίας καιρόν, ἐκμετρηθῆναι 
,ὔ ὃ ᾽ὔ Ν > 0 A » ¢ 4 Ν 4 
μηκέτι ὃε μέχρι καὶ ἐς τόδε καιροῦ καθ᾽ ὁλόκληρον τὸν μέχρι 
’, / \ Ὁ, € 95. Ν 3 a 4 a 
τότε καιρόν, Kal OTL ὁ αὐτὸς ἐν οὐρανοῖς TE μένει παρὰ τοῖς 
/ a a \ / “A A A 
κόλποις τοῖς πατρικοῖς Kat συνάμα τῷ ἰδίῳ πατρὶ τοῖς ἐπὶ γῆς 
20. aN , θ Ν νι € 9 N , ¢ Ν 3 / 
ἐθέλει συναναστρέφεσθαι κατὰ τὸ ᾿ ἐγὼ Kal ὃ πατὴρ ἐλευσόμεθα 
‘N Ν , ϑ 59. α 3. No» QUA 3. ἡ 
καὶ μονὴν ποιήσομεν παρ᾽ αὑτῷ. 2. ἐφῷ καὶ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν αὐτὸν 
XN \ 3, , a ᾽ὔ A 
κατὰ τὴν ἀσματίζουσαν εἰπεῖν παρακύπτοντα διὰ τῶν θυρίδων, 
3 4 ’ \ 93 a5 Ν. - \ A “~ a 
ἐκπίπτοντα μέχρι καὶ ὀμφαλοῦ " διὰ τοῦ πρὸς TH κορυφῇ τῆς 
’ aA XN Ν A 
σφαίρας δικτυωτοῦ κατὰ τοὺς σφοδροὺς Kai ἀκατασχέτους τῶν 
ἐραστῶν. 
Α > 3 A “A , a“ 
3. Ἢ ὃ κεφαλὴ οὖν αὐτοῦ τῇ μέχρι καὶ ὀμφαλοῦ ἐσχη- 
’ὔ A , e 3 δ A 
ματισμενῃ μορφῇ σύμμετρος, οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ τοῖς ἀκατάγνωστον 
4 ἢ Ν ε 
κεκτημένοις τὸ συνειδὸς ἱλαροὶ καὶ εὐπρόσιτοι καὶ γλυκασμὸν 
4 , A A A A ~ 
κατανύξεως ἐνσταλάττοντες ἴ ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν καθαρῶν τῇ 
Κ δί N / A 4 é 3 θ λ ἃ \ , 
apola Kal πτωχευόντων τῷ πνεύματι: ὀφθαλμοὶ yap κυρίου 
> Ν ’ Ν \ 4 A 
ἐπὶ δικαίους κατὰ τὸν ψάλλοντα. 4. πρᾶόν τε τὸ βλέμμα Kal 
Ν “ / > , 4 
τὸ ὅλον προσήνεια, οὐκ ἐπαρίστερα βλέπον οὐδ᾽ ὑπερδέξια, 
e A Ψ Ν Ὡ \ Ν. Ν A 
ὁλικῶς δε ἅμα πρὸς ἅπαντας Kal πρὸς τὸν καθέκαστον μερικῶς. 
a Ν > Ν ’, / A 
J. οἷς μὲν οὖν τὸ συνειδός ἐστι ἀκατάγνωστον, τοιοῦτοι of 
3 , a 9 9 7 Ν 5 A 7 
ὀφθαλμοί, οἷς δ᾽ αὐτοκατάκριτον τὸ οἰκεῖον κριτήριον, ὀργίλοι 
’ὔ / Ἁ ’ὔ 
δυσπρόσιτοί τινες καὶ (H 30) δυσάντητοι, ἀπηγριωμένον τὸ 








" περιγραφόμενον ἔστι Heis, περιγραφόμενόν ἐστι A. 
"ai ἴῃ red A. 


XIV 


‘atrn with first letters in red A. 

"σφαῖρα Heis, σφαίρα A. 

" Between πρὸς and τὸ an erasure of 6 to 8 letters A. 

*A fol. 89". 

°Following ὀμφαλοῦ, the letters ἐσχηματισμένῃ μορῴ were 
copied by mistake from the text of the succeeding sentence, then 
were cancelled with dots A. 

ὁ Ἢ in red A. 

“ ἐνσταλάττοντες Heis, ἐνσταλλάττοντες A. 
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A Ν Q , ε / ’ 
πρόσωπον, ἐκφοβοῦν, ἰταμὸν καὶ σκληρίας ὃ ὑπόπλεω: πρόσωπον 
A Ν ’ὔ N A / eg 
yap κυρίου τοῦτον ἔχον τὸν τρόπον ἐπὶ ποιοῦντας κακά. 6. ἡ 
a Ν Ν A ε a a A 
δεξιὰ yelp ἐπευλογοῦσα μὲν τοὺς ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν κατευ- 
A Ἁ \ 4 ἃ z 
θύνοντας, ἐπιτιμῶσα δὲ τοὺς μὴ κατευθύνοντας Kal οἷον ava- 
’ A 4 4 aA 
κόπτουσα τούτους Kal ἀναστέλλουσα τῆς τούτων ἀτάκτου φορᾶς. 
Ἁ A 4 / ε 
7. ἡ 19. δ᾽ ἀριστερὰ τοὺς ἑαυτῆς δακτύλους am’ ἀλλήλων ὡς 
gz A e ’ὔ Ν Ν A ’ὕ 
ἐφικτὸν ἦν αὐτῇ διαστήσασα ὑπανέχει μὲν τὸ τοῦ κατέχοντος 
aA A ἃ γ 4 ἃ Ν Ν A 
εὐαγγέλιον, ὠθεῖ δε τοῦτο Kal οἷον ἐπαναπαύει Kal πρὸς TO TOU 
, A \ \ , 3 ,΄ 11 
στέρνου εὐώνυμον, διὰ τῆς πρὸς αὐτὸ ἐπερείσεως οὐ μετρίαν 
a 4 Ν A / / 4 3 
ἑαυτῇ περιποιουμένη τὴν τοῦ βάρους ἀνακωχήν' μικρά δ᾽ ἐκ 
a “ι , , 2 
τούτου καὶ τῷ ἑαυτῆς δανείζει βραχίονι, παρακελευομένη οἷον 
A ’ \ \ a A N A A 
αὐτῷ συλλαμβάνεσθαι ταύτῃ κατὰ TO αὐτῷ ἐφικτὸν τοῦ ἐλαφροῦ 
J 4 ἃ 3 ’ > 3 / 3 9 A Ἁ > 
τούτου φορτίου Kal evayKaXov, οὐκ ἀπεικὸς δ᾽ εἰπεῖν Kal εὐαγ- 
/ A ’ ἃ ’ὔ 
γέλου βαστάγματος. 8. ἡ στολή δε τοῦ θεανθρώπου ἐπὶ πλέον 
A A ‘\ A v4 ’ὔ’ A 
τῷ κυανῷ ἢ TO χρυσίζοντι ἐπιχρώννυται, παραγγέλλουσα πᾶσι 
ΝΥ A A , N ΝΥ - δὲ 12 A 
διὰ τῆς TOD ζωγράφου χειρὸς μὴ λαμπρειμονεῖν μηδὲ 12 ζητεῖν 
, \ , \ , Ler ν 18 
πορφύραν καὶ βύσσον καὶ κόκκινον καὶ ὑάκινθον μηδὲ 15 πολυ- 
᾽ὔ - ’ὔὕ σ ’ ’ὔ 
τελέσι στολαῖς ἀμφιέννυσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἕπεσθαι ἸΤαύλῳ λέγοντι" 
6° N 9 , v a oN , ἃ ς A a) 
μὴ ἐν πλέγμασιν ἢ χρυσῷ ἢ Mapyapitals ἢ ἱματισμῷ πολυτελεῖ, 
¢ om» δὲ ὃ Ν N , 4 3 θ ’ θ 3 
ἔχοντες δὲ διατροφὰς Kal σκεπάσματα τούτοις ἀρκεσθησόμεθα. 


Χ , 1 , \ \ δ \ 9 α > κα 
Ave Tavtnv* τοίνυν τὴν στοὰν τὴν Kal ἀληθῶς εἰπεῖν 
3 4 A 2 ΝΥ \ 3 7 θ Ν A 
οὐράνιον odaipay* διὰ τὸ Kav ταύτῃ κατηστερίσθαι τὸν τῆς 
, ¢ Ἁ ε 7 A \ A Ν 
δικαιοσύνης ἥλιον, τὸ ὑπέρφωτον φῶς, τὸν τοῦ φωτὸς (Η 31) 
, 7 yA ς A 3 ε ὔ 14 Ἁ 
δεσπότην Χριστόν, τέτταρες ἁψῖδες ° ὑποστηρίζουσί τε καὶ 
e 7 , a , Ν Ν 4 Ν 
ὑπανέχουσιν ἀτλαντικοί τινες οἷον κίονες τὲ καὶ βραχίονες, κατὰ 
4 Ν , A ὔ A 
τετραγώνου σχηματισμὸν ἰσοπλεύρου τὴν am ἀλλήλων σχοῦσαι 
J 4 A , N N A , 4 
διάστασίν τε Kat σύμπηξιν διὰ τὸ τοῦ σχήματος στερεόν. 
2 ‘H 4 Ν 34 ΕΣ N ta e@ aN 95. AN Coa ὃ , Ν 
ὁ μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τὸ ἐῷον ais αὑτὴν ἡμῖν διαγράφει τὴν 
72 A A yA 4 , ΝῊ 7 A 
αὐτόχειρα διανομὴν τοῦ ἰδίου σώματός τε Kal αἵματος τοῦ κυρίου 
A A ς A 3 A A a ε Ν ’ὔ 9 ’ὔ’ 
Kat σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἣν ὁ σωτὴρ μέλλων ἐξιέναι 
δ Ν , Ν Ἁ A 
πρὸς τὸν ἑκούσιον Kal ἀοίδιμον καὶ ζωοποιὸν αὐτοῦ θάνατον 
N Ν. A A ὔ Nes 
πρὸς TOUS μακαριστοὺς αὐτοῦ δαιτυμόνας Kal ὀπαδοὺς ὅ ἐποιήσατο. 
ε ͵ A ε A 4 [2 ΝᾺ ’ 
3. ὑπεζωγράφηται γοῦν ὑπερῷον κυάνεον apa TE καὶ πορφύρεον 
3 ’ ’, , 9 A 
κἀκ διαφοροχροίων συγκεκροτημένον ψηφίδων, ἐπανθοῦντος 
A Ἁ 4 A A ’ὔὕ A a 
αὐταῖς ὁ καὶ συνεκλάμποντος τοῦ χρυσοῦ. 4. πέπλοι τῇ τοῦ 
€ td 4 4 A 4 
ὑπερῴου πολυτελείᾳ κατάλληλοι, ἀνώγεων ταῖς ἀπ’ Αἰγύπτου 
’ὔὕ ’ὔ’ὕ ’ὕ 7 4 
Tarnow ἐστρωμμένον, τράπεζα πέπλῳ κατακεκαλυμμένη συνυ- 
’ὔ’ yy ’ὔὕ Ἁ 4 A A Ἁ 
φασμένον ἐξ ἴσου φέροντι τὸ κόκκινον τῷ χρυσῷ, καὶ ὃ αὐτὸς 
ἃ θύ Ν θῦ 7 ΄ 4; ὔ a , 
καὶ θύτης καὶ θῦμα “ Χριστός, ola τινι θυσιαστηρίῳ τῇ τραπέζῃ 
3 ’ ; θ / 8 ’, > 3 46 ε. \ Ὁ 
ἐφεστηκὼς" θυσιαστήριον ὃ γάρ ἐστιν ἀληθῶς ἡ μυστικὴ αὕτη 
A N 4 a Ἁ Ν A \ A 
καὶ ἱερὰ τράπεζα, ἐν 7) Kal κατὰ τὸν χρυσοῦν τὴν γλῶτταν καὶ 
4 v4 v4 e€ 4 N ’ὔ A e Ἂς 
ἐσφαγμένος πρόκειται ὃ Χριστός. ὅ. καὶ σφαγιάζει μὲν ἑαυτὸν 





ἢ σκληρίας Heis, σκηρίας A. 
9 ὴ in red A. 
79% in red A. 
2 A fol. 897. 


72 μηδὲ Heis, μὴ δὲ A. 
i A 
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* ravrnv with first letters in red A. 

* σφαῖραν Heis, σφαίραν A. 

* aides Heis, dwides A. 

Ἢ in red A. 

δ ὁπαδοὺς corrected to ὀπαδοὺς A. 

“ αὐταῖς Heis, αὐτοῖς A. 

* θῦμα Heis, θύμα A. 

ὃ θυσιαστήριον with first letters in red A. 


DOWNEY: NIKOLAOS MESARITES 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


9 € \ 99 9 / Ν a 
ἑαυτὸν οὐδ᾽ ἀναμένων τὰς χεῖρας 


7 \ A 
ἀοράτως, αὐτὸς ἱερουργῶν 
ix rs > , VA ᾿ ν ε x Loa 
TOV σταυρωτῶν, ἐκχέει δὲ τὸ αἷμα τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πρὸς ὃ (H 32) 
3 3 \ \ a ᾽ὔ / N ’ Ν 
κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ μετὰ χεῖρας φέρει ποτήριον. 6. καὶ δίδωσι μὲν 
- A A A Ν A 4 ’ὔ 
αὐτοῖς ἐμφαγεῖν τῆς αὐτοῦ σαρκὸς πρῶτος ταύτης ἀπογευσά- 
({ ,ὔ 4 b ¢ ’ Ν , A 
μενος" ᾿ἐπιθυμίᾳ yap’ φησιν ᾿ἐπεθύμησα τὸ πάσχα τοῦτο 
aA > e A \ A aA x \ \ Ν 9 VA 
φαγεῖν μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν πρὸ τοῦ pe παθεῖν, ἵνα py διὰ τὸ ἀσύνηθες 
A ’ 
τοῦ βρώματος ἢ... 


XVI (H 32) τῆς 1 ἐκεί θ 4 δυνά ἷ 
᾿ .. . τῆς ᾿ ἐκείνου θειοτέρας δυνάμεως οἷον 
A Ἁ A Ἁ A \ \ 
μεταμορφωθῆναι Kal τοῦτον καὶ μεταποιηθῆναι πρὸς τὸ λαμ- 
, , , , a 
πρότερον μηδέ τι πεπονθέναι παρόμοιον ὧν οἱ τούτῳ συναναβάντες 
93 θ θ 7 ε Ἁ A 4 , 3 \ 4 3 / 
eralov μαθηταί, ὑπὸ τῆς ἐπισκιασάσης αὐτοὺς νεφέλης ἐκείνης 
A A ,ὔ \ \ A ΝΥ A 
τῆς φωτεινῆς ἐκνικηθέντες Kal τοὺς TOD νοὸς Kal τοῦ σώματος 
3 Ἀ \ \ A , A ᾽ὔ A 
ὀφθαλμοὺς Kat πρὸς γῆν καταπεσόντες πρηνεῖς μηδέ τι τῆς 
’ὔ , 4 , A 
δόξης ἐκείνης κατιδόντες τρανότερον μηδὲ 5 γνόντες σαφῶς τί 
\ ὃ , > 3 λ᾽ Ὁ \ V4 Ν A «ἃ Ν 
τὸ ὁρώμενον ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσα καὶ παρακεκομμένοι τὸν νοῦν ἢ καὶ 
,ὕ ε , A , 
βαθέως ὑπνώττοντες τῶν γινομένων ἐπαισθανόμενοι καὶ ὄναρ 
“- \ ¢ N ’ὔ’ 
μᾶλλον ἢ ὕπαρ τὸ τελούμενον φανταζόμενοι. 2. εἰ γὰρ μόλις 
9. α ε θ , , ε 9 \ > 2 α 
αὐτῶν ὃ θεοπτικώτατος Πέτρος ws ἐφικτὸν ἦν αὐτῷ διαγρη- 
,ὔ A , τ Ν A 
γορήσας ἀμυδρῶς πως ἑώρακεν ἅμα τὲ καὶ ἀκήκοε Μωσὴν καὶ 
3 ’ὔὕ Ν ” 3 A ’ὔ Ἁ 
Ἡλίαν τὴν ἔξοδον αὐτοῦ καταγγέλλοντας, ἣν ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ 
A + Ἁ A NX A A 
πληροῦν ἔμελλε, Kal τρεῖς σκηνὰς πῆξαι, μίαν Μωσεῖ καὶ μίαν 
"HAL Ν 7 > A - Ἀ ΕῚ \ € \ ὃ 7 
ἰᾳ καὶ μίαν αὐτῷ τῷ τὸν οὐρανὸν ὡς σκηνὴν διατείναντι 
σωτῆρι (Η 33) Χριστῷ, συμβουλευτικῶς ὑπετίθετο, τὸ τῶν 
3 ,ὔ ε ᾽ὔ 7 Ν \ ¢ 
Ἰουδαίων ὑπιδόμενος ὃ μιαιφόνον, μὴ εἰδὼς ὅπερ ἔλεγε ὁ πρὸ 
A \ A A δ \ 
μικροῦ παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ Kat πατρὸς ἀποκαλυφθεὶς τὰ ἀπόρρητα, 
δὰ + Ἁ ε ἈΝ a 4 , A 
Tl ποτε Apa Kal ὃ ἐμὸς οὗτος οὐ πάθοι λόγος, μὴ πρὸ τῆς 
3 4 Ν \ a A A 
ἀναβάσεως καταβραχὺ συνεθισθεὶς ταῖς μαρμαρυγαῖς τοῦ ἕενο- 
,ὔ 7 Ν \ A A A Ν 
μόρφου τούτου φωτὸς καὶ τῷ συνεχεῖ τῆς πρὸς αὐτὸ ξ κατοπ- 
VA 9 ’ὔ Ν Ν 7 
τεύσεως, ἀποδειλιάσας πρὸς τὴν αὐτόπτευσιν, μή ποτε καὶ τὰς 
A \ 4 \ e Ν A A \ 9 , 
TOV νοὸς κόρας κατακαλυφθεὶς ὕπο τῆς τοῦ φωτὸς ἀστέκτου 
A N 3 A Ν Ἁ Ἁ 
μαρμαρυγῆς καὶ ἀντωπῆσαι μὴ δυνηθεὶς πρὸς τὰ δρώμενα ὡς 
» , A ει Ν A 
EXEL τάχους τοῦ ὄρους ἀποδραμὼν ἀπρόσφθεγκτά > re ταῦτα 
, \ 9 , ᾿ “ 
καταλίπῃ καὶ ἀνεξάγγελτα; 3. Opa γὰρ τί καὶ πεπόνθασιν οἱ 
A A A \ 4 A A A 
TOV μαθητῶν κορυφαῖοι καὶ πρόκριτοι, πῶς ταῖς ἀκτῖσι μὴ 
4 ΝΥ J A A 
δυνηθέντες τὸ σύνολον ἀντισχεῖν ταῖς ὡς ἐκ νεφέλης φωτεινο- 
’ὔ 9 4 A oe A A A 
TATNS ἐκ χροίας τῆς θεοὐποστάτου σαρκὸς τοῦ φῶς οἰκοῦντος 
9 ’ὔ A δά / A Ν Ν A 
ἅπρόσιτον τῷ ἐδάφει προσεκολλήθησαν, πὼς τὰ μὲν πρῶτα 
A 4 9 Ἁ A , 
πρηνεῖς κατέπεσον ἐπι γῆς, κατακεκαλυμμένοι τὰ πρόσωπα 
a a aA aA \ 3 4 3 / 
ταιν χεροῖν, TH TOV φωτὸς ἀστέκτῳ ἀφυλάκτως ἐποφθαλμίσαντες 
Ἁ A A 4 , A 
καὶ τῷ τοῦ θαύματος ἀγυμνάστως ἀπηντηκότες καινοπρεπεῖ, 
9 4 \ δ , ¢ 
ἐσύστερον δὲ καὶ χρόνον μεθ᾽ ἱκανόν, ὅτε καὶ οὐκ ὄναρ ἀλλ᾽ 
[2 + , e A N 4 
ὕπαρ ἔδοξε τούτοις ὁρᾶσθαι τὸ δρώμενον, ὁ μὲν συντονώτατος 
’ὔ A A ε i“ Ν ἃ A A 
Ilétpos τῆς γῆς ὡς εἶχεν ἐξαναστὰς τὴν τῶν σκηνῶν ὑπετίθετο 
4 ΝΥ ͵7ὔ Ἁ aA 
σύμπηξιν καὶ παρακεκομμένου τὸν νοῦν καὶ περιῃρημένου τὰς 
, 3 4 4 cs 9 4 4 
φρένας ἐδόκει φθέγγεσθαι ῥήματα, Ἰάκωβός δε καὶ Ἰωάννης, 





" ὡς αὐτὸς οἷδεν αὐτὸς ἱερουργῶν A the last two words are can- 
celled with dots, but as Heis observes this must be an error 
since the cancellation must have been meant for the first two 
words; both phrases being present in the original, the scribe 


copied both and later the erroneous correction was made. 
*° Expl. A fol. 89°. 


XVI 
* A fol. 79°. 
" μηδὲ Heis, μὴ δὲ A. 
" ὑπιδόμενος Heis, ὑπειδόμενος A. 
“αὐτὸ Heis, αὐτὸν A. 
" ἀπρόσφθεγτά Heis, ἀπρόσφεγτά A. 
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οἱ Kai υἱοὶ τῆς βροντῆς, ἐμβρόντητοί τινες μᾶλλον καὶ μηδ᾽ ® 
ἐξαναστῆναι τῆς γῆς πρὸς ἰσχύος ἔχοντες καταφαίνονται. 4. καὶ 
ὁ μὲν τούτων ὃ καὶ τῷ (Η 34) χρόνῳ προήκων Ἰάκωβος * 
μόλις ἐπὶ γόνυ διαναστὰς καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν βεβαρημένην ἔτι 
τυγχάνουσαν τῷ εὐωνύμῳ διαβαστάσας βραχίονι τῷ μὲν πλείστῳ 
μέρει τοῦ σώματος προσήλωται πάλιν τῇ γῇ, τῇ δεξιᾷ δε χειρὶ 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς πυκνὰ καταψᾷ, ὡς εἴ τις θέρους ὥρᾳ μεσημβρινῇ 
βαθέως ὑπνώττων ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ τινὶ καὶ τοῦ ὕπνου ἐξαναστὰς 
εὐθὺς ἀντωπῆσαι βουληθείη πρὸς ἥλιον, τὴν ἐκ τῆς χειρὸς 
προφυλακτικὴν ἐπισκίασιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἐπισοφιζόμενος, 
τετρεμμαίνων μή τι καὶ πάθοιεν οἱ λύχνοι τούτῳ τοῦ σώματος. 
5. Ἰωάννης δὲ τὸ παράπαν οὐδ᾽ ἀνανεῦσαι βεβούληται, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἀπερίσπαστός τις καὶ ἄφροντις καὶ τὸ σύμπαν παρθενικὸς 
καὶ κατὰ τὸν Ἰακὼβ ἄπλαστος οἰκεῖν ὡς οἰκίαν βουλόμενος 
τὸ Θαβὼρ βαθέως ἄγαν ὑπνώττειν ἐν τούτῳ δοκεῖ, μηδὲν πλέον 
εἰδέναι θέλων ἢ φιλεῖν Ἰησοῦν καὶ παρὰ τοῦτο πεφιλῆσθαι 
μάλα γοῦν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 

6. Καὶ γῆ μὲν τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἔχει τοὺς μαθητάς. ὃ περὶ 
τὸν ἀέρα δε τόπος νεφέλην μὲν φωτὸς ὑπεστήσατο κἀν ταύτῃ 
μέσον φέρει τὸν Ἰησοῦν, λελαμπρυσμένον ὑπὲρ τὸν ἥλιον, ὡς 
ἐκ φωτὸς οἷον τοῦ πατρικοῦ φῶς ἀπογεννώμενον ἕτερον, ἡνω- 
7. νεφέλη 


’ὔ’ Ἁ 4 ’ὔ λ > A N A \ v 3 ἐπ 
γάρ φησι καὶ yvodos κύκλῳ αὐτοῦ καὶ φῶς καὶ ταύτην ἄπερ 


« A , A ’ 
μένον ὅσα καὶ νεφέλῃ τῇ φύσει τῆς ἀνθρωπότητος᾽ 


A N Ν / A , XN 
yalopevov τῇ πρὸς TO ἔλαττον περιχωρήσει TOD κρείττονος διὰ 
Ἄ 5 ‘ e+ " “ 
τὴν ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν ἔννοιαν καὶ καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν ἄρρητον ἕνωσιν" 
Ν 4 A N / A A 
8. παρ᾽ ἑκάτερα δὲ τούτου Μωσῆν καὶ ᾿Ηλίαν τῶν προφητῶν 
\ 3 4 A 3 A N ες \ ὃ θέ A, / 8 
τοὺς ἀκρέμονας, Μωσὴν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ws θεὸν δοθέντα τῷ Φαραώ, 
\ Ν 4” A / 3 / a Ν Ν 
τὸν τὴν Αἴγυπτον ταῖς θεηλάτοις ἐξητακότα πληγαῖς, τὸν τὴν 
/ 4 A A δ ε \ A 
ἐρυθρὰν τεμόντα (H 35) ῥάβδῳ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ ws διὰ ξηρᾶς 
A ε A N A V4 / Ν 9 ’ 
τῆς ὑγρᾶς τὸν μυριοπληθῆ διαγαγόντα λαόν, τὸν ἐν Σιναίῳ 
, A A ε δ Ν Ν ε A , 
προσλαλήσαντα TH θεῷ, ws εἴ τις πρὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ φίλον προσ- 
4 N / \ , ε Ν Ν A e ’ὔ 
διαλέξαιτο, καὶ δοξασθέντα τὸ πρόσωπον ὑπὲρ τὴν τοῦ ἡλίον 
4, A ’ὔ 4 Ν 
φεραύγειαν διὰ τῆς θειοτέρας ἐκείνης συγκαταβάσεως καὶ προσ- 
A Ν 4 Ν Ν > , 4 9 A A 
λαλιᾶς, τὸν τότε μὲν τὰ ὀπίσθια κατοπτευκότα ”? θεοῦ, viv Se 
Ν / Ν ’ ’ 
πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον αὐτὸν κατιδόντα μετὰ σαρκός, καὶ 
A , A , A Ν 
τὴν ἐκ τῆς παρούσης ζωῆς ἑκούσιον ἔξοδον μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ μετὰ 
A / 
Ἠλίου συλλαλήσαντα καὶ τὰ σκιωδῶς Kal ὡς ἐν αἰνίγματι 
’ὔ Ν A A ’ὕ Ν 4 
προφητευθέντα περὶ αὐτοῦ viv ἐπαναλαμβάνοντα διὰ τὸ μέλλειν 
A ϑ > Ν 4 € , Ν ’ ’ὕ Ν 
ταῦτα μετ᾽ οὐ πολλὰς ταῦτας ἡμέρας τὸ πέρας λαμβάνειν τὸ 
A { A Ν Ν \ aA 
ἑαυτῶν: 9. Ἠλίου ἐκεῖνον, τὸν τὸν κατὰ θεὸν ξῆλον ἀνυ- 
la Ν ’ὔ A la 
TOOTATOV, TOV μόνῳ TH EK στόματος ῥήματι Tas ὀμβροτόκους 
A 4, N Ν A 
οὐρανοῦ πύλας κλείσαντα ἐπὶ τρισὶν ἔτεσι Kal δὶς τοσοῦτον μησί, 
\ a 10 2 ΄ 2 Sa. Sar ν 11 ,ὕ \ A 
Tov wip” ἐκκαύσαντα ἐν παρδίᾳ δαϊτικὸν 11 πάντα τὸν τῆς 
A 3 A 4 Ν \ A 3 A A ‘4 
ζῶης αὐτοῦ χρόνον διὰ τὴν τοῦ ἀληθινοῦ θεοῦ περιφρόνησιν, 
, A ? \ aA , Ν ᾽ὔ 
καὶ πυρίνῳ τῷ ἅρματι ἀπὸ γῆς ἁρπασθέντα καὶ μετατεθέντα 


10. καὶ 


A A Ν A A 
Μωσῆς μὲν μετὰ χεῖρας φέρει βίβλον ἐκείνην τὴν τῷ πενταδικῷ 


oe 3 Ν ’ὔ a A ’ 
ὥσπερ εἰς οὐρανοὺς τόπους OUs ἐπισκοπεῖ κύριος. 


A 4 Ὁ N “ / \ 
TOV συγγραμμάτων ὅσα Kat αἰσθήσεσιν ἰσαρίθμοις τὸν κατὰ TO 


,΄ \ 12 
γράμμα καὶ 
\ x N A 
Ἠλίας δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἢ τὸν ἄσκευον ἐκεῖνον καὶ ἀπέριττον 


9 Ν κγ 3 A 9 ’ὔ’ὔ ΕἿΣ 
ἐκτὸς οἷον εἰπεῖν ἐπικαλλύνουσαν ἄνθρωπον, 


ὁ und’ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ A. 
ΤΑ fol. 79%. 
ὃ Φαραώ Heis, dapad A. 
Ὁ The first o of κατοπτευκότα in erasure A. 
7° Expl. A fol. 79% inc. A fol. 81°. 
*? δαϊτικὸν Heis, daiitixoy A. 
* ἐπικαλλύνουσαν Heis, ἐπικαλύνουσαν A. 
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, \ λ 7 Α Ἁ ὃ , 3 ΄ 
βιόν, τὴν μηλωτὴν φησι, τὴν τοὺς δερματίνους ἐκμιμουμένην 
A \ ’ὔ Ν l4 eA \ Ν \ A 
χιτῶνας, καὶ τὴν ζώνην τὴν ὁμοιόσκευον, 7 Kal THY ὀσφὺν αὐτῷ 
\ ’ὔ’ ’ὔ 
διὰ παντὸς ἐνέκρου καὶ περιέσφιγγε. 
11. ἸΠαρειστήκεισαν δὲ τούτῳ δοξαζομένῳ μόνοι τῶν προ- 
. Παρειστή , μένῳ μ ρ 
a ὃς 3 \ 4 A , “ δ 
φητῶν, τοῦτο μὲν οἶμαι διὰ τὸ προὖχον τῆς πολιτείας ἅμα τὲ 
N A 3 4, ε Ν Ν 9 3 A oh 
καὶ τοῦ ἀξιώματος. ὃ μὲν yap ἐξ Αἰγυπτιακῆς πολυθεΐας 
’ὔ’ Ν ’ὔ’ 
(Η 36) τὲ καὶ κακώσεως πρὸς θεοσέβειαν ἐπανήγαγε σύμπαν 
Ν aA e , 3 \ Ν e/ V4 δ 4, A 
τὸ τῶν ‘EBpaiwy ἔθνος καὶ πρὸς ῥέουσαν μέλι καὶ γάλα γὴν 
A / 
εἰσῳκίσατο, ὁ δὲ χρόνοις μακροῖς ὕστερον ἐκπεπτωκότας πάλιν 
A ‘ ry ΕῚ Ν \ e , 9 ’ > AN N 
θεοῦ τοὺς ἐξ Ἰσραὴλ καὶ ws κύνας ἐπαναστραφέντας ἐπὶ τὸν 
y+ ΕΙΣ Ν “ 3 , ’ὔ’ ’ὔ ᾽ 
ἰδιον ἔμετον τὴν τῶν εἰδώλων προσκύνησιν μεταβαλέσθαί τε 
A A A N ’ὔ’ 
πεποίηκε διὰ τῆς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ τοῦ πυρὸς ἐπὶ τὰ ὁλοκαυτώματα 
/ δ A , 9 V4 ΝΥ Ν J 
καθόδου καὶ τῆς τούτων ἐξαναλώσεως καὶ πρὸς θεοσέβειαν 
Ψ ε Ν Ν ’ὔ , 
ἐπανήγαγεν. ὃ μὲν yap χρόνοις πρότερον προτετελευτήκει 
A TA δ᾽ ς A \ ἔδ ε 3 3 ’ὔ’ 9 δὲ A 
μακροῖς, 0 δ᾽ ἁρπαγῆναι μὲν ἔδοξεν ws εἰς οὐρανούς, ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
A v4 ’ὔ g A A 
ζῶσι τυγχάνειν καὶ πρόδρομος ἧξειν τῆς τοῦ παρὰ πάντων 
vA ’ὔ A 
προφητευομένου ἐλεύσεως ἐπεπίστευτο, εἰ Kal μὴ καθαρῶς τὸ 
διπλοῦν τῆς τοῦ ἥκοντος παρουσίας ἐπεγινώσκετο. 12. ὅτε μὲν 
Ν >» \N A 3 Aj 6 Ν \ A 9 lA A 13 
yap ἐπι γῆς ὀφθῆναι θεὸς καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις συναναστραφῆναι 
3 ’ὔ 7 ’ὔ’ A Ν 
ηὐδόκησε, κατάλληλον ἀνέδειξεν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τὸν πρόδρομον, καὶ 
\ A ὔ 7 A 
μικρὸν τῷ χρόνῳ προήκοντα κἀκ γῆς λαβόντα τὴν ἀρχήν, 
4 \ » Ν A 7 ᾽ὔ Ν A 
‘Iwavvyy τὸν ἔνδοξον, τὸ τῆς ἐρήμου θρέμμα, τὸν ἐν γεννητοῖς 
aA e \ ¢ oe 3 > 9 > A / 
γυναικῶν ὑπὲρ ἅπαντας" ὅτε δ᾽ αὖθις ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ζκαταβήσε- 
\ Ν A A ’ὔ’ A 
tat» ** μετὰ τὴν TOD αἰῶνος τούτου συμπλήρωσιν, ὡς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ 
N 7 Ν ε A , \ V4 3 , aA 
καὶ πάλιν τὸν ἑαυτοῦ πρόδρομον, τὸν μέγαν Ἤλιαν, τῶν προ- 
φητῶν τὴν κρηπῖδα, τὸν ἔνσαρκον ἄγγελον, προαποσταλῆναι 
θεοπρεπῶς ἐδικαίωσεν. 
18. Ἢ 1ὅ περὶ τὸν I λ 10 
pt v Ἰησοῦν νεφέλη οὐ κάθυγρός τις, οὐχ 
ὁμιχλώδης, οὐκ ἄγονος, ἀλλὰ τὸν θεῖον γόνον ἔνδοθεν φέρουσα, 
οὐ μεμελανωμένη, οὐ ζοφερά" τὸ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ φωτὸς 15 φῶς, 
ε A 5. A / ’ὔ’ A 
φῶς οἰκῶν ἀπρόσιτον ἐν ταύτῃ καθορᾶται μεταμορφούμενος 
\ / A ὃ l4 A ε A [4 A A , 
Kal μικρὸν τι τῆς δόξης τῆς ἑαυτοῦ θειοτέρας μορφῆς τοῖς φίλοις 
ε , Ἁ A 
ὑποδεικνύων καὶ μαθηταῖς. 
14 (Η 37) "E \ 9 \ , A Q , ε 
; χει μὲν οὖν τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον καὶ τόπος ὃ 
3 ’ὔ’ ε δ᾽ ε Ν - ᾽ὔ Ν ® 3 3 Ν 3QN 
ἐναέριος, ὁ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς τούτοις Kal οἷον κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν οὐδὲν 
σ A Ν Ν ὔ κυ ε Ν 
ἐτερον ἢ τὴν φωνὴν ἐκείνην; δι ἧς ὃ θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ απ Τ σ ἐντὶ 
τῷ σωτῆρι Χριστῷ καὶ ἀνερχομένῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὕδατος τὸ γνήσιον 
ἐτεμαρτυρησε τῆς υἱότητος διὰ τῆς τοῦ ἀγα πο τοὺ προσθήκης 
καὶ ἀναρρήσεως. 15. καὶ ὅρα μοι ταύτην ὥσπερ ἐξ pupae 
τοῦ σφαίρου τῆς κορυφῆς ταῖς ἔτι τῶν μαθητῶν ἀνίκμοις καὶ 
9 4 4 A 
ayovots ἐπομβρουμένην ψυχαῖς, 
δί A \ Ν 4) λέ 
ἱψους, τοῦ περὶ τὰ πάθη λέγω καὶ τὴν ἀνάστασιν δἰσταγμοῦ, 
μηδέν τι τῶν ἀδόκητῶν παθεῖν κινδυνεύσωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσα καὶ 
πηγὴν θειότερον τινὸς δροσισμοῦ καὶ παρακλήσεως καὶ ἀναψυχῆς 
τὴν ἐκ πατρὸς κατιοῦσαν ταύτην φωνὴν ταῖς αὐτῶν ψυχαῖς 
περιφέρωσιν εἰς ἐφόδιον ἀδαπάνητον τοῦ μὴ τὴν εἰς τὸν 
μαρτυροῦ μενον ἀρνήσασθαι πίστιν ὡς ἄνθρωπον ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν 
ἑκουσίως τὰ ἀτιμότατα πάσχοντα. 


Y 59 9 A , 4 N 
tv εν ΠΡΟ Καύματος TE και 


XVII. ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ οὗ τὴν δόξαν εἶδον οἱ μαθηταὶ ἐν τῷ 
παρόντι μεταμορφουμένου Θαβὼρ καὶ οὗ τὴν ἔξοδον συνελάλουν, 
ἣν ἔμελλε πληροῦν ἐν Ἱερουσαλήμ, οἱ τῶν προφητῶν προὔχοντες, 











18 συναναστραφῆναι Heis, συναναναστραφῆναι A. 


ne ᾿, «καταβήσεται added by Heis, cf. 1 Thess. 4: 16. 
δ ἡ in red A. 
76 A fol. 815. 


904 


A A \ , 7 9 
τοῦτον τῷ λόγῳ μεταβάντες μικρὸν κατίδωμεν κρεμάμενον ἐν 
aA A A A aA A ε ᾽ὔ 9 
σταυρῷ ἐν τῇ περὶ τὴν Ew στοᾷ, πληροῦντα μὲν ἑκουσίως ἐν 
A A 3 Ν Ἁ A XV A A 2 
Γολγοθᾷ τὴν ἐν Θαβὼρ πρὸ μικροῦ παρὰ τῶν προφητῶν συλ 
4 3, ¢ A XN N e ΝΥ ε͵ aA ὃ Ἀ A 
λαλουμένην ἔδοξον ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τὸν Ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν διὰ σταυροῦ 
/ 9 , , , , 9 A aA 
θάνατον ἀποθνήσκοντα, Sogalopevov δε πάλιν ἐν τῷ σταυρῷ, 
x 7) 5 to 4 , > ε + θ θ ’ oe 
κἂν pnt εἰδος μήτε κάλλος εἰχεν ws ἀνθρωπος θνήσκων κρεμά 
A κυ Ἂς A e vA 3, 
μενος ἐν αὐτῷ, οὗ καὶ τὴν ἐν σταυρῷ (Η 38) ἑκούσιον ἄνοδον 
\ 9 ᾽ὔ 4 4 , A Ν A A A 
καὶ avaptnow πάλαΐ ποτε προετύπου Μωσῆς διὰ τῆς TOD χαλκοῦ 
᾽ὔ ὔ A , Ν a N 
ὄφεως ἐν ξύλῳ προσηλώσεώς τε Kal ἀναρτήσεως, πρὸς ὃν Kal 
A ε 7 Ν ὑδέ A 3 / ὃ ᾽ὔ 
νῦν ὁ βλέπων διαπαντὸς οὐδέν τι τῶν ἀνηκέστων κινδυνεύει 
- A Α - Ν Ν ς A Ν 
παθεῖν. 2. εἴδομεν γὰρ ἀληθῶς καὶ ἡμεῖς τὴν ζωὴν ἡμῶν, τὸν 
A vA 7 A A Ἁ Ν Ν 
σωτῆρα Χριστόν, κρεμαμένην ἐν τῷ σταυρῷ, καὶ τὸ προφητικὸν 
Ν Ν A Ν x‘ Ἁ 
εἰς ἔργον ἐκβέβηκε καὶ ὁ σωτὴρ ὡς κριὸς ἐν φυτῷ σαβὲκ ἢ καὶ 
Ν A 4, aA , 
ws ἀμνὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν αἴρων τοῦ κόσμου τῷ ξύλῳ προσπεπατ- 
, A A \ A 9 ς 4 e 4 A 
τάλευται τοῦ σταυροῦ mapa τῶν ἐξ ᾿Αβραάμ, ὑπομένων τὸν 
, δ ’ 4 A ’ὔ 
ἑκούσιον θάνατον, φαιὰν περιβεβλημένος στολήν, δεῖγμα ταύτην 
» aA A aA 4 Ν a Ν 
οὖσαν τοῦ πάθους καὶ τῆς ταφῆς, ἐκτεταμένος τὰς χεῖρας καὶ 
A , 7 A A A 3, 
διὰ τῆς τούτων ἐκτάσεως τὰ πανταχοῦ τῆς γῆς ἔθνη". .. 
“- 7 - e 
XVIII. .. τῶν φθεγγομένων * τοῖς ὑπ᾽ 


3 / ’ὔ - Ν ’ ϑ A Ν ’ὔ \ 
ἐκείνων πάλαι προφητευθεῖσι καὶ σύνῳδα οὐκοῦν καὶ μίαν καὶ 


Ν il A 
. παρὰ νῦν, 
Υ ον > A Ἂ δ , , , \ , \ 
τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι δεῖ φρονεῖν καὶ θείαν δύναμίν τε Kal χάριν, τὴν 
A ’ὔὕ ’ὔ la 
ἐν ἐκείνοις μὲν TH τότε ἐπισκιάσασαν κἀν τούτοις ἀρτίως 
4 7 \ ε ΕῚ »” , A 9,3 Ὁ a 
ἐπιδημήσασαν Kal ὡς ἐν εἴδει πυρίνων γλωσσῶν ἐφ᾽ ἕνα ἕκαστον 
, 9 4 Ν a / 
τούτων ἐπικαθίσασαν. 2. ἢ ὃ yap οὐκ ἀνοίγουσι καὶ οὗτοι στόμα 
4 9 “a \ ’ , 3 3 
περίτρανον ἐν παραβολαῖς καὶ φθέγγονται προβλήματα ἀπ 
a 4 A A / Ν A A 
ἀρχῆς, ὅσα ἠκούσαμεν ἐκ τῶν τῶν πατέρων μὲν ἡμῶν προφητῶν, 
3 3 Ro. A a \ A ’ ’ὔ 
οὐκ ἔγνωμεν δέ; 3. νῦν δε ταῦτα διὰ τῆς τούτων διδασκαλίας 
4 


ΕἸ 7 3 9 7 \ = A 7 
ἐπιγινωσκομεν" ἡ ~ οὐκ ἀπαγγέλλουσι καὶ οὗτοι τὰς δυναστείας 


A A 4 4 N A ἃ a 
τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὃ εὐαγγελιζομένου κυρίου Kal θεοῦ καὶ σωτῆρος 
A 4 4 Ψ A 
Χριστοῦ καὶ τὰ τούτου θαυμάσια, ὅσα (H 39) θεανδρικῶς 
, 3 3 “a > ἢ) ὑδ᾽ 3 δί T ΄ 3 3 
κατειργάσατο οὐκ ἐν γῇ Αἰγύπτῳ οὐδ᾽ ἐν πεδίῳ Τάνεως, ἀλλ 
A N A 4 A ΄ A 
ἐν πάσῃ τῇ “lovdaia καὶ τῇ περιχώρῳ ὃ αὐτῆς κἀν ταύτῃ TH 
’ A 3 V4 »“ “- ’ὔ’ ’ὔ’ [4 
μητροπόλει τῆς Ἰουδαίας, τῇ τοῦ μεγάλου βασιλέως πόλει, 
a : 4 Ν ’ 
ἧς ἐπίκλησίς ἐστιν Ἱερουσαλήμ; 4. τούτων ἧ αἱ διδαχαὶ πνέουσι 
Ν “- ’ὔ ’ὔ 
μένος πυρός, τὸν δι’ ἐναντίας καταπιμπρῶν ὡς καλάμην εὐέξαπτον 
a Ν 4 
ἢ ὡς στυπεῖον καὶ κληματίδα πρὸς κάμινον πλησιάσαντα. 
A , A 4 N 
J. οὐδεὶς ἀντωπῆσαι τούτοις ἀποτολμᾷ, μήποτε καὶ τὰς κόρας 
A A A > A 3 , 4 c 
πάθῃ τῶν τῆς ψυχῆς ὀφθαλμῶν: ἀγκιστρεύουσι πάντας ws 
3 4 A 4 N “A ’ὔ ’ὔ “- ’ὔ 
ἀγκίστρῳ τῇ γλώττῃ καὶ τῷ περικαθημένῳ ταύτην τοῦ λόγου 
A Ν , 4 ’ὔ A A / 
σαφεῖ καὶ yAvKalovTt, caynvevovol ws σαγήνῃ TH τοῦ Knpvy- 
’ 7 ὭΡΗ τὶ Ἢρ 
ματος διδαχῇ. 
9 4 7 ε “- ’ s A 
6. Ὦ δύναμις πολυδύναμος αὕτη τῶν ἁλιέων, ὦ τοῦτο ἔν- 
Ν 7 Ν 4 Ν ’ ’ὔ 
τεχνον τὸ σαγήνευμα. τὴν χθές που καὶ πρότριτα ἀφώνους 


3 ’ ey, 7 Ν , ’ Ν A 3 ’ y+ 
ἰχθύας ἡλίευον, τὴν σήμερόν δε τὴν τῶν ἰχθύων ἄγραν κατα- 





XVII 


* Heis reads τάφους in A and emends to ταφῆς, but photograph 
shows ταφῆς. 

* Expl. A. fol. 815. 

XVIII 

*B fol. 387. 

"τῶν φθεγγομένων not certain, this part of the page being 
damaged by damp B. 

5. ἢ in red B. 

4 ἢ in red B. 

δ αὐτοῦ corrected to αὐτῶν B. 

5 περιχώρῳ Heis, περιχωρῷ B. 

“ τούτων with first letters in red B. 
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4 Ν A > AN A 4 / δ \ » A 
λιπόντες TO τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς ζώων μόνον ἔννουν καὶ ἔλλογον τοῦ 
\ a 3 7 - Ν ’ὔ 9 7 A \ A 
μὲν τῆς ἀγνωσίας βυθοῦ καὶ ψεύδους ἀνάγουσι, τῷ δὲ τῆς 
3 ’ Ν A 3 dA / / A 
ἀληθείας φωτὶ τῷ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν κηρυττομένῳ προσάγουσι σωτῆρι 
A , 8 > « ΄, ε » \ ea \ 
Χριστῷ. 7%. τούτοις ὃ οὖν ἅμα πάντες ἑπώμεθα καὶ ἡμεῖς καὶ 
A 3. A / / 4, A / 
τῷ παρ᾽ αὑτῶν κηρυττομένῳ λόγῳ πιστεύσωμεν, πλεῖστα χαίρειν 
ΕΣ / a , A , ed \ 
εἰπόντες ταῖς πατροπαραδότοις ἡμῶν παραδόσεσιν, al θεὸν μὲν 
A \ A A A / Ν “ 
ἡμῖν ἕνα ποιητὴν οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς ὁρατῶν τε πάντων καὶ ἀοράτων 
’ὔ / a = / 4 
σέβειν παραδεδώκασιν, ᾧ Kal οὗτοι συντίθενται, γεγεννηκέναι 
Ν Ν Ν Ν Ν ’ὔ’ ᾽ νΝ A ᾽ὔ 
δὲ τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ υἱὸν πρὸ αἰώνων ἀρρεύστως καὶ ἀπαθῶς, συνάν- 
/ ‘ eh A ε 7 A Ν 
apxov τε καὶ συναΐδιον καὶ τῷ πατρὶ ὁμοούσιον, κεκτῆσθαι δὲ 
Ν. \ \ A / aA / 
TOV αὐτὸν καὶ πνεῦμα πανάγιον ὃ δι’ *° υἱοῦ φαινόμενον (H 40) 
XN ’ A aA ε , A A 
kal πορευόμενον ἐξ αὐτοῦ, μιᾶς οὑσίας τῆς τριφυοῦς τε Kal 
’ὔ ε 7] ’ὔ , Ἁ 
ἑστηκότος ἐν τρισὶν ὑποστάσεσιν ἀμερίστως μεριζομέναις καὶ 
10 , ὃ θ / \ Ν A λό A , \ δὲ 
ἀδιαιρέτως διαιρεθείσαις, τὸ μὲν τῷ λόγῳ τῆς φύσεως, τὸ δὲ 
A ’ὔ aA e , 8 Ν , N Ἁ ‘ 9 θῶ 
τῷ λόγῳ τῶν ὑποστάσεων. 8. πρὸς τίνα καὶ γὰρ ἂν ἀληθῶς 
ε θ Ν Α Ν Ν ¢€ , » 3 3 , e 7 
0 θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τὸ ποιήσωμεν ἄνθρωπον κατ᾽ εἰκόνα ἡμετέραν 
\ θ᾽ ε / 3 , 3 Ν Ν \ A dA 2 α 
καὶ καθ᾽ ὁμοίωσιν ᾿ διειλέχθη, εἰ μὴ πρὸς τοὺς τῆς αὐτῆς αὐτῷ 
, \ 3 , Ν 4 é 9 e il δὲ θ A 
φύσεως Kal ἐξουσίας καὶ κυριότητος; 9. ἡ é χαρισθεῖσα 
aA / Ν A / Ν A Ν 
τῷ πρωτοπλάστῳ παρὰ θεοῦ ἰδιαιτάτη εἰκὼν ἑαυτοῦ τὸ ἄρχειν 
4 \ / / A XN A 4 ’ A 
nv καὶ βασιλεύειν πάντων τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς, ὅπερ μόνης THs ἁγίας 
VN ε 4 4 ’ὔ 4 ¢ ’ 3 
καὶ ὑπεραρχίου τριάδος γνώρισμα πέφυκε" ᾿ τὰ σύμπαντα γάρ 
ε a. € A 43 g , 
φησιν ὃ Δαὶδ ᾿ δοῦλα σά. 10. ἵνα τί δὲ Kai ψάλλων φησὶν 
€ A 4 / € 3 \ 4 \ “a 
τῷ λόγῳ κυρίου οἱ οὐρανοὶ ἐστερεώθησαν καὶ τῷ 
΄ A 4 A 
πνεύματι τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ 12 


ε > l4 
ὃ αὐτός" 
A ς. 4 3 A 3 » 
πᾶσα ἡ δύναμις αὐτῶν, εἴπερ 
\ 4 \ A \ \ ΄ὕ 9. 8? \ \ 2A > ΄ὕ 
μὴ NV παρὰ τῷ πατρὶ καὶ λόγος, δι’ οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε, 
N A 7 a Ἀ Ν A A 
καὶ πνεῦμα πανάγιον, δι’ οὗ καὶ τὴν τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐστερέωσε 
δύ : 11 > δὲ Ν 9 θῶ ε Ν 3 A 4 3 
ὕναμιν - & 0€ μὴ ἀληθῶς ὁ μονογενὴς αὐτοῦ λόγος ἐκ 
A / Ν / / / A A 
τῆς ἁγίας Kal ἀειπαρθένου Μαρίας ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων νῦν τῶν χρόνων 
Ν \ A / / “- 
διὰ τὴν ἡμῶν σωτηρίαν σεσάρκωται καὶ σταυρὸν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν 
δέ N Ν \ 93 Ν 3 A \ 9 \ 
κατεδέξατο Kal ταφὴν καὶ ἀναστὰς ἐκ νεκρῶν καὶ ἀναληφθεὶς 
A / \ A / Ν 3 A A 
viv κάθηται μετὰ τῆς προσληφθείσης σαρκὸς ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ 
, a \ ¢ , 9 A Ἐκ Ν Ν 3, 
πατρός, ὃς καὶ ἥξει πάλιν ἀποδοῦναι ἑκάστῳ κατὰ τὰ ἔργα 
9 A c a A e A >’ / σ΄ ’ Ν / 
αὐτοῦ, ws οὗτοι viv ἡμᾶς ἐκδιδάσκουσιν, ἵνα τί Kal ψάλλει 
᾽’ὔ Δ to Ν A Ν 3 ’ 4 Ν Ν 
πάλιν Δαϊὸ τὸ τοῦ πατρὸς εἰσφέρων πρόσωπον πρὸς τὸν 
A 3 A ΕΝ XN Ν Ν 4% 5) 4 
μονογενῆ αὐτοῦ υἱὸν μετὰ σαρκὸς πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀναληφθέντα 
7 5. [ 3 e 7 “a ’ὔ . / , A 
διαλεγόμενον" ᾿εἶπεν ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ μου" κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν 
σ \ A \ , A A 
μου, ἕως av θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου (H 41) ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν 
> * > Ἁ a \ A Ss oh aA 
gov ; 12. εἰ γὰρ ἀληθῶς βασιλεὺς Ἰσραὴλ nv Δαΐδ, τῶν ἀτοπω- 
4, “ + x Ν Ν eX 3 A A «Ἃ Ν ¢ 7 
τάτων ἄν εἴη ἢ πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ Σολομῶντα ἢ πρὸς ἑτερον 
τινα τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ταῦτα προ οἰα λεγεσθαι: 13. ἀνάγκη 
πᾶσα τοίνυν λοιπόν, ὡς ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ θεοῦ πρὸς τὸν 
ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν καὶ θεὸν ταῦτα λεγεῦθαϊ παρὰ τοῦ προφήτου καὶ 
βασιλέως Δαΐδ, ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ τὰ μέλλοντα ψάλλοντος καὶ 
ἐχθροὺς ἀποκαλοῦντος ἐνταῦθα τοῦ BUTI pes Χριστοῦ, περὶ ὧν 
καὶ ἀρχόμενος τῶν ψαλμῶν καὶ τῆς περὶ Χριστοῦ προφητείας 
φησίν᾽ “ἵνα τί ἐφρύαξαν ἔθνη καὶ λαοὶ ἐμελέτησαν κενά; 
παρέστησαν οἱ pace τῆς γῆς Kal οἱ ἄρχοντες συνήχθησαν 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 1" κατὰ τοῦ κυρίου καὶ κατὰ τοῦ ρίδτοῦ αὐτοῦ; 
οἱ καὶ τὴν δὰ τιν ἐν αὐτῷ παρεσκεύασαν καὶ τὸ διὰ σταυροῦ 
ποτήριον, ὅπερ ὅπη ἢ... 


Se Σ τιτττ- σις 
ἢ τούτοις with first letters in red B. 
°B fol. 38%. 
*® Reading of δ... ἑστηκότος uncertain because of damage 
from damp B. 
715 in red B. 
2 τ αὐτοῦ corrected from αὐτῶν B. 
8. ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ Heis, ἐπιτοαυτὸ B, 


cf. supra, ch. XI, n. 3. 
** Expl. B fol. 38ν. 
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‘\ ’ 
XIX. (Η 41)... ras? δόξας περὶ ἀναστάσεως δια- 
N 4 < ἡ \ 3 
φερόμενοί τε Kal κρίσεως καὶ περὶ πνεύματος ἁγίου Kal ἀγγελι- 
A ” A A / , 
κῶν ὑποστάσεων: περὶ yap τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ λόγου ἐνανθρωπήσεως 
4 Ν Ν Ν ὃ A 3 a ὃ λ ΄ 
πάλαι ποτὲ κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτοῖς διελύσαντο. 
Ὶ » \ “a ΄ ’ 
2. Ἔμφροντι τῷ Ματθαίῳ τὸ τοῦ προσώπου κατάστημα, 
aA 4 3 aA 
ἐξετάζειν Σ σκεπτομένῳ ἐκ γραφικῶν ἀποδείξεων κἀκ λογισμῶν 
3 ’ Ν A > A 9 A , 9 ’ὔ 
εἰκότων τοὺς τῷ εὐαγγελικῷ αὐτοῦ συγγράμματι ἀντιλέγοντας. 
€ 3 ’, A Ν Ν 4 00 9 ’ὔ θ 
οἱ ἀντιλέγοντες τοῦ κατὰ τὸ γράμμα σκιώδους ἀντέχεσθαι 
A “a \ ¥ \ , Ν 
δοκοῦσιν ὁλοσχερῶς μηδ᾽ ὅ (Η 42) ἂν εἴ τι καὶ γένοιτο πρὸς 
Ν A J A 9 A / ἀλλ᾽ e ἐλ 
τὸν τοῦ γράμματος νοῦν ἀναχθῆναι διατεινόμενοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐλκει 
- A A , / 
τινὰ μυῖα τῷ Tas ψυχὰς αὐτῶν τραυματίζοντι ἐπικαθήμενοι 
A a 7 \ ’ὔ 
γράμματι. 8. δοκοῦσι δὲ καὶ οὗτοι μετὰ πλείστους τοὺς λόγους 
a A ’ὔ ΝΥ A ’ὔ 
τὴν ἧτταν * ὁμολογεῖν, τὴν ἀλήθειαν αἰδεσθέντες καὶ τοῦ σκότους 


aA “ 
τὸ φῶς προτιμήσαντες. 


Ν ’ Ν A δ / 2 A 
XX. ‘H? πρὸς δύσιν ἁψὶς ἐν τῷ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν αὐτῆς 
A \ , Ν Ν / 4 2» 3 
μέρει Λουκᾶν τε καὶ Σίμωνα, τὸν μὲν ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ, τόν δ᾽ ἐν 
a “ a / 

Περσίδι καὶ ἐν Sappaxnvois. 2. οἱ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αντιόχου παρεσ- 
A a Ld \ \ ’ & "A , ϑ ὃ ny) 
τήκασι τῷ Λουκᾷ, ὅτι Kal TO γένος οὗτος ᾿Αντιοχεύς, ἀνδρώδεις 

Ν A / 3 7 9 € ’ 
τὸ βλέμμα, τὸ σχῆμα σεμνοί, οὐ βαθυπώγωνες, οὐχ ὑψαγόραι, 
» Ν 7 3 Ν 3 Ν > a 
οὐ κομπηροΐ, οὐκ ἀγεννεῖς τὴν γνώμην, OV πρὸς ὀργὴν εὐχερεῖς, 
- ΄ ε , 3 A 
ὑπόλευκοι τὴν τοῦ σώματος ὁλομέλειαν, οὐκ ἐκ παθητικῆς τινος 
Ν aA Ν ’ > / € 3 
ποιότητος τὸ τριχῆ διαστατὸν ἐπιχρωζούσης ὠχρότητι, ὡς ἄν 
» A , 9 3 9 A A 4 
τις εἴποι τῶν θύραθεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ φυσικῆς τινος τῶν σωμάτων 
Ν ’ Ν A 7 A ~ > / 
ποιότητος, ἀρχὴν ἐχούσης τὴν ἐν τῷ βάθει τῶν χυμῶν ἰδιότητα, 
A S N A ΄ ΄ 3 
τοῦ πλεονάζοντος οἶμαι τὴν τοῦ σώματος ἐπιχρώζοντος ἐπι- 
4 Ν Ν Ν a , 
φάνειαν κἀκ τούτου κατὰ διαδοχὰς ὡς ἐπὶ πολὺ τοῖς γειναμένοις 
, ~ , / Ν /, Ν aA 
ἀποδιδούσης τῆς φύσεως παρόμοια τὰ τικτόμενα. 8. περὶ τοῦ 
Ν ’ \ A A 3 A 4 
κατὰ Χριστὸν κηρύγματος Kal τῆς ἐκ νεκρῶν αὐτοῦ ἀναστάσεως 
4 3 7 Ν 3 \ Ν 
οὔμενουν στασιάζουσιν, ἄσμενοι μάλα τὸν εὐαγγελικὸν ζυγὸν 
’ Ν / Ἀ 3 Ν Ν A € A 
καταδέχονται τὸν χρηστόν τε Kal ἐλαφρὸν καὶ τῆς ἑλληνικῆς 
A Ν ’ὔ ΄, ’ὔ 
καταγελῶσι τερθρείας καὶ τὸ τετυφωμένον ἀποσείονται ταύτης 
Ν 4 Ν 4 
Kal TO περὶ TA μαθήματα μετεωρολεσχικόν TE Kal ματαιόπονον. 
A Ν A A A A 7 
4, ἐφῷ (Η 43) καὶ τὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ κλῆσιν πρῶτοι πάντων 
Ν ‘\ 4 N Ν Ν Ν A ὔ 
πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς ἐπεσπάσαντο, τὸ καινὸν κατὰ τὴν τοῦ προφήτου 
/ wv ἈΝ Ν »” , / 
πρόρρησιν ὄνομα, χριστιανοὺς ἑαυτοὺς ἐξ ἔργων ἀποδεικνύοντές 
τε καὶ ὀνομάζοντες καὶ τῶν τοῦ Λουκᾶ χειρῶν οἷον ζητοῦντες 
a Ν Ν ¢ , Ν 
ἀπολαβεῖν τὸ κατὰ Χριστὸν εὐαγγέλιον, ὅπερ φθάσας αὐτὸς 
ὔ 
συνεγραψατο. 
, N , Ν Ν ὔ Ἁ 
ὅ. Σαρρακηνοί τε καὶ Πέρσαι περὶ τὸν Σίμωνα, Περσικὰς 
, 4 f Ν. Ν 4 + 
ἐμπεπορπημένοι στολάς, μετρίως TA περὶ τὸν πώγωνα ἄνετοι, 
Ν 3 ’ 3 / 3 β , Ν > ON A ’ 2 
τὰς ὀφρύας ἀνεσπακότες, ἀνασεσοβημένοι τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ μετώπῳ 
ὔ Ν A / 3 3 / 4 , 
κόμην Kal τιτανῶδες βλέποντες εἰς αὐτόν, πολυχρόοις καλύπ- 
~ a ᾽ὔ a 
Tpais κοσμοῦντες τὰς ἑαυτῶν κεφαλάς: οὐρανόχροιοι αὗται, 
- 3 A 3 Ν / > 7 Ν Ν - 9 
κοκκοειδεῖς ἐντατῶς “ καὶ λευκαί. 6. ἐοίκασι δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἀποσ- 
ἴω 4 / 9 A 
τολικοῖς διδάγμασιν ἀντιπίπτειν: ἕκαστος yap αὐτῶν ws ἔστιν 
toa \ 7 , / A / 
opav τὸν πλησίον παραγκωνίζεται, ἀντιμέτωπος στῆναι θέλων 
α ᾽ὔ ε 9 , ” N Ν , } 
τοῦ Σίμωνος, ws ἀντιλέγειν ἔχοι πρὸς τὰ τούτου προβλήματα. 





XIX 
* A fol. 82". 
ἢ ἐξετάζειν not certain A. 
ὅ und’ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ A. 
ἧτταν Heis, ἥτταν A. 
XX 
* λουκᾶς καὶ σίμων in margin in first hand A. 


* A fol. 82’. 
* ἐντατῶς in margin in first hand A. 
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7. 6 δ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον κἀνταῦθα ζηλοῖ, τὴν τούτων ἄνοιαν ἐλέγξασθαι 
θέλων καὶ τὴν ἀπάτην τὴν πολυχρόνιον. 


XXI. Kar’? ἀ ὺ τού Gi ete Βαρ- 
. Kar’? ἀντικρὺ τούτων καὶ οἷον πρὸς ἄρκτον Bap 
a Ψ a ΄ 
θολομαῖος ἅμα καὶ Μάρκος, καὶ Βαρθολομαῖος μὲν ἐν Ταβάνῳ 
A A 4 a 
τῆς μεγάλης ᾿Αρμενίας, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῦσι Se Μάρκος. ἀναιδεῖς 
Ν , ¢ o93 , , , \ * 
τὰ πρόσωπα οἱ ᾿Αρμένιοι, περικαλύπτειν θέλοντες καὶ οἷον 
7 XN ε , 7 
ἐπιμορφάζειν (H 44) ἡμερότητι τὴν ὑποκαθημένην ἀναίδειαν" 
oe δ᾽ 9 N ’ὔ A 3 7 A Ν ὃ Ν κ 
ἢ ἐπι πλέον μᾶλλον ἀνακαλύπτεται τῷ μὴ δυνατὸν εἶναι 
/ \ 4 \ 9 4 3 ε a Ἀ 
μεδίστασθαι καὶ μετατρέπεσθαι τὸ ἐκ φύσεως: οὐχ ἁπλοῖ τὸν 
A Ν 7 
τρόπον, κρυπτοί δε μᾶλλον καὶ ὕφαλοι κατὰ τὴν θεολόγον 
, a » 
φωνήν, κολακικοί τε καὶ δολιόφρονες. 2B. περὶ πολλοῦ δ᾽ οἶμαι 
᾽ὔ ᾽ὔ XN a , 4 
γεγονέναι καὶ τούτοις ὡς καὶ τοῖς ὁμωνύμοις πάλαι περὶ Φοινίκην 
7 7 Ν ε , 9 aA c 
TaBawvirats Βαρθολομαίου πρὸς ὑπάντησιν ἐκδραμεῖν, ws 
ἐκείνοις περὶ τῆν τοῦ Ἰησοῦ τοῦ Ναυῆ, τὰς τῆς Χαναὰν κατα- 
’ὔ 7 “A a 3 , ΕἸ , N A A 
στρέφοντος βασιλείας, τῷ τῆς εὐνοίας ἐπιπλάστῳ Kal TO δουλικῷ 
a / Ν Ν - fel 
τοῦ προσχήματος * τὴν καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτῶν προαναιροῦντες ἐπέλευσιν 
δ A > 7 / / A A 
διὰ τῆς ἐνόρκου προλήψεως. 3. πρόσωπα τῶν Ταβαωνιτῶν του- 
N / 4 \ 
Tove ᾿Αρμενίων ἐντεταμένα Kat βάδισμα τούτοις προσώποις 
’ὔ Ν 4 Ν 4 ἃ Ε] / 3 ’ Ν 
παρόμοιον καὶ θηριώδη τὰ πάντα καὶ ἀναπόξεστα, αἰδώς δε καὶ 
3 , 3 ΄ Ν ΄ 9. 7 729 ¢ / tf) 
ἐπιείκεια ἐν τούτοις TO παράπαν ἄπῴκισται, μήθ᾽ ws ξένῳ μήθ 
€ εο A / / / Ν 
ὡς ὁδίτῃ τῷ Βαρθολομαίῳ προσεγγίξζξειν ἐθέλοντες. 4. ὁ δὲ καὶ 
/ «- Ν 
προσίεται καὶ μετακαλεῖται πρὸς ἑαυτὸν καὶ ὡς πατὴρ μάλα 
4 , ᾽ὔ Ν / ¢ Ν 
φιλοστοργότατος τούτοις προσδιαλέγεται, διδοὺς λόγον ὑπὲρ 
, Ν 4 A 
μέλι Kal κηρίον γλυκαίνοντα τὰς τῶν ἐν συνέσει ἀκροωμένων 
Ν > ε / Ν ὔ ϑ ΄ Ν 3 ε A 
ψυχὰς ἐν ἁπλότητι καρδίας καὶ διανοίας εὐθύτητι, Kal οὐχ ἁπλῆν 
Ν A A / 
τὴν ἐκ τῶν Ταβαωνιτῶν ᾿Αρμενίων δεχόμενος τὴν ἀπόκρισιν, 
“ A \ / A 
ὅτι μηδ᾽ ἢ ἁπλοῦν τὸ γένος αὐτῶν ἀλλὰ κρυπτόν τι Kal ὕφαλον. 
A / ε A 
5. Ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῦσι δε Μάρκος ὁ τῶν ἀποστόλων θειότατος. 
+ \ > Ἁ A / A 
ἄνετοι τὴν ὀσφὺν ot ’AAcEavdpeis,* per’ ἐλευθέρου γνώμης τῷ 
4 / 3 / A 
διδασκάλῳ ἐπιγενόμενοι, οὐκ ἐπεσκεμμένοι, ov (H 45) λῆροι, 
3 , A a A 
ov φλήναφοι, ov χλευαστικοὶ ὡς τὰ πολλὰ τῶν ἐθνῶν, οὐ τοῖς 
, 4 \ a 
σκώμμασι χαίροντες, οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῖς λοιδορουμένοις ἐπικαγχάζοντες, 
/ , “" ἃ Ν “- Ἁ 
τερματόεντας ἠμφιεσμένοι χιτῶνας διὰ τὸ σεμνὸν τῆς ἀναβολῆς" 
2 \ λ γὃ 3 I / , Ν Ν 
ov γὰρ βλακώδεις, οὐ τρυφεροί: πρόσωπα τούτων πρὸς τὸ 
, 4 A A 
σεμνότερον ἀπονεύοντα TH μαθητείᾳ Μάρκου σεμνύνονται ἢ τῇ 
al A 7 « ’ gn A A 
στροφῇ τῆς σφενδόνης ὁ Τύγης, δι’ ἧς καὶ Λυδῶν αὐτῶν 
/ 
βεβασιλευκέναι φασί τινες. 


XXII. O8 ἐν οὖν ot θεοκή ἔ ἐὸ ὕ 
. Ovrw μὲν οὖν οἱ θεοκήρυκες ἔχουσιν ἕδρας, οὕτω 
δὲ XN A \ \ ὃ ὃ λί , ’ὔ N , Ν᾿ 
ἐ καὶ τοῦ περὶ τὴν διδασκαλίαν σχήματός τε καὶ νεύματος πρὸς 
ey Mv X\ 4 ? ~ 
ἅπερ ἔθνη καὶ ἀπεστάλησαν. 2. ἀλλὰ προσέλθωμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς 
θ᾽ ‘H sh Ἀ Ν θέ φ ἈΝ \ “- 9 “, 
κα σαΐϊαν πρὸς τὴν παρθένον ἅμα τὲ καὶ προφῆτιν ἐν τῇ 
Ν + ε io 1 aA Ν Ν ὃ \ 9 7 Ν 5 Ν 
πρὸς ἄρκτον ἁψῖδι ᾿ τῇ πρὸς τὸ δυτικὸν ἀφορώσῃ, τὴν ἐν γαστρὶ 
“ 7 \ aA 4 “- “- “- 
λαβοῦσαν λόγον τὸν τοῦ πατρός, προφῆτιν ταύτην διὰ τῆς τοῦ 
Τ' Ἀ λ 9 7 \ f Ἀ Ὁ “- 7 ͵ὔ 
αβριὴλ ἐπιστασίας καὶ παραστάσεως, τὴν ἅμα τῷ τούτου λόγῳ 
a QA 3) A 7 ’ - 
τῷ τὴν ἄρρητον τοῦ λόγου καταμηνύοντι σύλληψιν, τὴν τοῦ 
’ἤ ε 7 ’ A A 
πνεύματος ἁγίου ἐπέλευσιν, καὶ τὴν τῆς TOD ὑψίστου δυνάμεως 
3 4 aA 
ἐπισκίασιν καταξιωθεῖσαν εἰσδέξασθαι. 8. ἴδωμεν τὴν παρθένον 
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* βαρθολομαῖος καὶ μάρκος in margin in later hand A. 
* προσχήματος Heis, προσσχήματος A. 

* μηδ᾽ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ A. 

*Expl. A fol. 82” inc. A fol. 80°. 
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4 a ¢ a A / / 
ἱέρειαν ὡσπερεὶ ἐφιξζημένην τῷ ἱερῷ, θεῷ προσανέχουσαν μόνῳ 
- / N a Ν 
ταῖς πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀδιαλείπτοις ἱκεσίαις καὶ προσευχαῖς, τὴν 

/ A / a A 
ἀθρόαν παράστασιν ἐκπεπληγμένην τοῦ Γαβριήλ, τοῖς τῶν 
, a N 9 / , 
ἀκουσμάτων τεταραγμένην καινοῖς καὶ ἀπροσδοκήτοις μηνύμασιν. 
3, - κὺ A 3, A A 
4. ἄρτι τοῦ σκίμποδος ὡς εἶχεν ἐξαναστᾶσα ---- ἔργου yap χειρῶν 
a Ν A Ν 4 4 
εἴχετο --- τοῦτο (H 46) μὲν τῷ μὴ 2 προκατηγγέλθαι ταύτην 
~ 4 aA Ν aA l4 Ν 
τὴν τοῦ παρισταμένου εἰσέλευσιν, τοῦτο δὲ τῷ ξενοτρόπῳ καὶ 
3 / A a ὃ / Ν 3. 3 λ 4 . 
ἐκθάμβῳ τῆς τοῦ προσδιαλεγομένου πρὸς αὐτὴν εἰσελεύσεως 
΄ ε 4 4, A 
ὄρθιον τὸ σύμπαν ταύτης ἀνάστημα, ὡσεί Tis μέλλει βασιλικῶν 
,ὔ 4 4 
ἐπακουὸς κελευσμάτων γενήσεσθαι, προσιεμένη μηνύματα, πεφυ- 
4 é Ν δ ὃ 7 9 A ὃ ἈΝ Ν aA 
λαγμένως μάλα πρὸς τὴν διάλεξιν ἀπαντῶσα διὰ τὴν τῆς 
f a” ε ΝΥ ε 9 4 9 3 aA 
προμήτορος ἔκπτωσιν. 9. ὃ Γαβριὴλ ws ἀρτίως ἐξ οὐρανοῦ 
4 ’ὔ Ν ’ὔ 
καταπτάς --- ἔτι γὰρ μετρίως λελυμένον δείκνυσι τὸ πτερόν --- 
9 \ A ὃ Ν “- 3 ’ὔ 5 ὃ / ε 4 ὃ 
κἀπὶ τὸν παρθενῶνα διὰ τοῦ ὀρόφου εἰσδύς. οἱ τούτου πόδες 
9. 5 53 7 ε Ν a q ὃ / e a A , 
ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων woe πῆχυν Eva διεστηκότες, ὁποῖοι τῶν τρεχόντων 
A / 4 ᾽ὔ 
εἰσὶ, τὸ σχῆμα κατεσπουδασμένου θεράποντος, τάχιον ἐκπλη- 
~ Ν A 7 4 € Ν 
ρῶσαι προθυμουμένου τὸ τοῦ ἐπιτάξαντος κέλευσμα. 6. ἱλαρὸν 
\ 75 9. α 3 ὃ , 3 ὃ , ¢ δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 
τὸ εἶδος αὐτῷ, οὐ δυσπρόσιτον, οὐ δυσάντητον, ὅτι μηδ᾽ ἐ 
i Ae g ns * πλημμελησάσης ἀσύγγνωστα. ἐπὶ 
ἁρπαγμῷ “ παρέστη ψυχῆς “ πλημμελησάση YY 
, N A 9 \ \ 5 ε , 
τὴν παρθένον ἐκτείνει τὴν χεῖρα, οὐ τὴν ψ[υχὴν] > ἁρπάσαι 
9 9 3 A 4 tA Ἀ A a A 3 ἐλ 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐλογῆσαι ταύτην βουλόμενος, καὶ τὰ τῆς χαρᾶς εὐαγγέλια 
Ν Aa a Ν 2 A 4 
ταύτῃ προσφθέγγεται, τὴν τοῦ αὐτοῦ Kal αὐτῆς δεσπότου 
Ν / ε Ν a 
σύλληψιν εὐαγγελιζόμενος: Kal τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς 
Ν A Ν A 4 
ἐγκεχάρακται. 7. φθάνει τὸ ῥῆμα ἐπὶ τὴν THs παρθένου ἀκουσ- 
, > / ὃ 3 9. A 93 N Ν 3 ’ λ 3 ὃ 4 A 
τικήν, εἰσδύνει δι’ αὐτῆς ἐπὶ τὸν ἐγκέφαλον, ἐπιδράττεται τοῦ 
Ν Aa , a / 
εἰσελθόντος εὐθὺς ὁ τῷ ἐγκεφάλῳ ἐπικαθήμενος νοῦς, γνωρίζει 
a a Ν 393. A a / a 
TO πρᾶγμα TH διανοίᾳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτῇ ® τῇ καρδίᾳ κοινοῦται 
Ν θέ . ε δὲ 7 θύ Ν ὃ λ Ν > AN 
TO γνωρισθέν: ἡ δὲ ταράττεται παρευθύ, καὶ διαλογισμοὶ ἐπὶ 
Ν aA θέ δί 3 / 3 / ὃ Xr ξ 4 
τὴν τῆς παρθένου καρδίαν ἀναβαίνειν ἀπάρχονται διαλογιζομένης 
A Ν ‘ » ε 4 N Ν Ν A 
καλῶς, ποταπὸς ἂν εἴη ὃ ἀσπασμός. 8. καὶ πρὸς τὴν τοῦ 
a 4 a 4 Ν 9 
ἀσπασμοῦ κατεξέτασιν ἤδη χωρεῖ" παρθένος yap ἦν (H 47) 
A 4 / Ν % a. A A 
ἀληθῶς ἡ παρθένος, od μέχρι σώματος ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτῶν λογισμῶν 
\ Ν a , / A 3 a Ν ϑ λ Ν 
καὶ τὸν τῆς συλλήψεως τρόπον σαφῶς εἰπεῖν τὸν εὐαγγελιστὴν 
é a / 3 é 4 9 , , 
ἐκπυνθάνεται" ᾿ πῶς yap’ φησι ᾿ παρθένος οὖσα συλλήψομαί τε 
Ν / a 7 9: ὃ Ν Ν a Ν / λ αν 9 4 
καὶ τέξομαι, πεῖραν ἦ ἀνδρὸς μὴ γνοῦσα τὸ σύνολον ᾿; ἀκούει 
aA A A / 4 ’ 
γοῦν τὸ ὑπὲρ τὸ πῶς, ὅπερ ἡ τοῦ παναγίου ἐπέλευσις πνεύματος 
Ἂς ς A ma e a 4 9 ’ὔ ὃ oA / 
καὶ ἡ τῆς τοῦ ὑψίστου δυνάμεως ἐπισκίασις παρεδήλου σαφέσ- 
μὲ ε Ν Ν Ν ε Ν A Ἁ ’, a / 
tata. 9. ὅλην ἑαυτὴν πρὸς τὴν ὑπὲρ νοῦν καὶ λόγον τοῦ λόγου 
΄ a / 
σύλληψιν ὑποτίθησι ---- δούλην yap ἀποκαλεῖ ἑαυτήν, ἀντίξουν 
N \ Ν A A 4 
μὴ κεκτημένη τὸ θέλημα πρὸς τὴν τοῦ δεσποτικοῦ θελήματος 
3 , Ν ε a θ a ,ὔ ὑθὶ 3 3 θ 
ἀποπλήρωσι ----καὶ ὁ τοῦ θεοῦ λόγος εὐθυς ἔργον ἐνανθρω- 
ἮΝ / 
THTEWS WS AV τις εἴποι ἐγένετο. 


Ν a a Ἀ 3.ϑ Ν 
XXIII. Καὶ ὅρα μοι κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ τῆς ἁψῖδος τὴν αὐτὴν 
,ὔ Ψ Ν \ , \ , A \N sy 7 
παρθένον ἅμα τὲ καὶ λεχώ, TO τεράστιον, κἂν καὶ ἀλόχευτος 
A 4 Ν 4 ε Ν Ν 4, 
ἡ τεκοῦσα μεμένηκεν, ἀνακειμένην ἐπὶ στοιβάδος ὑπὸ TO σπήλαιον 
ε > 3 4 N / 4 A 
ws ἐπί τινος χρυσοπάστου καὶ κλίνης Σολομωντείου βασιλικῆς, 
ε 4 ’ xX Ν Ν 
ὠδινησάσης ἀρτίως ὑποδεικνύουσαν πρόσωπον, κἂν καὶ τὰς 
“ ΄ N 4 9 ᾽ὔ ε a 
ὠδῖνας ἦ διέφυγεν, ἵνα μὴ φαντασία ἡ οἰκονομία ὑποπτευθῇ. 





ἡ τῷ μὴ Heis, τὸ μὴ A. 
5 μηδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγμῷ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ ἐφαρπαγμω A. 
* A fol. 805. 
δ ψ[υχὴν] Heis, surface of A damaged. 
ὁ ἀυτῇ Heis, αὐτὴ A. 
ἴ πεῖραν Heis, πείραν A. 
XXIII 
* ἁψῖδος Heis, ἁψίδος A. 
* ὠδῖνας Heis, ὠδίνας A. 
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4 Ν 4 ὔ - ξ 5 / 
2. σπάργανα τὸ βρέφος περιελίσσεται, δεσμοῖς ὃ ἀπερίληπτος 
/ / ξ \ A A 
περισφίγγεται" ὁ προαιώνιος νεογνός, ὃ παλαιὸς τῶν ἡμερῶν 
A \ x \ , aA ε \ 
ὑπομάζξιος, ὁ πανταχοῦ παρὼν Kal τὰ πάντα πληρῶν ὑπὸ 
ῇ ξ bd a « 
σμικρότατον περιγράφεται σπήλαιον, ὁ ἄπειρος πηχυαῖος, ὃ 
4 / Ν € Ν Ν 
συνέχων τὰ (Η 48) πάντα παντοδυνάμῳ δρακὶ ὑπὸ χειρὸς 
3 4 4 3, ε > ’ὔ 3 , \ 
ἀνάλκιδος Bacralopevos, ἄναυδος ἡ αὐτοσοφία, ἀστήρικτος τοὺς 
4, ἃ Ν ᾽ Ν 
πόδας ὁ στερεώσας τοὺς οὐρανούς. ἄλογα περὶ τὸν πάσας τὰς 
ἐν οὐρανοῖς λογὃ. .. 


\ N A / a 

XXIV. . . . τραχήλου καὶ πρὸς γῆν vevevkvias τῆς 

Ν 3 Ν > » a 2 ON 3 4 \ 9 a Ν 

κεφαλῆς. οὐ γὰρ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον εἰσὶν ἐπηρμένοι καὶ ἀκαμπεῖς τὸν 

3 3 a 3 4 Ν Ν μὴ \ , 3 \ a 

ἐξ οὐρανῶν ἐκριφέντα διὰ τὴν ἔπαρσιν Kal σκότος ἀντὶ φωτισμοῦ 

A κ < Ν a 

χρηματίσαντα, προσεπιμαρτυροῦντες οἶμαι Kal οὗτοι διὰ τῆς 
4 aA a \ 4 Aa y+ 

τοιαύτης αὐτῶν συστολῆς TE Kal παραστάσεως TH ἄνωθεν 

Ν a 

2 υἱὸν θεοῦ 
9 Ν 4 4 Ν ’ὔ Ν ε ’ὔ 

ἄγαπητον μεγάλα φθεγγομένῃ τὸν βαπτιζόμενον, καὶ ὡσεί τινι 

4 Aa 4 A Ν 4 / - 

δακτύλῳ τῷ πνεύματι, τῷ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐν εἴδει κατιόντι περιστερᾶς 


/ a a a Ν 4 Ν 
κατιούσῃ πατρικῇ φωνῇ τῇ θεὸν ἐγνωκυίᾳ καὶ 


7 Ν 7 A Ν Ἁ 9 9 s δ 
δακτυλοδεικτούσῃ τὸν μαρτυρούμενον τῷ τὴν φωνὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν 
q \ 7 9 9 > 4 Ἁ 3 3,9 ¢ 
ἐλκειν Kal μένειν ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν τε καὶ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἕτερον. 

4 ε 4 ral 
2. Ὁ Ἰορδάνης ὑπεζωγράφηται ἀνθρωπόμορφος, ἐν τοῖς 
ε A A 4 \ 
ὕδασιν ὑπτιάζων, ἀμηχανῶν, καὶ τῶν ἰδίων ναμάτων ἐπέχειν τὸ 
Ca 4 Ἀ aA A \ Ν Ν A e 4 
ῥεῦμα βεβούληται καὶ ταῦτα γαληνιᾶν διὰ τὸν τὴν τῶν ὑδάτων 
4 aA 4 \ A 
φύσιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς στεγανώσαντα. 3. ὑποσκάζξει τὸν ἕτερον τῶν 
a . 2 3 , δ \ \ \ 9 ΄, " 
ποδῶν καὶ οἷον ὀκλάξει καταπεσὼν καὶ μὴ πρὸς ἰσχύος ἔχων 
> @ \ \ ,ὔ ΝΥ ΙΝ Φ Ὁ 
ἀνίστασθαι" δεδοικὼς δὲ μήποτε καὶ τὰ ὕδατα κατεξαναστῇ 
> aA Ν ἈΝ Ν 4 \ 4 ΝΥ Ν 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ πρὸς τὴν θάλατταν αὐτὸν παρασύρωσι, τὴν μὲν 
A A 4 \ A A 
TOV χειρῶν ἑτέραν στηρίζει περὶ τὰ βάθη τοῦ ποταμοῦ, κεχρη- 
4 4 “ ΝΥ 9 4 \ A 4 
μένος ταύτῃ ὅσα καὶ ἀγκύρᾳ (Η 49) τινὶ σιδηρᾷ, θατέραν 
Ἀ δ \ A A X A 4 
δὲ περὶ τὸ τῆς προχοῆς ἐπιτίθησι στόμα, τὴν τῶν ὑδάτων ἐκ- 
’ὔ γ aA 7 7 \ 4 
πόρευσιν οἷον εἰπεῖν ἐπιπωματίζουσάν τε καὶ ἀναφράττουσαν. 


Δ.» ΄ὕ . Α Ν 4 , 
XXV. ᾿Αλλ’ ὦ τί πάθω; ἐς αὐτὴν ἐμπεσὼν τὴν Ἰορδάνειον 
4 aA Ν a 1 3 aA 4 4 
ἄβυσσον ποῦ καὶ προσοκεῖλαι dpynxave. βούλομαι σχάσαι 
Ν VA Ν Ν \ 4 Ν Ν., Ν \ 
τὴν γραφίδα τὲ καὶ τὸν κάλαμον τὸν πρὸς THY ποταμηρὰν 
4 7. \ [χὰ ’, 
ταύτην μοι διαπλώϊσιν συνεργήσαντα, τὸν ὅσα καὶ κώπην ἐπί 
/ 4 Ν 4 A A 
τινα μέλαιναν θάλασσαν τὸ μελανοδόχον τοῦτο σκεῦος συχνὰ 
/ ‘4 Ἁ / Ν a a 
καταβαπτόμενόν τε Kal ἀναπόσπαστα, Kal TO τῆς ὀπτικῆς 
3 , > 2A Ν \ Ν a 4 e ᾽ὔ 
ἀκόρεστον οὐκ ἐᾷ, συνεθισθὲν περὶ τὴν τῶν γλυκαζόντων ὑδάτων 
9 Ν Ν a 9 > a 4 Ν ε a Ψ ΕῚ 
ἀναστροφὴν καὶ τῆς ἐν αὑτοῖς θειοτέρας τινὸς ἡδονῆς ἅπαξ ἀπο- 
4 4 Ν Ν 4 Ν 
γευσάμενον, Kal με πρὸς τὴν κατέναντι λίμνην Γενησαρὲτ τὸ 
A \ 3 4 ef ε , 2 3 A 9 , € ΝῊ 
τοῦ νοὸς ἄκατιον ὁλοις ἱστίοις “ ἀναγαγεῖν ἐκβιάζξεται, ὡς καὶ 
a 3 3. κα , ΄ , A \ a 
τοῖς ἐν αὐτῇ προσδιατρίψαι θεάμασι. 2. τί γοῦν καὶ δρᾶσαι 
9 a 3 9 A , 9 Ν A 4 Ἁ 
ἀμηχανῶ, οὐκ ἐμαυτοῦ φειδόμενος ἀλλὰ τῶν συνεφεπομένων καὶ 
/ / \ / ” 3 a A ‘ 
συμπλεόντων μοι, μήποτε Kat πάθοι τις ἴλιγγον ἐξ αὐτῶν διὰ 
εἶ , \ Ν A Ν a 9 a ε 7 
τὸ μήκιστον καὶ τὸν τάραχον τῆς πρὸς ἣν ἐμβαλεῖν ὁ λόγος 
ε “- Ἁ Ν 4 oh 
ὁρμᾷ περὶ τὴν λίμνην διαπλωΐσεως. 8. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιθαρρητέον καὶ 
A A ‘4 aA A A / / Ν A / 
νῦν τῷ λόγῳ σωτῆρι Χριστῷ, TH λόγῳ μόνῳ Tas τῶν ἀνέμων 
N \ A / B23 , \ 9 , ΄, 
καὶ τὰς τῶν κυμάτων“ ἐμβολάς τε καὶ ἀγριότητας καταστέλ- 





° Expl. A fol. 80ν. 


XXIV 

* B fol. 39°. 

* ἐγνωκυίᾳ καὶ uncertain because of damage from damp B. 
XXV 


* προσοκεῖλαι Heis, προσωκεῖλαι B. 
ἢ ἱστίοις Heis, ἱστίοις B. 
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N fel N , ε , 
λοντι, καὶ ἐξ ὑδάτων ἐφ᾽ ὕδατα τὴν τοῦ νοὸς ἀνακτέον ὁλκάδα. 
a \ \ cla a X93 
φέρει yap καὶ ἡμᾶς ἤδη Kal ἄκοντας TO ῥεῦμα τοῦτο τὸ Ἶορ- 
΄ 9. N Ν 3 4 4 A λ δῇ λί ε 9. 7Κ 
δάνειον ἐπὶ τὴν ἐγγυτέρω ταύτην θαλασσοειδὴῆ λίμνην ὡς ἐπί 
/ er \ / ε \ Ν Ν ’ » 5 
τινα θάλασσαν, ὅτι καὶ πάντες οἱ ποταμοὶ κατὰ τὸ λόγιον ἐπ 
“A \ ’ 
αὐτὴν χωροῦσι τὲ καὶ εἰσδύνουσι. 
.ὦ δ \ , \ e in 
4. (H 50) Kai ὅρα μοι τὸν πρὸ βραχέος γυμνὸν ἑστῶτα 
“a N \ A / , 
ἐπὶ τὰ Ἰορδάνεια νάματα νῦν ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς θαλάττης ταύτης 
9 ’ ε la Φ 3 - i“ 16 
αἰγιαλόν, ἱματισμένον ἅμα κἀκ TOD πλεονάζοντος σωφρονίζοντα 
a a ’ Ν \ 
TO TOV κυμάτων ταραχῶδες Kal ἄστατον. 5. κατανόει δὲ καὶ 
Ν Ν θά 4 Ν > Δ Ν a A aX λ = 
τὴν καινὴν θάλασσαν ταύτην τὴν ἐπὶ TOV τοῖχον τοῦτον ἀληλιμ 
¥ Ἁ Aa A N a A 4 
μένην * τὸν αἴθριον, καὶ γνῶθι σαφῶς διὰ τῆς τοῦ ζωγράφου 
, ε Ν 9 ε , NO ’ > 3 ΄ 6 Li Ν 
χειρός, ὡς καὶ ἐν ὑπερῴοις ὕδατά εἰσιν ἐναέρια. 6. ὅρα τὴν 
> , 5 ΄ θά 8. of Ν , A ‘ Ν 
ὠρυωμένην " ταὐτην θάλατταν, ορα τὰ κύματα, πῶς τὰ μὲν 
mn ΠῚ ὦ ¢ ν᾿ . LA , 
κορυφοῦνται Ἷ ἶσα καὶ ὄρεσιν, ὅσα δὴ περὶ τὸ πέλαγος κυμα- 
4 Ν Ν aA e Ν 4 Ἁ Ν 3 “ 
τίξζουσι, τὰ δὲ γαληνιῶσιν, ὅσα δὴ κατάγονται περὶ τὴν ἀκτήν, 
A aA iy 4 Ν Ν ε Ν 
τὸν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἑστῶτα δεσπότην οἷον αἰδούμενα καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτὰ 
’ A 4 ε \ 4 
συστελλόμενά τε Kal ἀνακλώμενα, πῶς κατάσκοτος ὁ περὶ ταύτην 
A a Ν 4 a , aA 
ἀήρ, πῶς ὁμιχλώδης οἷον καὶ καπνηρός, πῶς συννεφής, πῶς 
Ν a “a “A / / A 
περισκελὲς TO πλοῖον TH τῶν κυμάτων ἀλλεπαλλήλῳ φορᾷ, 
3 , , a \ 9 , ͵᾽ ΄, ὃ , 
εὐρυκλύδωνός τινος ἢ καὶ ἀπαρκτίου βορέου πνέοντος δυσαές. 
A 4 A Ν 4 2 NX 
7. τοὺς ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ κατώπτευε, πῶς οἱ μὲν Kpovovow ἐπὶ 
¢ aA gq ϑ aA aA 4 
πρύμναν, οἵ δ᾽ ἐπὶ πρώραν, πῶς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν τῷ σύνεγγυς 
a / Ld a N 4 Φ 
ἐπιτάσσει τοῦ προστυχόντος ὅπλου τῆς νηὸς ταχύτερον ἅπτεσθαι, 
Ν a a 4 A Ν al 
μήποτε Kal προσαραχθὲν τὸ πλοῖον TH πέτρᾳ κατεαχθῇ καὶ τοῖς 
ἐν αὐτῷ Levy ὃν κίνὸ 8 ὶ εἰ μὴ ὁ ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἐν αὑτῷ προξενήσῃ τὸν κίνδυνον. ὃ. καὶ εἰ μὴ ἧς ἢ 
A A \ 4 Ν XN 
φλοῖσβος Kat τάραχος Tas ἡμῶν ἀκοὰς κατεκτύπει τὲ Kal 
3 , 59 XN Ν a a2 A > 7 θ 3 ,’ 
ἀντέφραττε, Tax ἂν καὶ φωνῆς αὐτῶν ἐναρθρου ἠκούομεν 
/ f Ν Ν A ’ὔ Ν - 
ἐγκελευομένων ἀλλήλοις περὶ τὴν τοῦ πλοίου μὴ καταρρᾳθυμεῖν 
4 
ἐπιμέλειαν. 
Ν A Ν ε ” εἐ oa 4 ε A 
9. (Η 51) Kai ταῦτα μὲν ὡς ἔστιν ὁρᾶν σύμπας ὃ τῶν 
a ε Ν, \ / \ 4 aA Ν 
μαθητῶν ὁρμαθὸς περὶ μέσας φυλακὰς κινδυνεύοντες τῆς νυκτὸς 
a A Ν Ν ε 4 \ 
ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ καὶ δρῶσι Kat πάσχουσι. τί δὲ ὁ πάντων καὶ 
4 4 Ν ’ A A 
τούτων σωτὴρ καὶ διδάσκαλος ; μὴ κινδυνευόντων τῶν μαθητῶν 
9 ᾽ὔ NX A / Ξ 3 aA 3 \ a aA 
ἐπελάθετο, μὴ κακῶς πασχόντων ; ἀφῆκεν αὐτοὺς πεῖραν λαβεῖν 
A A ᾽ὔ aA ε XN 4 4 » ϑ A 
τῶν ἐν TH θαλάσσῃ δυσχερῶν ὑπὲρ δύναμιν ; οὔμενουν οὐδαμοῦ. 
3, ΝΥ \ » ΝΥ “ -,"ς ’ ’ tA 
10. ἔτι yap νυκτὸς οὔσης καὶ νῶτα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ διδόναι μελλούσης 
-' ’ a 4 / ε 
καὶ τῶν πρωτείων ταύτῃ παραχωρεῖν," ἐπιφαίνεται τούτοις ὃ 
Ν e 93. Δ a > \ a , A 11 ε XN 
σωτὴρ ws ἐπὶ ξηρᾶς ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης περιπατῶν. . οἱ δὲ 
ἣ Ν ε ’ ε 4 
φάντασμα Kat οὐκ ἀλήθειαν εἶναι τὸ ὁρώμενον ὑποπτεύσαντες 
᾿Ξ A A A , , Ἁ 3 / mn 
ἔτι μᾶλλον διπλῷ τῷ δέει συνεταράχθησαν. τὴν ἀγωνίαν οὖν 
3 “ 35 ΔλᾺὰ ε A 4 ‘N Ν 3, 9 Ἁ Ν [ Ν 
αὐτῶν εὐθὺς ὁ πᾶσι λύων τὰ λυπηρὰ ἔλυσεν ἐπειπὼν τὸ ‘ μὴ 
a > 7 > 3 / A Ν a 4 ε Ν / 
φοβεῖσθε, ἐγώ ei. τί γοῦν πρὸς ταῦτα Πέτρος ὃ πρὸς πάντα 
΄ς 3 Ν \ € 9 ἡ 3 x 9 / 3f)\ Ν > » 
θερμός; ἀκηκοὼς τὸ ᾿ἐγώ εἰμι ἀντέφησεν εὐθὺς πρὸς αὐτόν" 
Ν 
12. ὃ δὲ 
δὶ ὑτὸ " νγεγε ὁ “ ἐλθέ. καὶ a ἢ λό ” 
πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀντεπήγαγε τὸ ἐλθέ, Kal ἅμα τῷ λόγῳ ὥς τις 
Ν aA 4 € 4 ε 4 a a a A ’ 
ξηρὰ τῷ Πέτρῳ ὑπέστρωτο ἡ ὑγρά. τῷ γοῦν καινῷ τοῦ θαύματος 
9 Ν ν ε 3 / / Φ μ4 a , 
ἐκπλαγεὶς Kal ws ov μέχρι τέλους οὕτως ἕξει τοῦτο διαπιστήσας 
ε > AN A 4 ’ Ν \ ¢ 4 aA / 
ὁ ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης περίπατος διὰ τὸ ὑπερβάλλον τοῦ Téparos, 


€ 9 Ν > / 4 9 a Ν XN oN \ δ 
εἰ σὺ εἶ, κέλευσόν με ἐλθεῖν πρὸς σὲ ἐπὶ τὰ ὕδατα. 


/ A XN Ν f 4 A 3 > - 
καταποντίζεσθαι ἤρξατο καὶ τὸ “κύριε, σῶσον pe’ ἐπιφωνεῖ 
τῷ διδασκάλῳ συχνό 18. ὁ δὲ ταῖς μὲν ἀ g ὶ 

ι ω συχνότερον. . ὁ δέ ταῖς μέν ἀμφοτέραις χερσὶ 
aA A 4 a ε χ 9 ’ὔ Ὁ a AN 
τῆς τοῦ Πέτρου δεξιᾶς ws εἶχεν ἐπιδραξάμενος, ὅλον αὐτὸν 

> 9 A 9 a Aa / A AQaN € 3 7 
ἀνάγει σωματικῶς ἐκ τοῦ τῆς θαλάσσης βυθοῦ, τῇ δὲ΄ ὀλιγόπιστε, 





“τις in ἀληλιμμένην by second hand in erasure B. 

* ὠρυωμένην Heis, ὡρνωμένην B. 

“θάλατταν Heis, θάλαταν B. 

*-y- in κορυφοῦνται added above line by first hand B. 
*B fol. 40. 
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5 , 307 2. \ 3 \ 9 , a Ν 3 
εἰς τί ἐδίστασας ; πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐκπεμφθείσῃ φωνῇ τὴν εἰς 
Ἁ A 4 4 ”~ 
βυθὸν ἀπιστίας καταβυθισθεῖσαν ἀνέλκει τούτου ψυχὴν καὶ τῷ 
3 ΕΙΣ θ a ὃ 4 θᾶ xX 4 / 
kat’ audw θανεῖν κινδυνεύσαντι θᾶττον ἢ λόγος τεραστίως 
4 \ A ε , 14 ε Ἀ \ iA 
χαρίζεται τὸ ζῆν 6 σωτήρ. - 0 γὰρ πρὶν θαλασσοδρόμος 
ἈΝ Ν 4 ε aA Ν 
Πέτρος διὰ τὴν πίστιν βυθοδρόμος ἄκων δρᾶται διὰ τὴν ἀπιστίαν 
52 / 7 9 , , 3 9 4 
(H 52) κυβιστητήρ, κύμασιν ἀγρίοις βαλλόμενος, εἰς ἐσχάτην 
aA 4, Ὁ , aA A 
καταντῶν καταπόντωσιν. Opa Kal yap, πῶς τὴν ἐπικλύξουσαν 
ef ~ aA 4 , 4 
dApnv ἀναφυσσᾷ, πῶς βύθιον ἀσθμαίνει καὶ συνεχές. 15. εἰ δὲ 
Ἁ 4 4 aA x 
καὶ σύνεγγυς τούτῳ διετελοῦμεν, τάχ᾽ ἂν Kat γνάθους ἐκπεφυσση- 
4 4 A A A 
μένας κατείδομεν καὶ πνεῦμα ὡς διὰ σωλῆνος τοῦ ὕδατος 
4 \ A A 4 4, 4 
ἐξερχόμενον καὶ τῇ τοῦ ἀέρος ψυχρότητι παχυνόμενον, ἔκ τε 
/ 5, aA , 
μυκτήρων EK TE ῥινῶν, EK χειλέων, ἐκ στόματος ἐκπεμπόμενον. 
4 4 A , a ‘ 4 
16. ἐθέλει Iletpos τῷ κυρίῳ προσαγαγεῖν τὴν προσκύνησιν, καὶ 
> IA A ἈΝ aA 6 7 ε 7 \ » 9 ’ 
οὐκ ἐᾷ τοῦτον τὸ τῆς θαλάττης ὑγρὸν τε καὶ ἄστατον" ἐθέλει 
A A , Ἁ 4 
κλῖναι τὴν κεφαλήν, καὶ δεδοίκει τὴν καταπόντωσιν: βούλεται 
Ἁ δι 7 XN A a & ᾽ 
τὸν ὄρθιον σχηματίσασθαι, καὶ τῷ τοῦ ὕδατος οὐ συγκεχώρηται 
ε aA Ἁ aA ε aA y Ἀ ὔ 
ῥεμβασμῷ. 17. ἐπὶ νῆξιν ὁρμᾷ, αἴρει τοὺς πόδας ἐξόπισθεν, 
A 4 Ν 7 Ψ A A 
χρῆται τούτοις ἀντι οἰάκων ὅσα καὶ ναῦς, τῷ περὶ τὴν κοιλίαν 
Ἁ Ἀ A aA » aA 
καὶ τὸ στῆθος σφαδαστικῷ τῆς καρδίας ἀντὶ τῆς τρόπεως." 
18 ε͵ λ Ν, Ν Ψ \ ͵ Ν Ν / 3 7 10 
. ἢ λαιὰ χεὶρ ὅσα καὶ κώπη τὰ κατὰ πρόσωπον ἀνοιδούμενα 
4 4 A A ε A 
κύματα κατατέμνει, ws τῆς δεξιᾶς ὑπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν παντο- 
a 9 , 11 α \ ὦ Ν , ε 
κρατορικῶν ἐπειλημμένης ** χειρῶν καὶ ὅλον τὸν Πέτρον ὡς 
+ \ € ῳ aA A A 
ἄλλον ᾿Αδὰμ ws ἐξ ἄδου ἀναγουσῶν τοῦ βυθοῦ ἢ καὶ ὡς τὸν 
4 A e to 12 ¢ Ν ΝΥ aA 4 A , 
κατέναντι τῆς ἁψῖδος “΄ ὅσα Kal χερσὶ τῷ λόγῳ τοῦ τάφου 
9 7 13 , , Ν ε \ A 9 
ἐξανασπώμενον τετραήμερον Λάξαρον, πρὸς ὃν καὶ νῦν ἀπαν- 
- 7 4 A A 4 
τῆσαι τάχιον σπεύσωμεν, μηδαμοῦ TH λόγῳ δόντες ἀκαριαίαν 
4 Ἀ Ὁ , ε 7 aA 
διάστασιν μὴ ὅτι ye τετραήμερον, ὡς πάλαι τοῦτο δέδρακεν 
ε ’ὔ ΄ Ν A 7] 4 
ὁ σωτήρ, ἵνα τὴν TOU τετραημέρου πιστώσηται ἔγερσιν. 


XXVI. (ἢ 53) Ἴδωμεν τοῦτον, πῶς ὡς ἐκ κλίνης καὶ 
ὕπνου λόγῳ μόνῳ τοῦ τάφου καὶ τοῦ θανάτου τὸν τετραήμερον 
ἀνιστᾷ, πῶς, ὃν πρὸ τρίτης τεθνηκέναι τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ 
προὔλεγεν ὡς θεός, τοῦτον ἔνθα καὶ τέθειται μαθεῖν τανῦν ὡς 
ἄνθρωπος ἐκξητεῖ τὸν ἀγνοοῦντα σχηματιξόμενος, πῶς ἐπὶ τῷ 
φίλῳ περίλυπος καὶ περίδακρυς, ἡ πάντων θυμηδία καὶ τερπωλή, 
δακρύων μὲν ὁ αὐτὸς ὡς οὐκ ἀπηλλαγμένος 1 τῶν φυσικῶν 
ἀναγκῶν καὶ ἀδιαβλήτων παθῶν, ἐπιτιμῶν δὲ τῷ πάθει μὴ πέρα 
βαίνειν τοῦ μέτρου καὶ κατασύρειν τὴν φύσιν ἐπὶ τὸ πάντη 
ἀνθρωπικώτερον, ὅτι μηδὲ 2 μόνον ἄνθρωπος ἦν ἀλλ᾽ ὁ αὐτὸς 
τὴν προσληφθεῖσαν φύσιν 
εἰ καὶ μὴ τοῦ αὐτεξουσίου 


Ν θ 4 4 3 aA 
καὶ Geos, δουλαγωγουμένην αὐτῷ 
5 Ν 
ἔχων καὶ κατὰ πάντα ὑπείκουσαν, 

\ “ , ϑ ΄ 
καὶ αὕτη θελήματος ἀπεστέρητο. 

/ \ 7 Ν \ A 

2. Θέα μοι τὴν Μάρθαν καὶ τὴν Μαρίαν τὰς τοῦ κειμένου 
ε 7 aA A a aA A 
ὁμαίμονας, πὼς γονυκλιτοῦσαι τοῖς τοῦ Ἰησοῦ προσεπικυλιν- 

A 4 , 4 a 
δοῦνται ποσί, πλύνουσαι τούτους ἐκ τῆς περὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν 

VA a 4 Ν a aA 
συμπαθείας τοῖς δάκρυσι καὶ συνδακρῦσαι ταύταις ἐπὶ τῷ φίλῳ 
[ Ψ 
Λαξάρῳ παρορμῶσαι καὶ τὸν διδάσκαλ i πρὸ 1θ 
ρῳ παρορμ ν διδάσκαλον, καὶ πρὸς συμπάθειαν 
Ν 3 / μ4 ὯΝ 
τὸν αὑτοπαράκλητον ἕλκουσιν. 3. ἡ δὲ θερμοτέρα τῶν ἀδελφῶν 

Ve aA 4 Ν \ \ 
καὶ ὑψοῦ φέρει τὴν κεφαλὴν καὶ αὐτοπροσώπως ὡς dv τις εἴποι 
ee rg 

9 e ᾽ e 

~po- in τρόπεως in erasure B. 
*° B fol. 407. 
11 τὴ 
ἐπειλημμένης Heis, ἐπηλειμμένης B. 
3 ἁψῖδος Heis, ἀψίδος Β. 
8 D4 ᾽ν 
*° ἐξανασπώμενον Heis, ἐξαναστῶντα Β. 
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τὸν κύριον ἐθέλει παρακαλεῖν, πλείστην ὅσην κἀκ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
κὰκ τοῦ περὶ πᾶν τὸ πρόσωπον περιπαθοῦς καὶ ὀδυνηροῦ τῷ 
σωτῆρι προσάγουσα τὴν παράκλησιν." 4. ὁ δὲ σωτὴρ τὸ μὲν 
τοῦ προσώπου εἶδος ἐπὶ τὸ μετρίως στυγνόν, τὸ δὲ σύμπαν 
ἀνάστημα (Η 54) ἐπὶ τὸ βασιλικώτερόν τε καὶ ἐπιτιμητικώτερον 
ἐσχημάτισται: ἡ δεξιὰ χεὶρ ἐπιτιμῶσα τῷ μὲν φαινομένῳ, τῷ 
τὸ σῶμα Λαζάρου κατέχοντι τάφῳ, τῷ δὲ νοουμένῳ, τῷ τὴν 
αὐτοῦ ψυχὴν ἅδῃ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραις τέσσαρσιν ἤδη πεφθακότι καταπιεῖν. 


eh / / 
* ‘Hoatav φάσκειν στόμα 


Ν Ν Ν, XN A 8 
5. τὸ δὲ μικρὰ μὲν λαλοῦν κατὰ 
- A , Ν ϑ A / Ν 
αὐτοῦ, ὡς μηδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πλατείαις φωνὴν αὐτοῦ ἐξακούεσθαι, τὰ 
/ / Ὁ [ 3 ’ὔ δ) , 
μέγιστά δε δεδυνημένον πάλιν καθ᾽ ἕτερον ----- αὑτὸς, yap φησιν, 
{4 3 / Ν [ ,ὔ - ” 3 \ 
εἶπε καὶ ἐγενήθησαν --- μόνον τὸ ὅ ᾿ Λάξαρε, δεῦρο ἔξω ᾿ πρὸς 
Ν ϑ 3 A ὃ ὃ 4 A 4 4 λ “A A 
TOV οὐκ ἐπαΐειν δεδυνημένον θεοπρεπεστέρᾳ κέκληκε TH φωνῇ. 
¢ , δ 9 δ ε 4 , 
6. καὶ ὁ μὲν ἅδης σύντρομος γεγονὼς εὐθὺς ὡς εἶχεν ἀπέλυσε 
Ν δ ’, ῇ an , δ N 
τὴν ψυχήν, ἣν σπουδαίως κατέπιεν, ἡ δὲ Λαζάρου ψυχὴ καὶ 
3 / A Ν - x, ¢ \ ες / A 
αὖθις εἰσδύνει σῶμα TO ἑαυτῆς, Kal ὃ νεκρὸς ὡς ἐκ κλίνης TOU 
A / ’ὔ / 
μνήματος ἀπανίσταται Kal τῷ κεκληκότι παρίσταται, δεδεμένος 
/ A A / 4 
κειρίαις καθαπερεί tis δοῦλος δεσποτικοῦ θελήματος ἄνευθεν 
Ν Ν / Ν / 
ἐπὶ χώραν ἀποδημήσας μακρὰν Kal χειροπέδαις Kal ποδοκάκαις 
A Ν A Ν Ν Ν Ν ϑ A / Ν 
πᾶν τὸ σῶμα περιληφθεὶς καὶ πρὸς τὸν αὐτοῦ δεσπότην καὶ 
+ ϑ , Ν ϑ θ / “ Ν A ὃ ὃ ᾽ὔ 
ἄκων ἀνασωθείς τε καὶ ἀπαχθείς, ὅλον τὸ σῶμα διῳδηκώς, 
ὃ 4 A Ν ὃ Ν Ν 9 A ὃ θ ’ὔ no , 
υσπρόσιτος τῷ παντὶ διὰ τὴν ἐκ TOD διεφθορότος ἤδη σώματος 
Ν A 9 ’ὔ 9 ᾽7ὔ ε (θ ἈΝ Ν / 
Kal μυδῶντος ἀποφοράν. ἐκκεκυλισμένος ὁ λίθος περὶ τὸν τάφον 
ε , δ , , e , a , 
ὁ καλύψας τὸν Adlapov, ζοφώδης ὁ τάφος, ἐξ οὗπερ ἀρτίως 
> 7 ϑ ,ὔ ε Ν Ν 3 A 4 Ν 
ἀνέθορεν. 7. οὐ φέρουσιν οἱ μαθηταὶ τὴν ἐκ τοῦ τάφου καὶ 
A / 2 / ϑ , \ 3 , > / : 
τοῦ Λαζάρου ἐκπεμπομένην ὀδμήν, Tas ὀσφρήσεις ἐπέχουσι 
/ A 3 4 Ν ” 3 / / Ν 
θέλουσι τῷ ἀναστάντι τὰς ὄψεις ἐπιβάλλειν περιεργότερον, καὶ 
ϑ / ’ 34 7 ὃ Ν N93 ’ / ὃ τ 
ἀποστρέφονται ταύτας ἐξόπισθεν διὰ τὸ ἐκ τούτου βαρύοδμον 
/ Ν / Ν ’ ’ὔ Ν A 3 
θέλουσι διὰ χειλέων καὶ γλώσσης μεγαλύνειν τὸν τοῦτον ἐξανασ- 
/ Ν A 4 , , A 
τήσαντα, Kal τοῖς φάρεσιν ἐμφράττουσι τὰ στόματα ἑαυτῶν. 
’ὔ Ν ΄, A / Ν Ν Ν A 
βούλονται μακρὰν γενέσθαι τοῦ τόπου, καὶ TO καινὸν TOU 
(Η 55) θ , > 7 , Ν 3 a y/ 8 θά 
αὐματος ἐπέχει τούτους καὶ οὐκ ἀφίησι. 8. θάμβους 
Ν ε ϑ ’, , 3 , 3 A ¢ 
μεστοὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι, πλήρεις ἐκπλήξεως, ἐννοοῦντες, ὅπως 
¢ / 4 / no ὃ θ ’ aA ’ y 9 
ῥήματι μόνῳ τόν ἤδη διεφθορότα τοῦ μνήματος ἄρτιον ἐξαν- 
΄, ey / > xv ” » ε Ν > ΄ ε Ν 
ἔστησεν, ἡλίκος δ᾽ ἂν εἴη καθ᾽ ἕαυτους ἀναλογιζόμενοι ὃ τὰ 
A A {ἐν a Ss a 3 ,ὔ 
τοιαῦτα τερατουργῶν, ᾿ ὄντως οὗτός ἐστιν ἀληθῶς, λέγοντες, 
({ε Ν A 9 δὰ 9 7] Ν Ν Ν 9 θ Ν A 
Ο πρὶν τῷ “Adam ἐμπνεύσας ψυχὴν Kat πνοὴν ἐνθεὶς TH προ- 
4 3 Ν A / ς + Ν ’ὔ 39 
πάτορι, εἰ καὶ τῶν βλεφάρων ὡς ἄνθρωπος τὸ δάκρυον ἀπο- 
/ A Ν A / e ε / 
μόργνυσι: πῶς yap αὐτῷ καὶ θάνατος καὶ ἅδης ὑπήκουσεν 
” > Ν Ν Ν / ὃ A / Ν ’ὔ 
av, εἰ μὴ κατὰ τὸν προφήτην δοῦλα τούτῳ τὰ σύμπαντα 


, 3 
καθειστήκεισαν ; 


Ν 9% / Ν ’ὔ A 

XXVII. Tov οὖν ἀρτίως τὸν tetpanpepov ἀπολύοντα τῶν 

A / / A ¢ 4 ε A 

Tov θανάτου ἀλύτων δεσμῶν Opa μοι, θεατά, ὑπ᾽ ἀνόμων χειρῶν 
A , ’ A 

ws κακοῦργον συλλαμβανόμενον καὶ δεσμούμενον ἐν TH περὶ 


τὴν ἕω στοᾷ. 2 μὴ γοῦν κατὰ τοὺς τῶν μαθητῶν δειλαν- 
δρήσαντας καταλιπόντες μόνον ἐάσ[ωμεν] ἐπὶ τὸ ἑκούσιον 

5 After παράκλησιν B has καὶ ὅρα μοι τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν βασιλικὸν τὸ 
ἀνάστημα, περίλυπον, σύνδακρυν, οὐκ ἔκλυτον, ἀρχικόν: ἀναγνωσθῆ 
τοῦτο" the last two words indicate that the preceding sentence 
(καὶ ὅρα through ἀρχικόν) was supposed to be deleted and 
replaced by the following words, 6 δὲ σωτὴρ through ἐσχημάτισ- 
ται; the scribe, however, copied both phrases. 

“Expl. B fol. 40" inc. B fol. 11. 


° μόνον τὸ not certain because of damage from damp Β. 


XXVII 
* The corner of this page in B being torn, the ends of this 
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7 + “4 Ν Ν Ν » ὃ ’ 9 
πάθος ἤδη παραγινόμενον καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἔνεδραν ταύτην ἐμ- 
yy 4 A a 4 ε 4 
πίπτοντα], ἦνπερ ws ἐν ἀποκρύφῳ TH στοᾷ ταύτῃ οἱ παράνομοι 
Ν a U 4 / 
ἐτεκτήναντο [μετὰ] τὴν τοῦ Λαζάρου ἀνέγερσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφεψώμεθα 
΄ Ν / \ 9. A a A 2 5 / ὑλῇ ἡλλ᾽ 
τούτῳ μὴ μέχρι καὶ αὐτῆς [τῆς τοῦ] 2 ἀρχιερέως αὐλῆς, a 
Ν \ A A N 4 Ἁ Ν 4 
εἰ δυνατὸν καὶ αὐτῆς ἄχρι τῆς μετὰ TO πάθος Kal THY ἀνάστασιν 
A A Ν A Ν A / 
μετὰ τῶν φίλων αὐτοῦ καὶ μαθητῶν ἐπὶ τῷ τεσσαρακονταρίθμῳ 
A A A Ν / ν Ν A 
TOV ἡμερῶν συναναστροφῆς TE Kal συναυλίας, ἵνα καὶ λογικῶς 
A A A Ν 7ὔ] ως ΝΥ 
συνεστιαθῶμεν αὐτῷ, κατανοοῦντες αὐτὸν τρόπον ἕτερον ἢ 
/ εἰ A / / A A 
τοπρότερον, ὅτε Kal ζῶν ἐτύγχανεν ἐν σαρκί, μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν 
ϑ A / ε ἍἋ Ν Ν A 9 7 ὔ δ 
αὐτοῦ συνεσθίοντα, ὡς ἂν διὰ ταυτησὶ τῆς ἀκολουθήσεως τε καὶ 
/ A 4 Ν A A A / 
συναυλίας appaBavas λάβοιμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς τῆς ἐν TH βασιλείᾳ 
A Ν A Ν A WA + 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ μετὰ τῶν ἐξ ὅλης ἀκολουθησάντων (H 56) 
A A Ν / 4 / / 
αὐτῷ ψυχῆς τε Kal προαιρέσεως καθ᾽ ἕτερον τρόπον καινότερον 
ϑ 4 Ν Ν ϑ 4 
εὐφροσύνης τὲ Kal ἀγαλλιάσεως. 
/ 9 / A \ 7 δὴ Ν a 
3. ᾿Αλλὰ γάρ, ὦ φθόνε, κακοῦ παντὸς ἀρχηγέ, Os κἀπὶ τοῖς 
> ΄ «ὔ ,ὔ 3 Ν Ν A 9 ,ὕ 
ἀψαύστοις ῥίπτεις βάσκανον ὀφθαλμὸν καὶ τῶν ἀνεφίκτων 
A / A Ν / / 
κατατολμᾷς, θανάτῳ περιβαλεῖν τὸν ἀθάνατον μηχανώμενος, τις 
a e 4 3 Ν ω ε A A 
οὗτος ὁ σύμμικτος ὄχλος Kal ἄτακτος, ὃ Tapa σοῦ τανῦν 
Ν - / a / 
συγκροτηθεὶς Kat’ αὐτοῦ; 4. τίνες οὗτοι οἱ σκότους ἄξιοι 
A A \ A / / 
λαμπαδοῦχοι, of κατὰ τοῦ φωτὸς τοῦ κόσμου φόνιον πνέοντες 
A “ ᾽ὔ e aA A ἐν ᾽ὔ ᾽ὔ Ν A 
πῦρ; τίνες οἱ ταῖν χεροῖν τὰ ῥόπαλα φέροντες κατὰ TOU ἐν 
Ἁ A \ 9 ᾽ ε A 9 7 A 3 , 
χειρὶ κραταιᾷ Kat ἐν βραχίονι ὑψηλῷ ἐκ μέσου τῶν Αἰγυπτίων 
3 / Ν ϑ 7Ὰ ὁ ,ὔ ς Ν, ε , 3 A 
ἐξαγαγόντος τὸν Ἰσραήλ; τίνες of Tas ῥομφαίας ἐκσπῶντες 
Ν - XN / ‘ ¢€ / , A A / 
κατὰ τοῦ τὴν φλογίνην ῥομφαίαν φύλακα τῶν TOU παραδείσου 
A , 5 / Ν ’ὔ A / ‘ 
πυλῶν ἐπιστήσαντος ; τίνες οἱ TA δόρατα ταῦτα προφέροντες ; 
’ὔ ε Ν / 4 e / 
τίς 0 λοχαγὸς τούτων; Tis ὁ ταξίαρχος; Kal ws ἐπὶ τίνα 
A a N95 / 9 / . Ν Ν > ϑ 
φονῶντες οὗτοι καὶ ἀπηγριωμένοι ἐξήλθοσαν; μὴ γὰρ οὐ καθ 
ε | 3 A ε - / Ν ’ὔ / Ν 
ἡμέραν ὧν ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ παρρησίᾳ τὸν λόγον λελάληκε πρὸς 
> Pe oc 5 Ν ’ὔ Ν / Ν Ν A A 
αὐτοὺς; ὅ. μὴ κρύφα τινὶ διειλέχθη κατὰ παντὸς τοῦ τῶν 
T ὃ , 26 , . 9 , A ἢ 2A \ 
ovdaiwy ἐθνους σκεπτόμενος; ἵνα Ti γοῦν ws ἐπὶ λῃστὴν 
3 A Ν A A Ν A / e A ’ Ν 
ἐξελθεῖν τὸν τῶν ψυχῶν καὶ τῶν σωμάτων ἡμῶν φύλακα τοὺς 
ε \ A / A “ Ν / 
ὕπο σοῦ κατεχομένους φονῶντας οὕτως Kal ἀπηγριωμένους 
54 ἔ , , \ 94 \ , > OA 
ἐξώπλισας ; 6. θέα μοι τοίνυν καὶ αὐτὸς μετὰ πάντων, εἰ μὴ 
Ν ϑ Ν \ 3 Ν ε Ν A Ν 
καὶ αὐτοὺς τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐν σοὶ ἰώδους πάθους 
9 4 Ν \ ϑ A 7 aA aA \ 9 Ν 
ἐσκότωσαι, τὸν γλυκὺν Ἰησοῦν μέσον τῶν θηριῶδες καὶ ἰταμὸν 
> 3 Ν V4 7ὔ / cy A 
εἰς GUTOV EVOPWVTWY ὡς ἀρνίον ἱστάμενον ἄκακον, Kal τὴν αὐτοῦ 
“4 / \ / 4 
πραότητα καταιδέσθητι, Kal ἀμφοτέραις περιπλεκόμενον (Η 57) 
A Ν ε \ A / N A A A 
ταῖς χερσὶν ὑπὸ τοῦ προδότου καὶ μαθητοῦ Kal τῷ τῆς προδοσίας 
/ , A A / 
συμβόλῳ φιλήματι ταῖς τῶν ἀπαξόντων χερσὶν ἐντιθέμενον. 
7 Ὁ“ A 5 4 Ν θ Ν > oN Ν ὃ ὃ ’ὔ 4 
- Opa πὼς ὁρομαίως τὸν μαθητὴν ἐπὶ τὸν διδάσκαλον φθάνειν 
/ 3 A / 
κατήπειξας οὐκ ἀκροκνεφῆ ἥ τινα ἀλλ᾽ ἕσπερόν τε καὶ [νύ] κτε- 
4 Ν 7 Ν \ aA / 9 A Ν lA 
pov, TOV πάντα TOV πρὸ τοῦ χρόνον ἀδηφαγοῦντα καὶ βαθύ τι 
«ὔ \ Ν 4 Ν 
ῥέγχοντα καὶ [ἐγ] γὺς ἀδιύπνιστον καὶ μηδ᾽ εἰς ἀνατέλλοντά 
“ay 3 ὃ ὃ 4 6 2 \ 9 ὃ / 6 Ν Ν 
ποτε ἥλιον ὄμμα δεδυνημένον © ἐγρηγορὸς ἐπιδείκνυσθαι καὶ παρὰ 
A Ν \ / Ν A 
τοῦτο Kal TO γλωσσόκομον πρὸς τοῦ διδασκάλου πεπιστευμένον, 
5" ΓΤ / Ν A 4 4 
ly ἔσται τούτῳ τὰ τῆς κακίας ἀναπολόγητα. 8. προσέρχεται 
A / ε / 3 A aA A 
τῷ διδασκάλῳ ὃ μαθητής, οὐ μαθεῖν τι ἴ ζητῶν ἐξ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ 
/ \ 4 A 
παραλογίσασθαι τὸν διδάσκαλον: προσωπεῖον μαθητείας ἐν- 
ὃ ΄ λλ᾽ 3 / Ν ὃ / \ 3 / A 
ὕεται, a ἀπάτης Kal δόλου μεστὸν ἀπογυμνουμένου τοῦ 





and the following three lines are missing and are restored by 
Helis. 

* B fol. 15. 

> ἀκροκνεφῆ Heis, ἀκροκνεφνῇ B. 

* The corner of this page in B being torn, the ends of this and 
the following line are missing and are restored by Heis. 

δ und’ Heis, μὴ δ’ B. 

°B fol. 2°. 

"7 Heis, τί B. 
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Ν μι , ε ’, 
δράματος ἀποδείκνυσιν. 9. ἡ γὰρ ἔνεδρα προφανής, ὁ λόχος 
A / Ν Ν / ε - 
πᾶσιν ἀρίδηλος, μακρόθυμος ἐπὶ τὸν σφαγέα 6 θανατοῦν δεδυνη- 
/ Ν Ν Ν ε A 
μένος ὡς κύριος, εὐσυμπάθητος ἐπὶ τὸν φονουργὸν ὃ Cwoyoveiv. 
A / A Ν / 3 / Ν 
δίδωσι τῷ ἀποφιλιωθέντι φιληθῆναι τὴν παρειάν, ἐκτείνει τὰ 
\ A / 4 
χείλη πρὸς ἀσπασμὸν τοῦ χείλη δόλια (H 58) κροτήσαντος 
A [ A 3 , / Ν a 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ Kal τὸ ᾿ἑταῖρε᾿ τούτῳ προσφθέγγεται, Tas χεῖρας 
- Ν A A / Ν A 
dmAot πρὸς ἀγκαλισμὸν τοῦ Tas χεῖρας ἁπλώσαντος ἐπὶ TO 
a Ν A / 3 4 ε ’ ϑ ὃ ᾽ὔ ὃ 
λαβεῖν τὰ τῆς προδοσίας ἀργύρια. ὡσπερεί τι ἀνδράποδον 
A a ¢ A , aA 
ἕλκεται ὁ τὸν ᾿Αδὰμ τῆς τοῦ ἄδου πικρᾶς δουλείας ἐλευθερῶν, 
ὦ ϑ ’ὔ IQN ᾽ὔ 
ὠθισμοὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ ἀντωθισμοί, 6 δ᾽ οὐκ ἐρίζει οὐδὲ κραυγάζει, 
3 3 ε 3 / + ΕΝ Ν Ν ε 95. AN \ ε 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀρνίον ἀκακον ἄγεται πρὸς σφαγὴν ὁ αὑτὸς καὶ ὡς 
ἈΝ / 
ποιμὴν πατασσόμενος. 
/ A Ν A / ε a 3s oA ὃ 
10. Τί γοῦν πρὸς ταῦτα Πέτρος ὁ συναποθανεῖν αὐτῷ διο- 
/ \ A. Ν, ε Ν A ὃ ὃ / A nv 
μοσάμενος πρὸ μικροῦ; τὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διδασκάλου τοῦτον ζῆλον 
A A ᾽ὔ a Ν Ν, ε A 
ζηλοῖ καὶ τὴν μάχαιραν τῆς θήκης ἐκσπᾷ Kal TO ὡς κακῶς 
A A A / / A 
ὑπακοῦσαν ὠτίον κατὰ τῆς δεσποτικῆς ἐπιθέσεως ἐκκόπτει TOD 
΄, , , \ oo» N \ : , 
δούλου ---- Μάλχος τούτῳ τὸ ὄνομα ---- καὶ τὸ αἷμα καταρρέον 
A A / A \ 4 
εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς τομῆς. 11. od λανθάνει τοῦτο τὸν ἀλάθητον 
A / Ν / \ 
ὀφθαλμόν, od διαδιδράσκει τοῦ Πέτρου τὸ μισοπόνηρον’ ἐπὶ 
4 N / Ἁ 4 > , / 
τούτῳ yap Πέτρος τὴν μάχαιραν οἶμαι φοινίξαι κατέσπευσεν, 
A , A ε ϑ / 
ws av ἐξ ἔργων δείξῃ τῷ ταγματάρχῃ Χριστῷ, ws ov φυγοπόλεμος 
/ \ 9 / \ Ν 
οὐδὲ ῥίψασπις. 12. φθάνει πρὸς ὦτα κυρίου ἡ Μαλχικὴ οἰμωγὴ 
AN 4 Ἂς 9 \ ς A 3 ’ὔ 14 θ A 
καὶ προφθάνει τὴν οἰμωγὴν ἡ τοῦ αὐτοελέου συμπάθεια. θρηνεῖ 
A A A A 4 
Μάλχος ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ ὠτὸς ἐκκοπῇ, καὶ ἡ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀποκαταστάσει 
Ν / 4 Ν , 13 Ν > oN 2 δ 
χαρὰ προφθάνει τούτου τὸν κοπετόν. . μελισμὸς ὠτὸς ἐπὶ 
8 


4 \ Ν a ᾽ὔ ,ὔ N A 
Μάλχῳ καὶ μελησμὸς ἐξ ἀλύξεως Πέτρῳ, μήπω ὃ καὶ φωραθῇ-" 
7 7 A A v4 4 \ A 
δάκρυα πένθους τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν καταρρέειν ἀπάρχεται Kal χαρᾶς 
3 ὔ 4 3 7 A Ν 9 Ν \ 
ἀπομόργνυσι δάκρυα. 14. od φθάνει κρατῆσαι τὸ ἐκκοπὲν καὶ 
Ν id e / a A e A Ν 
τὸ ὠτίον ὡς τοπρότερον ὃ ὑγιές. αἷμα καταρρεῦσαν ὁρᾷ, καὶ 

a Ν 4 Ἁ A Ἀ 7 A Ν \ 
τὴν ἐξ ἧς τὸ αἷμα τομὴν γνῶναι τὸ παράπαν ἀδυνατεῖ: τὸ μὲν 
a 7] A A ΝΥ A 4 
yap aia γνώρισμα τῆς τομῆς, ἡ δὲ τοῦ ἐκκοπέντος ἀπο- 
, Ν , e A A 
κατάστασις παρακρούεται τὴν (H 59) τομήν. ὁμολογεῖ δοῦλος 
, a € 9 7 e 3 ᾽ὔ 7 
θεόν, ὃν ὡς ἀντίθεον οἱ ἀνελευθερογνώμονες συλλαμβάνουσιν, 
ὑπ᾽ ἐλευθέ ἢ γλώ λύ ὃ D Ἄ σχοντο 
ὑπ᾽ ἐλευθέρᾳ τῇ γλώττῃ μεγαλύνει τὸ τοῦ κακῶς πάσχοντος 
\ aA A A 
ὕπο TOV καλῶς παθόντων ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀνεξίκακον. 


, Ν χὰ 9 A , ς A e ᾽ὔ ε 
XXVIII. Μέχρι μέν οὖν ἐνταῦθα χαρίεις ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος ὡς 
A A 7 N A A 4 , 
διὰ τῆς τῶν θαυμάτων καὶ τερατουργιῶν τοῦ πάντα δεδυνημένου 
A ς A / [2 ΝΥ ᾽ὔ ε , ε A \ 3 
σωτῆρος ἡμῶν λείας Gua καὶ χαριεστάτης ὁδεύων ὁδοῦ, τὸ ὃ 
ϑ aA 1 ’ ’ A 3 ’ὔ’ aA Ν ’ὔ 
ἀποτοῦδε  περίλυπός τε τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις φανεῖται καὶ μέλανα 
a 9 ᾽ὔ ε ὔ Ν , aA Ἁ Ἁ 
οἷον ἐνδεδυμένος ἱμάτια, καὶ σχολαιοτέρῳ βαδιεῖται ποδὶ διὰ 
\ aA , \ Ἁ 3 » 7] 4 
TO TOU διηγήματος ἀτερπὲς καὶ ὡς ἄν τις εἴποι ἐπιθανάτιόν τε 
\ , A N , A A , 
kat ἐπιτάφιον. 2. ἀλλὰ μὴ καταπέσῃ τις τῶν τῷ λόγῳ ἐφεπο- 
, δ A A N A ,ὔ ϑ Ν Q V4 
μένων τὰ τοιαῦτα νῦν πρὸς ἡμῶν ἀκροώμενος" οὐδὲ γὰρ μέχρι 
A Ν VA A e / 4 3 7 
πολλοῦ τὴν τοιαύτην τεμεῖν O λόγος ἀνάσχηται οὐδ᾽ ἐπιχρονήσει 
A ᾽ὔ 99 9 95 ¢ A Ν ᾽ὔ 9 ᾽ὔ A ’ὔ 
τῷ διηγήματι οὐδ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ τὸ ξύμπαν ἐξείποι τοῦ κατενώπιον 
, , NX Ἁ a , 9 ΝῊ A v4 
δράματος. 3. συγκαλέσει δὲ καὶ οὗτος θρηνούσας ἐπὶ τῷ πάθει, 
aA A Ἁ , δ , a , aA X\ 
μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ πορεύσεται πρὸς αὐτάς, al κατέναντι τοῦ κατὰ 
7 aA 7 , ᾽ὔ A 
διάμετρον ἡμῖν τάφου καθήμεναι καταφαίνονται, θρηνοῦσαι 
2 Ν A \ N A A 7 Ν 
οἶμαι τὸν κείμενον ἐν αὐτῷ 2 ἢ καὶ θεωροῦσαι, ποῦ τίθεται τὸ 





ὃ The punctuation is that of B; Heis suggests ἀλύξεως, Πέτρῷ 


μήπω. 
°B fol. 2”. 


XXVIII 
* τὸ δ᾽ ἀποτοῦδε Heis, 10d’ ἀποτοῦδε B. 
"αὐτῷ Heis, αὐταῖς B. 
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A Aa 3 A XN ¢ Ν / / + A 
σῶμα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ. 4. καὶ ὁ μὲν λόγος πτερόεις ὦν τις θᾶττον 
Ἃ ΄ ΄ μέ / / ” Ν ‘ 
ἢ Xoyos, — βραδύτερος ἕτερος λόγος λόγου, ἔστι γὰρ καὶ 

4 4 / a 
λόγου λόγος ὀξυπετέστερος, --- ἤδη (H 60) γοῦν καὶ ἀφίκετο 

Ν 7 A \ A / 4 Ἁ 
πρὸς αὐτάς. ὅ. πορευθῶμεν δὲ καὶ ἡμεῖς τούτου κατ᾽ ἴχνια καὶ 

A ’ὔ ὰ Ν Ν ε / 9 A 
τῆς ἐκείνου πρὸς αὐτὰς ὁμιλίας ἀκροασώμεθα, ἵνα γνῶμεν, τίνα 

\ 4 \ Ν / \ 7 4 ε Ν 
καὶ κλαίουσι καὶ διὰ τίνα τὴν καρδίαν συνθρύπτονται, ὑπὲρ 

’ὔ \ Ν A A A 
τίνος τὰς παρείας Tals ἀμυχαῖς ov προσποιήτως οὐδὲ μισθοῦ 

¢ a A / Ν 4 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς καταξαίνουσι, διὰ τίνα τὰ σπλάγχνα 
/ Ν / Ν Α / A 3 A 
συγκόπτονται, διὰ τίνα κρουνηδὸν τὰ δάκρυα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
7 ἰχέ 4 / 4 4 
καταχέουσιν, ὁτου χάριν συμπεπτωκότα ταύταις τὰ πρόσωπα 

δ A \ δ \ , ν 3 A \ > 
καὶ κατηφῆ Kal oTvyva Kat περίλυπα. 6. διὰ ὅ ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
ε ’ὔὕ θ 7 3, / Ss Ν \ 4 ε A 9 ϑ ϑ 
ὁ λόγος φθάσας ἤρετο ταύτας οἶμαι καὶ πρὸ * ἡμῶν, αἵ δ᾽ οὐ 

/ 3 4 A A Ν A 4 
μόνον οὐδ᾽ ἀπόκρισιν δοῦναι τῷ τὴν πεῦσιν προσαγαγόντι 

4 ϑ oh / A 
βεβούληνται ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐπαΐειν ἐθέλουσι, νενικημέναι TH συμ- 
A \ ¢ Ν A ε XN A / / \ Ν 
φορᾷ καὶ ὁλον τὸν νοῦν ὑπὸ τοῦ πάθους σεσυλημέναι καὶ πρὸς 

953.ϑΝ. Ν ᾽ὔ Ν / ε A 3 / / Ἁ ϑ 
αὑτὸν μόνον τὸν τάφον ὁλοσχερῶς ἀποβλέπουσαί τε καὶ ἀνα- 

’ὔ > ΙΝ 7 A A 
πόσπαστα. 7%. οἶμαι δὲ ταύτας τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ πάσχειν Kal δρᾶν 
ὃ Ν Ν Ν Ν 7 θέ ε ΝΟΥ θ 93 0 6 

a TOV κατὰ TOV προφήτην γενηθέντα ὡσεὶ ἄνθρωπον ἀβοήθητον 

3 A A ε \ / ry 7 \ » N , 
κἂν τοῖς νεκροῖς ws θεὸν λογισθέντα ἐλεύθερον, τὸν ἐμὸν δεσπότην 

Ν / A Ν Ν \ 4 A A 
καὶ κύριον Ἰησοῦν, τὸ γλυκὺ καὶ ταύταις Kal πᾶσι καὶ πρᾶγμα 
καὶ ὄνομα. 

2 +f 7 e \ , \ ” , \ 
8. Αὐτή δεῖ ἡ Μαγδαληνὴ Μαρία καὶ ἡ ἄλλη Μαρία, ἣν 
ν 7 > Ν Ά age \ , A , 
καὶ λόγος οἶμαι τὴν τοῦ Κλοπᾶ," ὅρα δὲ ταύτας, πῶς πράγματα 
/ 4 Ν / Ν A Ν Ν. 
παρέχειν ταῦταις τὸν λόγον διὰ τῆς πρὸς αὐτὰς μὴ ἀνασχόμεναι 
, A A 4 Ν Ν A 
TEVTEWS, ἀναστᾶσαι τοῦ τόπου πρὸς TO μνῆμα πορεύονται, 
Ν / a / \ A A A “A 
τυχὸν μύροις ἀλεῖψαι σπεύδουσαι TO σῶμα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ Kal τῶν 
4 / \ A / A / \ Ν A 
φυλάκων λάθρα τὸ σῶμα κλέψαι τοῦ τάφου Kal πρὸς τὰ ἑαυτῶν 
a / a Ν 
ἀγαγεῖν. 9. ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀτελεύτητον αὐταῖς ἀπαντήσει τὸ βούλευμα. 
+ Ν e / 4 4 \ 
οὔτε γὰρ ὁ λόγος (H 61) ἀπολειφθήσεται τούτων, εἰ καὶ πρὸς 
Ν 4 , > A ε / A / 
τὰ πέρα Ταδείρων αὐταῖς ὃ δρόμος παραταθῇ, ἐφέψεται δὲ μάλα 
Ν / 3 a Ν \ \ A 

κατὰ πόδας αὐταῖς, καὶ τὸ προσδοκηθὲν χρισθῆναι μύροις ἢ Kal 
ϑ ϑ aA A A A A aA 

παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀρθῆναι σῶμα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἐν τῷ τάφῳ παραμένον 

3 ε θή 3, θ θέ “Ἃ Ν 4 Ν “- 
οὐχ εὑρεθήσεται, ὀρθρου βαθέος ἢ καὶ μεσούσης νυκτὸς τοῦ 

/ 2 Ν ὃ Ν Ν 2 3 A 95 ¢ / 3 / 
τάφου ἐξαναστὰν διὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν ἀχωρίστως 
9 A / \ A A \ A 
ἐνοικοῦσαν ζωήν, τὸν τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ πατρὸς λόγον καὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ 

’ \ 4 
σοφίαν καὶ δύναμιν. 
,ὕ ao” \ A ,ὕ 3 A 
10. Φθάνουσιν οὖν ἤδη ἐπὶ τὸν τάφον ἄτερ βοῆς καὶ κτύπου 

Ν θ 50 A 3 Ν ε a a \ A A 
kat θορυβώδους κραυγῆς. οὐ yap ὁποῖα φιλεῖ πρὸς τῶν τοῖς 

“- 4 > 4 4 4 A Ν a 
τῶν φιλτάτων ἐγγιζόντων πράττεσθαι τάφοις δρῶσι καὶ αὗται 

A 3 ” 4 \ “4 Ν 
τανῦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐντρομοί τε καὶ ἔμφοβοι, ἐπτοημέναι τοὺς φύλακας, 
ϑ / / \ \ \ A 
ἀσθμαίνουσαί τε συχνὰ καὶ τὸν θρῆνον ἐπέχουσαι, ὡς ἂν μὴ 

A / 4 “4 A 

τοῖς φυλάσσουσι κατάφωροι γένωνται καὶ εἰς παγίδα τῶν 

4 4 , A A 

ἐνεδρευόντων ἐμπέσωσι. 11. σύννουν αὐταῖς τὸ τοῦ προσώπου 
/ \ Ν Ν a A 

κατάστημα, διαλογισμοὶ yap ἐπὶ ταῖς καρδίαις αὐτῶν dva- 
’ὔ , 4 \ / A A 

βαίνουσι, τίς ταύταις τὸν λίθον ἐκ τῆς τοῦ μνημείου θύρας 

ϑ / A Or » V4 A 

ἀποκυλίσειε, πῶς TOUPYOV ἄγνωστον γένηται, πῶς ἀψοφητὶ τοὺς 

4 ᾽ὔ A \ A /, A A 
φύλακας παραδράμωσι, πῶς TO τοῦ κειμένου σῶμα τοῖς μετὰ 

“- ᾽ὔ 7] \ A Ν > 
χεῖρας μύροις μυρίσουσι. 12. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν οὖν Kal τὰ τούτοις 

, δ A , 3 a 4 ¥ δ \ A 
κατάλληλα κατὰ νοῦν λογιζξομέναις αὐταῖς ἦν dpa Kal τὸ τῶν 
> A A Ν - A zd Ν \ 
ὀφθαλμῶν νεῦμα πρὸς γῆν ἀφορῶν, ὅτι καὶ τὸ ὅλον γήινοι καὶ 
9 θ , ς \ nm \ δὴ 3 , , 
ἄνθρωπινοι οἱ κατὰ νοῦν Kal καρδίαν ἀναβαίνοντες διαλογισμοί, 





* διὰ added above line by first hand B. 
* πρὸ Heis, πρὸς B. 

° οὐδ᾽ added above line by first hand B. 
*B fol. 3°. 

"Se Heis, τε B. 

* κλωπᾶ corrected to κλοπᾶ Β. 
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3 \ / Ν Ν Ν A 4 4 éo δύ 

ἐπεὶ δέ ποτε καὶ πρὸς τὸ τοῦ κειμένου ταύτας ἔδει παντοδύναμον 

A ΄ Ν 3 Ν γ Ν 3 Ν 3 
ἀπιδεῖν, ἀνανεύουσί τε TO ὄμμα Kal οἷον πρὸς οὐρανὸν ἀνα- 
Ν A A ε ε / a 
βλέπουσι. 18. καὶ τὰ μὲν πρῶτα θεωροῦσιν, ws 6 λίθος ἐκ τοῦ 

i“ 3 4 > 3 θ , 4 ὃ / δὲ θ 4 
τάφου ἀποκεκύλισται οὐκ ἀνθρωπίνῃ χειρί, δυνάμει δὲ θειοτέρᾳ 
“a A , , A ΑἉ 7 33 
τῇ καὶ τῷ λίθῳ ἐπικαθημένῃ, τῇ καὶ καταπτάσῃ (H 62) ἐξ 


- i“ 
° σωτῆρος ἀνάστασιν 


3 - Ν Ν / Ν ἈΝ A 
οὐρανοῦ καὶ τὸν λίθον μετὰ τὴν τοῦ 
> ΄ A / Ν δὲ Ν \ ” xr 6 A 
ἀποκυλισάσῃ TOU μνήματος, μετὰ δὲ Kal TOV ἄγγελον καθαρῶς 

A A Ν , 2 oN 

ἐφιζημένον τῷ λίθῳ τοῦ μνήματος. 14. καὶ πάλιν ἐπ’ αὐτὰς 
A / / \ XN 
φόβος καὶ τρόμος τοῦ προσδοκωμένου μείζων Kal ἔκστασις διὰ 

Ν A 3 A 9. 7 \ Ν ’ὔ / Ν 
τὸ τῆς ἀγγελικῆς ἰδέας καταπληκτικὸν καὶ φρίκης γέμον καὶ 


ἔξαλλον. 


- > Ν [4 / Ν Ν 
ὀφθαλμῶν ὡς ἐκ κρήνης ἀψοφητὶ καταρρέοντα δάκρυα καὶ πρὸς 


δ 9 A ἈΝ ϑ A Ν. ΑἉ aA 
15. καὶ ἀπολιθοῦνται μὲν αὐταῖς παρευθὺ τὰ τῶν 


3 7 3 ’ὔ Α N 9 3 / A , » 
ἀνάρρουν ἀποβιάζονται, καὶ τὴν εἰς τοὐπίσω τραπῆναι Kal ἄλλην 
Ν A A \ Ν ε a 
εἰ δυνατὸν βαδίσαι διανοοῦνται, ἠρεμοῦντες δὲ Kal οἱ ταχεῖς 
A A / / Ν 4 
τοπρότερον πόδες τῶν γυναικῶν, ἀμετακίνητοί τε Kal στάσιμοι, 
ε a A ε 4 > Ἃ Ν Ν / 3 θύ 16 ε 
ὁποῖοι τῶν ἱσταμένων εἰσὶ κατὰ τὸ λόγιον ἐν εὐθύτητι. 16, ὡς 
, , , δ , 4 , 
ἀνδριάντες γὰρ αἱ μυροφόροι ξύλινοί τε καὶ λίθινοι, ὠχρά τε 
\ Ν Ν A ’ 3 ᾽ὔ 3 ’ὔ A 
πολλὴ περὶ τὴν τῶν προσώπων ἐπεκάθισεν ἐπιφάνειαν, τῆς 
A Ν Ν A , 
aipatnpas ἐρυθρότητος περὶ τὴν πρωτοπαθοῦσαν ἀποδραμούσης 
᾽ὔ ‘4 Ν > \ 4 Ν 
καρδίαν καὶ ταύτῃ χαριζομένης τὸ εὔθυμον καὶ ζωτικόν τε καὶ 


17. εἶδον 


A \ \ / 
yap τὸν ἄγγελον αἱ γυναῖκες καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπερεύγεσθαι 1 


ἀσφαλὲς διὰ τῆς περικύκλῳ ταύτης παρεμβολῆς. 


” 4 \ » \ δ δ δ \ = 
ἤρξαντο" εἶδον τὸν ἄγγελον Kal TO περὶ THY ψυχὴν πνεῦμα 
\ N PY) 9 a 3 δ " N . ες 
πρὸς τὴν ἔξοδον ἀφορᾷ' εἶδον τὸν ἄγγελον καὶ κινεῖται μὲν ἡ 
, Ν ᾽ὔ Ν 
καρδία, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαλλιάσεως κίνησιν ἀλλὰ τρομεράν τινα καὶ 
“a Ν Ν , 4 
ἀήθη καὶ συμπίπτουσαν ἑαυτῇ Kal TO παράπαν ἐκλείπουσαν" 
A Ν 4 > A A Ν A 
κατακλῶνται δὲ καὶ ot πόδες ἤδη τῶν θρηνουσῶν Kal πτῶμα 
4 aA / Ν Ν ’ὔ A ΄ 
κινδυνεύουσιν ὁρᾶσθαι ἐλεεινόν, περὶ τὴν καρδίαν τοῦ αἵματος 
᾽ὔ ᾽  ε ᾽ὔ a 
συνιζήσαντος. 18. ἀλλ᾽ ἀναψύχει ταύτας ὁ ὁραθείς, ἀναζωοῖ τε 
A A / A A 
καὶ ἀναρρώννυσι, διὰ τοῦ τῆς ἀναστάσεως εὐαγγελισμοῦ τῆς 
- ¢ / A A Ν A 
καταπτώσεως ἀνιστᾷ. ‘Th μετὰ νεκρῶν θρηνοῦσαι τὸν ζῶντα 
A 3 ¢ A , Ν ᾽ὔ < 
ζητεῖτε; ᾿ φησίν, ᾿ἵνα τί μετὰ τῶν κειμένων τὸν ἀναστάντα ; 
“a A A 7 ’ὔ ’ὔ 
ἵνα τί μετὰ τῶν (Η 63) τοῖς τοῦ ἅδου κατεχομένων ἀλύτοις 
A Ν ’ὔὕ 9 A J 3 4 “ 9 A 
δεσμοῖς τὸν μόνον ἐν νεκροῖς λογισθέντα ἐλεύθερον; ἀληθῶς 
ςε͵ 7 ry 00 , e / > ἢ > / 19 
ἡ πάντων ἀνεζωώθη ζωή, ἡ πάντων ἀνέστη ἀνάστασις. 19. pap- 


, \ 
τύριον μοὶ ** 


A , A A R A 
Tov λόγου αἱ λυθεῖσαι σφραγῖδες αὗται τοῦ 
’ Ἁ ς aA ? Ἁ A Ὁ 9 ’ \ 
μνήματος Kat ἡ τῶν κλείθρων καὶ τῶν ἥλων ἐκκοπὴ τε καὶ 
A 4 N a 4 A 4 
EKKpOUGLS, ἡ τοῦ σουδαρίου Kal τῶν ὀθονίων ἐν τῷ τάφῳ παρα- 
’ ς A 3 , 4 θ 4 X23 ’ὔΨ 
μονὴ, 7 τῶν ἀφυλάκτως φυλασσόντων ανατηρὰ τις καὶ ἀνέγερτος 
- 3 ᾽ὔ a δι 3 A Ν ld A 4 3 
οἷον ἀφύπνωσις, ἣν ἔπαθον ἐν τῷ τὸν λίθον τοῦ τάφου ἀπο- 
’ ’ὔὕ A ? Ν A 
κυλίεσθαι, κατασεισθέντες 12 ἐκ τοῦ φόβου τὸν νοῦν. 20. κατα- 
A Ν \ > Ἁ “- ε 9 ’ὔ 7 9 ’ὔ 13 
νοεῖτε δὲ καὶ αὐτοὺς πῶς ὡς ἐμβρόντητοί τινες ἐγεγόνεισαν, 
oY” A f 4 \ » 
ws ὕπνῳ TO φόβῳ κατασχεθέντες Kai ἄλλος ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον ὡς ἔτυχε 
7 ’ὔ / Ν A A 7ὔ 
κείμενος καταφερόμενὸς τε πρὸς γῆν, καρηβαριῶντές τινες καὶ 
N Ν ᾽ὔ A » e 7 
νωθροὶ ** καὶ καταρρᾳστωνούμενοι δοκοῦντες εἶναι καὶ ὑυπνηλοί. 
’ὔ \ \ “a 3 ’ Ν aA A A 
Q1. πάντα yap τὰ τῶν αἰσθήσεων Kal τῶν ἐνεργειῶν αὐτοῖς 
ΕῚ / ς Ν Ν ¢ 3 ᾽ὔ ¢7 , ν > 5. N 
Gepya* οἱ μὲν yap ws ἐκτάδην ῥέγχοντες φαίνονται, οἵ δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
N 7 ΝΥ \ N ’ 3, 
τοὺς σφετέρους καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἀλλήλων ὥμους τὰς κεφαλὰς 
7 ς Ἁ A A ᾽ A Νὴ 
ἀνακλίνουσιν, οἱ δὲ χεῖρας καὶ γόνατα συμπιλοῦσι πρὸς ἑαυτὰ 
Ν Ἁ ’ὔ Ἁ Ἁ ’ὔ 7 Α 
καὶ τὰς σιαγόνας ἐπὶ τὰς παλάμας στηρίζουσιν, οὐ τὴν μετρίαν 





°B fol. 35. 

*° ἀπερεύγεσθαι Heis, ἀπερρεύγεσθαι B. 

11 wot added above line by first hand B. 

5 κατασεισθέντες (adopted by Heis) corrected to κατασεισθέν- 
των by first hand B. 

15 ἐγεγόνεισαν Heis, ἐγεγόνασιν B. 


** B fol. 4°. 
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Ν - 7 Ν A A 
συμπτυχὴν τοῖς βλεφάροις Kat τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἀβλεψίαν διὰ 
A 3 A 3 / 9 > 3 \ XN A > 
τῆς ἀνοχῆς ἐπισοφιζόμενοι. 22. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὺς μὲν οὕτως ἐν- 
A / \ 4 A A 
ταυθοῖ καθεύδοντας ἐγγὺς ἀδιύπνιστον αὐτοῦ που καταλιποῦσαι 
\ 4 \ Ν 9 4 / \ Ν Ἁ 
ταχὺ πορεύθητε πρὸς τοὺς ἀναστάντος φίλους καὶ μαθητὰς καὶ 
\ \ 7 \ Ν 
μετὰ τὸ τὴν ἀνάστασιν τούτοις εὐαγγελίσασθαι 15 πρὸς τὴν 
A A «ἂ A A 
Γαλιλαίαν ἐκδραμεῖν αὐτοῖς παραγγείλατε, ws ἂν ἐκεῖσε τοῦτον 
3 
θεάσωνται. 
23. Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ταῖς γυναιξὶν ὁ ἄγγελος προσεφώνησεν. 
ε 4 7 / a aA “a 
ὃ δ᾽ ἡμέτερος λόγος περιεργότερον ὧδε 15 κἀκεῖσε περισκοπῶν 
Ν , Ν > \ ε μὴ 5 α \ A ‘ 
καὶ περιβλεπόμενος καὶ αὐτὸν ws ἔστιν ἰδεῖν τὸν ταῦτα χειρὶ 


17 Ν Ν Ν 3 
περὶ τὸν δεσποτικὸν ὄρθιον παρισ- 


a ε a , 
TH ἑαυτοῦ ζωγραφήσαντα, 
, , ε ΕΣ ͵ὔ 7 7 
τάμενον (Η 64) τάφον ὡς αγρυπνὸν τινα φύλακα κατενόησε, 
Ν 9 / \ Ν A y ϑ / 3 “ 
στολὴν ἐκείνην καὶ τὴν πᾶσαν ἄλλην ἠμφιεσμένον ἀναβολήν, 
ea Ν A \ A 7 \ , Ν - 
ἣν καὶ ζῶν καὶ ταῦτα γράφων καὶ μετὰ πάντων καὶ ἑαυτοῦ 
, ΕΙΣ , , A N N 
καταστοχαζόμενος ἄριστα περιέκειτό τε καὶ τὸν ἐκτὸς κατεσεμ- 
’ὔ + i \ 49 x‘ A Ν >’ AN 9 ὔ 
νύνετο ἄνθρωπον. 24. καὶ τάχ᾽ ἂν τοῖς περὶ αὐτὸν ἐγκωμίοις 
ε 7 7 Ν , ᾽ὔ \ A 
ὁ λόγος ἐχρονοτρίβησε, καὶ πάνυ τι δικαιότατα, εἰ μὴ ταῖς 
Ἀ , \ 7 χὰ A A , 
γυναιξὶ ταύταις πρὸς ἀνάγκης HV αὐτῷ συμπαρομαρτεῖν, σπεύδοντι 
Ἁ , ΝΥ Ν A Ν “- 
σὺν σπευδούσαις παρὰ τοὺς μαθητὰς ἀπελθεῖν κατὰ τὴν τοῦ 
7 , 

ἀγγέλου ἐπιταγήν. 


a’ > 3 “". Ν ΝΥ Ἁ 
ΧΧΙΧ, Πορευομένων οὖν αὐτῶν πρὸς τοὺς μαθητάς, ἰδοὺ 
\ ς Ν e 9 9 A \ 9 7 Ν aA Ν Ν 
καὶ ὃ σωτὴρ ὡς ἐξ ἀφανοῦς καὶ ἀποκρύφου τινὸς τοῦ περὶ τὸ 
ὔ - aA >’ A e aA δ { 5 aA 
διαγώνιον τῆς στοᾶς αὐταῖς ὑπαντᾷ, τὸ ᾿ χαίρετε᾽ προσφωνῶν, 
θ 4, Xr Ν io ς͵ wo (A N € 4 1 5, > Ὁ 4 
εοείκελος TO εἰδος, ἡρωϊκος καὶ ws dv* τις εἴποι καθ᾽ ἕτερόν 
/ e / \ Ν \ \ a A e A , 
Twa τρόπον ἡμίθεος διὰ τὴν περὶ τὸ ἐν τῶν ὁλικῶν φύσεων 
ὃ , ε - 9 00 A [χ ΕῚ / Ν 
συνὸρομὴν, ὡς μερῶν ἐνταῦθα τῶν ὅλων ἐκλαμβανομένων διὰ 
\ aA e 4 4 
TO τῆς ὑποστάσεως ἑνικόν TE καὶ ἀδιαίρετον. 2. 6 yap αὐτὸς 
@ 4 \ [χὰ » A , 
ὅλος θεός TE Kat ὅλος ἄνθρωπος, ὡραῖος κάλλει παρὰ πάντας 
Ν A 3 4 ε 7 Ἁ A A , 7 A 
TOUS τῶν ἀνθρώπων υἱοὺς, τὴν τῆς χαρᾶς ἐκχέων χάριν ἐκ τῶν 
9 A , Ν Q , Φ , \ NX 3 
αὐτοῦ χειλέων πρὸς τὰς περιλύπους ἕως θανάτου διὰ τὸν ἐπι- 
’ὔ , 4 A 
συμβάντα τούτῳ θάνατον ἐπονείδιστον. 8. αἱ γυναῖκες χαμαὶ 
Ν A ὅλ \ A 2 3 6 A »” A \ Ν a 
πρὸς γῆν OAov τὸ τῶν “ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχουσι νεῦμα, πρὸς TO τοῦ 
7 Ν A ἈΝ ’ὔ “- 
προσώπου θεοειδὲς ἀντωπῆσαι μὴ στέγουσαι, γόνατα καὶ ἀγκῶνες 
Ἁ a A / A 4 aA 
τὸ λον σῶμα Baoralovow, αἱ χεῖρες τούτων τῶν ἀχράντων 
9 λ / δῶ 9 θύ 3 ΄, 4 > 3 A 
ἐπειλημμέναι ποδῶν ἐκθύμως ἔχονται τούτων. 4. οὐκ ἀπολῦσαι 
- a a A A 
τούτους βεβούληνται, δεσμοῖς περιβαλεῖν διανοοῦνται τὸν 
3 4, Ν e 7 / A 
ἀπερίληπτον, TOUS ὡραίους πόδας καταφιλοῦσι, τοὺς πρώτως 
> ’ 7; \ A 
(H 65) εὐαγγελισαμένους εἰρήνην παντὶ τῷ κόσμῳ καὶ ἀγαθά: 
A A 3 θ λ A 7 ὃ 7 Ἀ NX \ 
χαρᾶς τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν προχέουσι δάκρυα κατὰ τὸ προφητικὸν 
Ν €e e 4 3 \ 3 A Ν 9. 9 5. Ν 3 
τὸ 0 ἑσπέρας αὐλισθεὶς αὐτοῖς κλαυθμὸς ἐπ’ αὐτὰς εἰς 
9 4 / Ν A 9 A a 
ἀγαλλίασιν μετέστραπτο τὸ πρωΐ. 5. od βεβούληνται τῶν τοῦ 
A 7 aA aA A ~ 
σωτῆρος ἀποσχέσθαι ποδῶν, τοῦτο μὲν καὶ τῷ ὄπισθεν αὐτοῦ 
λλ θῆ \ ’ \ 4 A δ᾽ ᾿ \ A 
προσκολληθῆναι καὶ σώματα Kal ψυχάς, τοῦτο οἶμαι καὶ τῷ 
7 4, Ν 3 aA A A 
δεδοικέναι μήποτε καὶ αὐτοῦ χωρισθεῖσαι καὶ ἀπολειφθεῖσαι 
᾽ὔ 9 A , A A 
μονώτατοι εἰς χεῖρας ἐμπέσωσι τῆς τῶν Ἰουδαίων ταύτης συν- 


a ε 4 A A / 
ayoyys, ἣν κατέναντι τῆς στοᾶς ἡ ζωγράφου χεὶρ ἐνεχάραξεν. 


¥ ο 4 χω Ν 
XXX. ἼἬδωμεν οὖν, τίς οὗτος καὶ πάλιν καὶ ἐπὶ τίσιν ὁ 
A Ἵ ὃ / 3 / / e aA ¢ / ε / Ν 
τῶν ἰουδαίων eopos, τίς ἡ σπεῖρα αὕτη, τίς ὁ χιλίαρχος. μὴ 





πππσσσο 


15 εὐαγγελίσασθαι Heis, εὐαγελίσασθαι B. 
*° ὧδε Heis, ὧδε B. 
“roy εὐλάλιόν φησι in margin in first (?) hand B; cf. repro- 
duction of this page by Heis, pl. IT. 
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, ας x \ , , a 
καὶ πάλιν προδότης Ἰούδας ἐκεῖ; μὴ Kal πάλιν συμφωνία τῶν 
- N 4 4 , 
σταυρωτῶν; ἀργύρια yap Kal πάλιν βλέπομεν ἀριθμούμενα, 
’ὔ Ἁ ‘ ’ὔ 
σκέψιν τὲ καὶ συμβούλιον καὶ λαθραίαν προσλαλιὰν καὶ κρύφιον 
χ la 4 3 > 
ὑποθημοσύνην Kal πρὸς ὦτα ψιθυριζομένην διάλεξιν. 2. ἀλλ 
3 a A A / : 3 Ν 3 ΄ ἀλλ᾽ 3 
εἰ δοκεῖ προβῶμεν τῷ λόγῳ": οὐ γὰρ ἐν πράγμασιν ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
A Ν A ’ὔ , Ν Ν 
γράμμασι τὰ νῦν πρὸς ἡμῶν καθορώμενα. 8. χρήμασι τὸ τὴν 
a 4 Ν ε ’ὔ 
φυλακὴν τοῦ τάφου πεπιστευμένον στρατιωτικὸν ὑποφθείρουσιν 
aA Ν a aA Ν 3 
οἱ παράνομοι, κλαπῆναι τὸν τοῦ σωτῆρος νεκρὸν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
a A 4 ε ’ὔ ’’ Νὴ Ψ 
ἐξαναστῆναι κηρῦξαι τούτοις ὑποτιθέμενοι, κρύψαι κἂν οὕτως 
aA Ν ’ὔ / , Ν ε 
ἢ καὶ διαβαλεῖν τὴν ἀνάστασιν μηχανώμενοι, μήποτε καὶ ὡς 
A ε Ν “A ” / Ν 
κυριοκτόνοι καταλευσθῶσιν ὑπὸ τῶν ὄχλων πιστευσάντων καὶ 
δ 3 δ € 9 9. α , δ 3 δ , 
θεὸν εἶναι τὸν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν σταυρωθέντα καὶ οὐ ψιλὸν μόνον 
A a a / Ν 
ἄνθρωπον. τὸ ψεῦδος τοίνυν ἐξωνοῦνται τοῖς χρήμασι, τὴν 
A a a , Ν ε ᾽ 
ἀλήθειαν τῷ δοκεῖν αὐτοῖς διαφθείρουσιν, (Η 66) καὶ οἱ πρῴην 
A ’ὔὕ ’ὔὕ \ Ν ’ 
μάρτυρες τῆς ἀναστάσεως ἀπαράγραπτοι καὶ τὴν ἀλήθειαν μεγα- 
’ὔ 9 a ’ὔὕ 4 A aA , 
λοφώνως ἐν τῇ πόλει κηρύξαντες καταπειθεῖς τηνικαῦτα, δεχόμενοι 
Ν a 9 ’ὔ Ν τὸ Ν Ν ’ ὃ Ν A 
τὴν τῶν apyupiwy καταβολὴν ἁδρὰν καὶ πλησίχερα, διὰ τῆς 
A aA aA / < a 4 
τοῦ τραχήλου καὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς κατανεύσεως ὑποσχέσθαι τού- 
a a , Eg Ν Ν Ν 
τους τῆς τοῦ ζωγράφου λεγούσης χειρὸς νυκτερινὴν καταδρομὴν 
aA A Ν / Ν Ν Ν A a aA 
μαθητῶν διακηρῦξαι πρὸς ἅπαντα τὸν λαὸν καὶ τῶν 2 τοῦ σωτῆρος 
- Ν A / 
φίλων λῃστρικὴν ἐπίθεσιν κατ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ νεκροῦ κλοπιμαίαν 
Ν Ν ,ὔ 
ἀφάντωσιν σώματος" εἴωθε γὰρ τὸ στρατιωτικὸν χρήμασιν ὡς 
> N Ν Ν ὔ λον Ν 3 Ν in aA 
ἐπὶ TO πολὺ διαφθείρεσθαι. 4. καὶ dpa μοι τὴν εἰς TO οὖς τοῖς 
A , A ε ,ὔ 
στρατιώταις πρὸς τῶν κυριοκτόνων συλλαληθεῖσαν ὑποθήκην 
aA 4 , A / XN 
ψευδῆ τούτου περ ἄνωθεν ἐγκεχαραγμένην τοῦ δράματος, Kal 
XN A A v4 3 Ν 9 Ν 9 A 3 , 
τὸ ψεῦδος τοῖς συνθεμένοις αὐτὸ ἀντὶ ἀληθοῦς ἐλέγχου χρη- 
, Ν ’ὔ ᾿ 
ματίζον εἰς ἔλεγχον - συνελήφθησαν γὰρ ἐν διαβουλίοις, οἷσπερ 
4 A ᾽ὔ , 
οἱ ἀλάστορες κατὰ τοῦ ἀναστάντος συνεβουλεύσαντο. 
\ Ν ε Ν / / 
5. Kat τὸ μὲν ὑπὸ ταγματάρχῃ ταττόμενον στρατιωτικόν, 
/ ἃ Ν ᾽ὔ ¥ , € , 
τρόπον ὃν καὶ φθάσαντες εἴπομεν, διέφθειραν οἱ παράνομοι. 
Ν 4 4 a Ν 4 a 
τί δὲ τὸν τούτων ταγματάρχην Aoyyivoy τὸν ἑκατοντάρχην ; 
lA aA Ν A ’ὔὕ Ν \ 
μὴ καὶ τούτου διαφθεῖραι τὸν νοῦν τό ye περὶ τὴν εἰς τὸν 
“a Ν ε ᾽ὔ id / 
σωτῆρα πίστιν Kal τὴν ὑπόληψιν ἧκον ἐξίσχυσαν ; οὔμενουν 
A aA / A Ν ε 
οὐδαμοῦ. 6. μενοῦν γε καὶ ἀμυνόμενοι τῆς εἰς Χριστὸν ὁμολογίας 
Ν Ν 4 Ν ,ὔ 
αὐτὸν σκέπτονται χρήμασιν ὠνητὴν ἐξ Αὐγούστου καὶ Καίσαρος 
Ν , 4 Ν 3 / a a 3 Ν ε a 
διὰ μέσου ἸΠιλάτου τὴν ἐκείνου τῆς κεφαλῆς ἐκτομὴν ἑαυτοῖς 
ΕῚ a 4 on J 
ἐπικτήσασθαι. Ἴ. ὦ πῶς ἄφρονες, Πιλάτε, Αννα ὃ καὶ Καϊάφα 
XN aA A A / 4 Ν 
καὶ ὃ λοιπὸς τῶν τοῦ λαοῦ ἀρχόντων κατάλογος, μετὰ τὴν 
4 A a / Ν Ν 
ἀνάστασιν τὰς ἀσθενεῖς γυναῖκας οὐκ ἐζηλώσατε, τὴν νυκτερινὴν 
a 4 Ν Ν Ν 4 , Ν 
αὐτῶν ἐπαγρύπνησιν, (Η 67) τὴν ἐπὶ τὸν τάφον σχολήν, THV 
A A 4 A Ν 4 
τοῦ σωτῆρος ἀναψηλάφησιν; τί τοσοῦτον καὶ ἠφρονεύσασθε: 
\ A , ε A Ν aA aA 
8. ὦ πῶς πεπώρωτο ἢ καρδία ὑμῶν, ws Kal μετὰ τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος 
> 7 δ , 9 , δ > “ ᾿ 
ἀνάστασιν βουλὴν συνθέσθαι ἐπικαλύπτουσαν τὴν ἀνάστασιν; 
” xz ¢ A Ν Ν 3 a Ν 3 ͵7ὔ ¥ 
ὄντως EP ὑμᾶς TO προφητικὸν ἐκεῖνο τὴν ἀποτερμάτωσιν εἴληφεν " 
“ 4 Ν A A , / 
ἀκοῇ yap ἠκούσατε τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος ἀνέγερσιν Kal συνιέναι 
3 3 ’ N / 4 Ν 95. 95 / 
οὐκ ἠθελήσατε, καὶ βλέποντες εἴδετε τὰ παρ᾽ ἐκείνου τερατουρ- 
/ 4 \ Ἀ Ν Ν 
γηθέντα θαυμάσια καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς πρὸς τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
4 Ν a 4 a A 
ἐπεμύσατε, ἵνα μὴ ἐπιστραφῆτε καὶ ἰάσηται καὶ ὑμᾶς ὁ τῶν 
aA a / aA , Ν A 
ψυχῶν Kal τῶν σωμάτων ἡμῶν ἰατρός, ὁ τὸν μονογενῇ υἱὸν 
3 A / “4 UN A A / x7 Ν 4 
αὑτοῦ πέμψας ἐπὶ τῷ πᾶσαν νόσον ἰάσασθαι. 9. μὴ δύνασθε 
Ν / / ε Ν Ν ’ὔ Ν Ν / ᾽ὔ 
τὸν λύχνον κρύπτειν ὑπὸ τὸν μόδιον, μὴ τὴν σημαίαν φέρειν 
/ Ν Ν 4 lA 3 A 
ἐγκόλπιον, μὴ TOV ἀναστάντα καταχωννύειν αὖθις τῷ τάφῳ καὶ 
‘ 3 Ὁ / Ν , Ν > Ν Ν / 
τὸν εἰς gdov κατελθόντα καὶ δήσαντα τὸν ἰσχυρὸν καὶ πάντα 





ΧΧΧ 
* τὰ νῦν Heis, τανῦν Β. 
5 B fol. 5°. 
* ἄννα added above line by first hand B. 
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τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ σεσυληκότα Kal διαρπάσαντα καταβοθρεύειν αὖθις * 
ἐπὶ τὸν τάρταρον. 10. ἐγήγερται ὁ Χριστὸς ἀληθῶς, εἰς ὄψιν 
ταῖς μυροφόροις ἐλήλυθεν, μετέδωκε ταύταις καὶ φωνῆς καὶ ὃ 
λόγου χαροποροῦ καὶ τῶν αὐτοῦ ποδῶν ὡς δυνατὸν ἦν αὐταῖς 
ταῖς ἑαυτῶν ἀφῆκε κρατῆσαι χερσὶ καὶ τοῖς ἀποστόλοις ἀπαγ- 
γεῖλαι τὴν ἑαυτοῦ προσέταξεν ἔγερσιν. 


4 a ε Ν e α A “A a / 
XXXI. Καὶ ὅρα πᾶς 6 σὺν ὑμῖν ἀπιστῶν, πῶς αἱ τοῦ κυρίου 
A a \ l4 A 
μαθήτριαι τοῖς συμμαθηταῖς τε Kal ἀποστόλοις χαρᾶς ἀποκο- 
,ὔ ” 7 XN aA aA 9 7 Η 68 
pi€ovow ἄρτι μηνύματα τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος ἀνάστασιν ( ) 
7 A e Ν 7 7 Ν 9 A € 
καταγγέλλοντα, πῶς at κατὰ φύσιν δειλαί τε καὶ ἀσθενεῖς ws 
aA / > / / Ν 3 / oe 
τοῦ κυρίου αὐτόπτριαι θαρσαλέως τὸν ἐκπεφοβημένον ὅμιλον 
aA A a a 4 / 
πληροφοροῦσι τῶν μαθητῶν, πῶς τούτους κατερρᾳστωνευμένους 
ΕΙΣ Ye aA , \ A la “a 
ὄντας ws ἐξ ὕπνου τοῦ δέους καὶ τῆς δυσπιστίας ἐξανιστῶσι 
353. Ν \ / a 3 3 ΄ 3 , 
κἀπι τὴν Γαλιλαίαν δραμεῖν μετ᾽ ἐπιτάσεως ἐγκελεύονται. 
3 3 € XN a, A ε Ν a / Ν ϑ > A 
2. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν ὡσεὶ ypadv κωθωνιξομένων τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
A , Ἢ Ἁ A aA A 
ἡγοῦνται ῥημάτια ἢ Kal Ws ἀωρὶ τῶν νυκτῶν τοῦ ὕπνου ἐξα- 
/ . Ν Ν a a aA 4 , 
ναστάσας Kal πρὸς TO τοῦ σωτῆρος μνῆμα δραμούσας Kav τούτῳ 
᾽ὔ tA , ze ΝΥ a Ἁ a A 
φάντασμά τι κατιδούσας, ola πολλὰ φιλεῖ mapa τοῖς τῶν 
4 la 4, A 4 
κατοιχομένων δείκνυσθαι τάφοις, σκωπτικῶς ἀποπέμπονται, of 
5 , , \ A 
δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὦτα ταύταις παρέχουσι πρὸς ἀκρόασιν, of δὲ τὸ τῶν 
A A \ l4 l4 A 
γυναικῶν καθορῶντες ἐνστατικὸν σπουδαιότερόν τε ἀνερωτῶσι 
\ XN 6 Ν 3 la Ν Ν A 9 lA 
Kal τοὺς συμμαθητας ἐφέλκονται πρὸς THY τῶν ἀπαγγελλομένων 
4 ¢ a A aA ᾽ 7 
ἀκρόασιν: ὃ. ἕτεροι τοῖς τῶν γυναικῶν ἐκ μέρους πιστεύειν 
c/s y Ν Ν A V4 4 4, 
ῥήμασιν ἄρχονται διὰ τὸ τῆς ἐπαγγελίας καθαρόν τε καὶ σύμ- 
Ν A \ > \ 4 9 
φωνον, Kal τοῦ πρὸς αὐτὰς ἀντιλέγειν παυσάμενοι ὦτα μόνα 
4 / \ 3 4 . Ν 3 / 
ταύταις παρέχουσι πρὸς ἀκρόασιν, ἕτεροι πρὸς ἀλλήλους δια- 
a Ν / Ἃ Ὺ ε ε \ a \ / 
ποροῦνται Kal Tis ἂν εἰη ὃ Opabeis συζητοῦσι πρὸς ἑαυτούς. 
«ε / / a \ a 
4, ai μυροφόροι ἐνστατικώτεραι, ὀχλοκοποῦσαι παρὸ δεῖ τὰς 
3 Ν / 3 Ν / “A / 
ἀποστολικὰς ἀκοάς, εἰς τὴν ἀπιστουμένην TOD κυρίου ἀνέγερσιν 
, \ / aA a / 
διομνύμεναι καὶ χώραν ἐνταῦθα τῇ δι᾽ ἀλλήλου δείξει παρέχουσαι, 
A \ aA / Ν 3 Ἁ a A 
τῶν πρὸ τοῦ πάθους πρὸς αὐτοὺς τοῦ σωτῆρος λόγων dva- 
,ὔ / { \ \ a 
μιμνήσκουσαι TO τε μικρὸν Kal ov θεωρεῖτέ pe, καὶ πάλιν 
Ν ν» 4 ᾽ Ν κω 4 ({ A 
μικρὸν καὶ ὄψεσθέ pe” καὶ ad πάλιν τὸ ‘ μετὰ τὸ ἐγερθῆναί με 
3 Ν ’ὔ 4 ε A 3 
εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν προάξω ὑμᾶς. 


XXXII. (Η 69) Ad is λό j i 
ἶ akvovTat τοῖς λόγοις τούτοις οἱ μαθη- 
ταὶ καὶ οἷά κέ IAN’ οὐ τῷ τοῖ 3 Oe τῇ 
αἱ ola τινι κέντρῳ ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῷ τοῖς γεωμέτραις συνήθει τῇ 
A € 4 , 4 Ν Ν ” a 
TOV βημάτων μνήμῃ VUTTOMEVOL πρὸς τὴν ἴσην ταῖς γυναιξὶ περὶ 
Ν , ε ,ὔ / / 
τὸν διδάσκαλον ὑπόληψίν τε καὶ ἀναζήτησιν διανί Ιστανται ᾿ καὶ 
a 353. \ \ T λ λ ,ὔ ὃ / Ὡ Ψ / Ὁ 
τῆς emt τὴν TadtAatay δρομαίως ἅπαντες ἅπτονται, νέοι ἅμα 
Ν ’ 4 Ν Ν 
Kal γέροντες, παρηβηκότες τὲ καὶ ἀκμάζοντες: ὡς γὰρ ἀπὸ 
aA A A ἈΝ Ν A A 7 
μιᾶς BadBidos τῆς περὶ τὸν τῆς ψυχῆς οἶκον κατεχούσης 
3 / > \ 9 / ε / 2 N \ 9 / 
ἀπιστίας αὑτοὺς ἀπολυθέντες of σύμπαντες ἐπὶ τὸν ἀθλοθέτην 
ε A / ε / 3 4 A 
ὁρμῶσι Χριστόν. 2. ὁ νέος ob προτρέχει τοῦ γέροντος, ὁ ἀνὴρ 
A / 3 a ε 3 / 3 
τοῦ παρηβηκότος οὐ προπηδᾷ, οἱ ἀκμάξοντες οὐκ ἀσυντάκτως 
/ \ a \ / 
παραγκωνίζουσι καὶ παρωθοῦσι τοὺς γέροντας, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπεξίστανται 
’ὔ Ν 4 4 
τούτοις καὶ τούτων κατόπιν ἐθέλουσιν ἔρχεσθαι. 3. οὐ γάρ 
9 3 a ε \ Ν ᾿ 
ἐστιν αὑτοῖς ὁ ἀγὼν πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σάρκα, τὴν φθειρομένην καὶ 
/ N 9 la 3 Ν a 
λυομένην καὶ ἀναλυομένην εἰς τὰ ἐξ ὧν Kal συνέστηκεν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ε 3 Ἂ 3 A Ν Ν 7 Ν Ν Ν A 
ὁ ἀγὼν αὑτοῖς Kal TO δρόμημα πρὸς τὸ τὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀναστάντα 
Ξε,βκεύξορο,ς ας ει τς το τς τ τ τ᾿ τ 
*B fol. 55. 


° Above φωνῆς καὶ is a mark which Heis thinks may refer to 
a marginal note; however (as Heis observes) such a note, if it 
existed, has been effaced by damp. 


XXXII 
*B fol. 6°. 
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¢ 3 / Ἁ 4 A 3 3 4 Ἁ Ἀ 
θεάσασθαι, οὐκέτι μὲν σάρκα φοροῦντα, οὐκ ἀσώματον δὲ κατὰ 
Ἁ 9 4 7 7 
τὸν ἐν θεολόγοις μέγαν Τρηγόριον. 
, 4 , , 
4. Καὶ πάντες μὲν ἐφέπονται στοιχηδόν, ἀγός δὲ τούτων 
7 ΝΥ 7 , [2 Ἁ 7] Ὁ“ e 4 
Πέτρος ὃ πρὸς πάντα θερμός. ὅρα γὰρ αὐτόν, ὅπως ὡς ἀριστος 
Ἀ aA aA aA ΝΥ 7] 
ὁδηγὸς τῶν λογικῶν θρεμμάτων Χριστοῦ ἐπὶ τὸν πρωτοποίμενα 
Ἁ 4 A oe 3 ΝΥ ” A , 
Χριστὸν τὰ πρόβατα ποδηγεῖ, ὅπως οὐ πρὸς ὄρη Kal νάπας 
Ἁ 9 , \ 7 aA ΝΥ ΝΥ Χ a 
καὶ ἐρημίας καὶ βάραθρα σκορπισθῆναι τὴν λογικὴν Χριστοῦ 
, 3 7] 
ποίμνην ἀφίησιν. 9. οὐ γὰρ ὑπελείφθη (Η 70) τούτων οὐδείς, 
3 9 tA 3 / 3 Ἁ ε A 9 7 t/ ε 
οὐκ ἐπλανήθη, οὐ παραπώλετο εἰ μὴ ὁ τῆς ἀπωλείας υἱός, ὁ 
Ἁ Ἁ A ΝΥ Ἁ , Q Q A A 
καὶ τὸν σωτῆρα προδοὺς καὶ διδάσκαλον καὶ κατὰ τοῦ καλοῦ 
7 , 
ποιμένος ἐξαναστάς. 
’ὔ aA Ἁ A a 4 eo 
6. Θέα μοι τοῦτον μακρὰ βιβῶντα Tod γήρως ὥσπερ ἐπι- 
φ Ἁ / A 4 4 
λαθόμενον. ἤδεταί τε Kal τέρπεται καὶ χορεύειν βεβούληται, 
εκ Ν a , ε 4 
ἄδων dopa τὴν ἐκ τῆς ὁδοιπορίας ταλαιπωρίαν ὑποτεμνόμενον, 
“- aA A 7] 4 Ἁ , 
ἐκ τῆς τοῦ σωτῆρος ἀναστάσεως κεκτημένον τὰς ἀφορμας. 
ΕἸ A ε A 7] 7 
7. ὡς ἄσφαλτός ἐστι τῆς ὁδοῦ, προάγων πάντων, προπο- 
7 3 7 Ἁ ’ὔ 9 , A 
pevopEevos* οὐ προσκόπτει TO σύνολον, ov σφάλλεται τῆς 
Ἁ 7 7] 7] A , 
εὐθείας, τὴν τετριμμένην κόπτει, οὐκ ἐκτρέχει τῆς ἀπαγούσης 
Ν Ν Ν 97 8 3 9 4 , Ν (ὃ 
πρὸς ζωὴν τὴν αἰώνιον. 8. οὐκ ἀνειμένον τούτῳ τὸ βάδισμα, 
’ A ᾽ὔ , 
οὐ κατερρᾳστωνευμένον, οὐ χαῦνον, οὐκ ἀσθενές: σπουδαίως 
7 7 Ἁ ἈΝ Ν 7 
ἕπεσθαι τούτῳ πάντας προτρέπεται, ἐπὶ γὰρ τοὺς ἐφεπομένους 
Ψ 3 A ΝΥ aA Ν λέ ς Ψ 9 no δὲ δ 
ἅπαν αὐτῷ τὸ νεῦμα, τὸ βλέμμα, ἡ ὅρασις. 9. ἤδη δὲ καὶ 
7 3 A Ν Ν ε Ν 2 A 9 7 ὃ A 
κονίσαλος ἐκ γῆς πρὸς τὸν vmép”? κεφαλῆς ἀέρα δοκεῖ πως 
“- A 7 \ tA 7 ΝῚ 
κουφίζεσθαι, τοῖς τῶν ἀποστόλων ποσὶν ἀναβαλλόμενός TE καὶ 
3 / XN ε 9 7 A 3 aA ν Ν 37 
GELPOMEVOS, καὶ WS ἀνεμιαία TLS λαῖλαψ “ μικροῦ καὶ πρὸς ἀέρα 
4 \ “a \ 3 ’ὕ ’ > ,ὔ >, A 
φθάνειν καὶ διικνεῖσθαι πρὸς οὐρανούς. πάντες ἀλλήλων εἰσὶν 
9 ’ € Ν ’ tA 9 4 € 9 ,ὔ ᾿ 
ἐξημμένοι ὡσπερεὶ χρυσέα σειρά τις ἀλληλένδετος οἱ ἀπόστολοι 
Ν 7] A , A “A A 
ἐφ᾽ ἑνὶ yap πάντες σταδιοδρομοῦσιν ἀθλοθέτῃ τῷ σωτῆρι Χριστῷ. 
7 ᾽ὔ 7 , , 7] 
10. εἰ δὲ καὶ σύνδρομοι τούτοις μέχρι τέλους ἐγεγόνειμεν, θεατά, 
Δ A A A 4 ΝΥ 
κατείδομεν ἂν καὶ θρομβοειδεῖς ἱδρῶτας ἐκ τοῦ προσώπου παντὸς 
3 A ᾽ὔ N ε 9 9 ᾽ὔ aA ὃ aN 3 \ 4 
αὐτῶν καταρρέοντας Kal ὑπ᾽ ἀγκύλῳ τῷ δακτύλῳ αὐτοὺς 
᾽ὔ A A N ς 
ἀπομοργνύντας καὶ μακρὰν ἐκσφενδονῶντας ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἱδρωτο- 
4 4 
κονόφυρτον otadaypov. 


XXXII. Kat οὗτοι μὲν οὕτω κἀπὶ τὴν Γαλιλαίαν, ἡμεῖς 
δε ταῖς τοῦ ζωγράφου εἰκονοχειρουργίαις οἷον εἰπεῖν δακτυλο- 
a , 
δεικτούμενοι ἔλθωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν καλῶς ἀπιστήσαντα μαθητήν, 
(Η 71) ἴδωμεν τίς ἡ τῶν μαθητῶν σύρροια ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν, ἴδωμεν 
πῶς ὥς τινα συμμύστην τῆς μαθητείας ἀπολειφθέντα καὶ μετὰ 
XN NX 7 > A Ἂς N N ΕἸ , 
τὸ τὸν διδάσκαλον ἐκδημῆσαι πρὸς τὴν σχολὴν ἐνδημήσαντα 
Ν A / / 3 / Ν Ν 3 / 
τὴν τοῦ διδασκάλου παρουσίαν ἀναδιδάσκουσι καὶ THY ἀπόλειψιν 
oe 3 
2.0 ὃ 


/ \ Ν A / 3 / > / > / 
βούλεται περὶ THY τοῦ διδασκάλου ἀνάστασιν, εὐήκοον οὐ δίδωσιν 


oh / a 
ὀνειδίζουσιν. οὐκ ἐπαΐειν ἐθέλει ἀλλ᾽ ἑτεροφρονεῖν 
S Ν Ags ἐ Ν 4 / Ν 3 > A A 4 
οὖς Kat ταῦθ᾽ ὑπὸ πάντων συμφώνως καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Πέτρου 
’ὔ / 4 4 Ν 
πληροφορούμενος" ὡς εὐκόλους σύμπαντας ἀποπέμπεται καὶ 
᾽ὔ ,ὔ A + ε 4 ’ὔ 
παντὶ πιστεύοντας ῥήματι. 8. ἐνστατικῶς ἄγαν ὁ Πέτρος τούτῳ 
/ / Ν A / Ν Ν 
προσδιαλέγεται, ὡς αὐτόπτης γεγονὼς τοῦ κυρίου μετὰ τὴν 
” δ A - 3 / 4 ε lA ε Ν 
ἔγερσιν, ὡς τῶν θυρῶν εἰσέλθοι κεκλεισμένων ὃ κύριος, ὡς τὴν 
> A 3 Al 6 A 3 7, ε 3 > Xe Θὲ 
εἰρήνην τοῖς αὑτοῦ “ μαθηταῖς ἐπεφώνησεν, ὡς οὐκ ἦν τὸ οραθὲν 
” 4 3 4 4 > 7] 4 
ὄψεως περιπλάνημα, οὐ φάσμα νυκτερινόν, οὗ δαιμόνιόν τι 
’ὔ 3 3 3 Ἀ ε Ν 9 ὔ 3 A aA 
μεσημβρινόν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ὃ σωτὴρ ἐπικεκλεισμένων αὐτοῖς τῶν 


5 Β fol. 65. 
ὃ λαῖλαψ Heis, λαίλαψ Β. 


ἐ αὐτοὺς Heis, αὐτῶν B. 
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a »” / 2 A \ a / 
θυρῶν ἔστη μέσον αὐτῶν μετὰ σώματος ὁμιλίας τὲ τῆς συνήθους 


Ν / 7 Ν / 
καὶ λόγου μετέδωκε. 4. σχηματίζεται πάλιν πρὸς Πέτρον 
a Ν A ‘ 
Θωμᾶς τὸν ἐναντιολογοῦντα καὶ ἀντιλέγοντα, ᾿ οὐ πείσεις, 
/ b 7 «ἃ δ 
Πέτρε, φάσκων οὐδ᾽ ᾿ ἢν πείσῃς ᾿ ἀντιφθεγγόμενος. ὅ. ἐπι- 


XN 4 e \ Ν Ν κω > l4 3 Ν ΄ 
τιμητικὴ τούτῳ ἡ χεὶρ καὶ τὸ εἶδος ἐνστατικόν. οὐ γὰρ βούλεται 
Ν a A 4 7 / / 
τὸ θαῦμα Θωμᾶς ἀνεξερεύνητον καταδέξασθαι, αὐτόπτης ἐθέλει 
/ aA aA a 9 A 4 A 
γενέσθαι τῶν διατορηθεισῶν “ τοῖς ἥλοις τοῦ ἀναστάντος χειρῶν, 
a ὃ θ / aA λό λ a 6 ee en 3 θ / 
τῆς διατορηθείσης τῇ λόγχῃ πλευρᾶς. 6. ᾿ὑπὲρ ἀνθρωπίνην 
A \ Ν 4 / δὴ 4 ¢ \ a e \ a 
γνῶσιν τέ Kat κατάληψιν, Ilerpe, φησί ᾿ τὸ viv ὑπὸ σοῦ μοι 
᾽ A ἈΝ Ν aA ΠῚ aA aA 
katayyeAXAopevov' πῶς yap ἀκοὴ χωρῆσαι ἢ νοῦς καταλαβεῖν 
Ν a ,ὔ é la A A 
τὰ (H 72) τοιαῦτα δυνήσεται; εἰ yap ἀπέθανεν ἀληθῶς, πῶς 
,ὕ ΝΕ Φ.ΧΚΞΚᾳ(Κᾳ(0Ψ0ῇᾳ.ᾳ.ᾳ ἌΝ, ε , A , 
πάλιν ζῇ ὃ αὐτός ; εἰ γὰρ ὡς φῇς ἐγήγερται ὡς θεός, πῶς μέλλων 
/ + 4 \ Ν 
θνήσκειν ὡς ἄνθρωπος οὐκ ἐθανάτου τοὺς σταυρωτὰς ὡς θεὸς 
ν _\ , ἢ , . δ \ , 9 , 
καὶ τὸν θάνατον ἐξεδίδρασκε; θεὸς yap θνήσκειν οὐ δύναται. 
7 Xr θῶ Ν \ 6 a 2 oN A A XN N ὃ , 
. ἀληθῶς μετὰ τὸ θανεῖν ἐπὶ τοῦ σταυροῦ παρὰ Νικοδήμου 
ν 3 Ν Ν Ν 3 A 4 / +” Ν 
καὶ Ἰωσὴφ κηδευθεὶς νεκρὸς ἐν τῷ τάφῳ κατετέθη, ἄπνους τὲ 
\ 9 / \ Ν ,ὔ / \ “a Ν a 3 ’ 
καὶ ἀναίσθητος νυνὶ δὲ τίνα τρόπον καὶ ζῇ καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
€ 4 / 7ὔ 9 Ν 
ὡς τοπρότερον συναναστρέφεσθαι δύναται; 7) οὐχὶ καὶ αὐτὸς 
Ν 7 3 , , ε 533» Ν .“.7) aA 9 7 
τὸ τρίτον ἠρνήσω, Iléetpe, ὑπ᾽ Αννα καὶ Καΐαφα τῶν ἀρχιερέων 
4 > 4 a 4 “ a A 
κατακρινόμενον, οὐκ εἰδέναι τοῦτον λέγων ὅθεν ἐστί; πῶς γοῦν 
aA 7 ε aA 3 / 4 
τανῦν ws ἀναστάντα ὁμολογεῖς; ἄπαγε, Πέτρε, οὐκ ἀνέχομαί 
aA a 4 Ν a XN 
gov ταῦτα λαλοῦντος, σχηματιζομένου τὸν θῶπα τὲ Kal τὸν 
" 8 aA \ Ν 15 a_ 4 Ν “Ἃ Ν 
εἰρωνα. 8. τῷ πρὸς κωφὸν ἄδοντι συνεξομοιοῖς * σεαυτὸν ἢ καὶ 
A 7 Ν > Y 7 7 7 A / 
νεκρῷ διαλεγομένῳ πρὸς οὖς. ἵνα τί μάτην χαρίξῃ τῷ τεθνηκότι 
Ἂς A Μ y 4 aA 9 ς A 9 , 4 7 
τὸ ζῆν; ἵνα τί τῷ μηδ᾽ ὁπωσοῦν ἀκούειν δεδυνημένῳ συνείρεις 
A Σ > / / a a a A A 
TOV ἔπαινον ; οὐ πρέπουσί σου ταῦτα TH πολιᾷ, οὐ τῷ μακρῷ 
/ > / A A > a ¢ / ΄ 
χρόνῳ, οὐ γήρᾳ τῷ λιπαρῷ, οὐ τῇ ὑπαργυριζούσῃ τριχί' ἐκ 
/ \ \ / a / 
τινος νηπιάζοντος ἢ καὶ ἐκ κωθωνιζομένων γραῶν ὃ γέρων 
/ { > N a Ν A A 
πεπλάνησαι. 9. αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἐν τῷ σταυρῷ θανόντα, 
4 \ 4 / a « 
Iletpe, Χριστὸν καθεώρακας; ἀγέ μ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον: ὅπου yap 
\ \ 7 , , 
ἂν καὶ προπορεύσῃ, προθύμως ἀκολουθήσω σοι. ἐξερευνήσω 
Ν A A Ν A A ‘\ ’ 
τὰς τῶν χειρῶν καὶ τῶν ποδῶν ὠτειλὰς καὶ τὰ τραύματα, 
to Ἁ 4 aA HA 9 , Ν ὃ θ A 4 
Low τοὺς τύπους TOV ἥλων, ἐπόψομαι τὴν διατορηθεῖσαν λόγχῃ 
/ / Ν / A A 
πλευράν" πάντως τοὺς μώλωπας οὐκ ἠφάντωσαν ai TOV ἡμερῶν 
a \ , a 3 A a 
παρωχηκυΐαι καὶ μέτριαι. χωρῶμεν οὖν, EyKOVapEV* ἡγοῦ μοι, 
/ 3 
γέρον. 


Ν A Ν Ν / Ν 
XXXIV. (H 73) Καὶ Θωμᾶν μὲν καὶ Πέτρον τὸν τρόπον 
A Ν , / 7. ky Ν aA 
τοῦτον πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαλεγομένους λώϊον οἶμαι τοὺς τῷ λόγῳ 
aA ey / a A a 
παρομαρτεῖν ἅπαξ κεκρικότας ἐν ἑαυτοῖς αὐτοῦ που καταλιπεῖν, 
3 a A Ν Ν XN / \ A A 
ἐξ αὐτῆς δὲ καὶ μὴ μεθ᾽ ἡμέρας 1 ὀκτὼ τὰς τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
3 - A 3 UN Ν A e a 2 7 Ὁ“ Ν A 
ἀκτῖνας βαλεῖν ἐπὶ τὸ τῆς ἁψῖδος 5 κατέναντι, ὅτι μηδὲ τῶν 
4 A Ν A / Ν aA 
ἀπιστούντων ἡμεῖς, μὴ τῶν δισταζόντων, μὴ τῶν ἀμφιβαλλόντων 
Ν \ a A 4 Ν A 
περὶ τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος ἀνάστασιν, ἀλλὰ τῶν πίστει καταδεξα- 
4 \ / bid / a 
μένων τὸ κήρυγμα. 2. ὅρα μοι τοίνυν κἀνταῦθα πάλιν 6 
/ > ΄ » Ἂ fe 
συνεπόμενος οἶκον κεκλεισμένον Kal τὸν τῶν μαθητῶν χορὸν 
4 ᾿ Ν aA aA A 
ἐπισεσωρευμένον ἐντὸς Kal Θωμᾶν μετ᾽ αὐτῶν Kal τὸν σωτῆρα 
Ν , 9 A 3 4 / 3 \ \ 3 7 
καὶ κύριον Ἰησοῦν, ἐν μέσῳ τούτων ἀψοφητὶ καὶ ἀοράτως 
/ ε / \ Ν , Or 
ἐμφανιζόμενον ws τοπρότερον καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην αὖθις τούτοις 
3 , ry N \ \ / \ \ 
ἐπιβραβεύοντα, εἶτα Kat πρὸς τὸν διαπιστήσαντα μαθητὴν τὸν 





* διατορηθεισῶν Heis, διατρηθεισῶν B. 


* B fol. 7°. 

* συνεξομοιοῖς Heis, συνεξομοιεῖς B. 
XXXIV 

*B fol. 7’. 


* ἁψῖδος Heis, noting that the accent in B is uncertain because 
of damage from damp; the photograph indicates ἁψίδος in B. 
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a Ν Ν A A 3 a Ν A 
ἑαυτοῦ τρέποντα λόγον καὶ τὴν τῶν χειρῶν αὐτοῦ Kal τῆς 
- A 4 Ν \ oN _ 
πλευρᾶς αὐτῷ ψηλάφησιν ἐπιτρέποντα Kal πλευρὰν αὑτὴν συγ 


3 \ Ν \ A 3 , 
γυμνὴν διὰ τὴν τῆς ἀναστάσεως 


καταβατικῶς ὑποδεικνύντα 
πίστωσιν, ὀστώδη τὲ καὶ σαρκώδη, τῆς πάσης ἀπηλλαγμένην 
παχύτητος καὶ χασματώδη κεκτημένην διάστασιν, ὡς καὶ χεῖρα 
εἰσδέξασθαι μαθητοῦ, ἣν ἡ τῆς λόγχης νύξις πεποίηκε βιαίως 
ταύτῃ προσομιλήσασα, τὴν οὐκ ἀναπόβλητον ταύτην ἔχουσαν" 
σὺν γὰρ τῇ φθορᾷ καὶ πάντα τὰ τῆς φθορᾶς ἀπεδύσατο, ὡς ὃ 
μέγας ἡμᾶς ἐδίδαξε Κύριλλος. 

8. Θωμᾶς δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούων τὲ καὶ ὁρῶν, φόβῳ κατάσχετος 
γεγονὼς προσεγγίσαι τῷ σωτῆρι οὔμενουν οὐκ ἀποτολμᾷ, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἷον ἐντροπαλίζεται καὶ πρὸς τοὐπίσω χωρεῖν ἄρχεται, ἀνα- 
ποδίξων ἐξόπισθεν 6 πρὸ μικροῦ θρασὺς καὶ πᾶσιν ἐναντιολογῶν 
καὶ ἀντιτασσόμενος: (H 74) οὐ γὰρ ἀποτολμᾷ τὴν τοῦ 
κυριακοῦ ψηλάφησιν σώματος. 4. ἀλλ᾽ ἀντωθοῦσι τοῦτον ot 
μαθηταὶ ἐκ τῶν ὄπισθεν ἀντιβαίνοντες, τῆς εἰς αὐτοὺς ἀπιστίας 
καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν διδάσκαλον ἀμυνόμενοι, καὶ βίᾳ προσεγγίσαι 
τῷ διδασκάλῳ καταναγκάζουσι, πλεῖστον ὅσον τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ ποσὶν 
ἀντερείδοντα. ὅ. ὃ δὲ καὶ ἄκων προτείνει χεῖρα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ, 
ἠνεῳγμένους ἐς τὸ παντελὲς ἔχων τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς, καθαροὺς 
λήμης πάσης καὶ ἐπιρροίας καὶ λιγνυώδους ἐπισυμβάματος" ὃ δὲ 
σωτὴρ ἐσχηματισμένος τὸν τραυματίαν καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτὸν συνιζξά- 
νων καὶ περὶ τὴν τῆς ὠτειλῆς ἀνασκάλευσιν * οἷον εἰπεῖν δεδιτ- 
τόμενος. 6. εἰσδύνει περὶ τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος πλευρὰν ἡ χεὶρ 
τοῦ Θωμᾶ καθαπερεί τις λόγχη μακρόθεν ἐκτεταμένη καὶ πρὸς 
σῶμα ἐπερεισθεῖσα εὐένδοτον, ἀνασκαλεύει ὅ συχνὰ τὴν οὐλὴν 
e+ 5 a , , ν 6 a 9 
woei τινος ἐργαλεῖον ἸΠαιήονος, βούλεται 70° τραῦμα ἀνα- 
ξανεῖν. 7. ἡ δὲ πλευρὰ οἷον ἀποθλιβομένη ἐκ τῆς τοῦ Θωμᾶ 
συχνῆς ἐπαφῆς καὶ πάλιν αἷμα καὶ ὕδωρ ῥεῦσαι βεβούληται, 
ov κατὰ λόγον τὸν πρότερον, ἀλλ᾽ ὕδωρ μὲν λευκὸν ἐλεγμοῦ 
διὰ τὸ τῆς ἀληθοῦς ἀναστάσεως φωτὸς παντὸς καθαρώτερον, 
αἷμα δ᾽ αὖ διὰ τὸ τοῦ χυμοῦ ἐρυθροβαφές, ᾧ καὶ τοὺς βασιλεῖς 
κεχρῆσθαι ἴ γινώσκομεν πρὸς βεβαίωσιν ἀληθῆ τῶν διατεταγ- 
μένων αὐτοῖς. 

8. Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐν γραφαῖς ἡ τοῦ δεσπότου πάσχει πλευρά. 
σύ δ᾽ ὁ ταύτην ἀνασκαλεύων ® τί μέλλεις ἔτι καὶ ἀναδύῃ καὶ 
οὐχὶ κύριον καὶ θεὸν μεγαλοφώνως ἀνακηρύττεις ὡς πάλαι καὶ 
νῦν τὸν ὑπὸ σοῦ ψηλαφώμενον καὶ τὰ μυστηριωδῶς ἐκ τῆς 
ἀληθοῦς ἐπαφῆς ἀνακαλυφθέντα σοι καὶ ἡμῖν ἀρίδηλα καθιστᾷς ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαΐεις ἡμῶν καὶ καλῶς, ὅτι μηδ᾽ ὃ ὡς ἐμψύχοις ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν ἀψύχοις τὲ καὶ γραφαῖς τὰ viv’? ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν καθορώμενά 
(Η 75) τε καὶ τῷ λόγῳ διαγραφόμενα" εἴποι δ᾽ ἄν τις ὄτι 
καὶ σιωπῶν συγκατατίθεσθαι καὶ αὐτὸς τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῶν λεγο- 
μένοις εὐδοκεῖς 11 καὶ συνομολογεῖς καὶ συμφθέγγεσθαι μὴ 
φθεγγόμενος. ϑ. εἰ δέ σοι δοκεῖ, καὶ συμπορεύθητι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, 
εἴπερ ἄρα μὴ σὺν τῷ Πέτρῳ προπεπόρευσαι πρὸ ἡμῶν, ἐπει- 





* ὑποδεικνύντα Heis, ὑποδεικνῦντα B. 

* ἀνασκάλευσιν originally B, and Heis; second ἃ added later 
in B. 

" ἀνασκαλεύει originally B, and Heis; second ἃ added later 
in B. 

*B fol. 85. 

"xexpjoda Heis, κεχρίσθαι B. 

* ἀνασκαλεύων originally B, and Heis; second ἃ added later 
in B. 

ἢ und’ Heis, μη δ᾽ B. 

10 ra viv Heis, τανῦν B. 

“eb of εὐδοκεῖς added later above the line by first hand B. 
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\ a \ \ \ 3 a Ν 
γομένων φθάσαι καὶ κατιδεῖν καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἔτι θαῦμα, τὸ 
A aA aA 7 Q \ 4 
πάντων τῶν τοῦ σωτῆρος θαυμάτων μετὰ τὴν ἔγερσιν ἀκρο- 
λ 4 / \ 3 4 \ 2 ΔΝ aA A > Av a 
TeXevTLOV TE Kal ἐπισφράγισμα, TO ἐπι TH TOV ἰχθύων ἄγρᾳ 
/ 
τεραστίως ἐκτελεσθέν. 


Aa Ν aA 7 4 ᾽ὔ 
XXXV. πλοῖον ἐπὶ τὴν τῆς Τιβεριάδος θάλασσαν, ἐρέται 
A A / Ν Ν \ 
δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ τῶν ἀποστόλων οἱ πρόκριτοι, τὸν μὲν ἀριθμὸν παρ- 
’ \ XN ¢ , 
θένοι, τὴν δὲ προαίρεσιν σώφρονες --- ἑπτὰ yap οἱ σύμπαντες - — 
3 4 \ 7 Ν 3 a Ν 
κοντοί τε καὶ ἄγκιστρα, πρότονά τε καὶ δίκτυα, σὺν αὐτοῖς καὶ 
ay \ Te 3 , \ ro. Ν ee 
ἡ λοιπὴ τοῦ πλοίου ἀμφίασις Kal κατασκευή" * πρὸς yap ἰχθύων 
7 Ν ο / Ν Ν 4 / 
ἄγραν τούτοις TO ὅρμημα. νηνεμία περὶ τὴν θάλατταν ἀκριβής, 
y+ , 3 / λ A A 6 λά θ a \ 
ἄπνοια παντελῆς, ἀναμόχλευσις τοῦ τῆς θαλάττης βυθοῦ καὶ 
aA 9 3 a ¢ Τὰ 9 , 5 10 ὃ ΝΥ A aA ὃ , 
TOV ἐν αὑτῇ ὑδάτων ἀκριβεστάτη διήθησις διὰ τῆς τῶν δικτύων 
aA 2 δ Ν θὸ \ 3 A 3 δὲ Wy A 
καταγωγῆς ἐπι τὸν βυθὸν καὶ ἀναγωγῆς, ἄγρα δὲ οὐδαμοῦ. 
A 4 a / 

2. ἀθυμοῦσιν οἱ μαθηταί, πάννυχα διακενῆς κοπιάσαντες, ἀμη- 
aA 2 AAO \ a 40 4 \ θ᾽ ε / 
χανῶσι " βαλλόμενοι κατὰ νοῦν, πόθεν dpa καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν 

\ ἈΝ Ν 3, A \ 7 
τραφήσονται" ἐπὶ γὰρ τρισὶν ἤδη τοῖς ἔτεσι τὰ πάντα κατα- 
/ 3 9» 50 A a 3 \ ε ἈΝ ε 3 , 
λιπόντες “ ἠκολούθησαν τῷ Χριστῷ. 8. καὶ οἱ μὲν ὡς ἀνειμένοι 

A \ / 4 ν Ν 4 
καὶ ἀκυδιῶντες ἐπὶ πρώρας που κάθηνται, of δ᾽ ἐπὶ πρύμναν, 
3 / / > a \ a A / ,ὔ 
ἀναλογιζόμενοι πάλιν οἶμαι, ποῖ καὶ τῶν τῆς θαλάττης κόλπων 
’ὔ 7 
τὰ τούτων χαλάσουσι δίκτυα. 
| A A / a 3, \ 
4. (H 76) Ταῦτα γοῦν dvaroyLopévors αὐτοῖς ἤδη περὶ 
Ν A ε 7 / \ XN > oN Ν 3 XN ε 
τὸ τῆς ἡμέρας πρωινὸν τε καὶ λυκαυγὲς ἐπὶ τὸν αἰγιαλὸν ὃ 
Ν a A Y Ν Ν A 
σωτὴρ αὐτοῖς ἐπιστὰς ἰδιωτικῶς ἅμα Kal τετριμμένως Kal ἀφελῶς 
aA aA / / Ν 3, Ν A 4 
τῇ τῶν παιδίων προσηγορίᾳ τοὺς ἤδη τινὰς ἐξ αὐτῶν Kal γηράσ- 
4 Ν “- “- ᾿ 
κοντας προσεῴφώνει καὶ μαθεῖν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἠξίου, εἴ τι προσ- 
4 + Ν aA / ε / A 
φάγιον * ἔχοιεν, τὸν ἀγνοοῦντα > σχηματιζόμενος ὃ πάντα σαφῶς 
N \ A / / ν 4 a 2 
εἰδὼς πρὸ τῆς τούτων γενέσεως. ὅ. οἵ δ᾽ ἕνα καὶ τοῦτον εἶναι 
a A / / \ Ν A Ν 
τῶν λοιπῶν ἀνθρώπων οἰόμενοι, παρευθὺ τὴν τοῦ μὴ ἔχειν 
ὃ λ Ν , LA U4 2. “ Ν so» 3 393. A 
nAwtikny πάσης ἄλλης ταχυτέραν ἀπόκρισιν, τὴν ‘ob’ αὐτῷ 
’ A XN A Ν 4 ¢ 
ἀπεκρίναντο, τοῦτο μὲν TH μὴ εὐθύμως ἔχειν ὥστε Kal μακρο- 
’ > ὃ ὃ 4 \ 3 / a N Ν A N 2Q7 
κώλους ἀντιδιδόναι Tas ἀποκρίσεις, τοῦτο δὲ Kal τῷ μὴ εἰδέναι 
Ν Ν A La ¥ 4 A 
TOV τὴν πεῦσιν OOTLS εἴη τούτοις προσάγοντα. 6. πῶς ὃ γὰρ 
‘\ \ 3 A A 
av καὶ ἤδεσαν ἀκριβῶς, μετασκευασθείσης αὐτῷ καὶ μεταμειφ- 
’ὔ \ A A XN A A A , 
Geions καὶ τῆς μορφῆς Kal τῆς φθογγῆς Kal τοῦ σώματος ἐκ 
A A Ἁ A aA 
τοῦ φθαρτοῦ καὶ παθητοῦ καὶ ῥευστοῦ πρὸς τὸ ἀπαθὲς καὶ 
7 : ΄ ? 2 
ἄφθαρτον καὶ θεοειδέστερον ἴ οἷς οἷδε λόγοις αὐτὸς 6 πάντα 
XN Ν A 3 A 4 
πρὸς TO δοκοῦν αὐτῷ μετατρέπειν Kal μετασκευάζειν δυνάμενος ; 
Ν A Ν A 4 
@. τὸ γοῦν μηδὲν κεκτῆσθαι τούτους ἀκηκοὼς 6 σωτήρ, γνωρίσαι 
,ὔ 3 A Ν A A A A A 
θέλων αὐτοῖς ἑαυτὸν ἐκ τοῦ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ φωνῆς ἐνεργοῦ, ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἈΝ A 4 4 A 4 4 
δεξιὰ τοῦ πλοίου μέρη βαλεῖν κελεύει τούτους τὸ δίκτυον καὶ 
ε a ν 39 Δ ΧᾺ Ν 
εὑρεῖν. 8. οἵ δ᾽ εὐθὺς τὸ κελευσθὲν ἐκτελέσαντες οὐ μόνον οὐκ 
3, \ 9 , ε 4 Ν la A 
ἄγρας κενὸν ἀνήγαγον ws πρώην τὸ δίκτυον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀνελκῦσαι 
A Ν) ε ἈΝ N Ν Ν a A “a 
τοῦτο πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς καὶ πρὸς TO πλοῖον εἰσαγαγεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
A > 4 ,ὔ 547 
τῶν ἰχθύων πλήθους ἐξίσχυσαν. 
3 4 ο 3 A Ν A A A 
9. Ἰωάννης οὖν ἐξ ἔργων γνοὺς τῶν τοῦ σωτῆρος ῥημάτων 
Ἁ 4 > Ἁ A A 9» A 
τὴν δύναμιν, αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνον ἀληθῶς εἶναι τὸν σωτῆρα καὶ 
’ὔ \ 3 2 Ἁ 3 “ 
κύριον καὶ οὐχ ἐτερὸν τὸν αὐτοῖς προσδιαλεγόμενον δακτυλο- 
A A Ν 4 A 4 id 
δεικτῶν (H 77) ἅμα καὶ προσφθεγγόμενος τῷ Iletpw γνώριμον 
ξιξε τ στ τ ὅς τ τ - - τ 9 
ΧΧΧν 


* καὶ κατασκευή added later above the line by first (?) hand B. 


" ἀμηχανῶσι B, Heis in text. Heis suggests ἀμηχανοῦσι. 
*B fol. 8’, 


* προσφάγιονγιον B. 

" ἀγνοοῦντα Heis, ἀγνοῦντα Β. 

° πῶς Heis, ποῦ B. 

" θεοειδέστερον Heis, θειοειδέστερον corrected to θεοειδέστερον B. 
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A / A \ N N 353. N a 
καθιστᾷ. 10. Πέτρος δὲ τοῦτο καταμαθὼν τὸ πρὸς αὐτὸν τοῦ 
Ἁ Qn Ἁ aA 4 ’ἤ 
φίλτρου διακαὲς ἐξ ἔργων δεικνὺς οὐδὲ τὴν τῶν ἀμφίων ἀναμείνας 
Ν XN Ν ν᾿ A 4 
περιβολήν ---- ἵστατο yap γυμνὸς διὰ TO πρὸ μικροῦ κατά τινα 
A , N a ε N 3 Ἁ 4 8 N a 
τῆς τέχνης χρειὼ βαλεῖν ἑαυτὸν εἰς τὴν θάλατταν ὃ --- καὶ ταῖς 
’ 4 a Ἁ 4 Ἁ aA 9 
χερσὶ νηχόμενος Kal κυβερνώμενος τοῖς ποσὶ φθάνει πρὸ τῶν 
A ‘\ A J V4 Ν 
λοιπῶν πρὸς τὸν κύριον. ὁ δὲ τὴν χεῖρα τούτῳ παρέχει καὶ 
’, ε ” ec oa 9 A 4 9¢ / , 4 Ν 
πάλιν ὡς ἔστιν ὁρᾶν ἐκ τῆς θαλάττης ἐξάγει χαίροντά τε καὶ 
4 
ἀγαλλιώμενον. 


ε Ν Ν Ν a A 4 Ν 
XXXVI. Οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ μαθηταὶ τῇ τοῦ ξωγράφου χειρὶ 
4 \ N 9 4 A e τὸ 1 > aAd N 
διακυβερνώμενοι πρὸς τὸν ἀπέναντι τῆς ἁψῖδος ᾿ αἰγιαλὸν τὸ 
- “- aA A ἢ ε 3 
πλοῖον κατάγουσι, τῷ σωτῆρι τὴν προσήκουσαν ὡς οἶμαι 
A a, Ἁ a 3 Ἁ : A A 4 
κἀνταῦθα τιμὴν ἀπονέμοντες, πρὸς ὃν ἄρα καὶ ἡμᾶς τῶν δεόντων 
3 Ἢ ¢ \ , ,ὕ A A 
οἶμαι τάχιον καταχθῆναι ὅσα Kal akaTiw χρωμένους τοῖς τοῦ 
- ‘A Ν a OA XN A A 
λόγου πτεροῖς, ws ἂν Kal TO ἐν αὐτῷ Tapa τοῦ σωτῆρος 
4 " ’ A , ε 
τερατουργηθὲν κατοπτεύσωμεν. 2. ἀποβαίνουσι τοῦ πλοίου ot 
,, ς: oa 393. 3 3 / 5d 2 “ \ 9 θύ Β 
μαθηταί, ὁρῶσιν ἐπ’ ἀνθράκων ἄρτον ἐπικείμενον καὶ ἰχθύν 
A ᾽ὔ ε 3, ε ’ 
συγκαλεῖται τούτους ὡς δειπνοκλήτωρ ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἄριστον ὃ σωτήρ, 
‘ Ν ’ , Ν A 
ὁ πάσῃ σαρκὶ διδοὺς τὴν τροφήν. ὃ. λαμβάνει μετὰ χεῖρας 
3, 4 Sf A aA 
τὸν ἄρτον καὶ τὸν ἰχθύν, Siapepiler τούτους τοῖς μαθηταῖς, 
4 3 ’ὔ 
ὀρθιάξων οὐδ᾽ ἀνακείμενος" οἱ δὲ λαβόντες οὐκ ἀνακλίνονται, 
“- a , , , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὄρθιοι ταῦτα Kal οὗτοι καταναλίσκουσι, πρόσπεινοί τινες 
> a a ,ὔ A 4 
εἶναι δοκοῦντες, ὡς ἱκανῶς διὰ πάσης κοπιάσαντες τῆς νυκτός, 
, ,, \ , 9. A € 2 249 vO ’ 
γυμνόποδες μέχρι καὶ γονάτων αὐτῶν, ὡς “ ἐφ᾽ ὕδατα τούτους 
\ , A ε , , H 78 9 
συχνὰ καταβάπτοντες, παχεῖς οἱ τούτων μηροΐ, ἀν- 
Ν Ἁ “" Ν 4 4 
δρικοί τε Kal ἰσχυροὶ καὶ πιμελεῖς Kal κατάσαρκοι, γυμνόχειρες 
" Lo. » 3 , νΝ a 3 aN 3 
ἄχρι Kal és ὥμους αὐτούς, βριαροὶ τὰς χεῖρας, εὑὐρυπάλαμνοι, 
\ , ,, Ν Ν A > / 3 Ν. 
κρατεροὶ κωπηλάται, δεδυνημένοι πρὸς τὰς τῶν ἀνέμων ἐμβολὰς 
a a ’ ’ , 
ἀντιπαλαμᾶσθαι καὶ τοῖς ἀγρίοις ἀντικαθίστασθαι κύμασιν, 
’ Ν ’ 3 3 
ἀνεζωσμένοι ἀγροικικώτερον, στολὰς περιχλαινιζόμενοι οὐκ εὐὖ- 
, > / τὸ 4 δ᾽ 3 ν , XN ‘ 
παρύφους, οὐ μαλακάς, ἁδράς δ᾽ av τις εἰποι ταύτας TE καὶ 
’ὔ Ν “a \ 4 4 3 A 
τραχείας Kal TH περὶ θάλατταν πρεπούσας ἀναστροφῇ, BeBap- 
Ν A A ᾿ 
μένας πρὸς τὸ φαιότερον, καὶ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ναυτικῶς οἱ 
4 ’ὔ 
σύμπαντες ἐσταλμένοι. 
’ ’ὔ ’, x 
4. Kai πάντες μὲν ἔτι φαίνονται κατεσθίοντες, Πέτρος δὲ 
> N 4 \ A A A 
μόνος, ὡς οἶμαι πρὸ πάντων λαβὼν ἐκ τῶν δεσποτικῶν χειρῶν 
Ν ’ὔ A 3 A / SK ‘ 
τὴν τροφὴν Kal πρὸ πάντων τοῖς ὀδοῦσι καταλεάνας αὐτὴν καὶ 
a > / 4 ’ 3 Ἁ ε , 
τῷ οἰσοφάγῳ τάχιστα καταθέμενος, ἀγωνιστικὸς ὡσπερεί τις 
\ » 3 \ ’ὔ’ ΕΣ N A 4 > 3 
Kal ἔμφροντις ἔργου καὶ πάλιν ἔχεται καὶ τῆς θαλάττης ἀνέλκει 
N a Ν Ἁ ’ Ν ε ’, a Α 
τὸ δίκτυον, τοῖς μὲν ποσὶν ἀντιβαίνων πρὸς ἑαυτόν, ταῖς δὲ 
Asati, δ5 , 42 s ΄ » > θύ 
χερσὶ τῆς ἰχθυάγρας * ἐπειλημμένος, πληρεστάτης οὔσης ἰχθύων 
Ν \ a 3 ’ 
μεγάλων ἑκατὸν πεντήκοντα καὶ τριῶν, ἔτι σπαιρόντων, βαλ- 
’ὔ 4 A A \ 
λόντων προσάλληλα." 5. στρέφει δὲ Πέτρος τὴν κεφαλὴν πρὸς 
Ν A 4, \ ’, , 9 
TOUS ἑαυτοῦ συμμύστας καὶ OMOTEXVOUS, προσκαλούμενος οἶμαι 
4 4 A A ’ Ν Ν Ν A 
τούτους ἐφάψασθαί ot τῆς τοῦ δικτύου πρὸς τὴν ξηρὰν ἐξολκῆς 
A Ν “- ’ὔ aA ε ’ 3 “- X\ \ 
τῷ μὴ δεδυνῆσθαι μόνος τοῦτο ῥᾳότερον ἐξελκῦσαι διὰ τὸ 
A N A “A 3 3 a > 4, Ἁ Ν 9 A 4 
πλῆθος καὶ μῆκος τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ ἰχθύων Kal τὴν ἐκ τοῦ βάρους 
> A Ν Ν ε \ 3 , 
αὐτῶν πρὸς τὴν ὑγρὰν ἀνθολκήν. 





δ΄ See commentary, n. 5. 
°B fol. 9°. 


XXXVI 
* ἁψῖδος Heis, ἁψίδος B. 
* Heis reports ὡς written above the line B, but the photograph 
does not show this. 
* Before εὐρυπάλαμνοι B has εὐπάλαμνοι, cancelled with dots. 
*B fol. 95. 
ὃ προσάλληλα Heis, πρὸς ἄλληλα B. 
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4 Ἁ io 9 A 4, Ἁ 3 “a 
XXXVI. Μέχρι μὲν οὖν ἐνταῦθα σύμπασαν τὴν ἐν τοῖς 
A A N A ε ’ 4y 4 a 
τοίχοις τοῦ νεῶ γραφικὴν ἱκανῶς ὃ λόγος οἶμαι σοι, θεατά, τῷ 
A 4 4 4 . 4 Ν - 
ἑαυτοῦ δακτύλῳ ὑπέδειξέ Te καὶ διεγράψατο. τὸ δ᾽ ἀποτοῦδε 
ν A Ν 4 A Ν A A 
(H 79) τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πτερὸν ws ἐξ ἀέρος τοῦ περὶ τὰ τοῦ ναοῦ 
, Ν ε 4 4 Α A 3 Ἁ - 
μετέωρα μικρὸν ὑποχαλάσαι βεβούληται, καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
3 4 3 la 9 , l4 \ \ > ε 
ἐδάφους ἀνεστηκόσιν ἐνδιατρίψων μικρόν. 2. τρισὶ μὲν οὖν, ὡς 
+ A 4 la 
ἄν τις εἴποι, ζωστῆρσιν ἀσφαλείας χάριν καὶ κάλλους, ἐκ λίθου 
4 ‘\ WA 4 ε Ν 3 3 ,ὔ 4 Ν 
κεκτημένοις τὴν ὕφανσιν, σύμπας ὁ νεὼς ἐξ ἐδάφους μέχρι καὶ 
aA A 4 4 / 
αὐτῆς κορυφῆς περιέσφικται, σύμμετρον am’ ἀλλήλων εἰληφόσι 4 
4 εὶ - ’ A Ν A 
διάστασιν, ovs Kal κοσμητὰς καλεῖν σύνηθες τοῖς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
aA > ΄ A Ν Ἁ A 4 \ 3Q 7 
τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων δεινοῖς: TO δὲ μετατοῦτο μέχρι Kal ἐδάφους 
A A / / 4 A 
αὐτοῦ πριστῷ “ λίθῳ ποικιλοχρόῳ πάντα τοῖχον ἠμφίασται. 
A XN Ν , 4 4 
3. εἰς τοσοῦτον δὲ τὸν λίθον λεπτύνας ὁ τεχνίτης ἐξύφανεν, 
ε a 5. ©¢ 4 , > A Ν a 
ws δοκεῖν ἐξ ὑφασμάτων ποικιλοχρόων ἐνδεδῦσθαι τὸν τοῖχον. 
ε Ἁ , 4 > A Ν ε l4 ε Ν Ν 
4. ὁ δὲ λίθος τοσαύτην ἐξανθεῖ τὴν ὑγρότητα, ὡς καὶ παντὸς 
+ > 4, A Ν ,ὕ ¢ / N 
ἄνθους ἐν τούτῳ νικᾶσθαι τὸ στίλβον: οὕτω τις ξενίζουσα καὶ 
4 ε \ A , / a a 
λίαν ὑπερφυὴς ἡ τοῦ λίθου πέφυκεν ἀρετή, μᾶλλον δὲ ἡ τοῦ 
’ , ra) XN , aA A 4 
τεχνίτου σπουδή, ὃς Kal TO κάλλος προσνεῖμαι TH φύσει 
ἐφιλονείκησεν. 
e , / XN A A ῳ \ 
3. Ὑπήρεισταί δε τὸ μεταταῦτα συχνοῖς ἅμα Kal ποικιλο- 
’ A , 3 2Q 7 XN 9 4 \ ? 3 - 
μόρφοις τοῖς κίοσιν, ἐξ ἐδάφους μὲν ἀρχομένοις καὶ οἷον εἰπεῖν 
3 4 A XN , \ A > oN Ν ’, 
ἐκβλαστάνουσι, τελευτῶσι δὲ μέχρι καὶ τῆς ἐπὶ τὰ πρόσωπα 
A A a , 9 / ε Ν Ν € / 
TOV στοῶν τοῦ λίθου ἐπαμφιάσεως. 6. ai δὲ στοαὶ αἱ σύμπαντα 
\ Ν ε / Ν Ἁ >’ Ν ’ὔ ε N 4 
TOV ναὸν ὑπανέχουσαι τὸν μὲν ἀριθμὸν δυοκαίδεκα, οἱ δὲ ταύτας 
ε ’ὔὕ , / A 
ὑποστηρίζοντες κίονες ἐγγύς που τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα, οὐκ ἀσ- 
, Ἂ \ a , A 
KOTWS οἶμαι Kal τοῦτο διαταξαμένου τοῦ ἀρχιτέκτονος, ἀλλ᾽’ 
id 6 , μὴ 3 ,ὕ \ Ὁ A a 
ἵνα καθαπεέρει Tis ἔμψυχος ἐκκλησία Kal αὕτη Χριστοῦ τοῖς 
3 , a A / a 
ἰσαρίθμοις * τῶν Χριστοῦ ἀποστόλων διαβαστάζοιτο στοαῖς τε 
, 
Kal κίοσι. 


XXXVIII. (H80) Τὸ δὲ τοῦ ναοῦ σύμπαν δάπεδον 
τέτρασι μὲν τετραγώνοις περιλαμβάνεται, κατὰ κυκλικὴν ἀπ' 
ἀλλήλων διεστηκόσι τὴν περιφέρειαν, κατέστρωταί δε λίθοις 
λευκοῖς. 2. ὁ δὲ τὰ τετράγωνα διιστῶν ἀπ’ ἀλλήλων κυκλικὸς 
χῶρος οἷά τινα στιγμὴν μᾶλλον δὲ καρδιακήν τινα σύμπηξιν 
ὡς ὅλου σώματος τοῦ ναοῦ τὸ ἱερὸν ἐν ἑαυτῷ περιγράφει θυσια- 
στήριον, ἡμικυκλίου μὲν τὰ πρὸς ἀνατολὰς ὅσον περὶ τοὺς 
ἀναβάθμους τῆς ἱερᾶς καθέδρας ἐστίν, ὅσον περὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
τράπεζαν τετραγώνου δ᾽ αὖθις τὰ πρὸς δυσμάς. 8. κἀν μὲν τῷ 
πρὸς ἄρκτον τούτου μέρει ὡς πρὸς δυσμὰς Ἰωάννης 6 μέγας, 
ὁ χρυσοῦς καὶ γλῶτταν καὶ νοῦν καὶ χρυσοῦ παντὸς τιμιώτερος, 
ὁ ἀληθινὸς ἀρχιεράρχης κυρίου, 6 τὸν πρωτοποίμενα μιμησάμενος 
καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ θεὶς ὑπὲρ τῶν προβάτων αὐτοῦ, τὸ μέγα 
θαῦμα τῆς οἰκουμένης, ἐπ’ ἐδάφους τὴν τοῦ σκήνους αὐτοῦ 
κατάθεσιν εἴληχε, μύρα βλύζων ὁσῶραι 1 πᾶσαν εὐωδίαν ὑπεραλ- 


/ ε 3 a 4, A A f A 
Aopeva, ws ἐκ πηγῆς πολυχεύμονος τοῦ ἱεροῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ 








XXXVII 
* εἰληφόσι Heis, εἰληφότων B. 
" πριστῷ Heis, πρηστῶ B cf. XXXVIII, 6. 
*B fol. 10°. 


*On ἰσαρίθμοις a marginal note in first (?) hand rots δώδεκα 
καὶ τοῖς ἑβδομήκοντα B. 


XXXVIII 


*On ὁσῶραι a marginal note in first hand σημ. ὡς πρὸ χρόνων 
ἕξ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας ἀνέβλυξε μύρον ἐλαιῶδες ἀκραιφνὲς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἱεροῦ τάφου τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου: ἡ ἀποφορὰ τοῦ μύρου κατενοεῖτο 
ὡς ἀπὸ σώματος ἀναβλύζειν κεκοπιακότος B 


. 
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ἀναβλύξοντα Kat τὸν εἰς τύπον αὐτοῦ μεμορφωμένον ἄργυρον 
καὶ τῷ τοῦ τάφου λίθῳ ἐπανακείμενον διατοροῦντα δυνάμει 
θειοτέρᾳ τινὶ καὶ μετὰ πλείστης ὅσης τῆς ῥύμης ἀναπιδύοντα 
κἀκ κεφαλῆς μὲν ἢ κἀκ χειρός, ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε κἀκ γονάτων ἀρχόμενα 
κἀπὶ τὸν πώγωνα καὶ τὴν Hav τῆς ἀρχιερατικῆς στολῆς αὐτοῦ 
καταβαίνοντα (H 81) σύμπαντά τε τὸν τάφον περιλιμνάζοντα. 
καί μοι τῷ λόγῳ σύμπας ὃ ἑωρακὼς καὶ μαρτυρήσει καὶ μεμαρ- 
τύρηκε καὶ ἡ τούτου μαρτυρία πέφυκεν ἀληθής. 

4, Ὡς πρὸς μεσημβρίαν δὲ καὶ τούτου κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ Πρηγόριος 
ὁ τῆς θεολογίας ἐπώνυμος, τὸ πῦρ πνεῦσαν στόμα καὶ πᾶσαν 
αἵρεσιν καταφλέξαν, ἐν τετραγώνῳ ἑτερομήκει περιγραφόμενος 
λάρνακι πυρρακιζούσῃ τὴν χρόαν, ὅτι καὶ ὃ κείμενος ἐν αὐτῇ 
πυρράκης ἦν μετὰ κάλλους πνευματικοῦ, τῷ πυρὶ μὲν τῷ τοῦ 
πνεύματος τὸν νοῦν καὶ τὴν καρδίαν 2 ἐς ἀεὶ διαθερμαινόμεος, 
τῷ δὲ κάλλει τῶν λόγων τὴν γλῶτταν κατακοσμούμενος. 

5. Αὐτὴ δὲ ἡ ἱερὰ Χριστοῦ τράπεζα τὰ τῶν εἰς σφαγὴν 
ἑαυτοὺς ὃ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ δόντων σώματα Λουκᾶ καὶ ᾿Ανδρέου καὶ 
Τιμοθέου τῶν ἀποστόλων ὅσα καὶ ἄσυλον θησαυρὸν κατακρύπτει 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτῇ, ἐξ ἀργύρου πᾶσα πεποιημένη καθαροῦ τε καὶ διειδοῦς. 
6. τὸ δὲ τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ θείας τραπέζης ὑπερκείμενον ὀρόφιον, 
ὃ καὶ καταπέτασμα τοῖς πολλοῖς καλεῖν σύνηθες, ἐκ τετραγώνου 
μὲν ἄρχεται τέτρασιν ὑπανεχομένου * κίοσιν, ἐς δὲ τὸ πυραμο- 
ειδὲς καταλήγει ταῖς ἐκ βασιλικοῦ λίθου τριγώνοις πρισταῖς ὃ 
πεποιημένον πλαξίν, ἃς τοσοῦτον ἐλέπτυνεν ὁ τεχνίτης, ὡς 
δοκεῖν ἐξ ὑφασμάτων βυσσίνων λευκῶν ὃ τουτὶ διατετάσθαι τὸ 


4 
καταπέτασμα. 


aA N Ν Ν Ἁ Ν 
XXXIX. ᾿Αλλ’ ἀπίωμεν εἰ δοκεῖ καὶ πρὸς μὲν τὸν πρὸς 
3 Ν ’, \ ’ ε A Ν Ν 3 3 aA θ ΄ 
ἀνατολὰς κείμενον τουτονὶ νεών, ὡς ἂν καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ θαύματος 
ον \ , 4 
καὶ ἱστορίας χάριν κατίδωμεν, οὗ καὶ δομήτορα Κωνστάντιον 
> ε / ’ Ν \ 
(Η 82) εἶναι φθάσας ὃ λόγος ἐδήλωσε. 2. σφαιροειδὴς καὶ 
’ ng 4 Ν Ν ’, ε 
κυκλικὸς ὃ σύμπας οὗτος ναός, διὰ τὸ πολυχωρητότερον ὡς 
i A “Aw cal [4 oe a 4 
οἶμαι τοῦ σχήματος πυκναῖς ταῖς περικύκλῳ στωϊκαῖς γωνίαις 
Α Α ε Ν A A A 
κατατεμνόμενος" πρὸς yap ὑποδοχὴν τοῦ <vexpod> * πατρικοῦ 
a Ν 4 , 
τε Kal ἑαυτοῦ καὶ μετ’ αὐτοὺς βασιλευσόντων ἀνῳκοδόμητο. 
> AY e A ’ a 
3. πρὸς μὲν οὖν ἕω Kal καταρχὰς ὃ τοῦ πρώτως ἐν χριστιανοῖς 
, Ν Ν 
βεβασιλευκότος Κωνσταντίνου νεκρὸς ὡς ἐπὶ τινος πορφυραν- 
A A 4 , 4 
θούσης βασιλείου εὐνῆς 5 τῆς πορφυροχρόου ταύτης λάρνακος 
ἐντὸς ἀναπέπαυται, τοῦ μετὰ τὴν δωδεκάδα τῶν μαθητῶν τρισ- 
καιδεκάτου τῆς ὀρθοδόξου πίστεως κήρυκος, τοῦ καὶ τῆς βασι- 
4 4 ,ἷ ε Ν 4 Ν Ἁ “- 
λευούσης ταύτης δομήτορος. 4. ἡ δὲ λάρναξ τὸ μὲν σχῆμα 
4 , 2» 5 , 3 > 3 3 / 4 
τετράπλευρος, μετρίως δ᾽ ἐπιμήκης ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἰσόπλευρος" λόγος 
Ν λε 4 Ν 4 4 Ν A 3 4 , 
δὲ καὶ Ἑλένην τὴν τούτου μητέρα καὶ τῆς ὀρθοδόξου πίστεως 
Ν aA , ’ὔ ta ε Ἁ Ν , 
συνεργὸν τῷ ταύτης συντεθάφθαι vid. 5. ὁ δὲ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν 
A A Ν , A ~ 
κλεινοῦ Kwvotavriov τοῦ καὶ δομήτορος τοῦ ved, πορφυρόχρους 
\ x 3 3 3 Ν ΄, aA A ’ 8 , 
καὶ οὗτος ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὰ πάντα τῷ πατρικῷ τύμβῳ ὃ παρόμοιος, 





" Β fol. 10’. 

" ἑαυτοὺς uncertain because of damage from damp to Β. 
* ὑπανεχομένου Heis, ὑπανεχόμενον B. 

ὃ πρισταῖς Heis, mpnorais B. 

ὁ λευκῶν added above the line B. 


XXXIX 


* «νεκροῦ» added by Heis. 

* εὐνῆς R. Egger, Die Begrabnisstatte des Kaisers Konstantin, 
Jahreshefte d. dsterr. Archaol. Inst. 16; 218, 1913; ἐκ γῆς B, 
Heis. 

5 Β fol. 11°. 
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e > @¢ 3 Ν 3 A # Xv , > »7ὦσὺ ’, 
ὅτι μηδ᾽ ὃ ἐντὸς αὐτοῦ κατακείμενος τὰ πάνθ᾽ ὅμοιος γέγονε 
a / e , Ν ο ‘\ 4 a a 
τῷ πατρί, ὑστερίζων μὲν οὖν καὶ κατόπιν βαίνων THs πατρικῆς 
3 , 4 \ aA ? ε Ν + N 4 
εὐσεβείας * καὶ τοῦ φρονήματος. 6. ὁ πρὸς ἄρκτον καὶ τούτου 
\ Ν aA a / Ν a 
κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ Kal τοῖς μνημονευθεῖσι παρόμοιος τὸν τοῦ μεγάλου 
, 4 Ἁ Φ a 
Θεοδοσίου κρύπτει νεκρὸν ὥς τινα πλοῦτον ἀριστοπραξίας 
9 7 , 5 2 a ε \ 3 ἈΝ Ν , 
akevwrov. ¢. ἸΙουλχερίας ° ἐκεῖνος ὁ πρὸς ἀνατολὰς Kal τούτου 
3, ’ “ a 
ἔγγιστα κείμενος. (H 83) εὔδοξος αὕτη ® καὶ περιβόητος τῆς 
A A ’ a Ψ 4 Ψ - - 
τῶν Ὁδηγῶν δομητρία ἴ μονῆς" ὅρα γάρ, ὅπως καὶ ταῖν χεροῖν 
᾽ὔ 4 4 Ν A 4 
ἀνέχει παρθένος οὖσα τὸ τῆς πανάγνου καὶ παρθένου ὁμοίωμα. 
gz a A , a - 
8. οὗτος τοῦ ἐν σοφοῖς βασιλεύσαντος καὶ ἐν βασιλεῦσι σοφοῦ 
᾽ N A 2a ~ “a 
κατακρύπτει τὸν χοῦν. οὗτος βασιλίσσης Θεοφανῶ, THs τιμίας 
Ν > 4 a , 4 a ’ A 
καὶ aidecipov, ἧς ἣ μνήμη αἰώνιος, ἧς σύνευνος ὃ σοφός, τῆς 
A a / a Ν ’ὔ 4 3 ’ὔ 
σοφῆς τῷ ὄντι βασιλίσσης, τῆς καὶ βίον διανυσάσης ἐπαινετόν" 
‘ ’ὔ Ν ΄ὔ ’ὔ Ν 3 
σοφία yap πρώτη Bios ἐπαινετὸς τὰ ἱερά φασι λόγια. 
9 & , a lA 4 “a 
- οὗτος Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ πρώτου βασιλέως πορφυρανθοῦς 
N 4 Cc a κω ,ὔ 
(Η 84) καὶ ταύτης υἱοῦ, οὗ μέγα ἐπ’ εὐθυδικίᾳ τὸ ὄνομα. 
κν 7 ῇ / 3 , Ν Ν A A 
οὗτος Ζήνωνος βασιλέως ἀρειανίξζοντος καὶ παρὰ τοῦτο τῆς 
,ὔ 4 A A ον “a 
βασιλείας ἐκπεσόντος τῶν οὐρανῶν. οὗτος ᾿Αναστασίου τοῦ 
4 8 & 4, 4 ε A 3 a Ν 
Δικόρου," οὗ πέρι λόγος, ὡς πῦρ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ πεμφθὲν τὸν 
4 4 A 4 a A 
βασιλέα κατέκαυσε τοῦτο προαπειληθέντα παθεῖν, ὅτι τοῖς μίαν 
4 N A A 4 
ext τοῦ Χριστοῦ προσέκειτο δοξάξζουσι θέλησιν καὶ ἐνέργειαν, 
a Ἁ 9S , A N a 
ὃς καὶ οἶκον ἐδείματο πᾶσαν ἔχοντα τὴν σκευὴν ἐξ ὀπτῆς πλίνθου 
Ν Ν ,ὔ ” 3 
τὲ καὶ ἀσβέστου, ἄλλην τινὰ κιβωτόν, τὸν ἴδιον ὡς ᾧετο 
3 4 4 , \ 3 a 
ἐκφεύγων κατακλυσμόν" νήπιος ὃς ἤλπισεν ἐκφυγεῖν, 6 οἱ 
᾽ 9 , > aA a aA 
πέπρωτο ἐκ θείας ὀμφῆς. 10. οὗτος Βασιλείου τοῦ Μακεδόνος 
“- vA , 9 4 aA a N Ν , 
τοῦ θειοτέρᾳ προνοίᾳ κἀκ τύχης τῆς χαμερποῦς ἐπὶ τὴν βασίλειον 
3 , / A Ν a ¢ a 
ἀναχθέντος περιωπήν, τοῦ Kal πλεῖστον ὥς φασι κόσμον ἐκ τοῦ 
aA , > , a Ν - 
τῶν θεοκηρύκων ἀραμένου ναοῦ κἀπὶ τὸν ὅνπερ ἐδείματο θεῖον 
ω , 3 μὲ A a 
OlKOV μετακομίσαντος εἰς ὄνομα TOD ἀρχιστρατήγου τῶν ἄνω 
4 gz e 4 / 
δυνάμεων, οὗ ἡ Νέα ἐκκλησία ὃ καθέστηκε τὸ ἐπώνυμον. 
ὃ A , \ 
11. οὗτος Φωκᾶ Νικηφόρου, ἀνδρὸς ἀνδρειοτάτου 15 καὶ στρα- 
/ Ν ’ A - 
τηγικωτάτου καὶ σώφρονος, ἐξ ἐπιβουλῶν ἀπολιπόντος τὸ ζῆν. 
ε 5. AN Ν Ν Ν ’ὔ A 
Ὁ ἐπὶ τὸν νεὼν τὸν ἐνδότερον Κωνσταντῖνον φέρει τὸν πορ- 
’ὔ 9 N 4 a 
φυρόβλαστον, ἀδελφὸν βασιλέως (H 85) τοῦ μεγάλου, οὗ 
’ Ν ’ὔ z A A 
BovAyapoxtovos τὸ γνώρισμα. 12. οὗτος ὁ Κωνσταντῖνος τοῦ 
ε , A ,ὔ A LA a 
ὁρωμένου τοῦδε δομήτωρ ναοῦ, ὥς τινες πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἐξελάλησαν. 


XL. Μεταβῶμεν μικρόν, εἴ σοι δοκεῖ, θεατά, καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἕτερόν 
τινα οἶκον, ὃς καὶ ἡρῶον καλεῖται καὶ χῶρος θρηνητικὸς παρά 
τισι κατωνόμασται διὰ τοὺς ἐν αὐτῷ κατακειμένους ὡς ἄν τις 
εἴποι ἥρωας βασιλεῖς. 2. ὁρᾷς ἕτερον δόμον πεντάστοον κατὰ 
τὴν προβατικὴν κολυμβήθραν ἐκείνην τὴν Σολομώντειον: καὶ 
γὰρ κἀνταῦθα πλῆθος πολύ τι κατάκειται τῶν ἐξ ἀσθενείας, 
ἣν διὰ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν ὁ σύμπας περίκειται ἄνθρωπος, ἀπολιπόντων 
τὸ ζῆν. 8. ἐξαναστήσονταί δὲ καὶ οὗτοι ἀγγέλου ἐπιστασίᾳ, 
πάσῃ τῇ οἰκουμένῃ μέγα περισαλπίξοντος κατὰ τὴν τοῦ κυρίου 
δευτέραν ἐπέλευσιν, καὶ τῷ ἀδεκάστῳ πάντων κριτῇ τῷ σωτῆρι 
Χριστῷ παραστήσονται. 4. οὗτος 1 Ἰουστινιανοῦ ὃ ἑῷος, οὗ 
eee ΠῚ 


* εὐστβείας very uncertain because of damage from damp to 
B. enna very uncertain because of damage from damp 
to Ὁ. 

" TovAxepias Heis, πλουχερίας B. 

δ αὕτη Heis, οὗτος B. 

᾿ δομητρία B instead of δομήτρια for the sake of the rhythm. 

* δικόρρον corrected to δικόρου Β. 

" ἐκκλησία added above the line by later (?) hand B. 

*° B fol. 115. 

XL 


1 : ἢ 
οὗτος Heis, κεῖνος οὗτος B. 
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Ν » > 393 3 , \ 3 , / Ν ’ὔ a 
TO ὄνομα ἐπ᾽ εὐθυδικίᾳ καὶ εὐνομίᾳ μέγα καὶ περιβόητον, ὃς 
A / ’ A A 2) A ’, 4, 
καὶ τοῦ μεγάλου τεμένους τῆς τοῦ (Η 86) θεοῦ λόγου σοφίας 
δομήτωρ ἐστίν. περιλάλητος οὗτος ἐν γενεαῖς γενεῶν ὡς ἀριστο- 
’ὔ / Ἁ 
πρακτήσας, ὡς μοναρχήσας, ὡς μεγάλους δυνάστας καταβαλὼν 
Ἀ a ἈΝ a - A , ’ὔ 
τοὺς σύμπασαν τὴν οἰκουμένην τῷ τῆς ἐξουσίας ὃ κράτει καθυ- 
Ν Ἁ AQ » A 
ποτάξαντας. 9. ὁ ἐγγὺς Kal πρὸς ἄρκτον Ἰουστίνου, Ἰουστινιανοῦ 
ς A 9 Ν 5 ἃ 7 , 3 Ν θ / 
υἱωνοῦ, ἀνδρὸς ἐπὶ δικαιοσύνῃ περιβοήτου κἀπὶ θεοσεβείᾳ 
ray Ν A , ’ὔ A A 
μεγακομπάσαντος, Os Kal TO τοῦ μεγάλου τεμένους τῆς TOD 
A ’ 7 9 A 3 / ’ὔ Ν 3 J 
θεοῦ λόγου σοφίας ἐλλεῖπον ἀνῳκοδόμησέ TE Kal ἀνεπλήρωσε 
ΝΥ ᾽ A J ᾽ὔ XN 7 
καὶ τὸν καταπεσόντα τροῦλον ἀνήδρασέ τε καὶ τεχνηέντως 
9 ᾽ὔ ε NX ’ὔ ’ a 3 ae , ὃ 
ἀνύψωσεν. 6. ὁ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν Σοφίας τῆς αὐτοῦ ὁμευνέτιδος, 
Ν A Ἁ A My A Ν 
γυναικὸς ἱεροπρεποῦς καὶ κοσμίας καὶ τῷ ὄντι σοφῆς καὶ φοβου- 
Ἁ a A Ἁ Ν ’ὔ’ ’ὔ ’ὔὕ 
μένης τὸν κύριον ἀληθῶς: ἀρχὴ γὰρ καὶ τέλος σοφίας φόβος 
Ν , A Ἂν 4 Ν , 
κυρίου κατὰ τὸ λόγιον. 7. Ἡρακλείου δ᾽ οὗτος, οὗ τὸ κλέος 
9 N Ν (ὃ ΝΥ XN a ,ὔ 9 Ἀ A (ὃ 
ἐπὶ τὴν Περσίδα καὶ τὴν ταύτης περίχωρον εὐρὺ καὶ περίδοξον. 
a Ν ᾿ 97 ε Ν Ν € / 9 ὔὕ «ε 
οὗτος πολλοὺς τοὺς ἀέθλους ὑπὲρ τοὺς Ἡρακλείους ἐκείνους ὡς 
y+ » 9 Ἁ Ἁ ἈΝ ᾽ὔ ΝΥ A Ν 
ἄν τις εἴποι ἀεθλευκὼς καὶ πρὸ τούτων τὴν βασίλειον στολὴν 
9 / \ a5 Ν 9 ,ὔ ε “- e 
ἀποθέμενος Kat μελαμβαφῆ " πρὸς ἐκστρατείαν ὁρμῶν ὑπο- 
, , 9 A , A \ / 
δησάμενος πέδιλα, ἐπανῆλθε φοινίξας ταῦτα καὶ KaTaypwoas 
Y A A ’ κυ ε ’ὔὕ 
ἐν αἵμασι τοῖς βαρβαρικοῖς. 8. Θεοφίλου δ᾽ οὗτος ὃ πράσινος, 
A Ν A 4 oN ΝΥ A ’ > 4 3 
τοῦ τὸν THs δυσσεβείας ἰὸν κατὰ τῶν θείων εἰκόνων ἀπερευξα- 
7 A , ’ A ’ὔ’ 
μένου © καὶ κατὰ τῶν ταύτας προσκυνούντων τοῦτον ἐκχέαντος. 
5» “- , ’ὔ “A δ A 
9. εἴτε γοῦν ὡς λόγος σέσωσται πλείστῃ συνδρομῇ Kal σπουδῇ 
A 3 J ᾽ὔ Ἁ 3 A e 7 Ἁ A A 
τῆς ὀρθοδόξου Θεοδώρας καὶ αὐτοῦ opevveridos διὰ τῆν τῶν 
A , A a a 
(H 87) ἱερῶν καὶ θείων εἰκόνων ἐσαῦθις νεύσει ταύτης mpoo- 
, , \ 3 ’ὔ ὔ N 9 aA 3 9» ἡ 
κὐνησίν τε καὶ ἀναστήλωσιν, σάφα μὲν εἰπεῖν οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγε, 
, e A N Ν ’ὔ’ a 
λεγέτω δ᾽ ὁ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ καταστιχθεὶς καὶ ἐπωνομασμένος μέχρι 
A A Ν ΝΥ ἈΝ “ A 4 ’ὔ 
τῆς δεῦρο Tpamros διὰ τὴν τῶν σεπτῶν εἰκόνων προσκύνησιν, 


On 


καὶ τῇ τῶν ζώντων βίβλῳ ἀνάγραπτος. 10. Θεοδώρας οὗτος 


On 


, , A , A , 2 ” 
σαρδώνιος λίθος, τῆς βασιλίσσης τῆς σώφρονος, ἧς ἔργον 


On 


, an , a N \ , ε ε 
περίδοξος τῶν θεοκηρύκων οὗτος νεὼς καὶ περίοπτος, ὡς ὁ 
, , A A , Ν 4 
λόγος φθάσας ἐδήλωσε. περὶ δὲ τῶν λοιπῶν Ti Kal μελητέον 

a ® A a ’ 
ἡμῖν, ὧν αἱ μνῆμαι τοῖς τάφοις συγκατεχώσθησαν ; 


XLI. Δεῦρο τοίνυν ἐλθὲ σὺν ἐμοὶ καὶ ἀπίωμεν πρὸς τὸ 
πρόναον καὶ τὴν προέσπερον ταύτην θέα πανήγυριν. ἴδε τὸν 
μέγαν Παῦλον ὥς τινα ἥλιον ἐξ ἔτους εἰς ἔτος ἐν τῷ (Η 88) 
παρόντι ναῷ ἐμφιλοχωροῦντα καὶ τοὺς αὐτῷ προσιόντας πάντα 
τρόπον καταφωτίζοντα. 2. ὅρα μοι τὴν προεόρτιον τελετὴν τὴν 


*In B ἑῷος is followed by the words ἀνδρὸς ἐπὶ δικαιοσύνῃ 
περιβοήτον κἀπὶ θεοσεβείᾳ μεγακομπάσαντος, then follow the words 
ὃς kai — ἐστίν, then οὗ τὸ ὄνομα ---- περιβόητον. Heis considers that 
the last phrase was intended by Mesarites to replace the phrase 
ἀνδρὸς — μεγακομπάσαντος, which Mesarites subsequently decided 
to use in the description of Justinus (below, §5), and that the 
copyist by error repeated the words ἀνδρὸς ---- μεγακομπάσαντος 
and then put the substitution in the wrong place. It also seems 
possible that after he had written Justinian’s name here, the 
copyist’s eye fell upon the same name a few lines below in the 
characterization of Justinus (§5), so that he copied the phrase 
ἀνδρὸς — μεγακομπάσαντος in this place by error; and that after 
he had realized the mistake he copied the remaining two phrases 
of the description of Justinian in the wrong sequence, writing 
the second phrase before he realized that there was another 
before it. 

* After ἐξουσίας B has αὐτῶν cancelled with dots. 

*B fol. 12°. 

° μελαμβαφῆ Heis, μελεμβαφῆ B. 

° ἀπερευξαμένου Heis, ἀπερρευξαμένου B. 
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9 , XN 7 A 7 ’ A 
ἐσπερον ταύτην Kal φωτεινήν, πῶς πάντες ὁ χριστώνυμος TOU 
’ὔ Ν Ν 4 Ν / , 
κυρίου λαὸς ἐκ παντὸς γένους καὶ ἡλικίας πάσης Kal ἀξιώματος 
,ὕ / A Ν με 
προάγοντές σοι λαμπαδοῦχοι καὶ προπομποί, ὡς ἕκαστος ἔχει 
3 4 4 Ν 3 / Ν 4 Ν A / 
ἀξιώματός τε καὶ ἐπαγγέλματος, καὶ κύκλῳ σὺν TO μεγάλῳ 
, \ , ε Ἂς κ᾿ , N 
Παύλῳ τὴν βασιλεύουσαν ὡς ἀπὸ Ἱερουσαλὴμ μέχρι καὶ (Η 89) 
A A / \ A aA 
τοῦ Ἰλλυρικοῦ διατρέχοντες σὺν πνευματικαῖς @dais τε Kal 
᾽ὔ Ν Ν Ν Ν A \ 
θυμιάμασι Kal πρὸς τὸν ἀποστολικὸν τοῦτον πάλιν νεὼν κατὰ 
᾽ὔ Ν 
περιφέρειαν κυκλικὴν καταλήγοντες. 
Ν oO / Ν Ν 4 Ν a a 
3. Μὴ οὖν κατόκνει περὶ τὴν θέαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγγὺς γενοῦ τῆς 
, , al \ o¢ A > 2 aA ῳ 
πορφυριζούσης ταύτης πλυνοῦ καὶ ὅρα, πῶς ἐν αὐτῇ ὕδωρ 
’ὔ ,ὔ Ν 3 4 
μόνον περιλιμνάζει καὶ ἄρτου μικρά τινα τρύφη κατὰ μέσον 
4 aA A 4 3 κυ A 
ταύτης διαπλωΐζονται, πῶς ταύτην ἄνδρες οὗτοι περικυκλοῦσι 
\2 \ , A 3 , es | ,ὕ 
χοιροβοσκοὶ " καὶ βίον βιοῦντες ἀπαίδευτον καὶ τὴν ὦ κεκράγασι 
a Ν ,ὔ A ¢ 
βαρεῖαν καὶ πάντας ἐκθροοῦσαν φωνήν, ὅταν τὰ oivoddpa 
3 4 / 4 Ν A 3, A 
ὀστράκινα σκεύη ἀπερισκέπτως Kal φειδοῦς ἄτερ Kal δισταγμοῦ 
᾽ A A ᾽ὔ A A 
Tapa του τῶν εἰς τοῦτο τεταγμένων κατὰ τῆς TAVVOD KaTa- 
/ , Ν ’ Ν A 
φέρωνταί τε Kal καταθρύπτωνται, καὶ τὸν ἐξ αὐτῶν ἀπερευ- 
ὔ 3 2 9 θέ a “δ δ a , 
γόμενον “ οἶνον ἀνακραθέντα τῷ ὕδατι σὺν τοῖς βραχυβλώμοις 
A ’ aA \ ο 
ψωμοῖς ἀφαρπάζοντες καταλαιμαργοῦσι καὶ κατεσθίουσιν. 4. ὅρα, 
A e Ν Ν 3 / \ aA , ἃ ’ 
πῶς οἱ μὲν μὴ εἰδότες τὸ τοῦ βαρέος ὦ τούτου ἐκπληκτικόν τε 
XN oo” ,ὔ ’ὔ χὰ A 
καὶ ἔκθαμβον ἐκπλήττονται παρευθύ, οἵ δ᾽ ἐθάδες ταυτησὶ τῆς 
/ \ Ν A J , A 
κατακροάσεως ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ συνήθους θέαν συντρέχουσι Kal TO 
’ὔ / 
γέλωτι διακέχυνται. 
3 Ν Ν ’ὔ / / Ν a a 
5. Εἰ δὲ καὶ μέχρι βαθείας ἑσπέρας σὺν ἡμῖν ἐνταυθοῖ παρα- 
’ὔ \ / , 4 Ν 4 ” Ν Ν 
μείνειας, καὶ πλείονά τινα ὄψει καὶ θαύματος ἄξια. μὴ γὰρ 
» ε ε Ν A A 4 \ , 3 
εἰπῃς ὡς ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ μεγάλου ὦ τούτου κατακροάσεως ἤδη 
’ὔ Ν , , 
πέπονθας τὴν ἀκουστικήν, μηδ᾽ * ὡς ἀπάρτι πρὸς ἑσπέραν ἐστὶ 
Ν 4 ε ε ἢ On Ν ” A 
καὶ κέκλικεν ἡ ἡμέρα. 6. εὖ yap ἴσθι, ὡς οὐ μή σε ἀνῶ οὐδ᾽ 
> Ν ’ὔ A N , / 
ov μὴ καταλίπω σε. TO yap μεγίστῳ σε ζημιώσαιμεν, μὴ οὐχὶ 
\ > ε A > \ a a 
καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰ δυνατὸν ἐνταυθοῖ σε μεῖνει καταναγκάσαντες, 
«ς ἍΝ \ Ν Ν Ν > / A 
ὡς ἄν Kal τὰ κατὰ τὴν αὔριον ἐπόψει τῆς πανηγύρεως" ἴσως 
Ν 3 H 90 Y 9 5. A , Ν 3 , 9 A 5 
yap οὐχ ( ) ἅμ’ ἠοῖ φαινομένηφι πρὸς ἰσχύος ἐσσεῖται 
3 A Ν Ν ,ὔ 
σοι ἀπαντῆσαι πρὸς τὴν πανήγυριν κατὰ χρειώ τινα ἀπαραίτητον. 
Y 9 ο x a / > A A 
7. iv’ οὖν μὴ τοῦτο πάθοις --- ἤδη yap καὶ ὁρῶ σε τῆς πρὸς 
\ » 6 4 ε 4 4 Ν , \ , 
τὰ οἰκοι " φερούσης ἁπτόμενον ὅλῳ καὶ νεύματι καὶ ποδί --- 
/ \ » Ν Ν Ν 9 A 
πρόσχες μοι καὶ ETL μικρὸν καὶ TO οὖς σου κλῖνον Kal ἐπάκουσον 
A 4 ’ὔ ,ὔ 4 
TOV ῥημάτων μου" ἐπιτροχάδην γάρ σοι τὰ πάντ᾽ ἐξείπω διὰ 
Ν A A 
TO TOU καιροῦ ὀψιαίτερον. 


XLII. Ὅμιλος περὶ τὰ τοῦ ved ταῦτα προαύλια ἐκ παίδων, 
ἐκ νέων, ἐξ ἀνδρῶν, ἐκ γερόντων, ἐξ ἡλικίας πάσης συγκεκροτη- 
μένος ἤθροισται καὶ γένους παντός, τῶν μὲν περὶ στοιχεῖα καὶ 
τόνους καὶ κανόνας βραχέων τε καὶ μακρῶν ' καὶ ὀνομάτων καὶ 
ῥημάτων πρὸς ἀλλήλους ποιουμένων τὴν ἐπερώτησιν, τῶν δὲ περὶ 
σχημάτων λόγου καὶ ἰδέας παντοδαπῆς ἐνθυμημάτων τε καὶ 
ἐπενθυμημάτων, σαφηνείας τὲ καὶ δεινότητος, τῶν δὲ διαλεκτικόν 
τι προτιθεμένων πρόβλημά τε καὶ ζήτημα, προτάσεις τε προ- 
τεινόντων πλείστην ἐγγαστριζομένας τὴν διπλόην ἐντὸς καὶ πρὸς 





ΧΙ, 
1 Β fol. 12°. 
* χοιροβοσκοὶ uncertain because of damage from damp to B. 
 * ἀπερευγόμενον Heis, ἀπερρευγόμενον B. 
* und’ Heis, μὴ δ᾽ B. 
" ἐσσεῖται Heis, ἐσεῖται B. 
ὁ οἴκοι Heis, οἶκοι B. 


XLII 
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A 4 A 3 ε ’ 
τὴν ἀπάντησιν τῶν προτάσεων ἀναγκαστικῶς ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἐκουσίως 
᾽ὔ N Ν ’ὔ A Ν N Ν 
ἀπαιτούντων καταθέσθαι καὶ τὸ συμπέρασμα, καὶ TOV μέν φυσικὸν 
ν N Ν 
συλλογιξζομένων ὡς ἀφιλόσοφον,Σ τὸν δὲ συλλογιστικὸν δια- 
’ 
συρόντων ὡς ἀφυσίκευτον. 
aA A ‘ Ν / A 
2. (H 91) Ἰατρῶν παῖδες τὴν πλυνὸν ταύτην περικυκλοῦσιν, 
A ’ὔ A \ A ε Ἀ A 
οὐχ ὡς ἀσθενοῦσαν ἐπισκεψόμενοι ἢ Kat συνθρυβεῖσαν ὑπὸ τῆς 
A Ν A 4 , A 
τῶν ὀστρακίνων ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν σκευῶν καταθρύψεως καταδήσοντες ἢ 
‘\ ΄ 3 θ , ¥ a 3 Ν A λίθ a 
καὶ μάλαγμα émiOnoovres — amaye* ov yap τῆς λίθου ταῦτα 
Ν 4 e Ν Ἀ 
θεραπεύματα φύσεως, εἰ καὶ πάθοι τι --- ἀλλ’ ὡς κατὰ σχολὴν 
a κὺ Ν , Ν A 
ἐν αὐτῇ στρουθοί τινες ola λογικοὶ κελαδήσοντες περὶ χυμῶν 
A / , XN A Xoo: A 
κράσεως καὶ πρωτοπαθούντων μορίων, καὶ φλεβῶν καὶ ἀρτηριῶν, 
’ A Ν A 
καὶ διαλειπόντων ὅ καὶ ἐπιλειπόντων, τῶν μὲν λορδοειδῶς κινου- 
A A Ν A \ Ν 
μένων ἢ καὶ μυρμηκοειδῶς, εὐσθενῶς τε καὶ ἀσθενῶς, ἢ καὶ 
A 4 4 4 A 
συμπιπτόντων TOD κατὰ φύσιν συνεχέστερον * σφυγμῶν, προσ- 
i“ , Ν 4 
βάλλοντός τε νοσήματος ἀκμάζοντός τε καὶ παρακμάζοντος" 
» ‘ Ἀ , 3 id ea 5 ’ Ὑ 5» 
3. εἴτε τὸ διὰ τρίτης ἐπιγινόμενον ῥῖγος " τις βούλοιτο εἴτ 
3 a / Ν A Ν A 
αὖ τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων εἰπεῖν, νωτιαίων τὲ μυελῶν καὶ τῶν 
A A / ’ὔ Ν , 
ἐν τοῖς τῶν ὀστέων παχυτέροις καὶ μείζοσιν ἐνθαλαμευο- 
A 4 , XN , 
μένων ἀεί, Kal λοιπῶν πέρι τοιούτων ἀλλήλοις τὰς πεύσεις 
’ Ν ’ ν 9 , WA , 
προσάξοντες, περὶ καρδίας Kal ἐγκεφάλου, ἥπατος, σπληνὸς τε 
4 A , Ν 4 A A ’ 
καὶ πνεύμονος, ὁποῖον τούτων ἀρχὴ πάσης τῆς τοῦ ζώου συσ- 
A Ν A , Ν 4 Ν 
τάσεως, ὁποῖον μετὰ τὸ πρῶτον λαμβάνει τὴν σύστασιν καὶ 
a » 5 / 2. \ \ ῃ ἃ 4 3 XN 93 A 
καθεξῆς ἄχρις av τελευτήσῃ ἐπὶ TO ὕστατον . εἰ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ 
Ν A / , , 
ἄρρενος ἐπὶ τὸ θῆλυ καταβαλλόμενον ἀδιάφθορον συντετήρηται 
, A A Ν ’ὔ A Ν Ν Ν Ν 
μέχρι τῆς τοῦ παντὸς διαπλάσεως, ἢ εἰ μετὰ τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς 
ὃ A a 29 ε A 6 , a A ξ , ἠξ Ν eid 0 ὸ 
οῦναι ἃς ἐν ἑαυτῷ ° φέρει τῆς τοῦ ζώου συμπήξεως τὴν εἰδοποιον 
, , Ν ε ’ , 
ἐκείνην δύναμιν παραπόλλυσι καὶ (H 92) ὡσπερεί τις ζύμη 
a a A 4 , A A 
μικρὰ συμφυραθεῖσα τοῖς Tod ἀλεύρου φυράμασι τῷ λοιπῷ 
a A A , \ , Ν Ν 
κἀκεῖνο συνεξομοιοῦται τοῦ σώματος καὶ μέρος καὶ ἣ ἀρχὴ 
A ’ A Ν Ν A » Ν 
ἀποκαθίσταται τοῦ παντός, ἢ εἰ τὸ μὲν ἐκ τοῦ ἄρρενος πρὸς 
Ν A A Ν A 4 4 Ν 4 
τὴν τῶν ὀστῶν Kal τῶν νεύρων σύμπηξιν καὶ διάτασιν ém- 
4 Kh Ν A Ν ’ὔ ’ Ν 4 Ν 
τηδειότατον ὃν πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ μερίζεταί τε καὶ διαλύεται, τὸ 
> 3 A 4 μέ Ν ε Ν Ν Ν A e ’ 
δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ θήλεος ὅσα καὶ αἱματηρὸν πρὸς τὴν τῶν ἅἁπαλωτέρων 
\ \ , , ¢ \ N ¢ N 
TE καὶ σαρκωδεστέρων διάπλασιν, ὅτι Kal μηδὲν ἕτερον σὰρξ 
A 4 ᾽ὔ ’ὔ ς 5 3 3 9 Ν € A A 3 
ἢ αἷμα πέφυκε πεπηγὸς . εἰ κατ᾽ ἐκπομπὴν ὁρῶμεν ἢ εἰσ- 
ἈΝ \ A aA A , ’ὕ 
πομπὴν καὶ εἰ πᾶσι τοῖς αἰσθητηρίοις ἡ τῆς αἰσθήσεως δύναμις 
9 A 9 ᾽ὔ ᾽ὔ A 9 A \ 3 N A a 
ἐκ τοῦ ἐγκεφάλου χαρίζεται, ἢ εἰ τοῖς μὲν ἀρχὴ τῆς δυνάμεως 
’ὔ’ ε 4 ’ὕ ΝΥ ’ ’ὔ A 3 A 9 
πέφυκεν ὃ ἐγκέφαλος διὰ μέσου τούτων τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἐπιλαμ- 
’ὔ a oO ’ Ν Ν ε Ν 
βανόμενος, τοῖς δ᾽ αὖ ἡ καρδία, ὡς τὴν μὲν ὁρατικὴν καὶ 
3 Ν 2. Ν ‘\ 3 , 3 4 Ν ’ aA > 
ἀκουστικὴν ἐπὶ TOV ἐγκέφαλον ἀναφέρειν τὰς πρώτας τῶν αἱσ- 
A N 4 Ν 4 i“ 
θητῶν érapas Kak τούτου τὴν ἐκείνων διάκρισιν ἐπιτρέπεσθαι, 
ε “ Ν A \ > AN Ν / 3 / \ 
ἁφήν δε καὶ γεῦσιν καὶ ὄσφρησιν ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν ἀνάγειν τὰ 
’ὔ Ὁ , ’ ’ὔ 
ταύταις ἅπαξ προσομιλήσαντα, κἀκείνης πρότερον διακρινάσης, 
δ Ν 4 Ν Ν , 4 4 
ἐπειτα καὶ ταῦτας πρὸς τὰς μεταλήψεις ταύτῃ συνδιατίθεσθαι. 
6 4 θ \ \ 3 6 A 3 , 3 , 
. Ἔνθεν τοὺς περὶ ἀριθμῶν ἀναλογίας ἐνησχολημένους 
(ὃ ἀλλλήλ θ g ὃς ἡ aS apy? ὸ 
κατίδοις ἀλλήλους πυνθανομένους, πῶς ἡ μονὰς ἀρχὴ παντὸς 
3 θ aA Ν 3 ϑ θ ’ Ν Ὁ ε Ν ἈΝ “- 
ἀριθμοῦ καὶ οὐκ ἀριθμὸς, καὶ ὅπως ὃ μὲν περιττὸς καλεῖται 
A 3 θ A hid δ᾽ »” bid δ᾽ 3 ’ὔ 3 a > » 
τῶν ἀριθμῶν, ὁ δ᾽ ἄρτιος, ὃ δ᾽ ἐπαμφοτερίζει κἀν τοῖς ὀνόμασι 
Ν A , ε 4 
καὶ τοῖς πράγμασιν ὃ ἀποκαλούμενος περισσάρτιος, ὁ δὲ παρ- 
’, ο ’ XN ¢ Ν Ν A 
θένος αὖθις ὠνόμασται, Kat ὃ μὲν τὸν (Η 93) τοῦ θήλεος ἔχει 
, c Ἂν , A A , ο a 
λόγον, ὃ ἄρτιος δηλαδή, τῷ περιττῷ ovlevyvipevos, 6 δ᾽ αὖ 


* Above ἀφιλόσοφον Β has καὶ (ἢ) ἀλόγιστον added in later 
hand. 

* διαλειπόντων Heis, διαλιπόντων B. 

* συνεχέστερον Heis doubtfully, συνεχεστέρων B possibly rightly. 

δ ῥῖγος Heis, piyos B. 
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\ A ΕΣ A 3 ’ 4 Ὁ > 5» ΕΣ 4 
TOV TOU ἄρρενος, TO ἀρτίῳ συνδυαζόμενος, ὅ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων 
7 7 ΝΥ A 4 
καλούμενος περισσάρτιος τὴν τοῦ ξωογόνου προσωνυμίαν πεπ- 
a Ἁ Ἁ N iA , 
λούτηκε διὰ TO μὴ τὰς κατὰ γαστρὸς ἐχούσας, κινδυνεύειν εἰ 
a , 7 ry A aA A ’ὔ 
τύχοι ταύτας, ἔκτρωμά τι παθεῖν ἐν μηνὶ τῷ τοῦ περισσαρτίου 
, a, ε A » A ε , Ἁ ε 
ἐπικεκλημένῳ ὀνόματι, ὁποῖος ἄρα ἐστὶν ὃ πέμπτος τὲ καὶ ὁ 
σ Ἀ ε 3, 9 A A A ΝΥ Ἁ 
ἕβδομος καὶ ὃ Evvatos’ 7%. ἐκεῖθεν τοὺς περὶ τὰς γεωμετρικὰς 
\ , \ “a , 
γραμμὰς καὶ ἐπιφανείας καὶ ta’ τριχῇ διαστατὰ σώματα καὶ 
Ν A a, ta ᾽ὔ Ἁ , 4 , N 
Ta TOV σχημάτων ἐπίπεδά τε Kal στερεά, τρίγωνά φημι Kal 
a e , \ 3 , , , Ν 3 , 
τετράγωνα, ἑξάεδρα Kal ὀκτάεδρα, δωδεκάεδρά τε Kal εἰκοσάεδρα, 
Ν A A , A Ν , 
Kal τὰ πυραμοειδῇ TOV σχημάτων Kal ἡμικυκλίων Kal κύκλων 
\ Ἀ N Ἁ A A 4 , Φ 
περιγραφὰς κυκλικὰς καὶ περὶ τοῦ τῆς ἐν νέφεσιν ἅλωνος 
, 8. 2 ΄, , \ \ , 8 \ 
σχήματος" . ἐγγύς που τούτων τοὺς περὶ φθόγγους ὃ καὶ 
ς , Ὁ \ ε , 9 A “ 3 / 3 
ἁρμονίας, ὅτι καὶ ἡ (τούτου ὃ τοῦ μαθήματος ἐπιστήμη ἐξ 
9 A Ν » Ἁ 9 , 9 9 3 93 ᾽ὔ 7 
ἀριθμητικῆς μὲν εἰληφε τὰς ἀρχάς, «ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀμέσως ταῦτας 
413 ¢€ Ν 9 tA 9 Ν , \ 4 aA 9 aA 
ep ἑαυτὴν ἐκομίσατο, ἀλλὰ μεσίτης μὲν ταύτῃ τῶν ἀριθμητικῶν 
A \ ΝΥ ᾽ὔ » A “-ἰ 
ἀρχῶν γεωμετρία καὶ μεταδότρια, αὕτη δὲ πάλιν οἶμαι τῇ τῶν 
A e , A , A 4 
ἐπιστημῶν ὑπερτάτῃ, μαθηματικῇ καλουμένῃ, τοῦ χρήματος 
3 , , , 4 an δ 
εὐφυεστάτη προσαγωγός. 9. κατακούσειας οὖν αὐτῶν πρὸς 
, 4 4, A A 
ἀλλήλους διαπορούντων, ἀσυνήθή τινα τοῖς πολλοῖς καὶ ἀκατα- 
᾽ὔ , Ν A e , 4 Ν , ’ὔ 
κρόατα, νήτας ἀντὶ χορδῶν ὑπάτάς τε καὶ παρυπάτας, μέσας 
\ , 7 7 aA N 
καὶ παραμέσας προσφθεγγομένων ἀλλήλοις, Kal πῶς ὁ μὲν διὰ 
, A ta , A 
τεσσάρων παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐπονομαζόμενος συμφώνως τοῖς ἀριθμη- 
A 9 7 > 4 ε Ἀ Ἁ ’ , ες , ’ 
τικοῖς ἐπίτριτος ὀνομάζεται, ὁ δὲ διὰ πέντε καλούμενος ἡμιόλιός 
ζ 4 A A A A 
τις εἶναι τούτοις δοκεῖ, τῷ TOV ἀριθμητικῶν διὰ πέντε ἀπεναντίας 
(Η 94) ε , a ν , Ν e 5 ὃ , ὃ Ν A 3 ’ 
ἱστάμενος" ἵνα τί τὲ ἡ ὀγδόη διὰ πασῶν ἐπικέκληται 
Ν A e A » “- 3 A , 
Kal TOS ὁ TOV ἤχων πρῶτος ἐν αὐτῇ κυριώτατος ἐφευρίσκεται, 
Ν Ὁ , , Ν \ A 
καὶ ὅπως ἡ πεντεκαιδεκάτη τούτοις χορδὴ δὶς διὰ πασῶν ἐπω- 
’ὔὕ \ , 9 ε ’ὔ Ν , 
νόμασται Kal πεντεκαιδεκάχορδον ἐν ἑξκαιδεκαχόρδῳ TO σύμπαν 
x” 3 , 
ὄργανον ὀνομάζεται. 


XLIII. Κέλαδος οὗ ὶ τὸ ) ῦ ὶ ὶ 
. ς οὖν περὶ τὸ πρόναον τοῦτο καὶ ταυτηνὶ 
Ν Ν A 4 A 
τὴν πλυνὸν παντοδαπῶν οἷον στρουθῶν περὶ πηγὰς ἐνσωρευο- 
’ὔ ἈΝ λί Ν 4 3 9 , \ 4 9 
μένων καὶ λίμνας, καὶ τάραχος οὐκ ὀλίγος καὶ θόρυβος ἐκ 
A A 9 , » » ’ A 
συμμιγοῦς βοῆς ἐπεγείρεται, ἄλλου αλλὸ τι τῶν μαθητιώντων 
A Ν ων / ᾽ὔ “- 
ἢ καὶ τῶν διδασκόντων προθεμένου ἐπὶ συζήτησιν καὶ τῶν μὲν 
Ν 9 , , , “" A 
τὴν οἰκείαν ἐπαγωνιζομένων δόξαν συστῆσαι, τῶν δὲ μὴ οὕτως 
» ὃ , \ 3 θέ ε Ἁ 9 3 , 3 ΄ 
ἔχειν διισχυριζομένων τὸ ἀληθές, ὡς καὶ εἰς ἀπορίαν ἔστιν ὅτε 
A A a, 4 , \ 
τῆς τοῦ ζητουμένου λύσεως ἐμπίπτειν αὐτοὺς καὶ κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων 
4 A ~ 4, Ἀ 
τραχυτέροις χρῆσθαι τοῖς ῥήμασι καὶ τὸ ἀμαθὲς καὶ ἀφιλόσοφόν 
Ἁ ’ A A A 
τε Kal ἀφυσίκευτον κατὰ ῥοῦν ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτῶν κατ᾽ 
9 ’ὔ Ν ’ὔ A 
ἀλλήλων πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀποφυσᾶσθαι Kai? ἀπερεύγεσθαι.3 
ΝΥ ᾽ὔ 3 a ΝΥ Ἀ 3 
2. μετὰ τοιαύτης οὖν διαμάχης μὴ τὸν διακρίνοντα ἔχοντες 
[ὦ Ἁ a , 
οὕτω τὸν σύλλογον διαλύουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ καὶ κατὰ τὴν αὔριον 
a» \ , , \ ᾿ 
εὖ ἴσθι κατὰ τρόπον συμβήσεται τὸν αὐτόν. 8. ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις καὶ 
’ 9 ’ XN ’ὔ aA aA 
διαπόρησις ἐπισυμβαίη κατὰ μέσον αὐτῶν, φιλικῶς τὸν σύλλογον 
a , 4 
διαλύσουσι, συνθησόμενοι, καθά (1195) τινων λεγόντων πρὸς 
iA aN 5) 4 A 7 \ , 3 A N Ν 
ἀλλήλους ἀκήκοα, τῷ μεγάλῳ καὶ πρώτῳ ἀρχιερεῖ μετὰ τὴν 
A 3 ’ὔ , ’ὔ 
τῆς ἀναιμάκτου θυσίας ἀποτερμάτωσιν ὅσα καὶ ἐπιστημονικω- 
4 Ν 9 , A Ν A 4 , 
τάτῳ καὶ ἀδεκάστῳ κριτῇ τὴν τῶν διαπορηθησομένων λύσιν 
9 ’ Ν ὃ 7 4 3 ΝΥ Ν e a 9 ’ 
ἐπιτρέψαι καὶ διασάφησιν. 4. ἔχομεν γὰρ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀρχιερέα, 





7B fol. 14. 


* Above φθόγγους B has -wy μουσικῶν added by first hand. 
" «τούτου» added by Heis. 


XLITI 
*B fol. 14”. 


* ἀπερεύγεσθαι Heis, ἀπερρεύγεσθαι B. 
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« A ΝΥ Ν A Qe aA aA 3 A a ’ὔ 
ὁποῖον μὲν καὶ Παῦλος ὑποτυποῖ, τοῖς αὑτοῦ θεοπνεύστοις λόγοις 
Ν Ν ’ὔ ’ὔ + « 3 Ν 3 
τὸν ἀληθινὸν ἀρχιερέα διαγραφόμενος. ὅ. ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ αὐτὸς οὐ 
, Ἁ A ΝῊ e XN θ A A XN θ᾽ ε Ν 9 
μόνον τὰ θεῖα σοφὸς ws τὰ θεῖα φρονὼν καὶ Kal εαυτὸν ava- 
λ / ὑλλ᾽ e Ν N ἈΝ 7 a , 
ογιζόμενος, a ὡς Kal τὴν κατὰ κόσμον πᾶσαν σοφίαν 
, e ,ὔ a A , 
ἐπιστημονικώτατός τε καὶ υψηλότατος, δι᾽ nS γλῶττα τε πεπαι- 
’ AN ’ὔ 3 A a A aA 
δευμένως καὶ ἀρίστως ἄγαν καταπλουτεῖ φθέγγεσθαι καὶ νοῦς 
a A ΝΥ A 4 ’ὔ’ 
ὀξύτερος γίνεσθαι πρὸς τὴν τῶν θειοτέρων νοημάτων κατα- 
’ 7 Ν ε Ἁ Ν A ἈΝ 
νόησίν τε καὶ διασάφησιν, γραμματικὸς ὑπὲρ τὸν Ἱστιαῖον καὶ 
/ Ν ε XN . , Ν ,ὔ 
Θεοδόσιον, ῥητορικὸς ὑπὲρ τὸν Δημοσθένην καὶ ἝἙἝ),ρμογένην, 
4 ε NX tA tA ἈΝ ε ἈΝ 
φιλόσοφος ὑπὲρ ᾿Αριστοτέλην καὶ Πλάτωνα, ἀριθμητικὸς ὑπὲρ 
Ν , a ε Ἁ ϑ 7 Ἀ ε Ν 
TOV Νικόμαχον, γεωμέτρης UTEP Εὐκλείδην, μουσικὸς ὑπέρ 
A δ ε XN , Ἁ ’ὔ 
Πτολεμαῖον, φυσικὸς ὑπὲρ ᾿Αναξαγόραν καὶ Πυθαγόραν καὶ 
a 3 a Ν vA XN 9 ’ὔ’ , 
Σωκράτην αὑτόν, τὸν IlAatwvos καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλους καθηγητήν. 
\ 4 Ἁ ᾽ὔ A \ 4 
6. Kat τοιούτοις μὲν καὶ τοσούτοις φυσικοῖς τε καὶ ἐπικτητοις 
4 e Ἁ 4 Ἁ Ν Ἁ 
πλεονεκτήμασιν ὃ ἐμὸς δεσπότης καὶ μεγαποίμην τὸν ἐντὸς 
4 3 e 4 Ἁ Ἁ 9 Ἁ 8 ε e , 
κατασεμνύνεται ἄνθρωπον, ἡλίκοις δὲ τὸν ἐκτὸς 3 ὡς VITEPEVYE. 
7 3 Ἁ X εὐ »+ θ 3 A \ θ᾽ 4 A 4 
- Edu TE yap ῥίζης ἄνωθεν εὐγενοῦς Kal καθ᾽ αἷμα τῇ βασιλίσσῃ 
ν o3 > 4 3 4 3 3 9 A , 339 e A \ 
καὶ ᾿Αὐγούστῃ φκείωται, οὐκ ἐξ ἀρετῆς μόνον ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ καὶ 
/ , Ν A , » 
μόνῳ συγκλείων τὸ τῆς θειότητος ὡς ἄν τις εἴποι ἐπώνυμον, 
Ἁ A i 4 J , 
ἀλλὰ κἀκ τῆς καθ᾽ αἷμα ταύτῃ προσοικειώσεως" τούτου ὃ περὶ 
Ἁ Ἁ A a 7 4 A 
(H 96) τὰ καλὰ ζῆλος ἔνθεος οἷά τις ἥλιος πάντα τὰ τῆς 
9 4 7 7 Ἁ Ἁ Ἁ 4 A 
οἰκουμένης περιέδραμε πέρατα, ἀναγωγὴ πρὸς θεὸν οὗτος ἡμῖν, 
’ὕ 9 , ld 3 7 3 7 , 
χειρόνων ἀπαγωγή, βελτιόνων ἐπαγωγή, ἐκκλησίας στύλος, 





3 ἐκτὸς Heis, ἐντὸς Β. 
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+ 4 » Ἁ A XN A s AN ~ A 2 4 « Ν 
ἔρεισμα πίστεως, εἴπω τὸ μεῖζον, θεὸς τοῖς ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ὁ μὲν 
Ἁ A aA 4 \ , « A 
yap ἀφανῶς διακυβερνᾷ καὶ διεξάγει τὰ ξύμπαντα, ὁ δ᾽ ἐμφανῶς 

Ἁ Ἁ a 4 Ν Ε / 
τουτονὶ τὸν δεύτερον κόσμον, τὸν ἄνθρωπον, πάντα τρόπον 
, \ A A 4 Ἁ 3 4 N 
συνέχων καὶ διοικῶν. 8. τοῦτον θαρρούντως μετὰ Ἰάκωβον καὶ 
4, 4, / ~ Ἁ ~ A 
Ἰωάννην τρίτον βροντόπαιδα ὀνομάσαιμι, TO πυρὶ τῷ τοῦ 
tA Fd A A 4 J \ 
πνεύματος ἀποχαλκευθέντα γλῶσσαν τὴν μένος θείου πυρὸς 
’ A A J Ἀ 4, 
ἀποπνέουσαν καὶ κατὰ τῶν αἱρέσεων φωνὴν ἀφιέντα βροντησι- 
’ὕ A \ , J Ν 3 / 9 , 
κέραυνον" τοῦτον Kat φλόγα θείου πυρὸς ἀδιστάκτως ἐξείποιμι, 
A A A A Ἁ A 
ὡς κορυφαῖον τῆς τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐκκλησίας καὶ λειτουργοῦντα 
A J, 4 X\ Ν Ν A A \ ε 
τῷ πνεύματι" φλογα γὰρ πυρὸς τοὺς τοῦ θεοῦ λειτουργοὺς O 
, 9 , 3 , ry , \ οὶ , 
ψάλλων ἐν πνεύματι ἀπεκάλεσεν. 9. ἀνοίγει καὶ οὗτος στόμα 
3 aA A ἈΝ 4 A 
αὐτοῦ ἐν παραβολαῖς καὶ φθέγγεται προβλήματα am’ ἀρχῆς, 
-“ \ ς ’ὔ “- ἈΝ - , - 
ὅσα καὶ οἱ θεόσοφοι πατέρες ἡμῶν καὶ τῆς οἰκουμένης φωστῆρες 
Ἁ Ἁ 4 3 aA ὔ a 3 a Cc a 
τὲ Kal διδάσκαλοι ἐν ταῖς θεοπνεύστοις γραφαῖς αὐτῶν ἡμῖν 
ὃ 7 ε λ A A ” ἈΝ \ 3 7 
ιηγήσαντο, υφαπλοῖ γλῶσσαν οσα καὶ πΉγην ἀνεξάντλητον, 
A N A > Ν A 9 7 
λαοῦ παντὸς διψῶντος ὀρθὰ φρονεῖν κορεστήριον. 10. ὦ ῥεύματα 
7 3 Ἁ 4 aA Ἁ » 
λόγου, οὐ Ov ἑπτὰ στομάτων ὡς Νεῖλος τὴν Αἴγυπτον, ἀλλὰ 
3 e vn XN 4 4 Ἁ 7 4 
du’ ἑνὸς Kal μόνου σύμπασαν τὴν οἰκουμένην κατάρδοντος Kat 
A Ἁ 4 4 4 4 A 
τῷ μὴ Kevovpevy πλούτῳ καταπλουτίζοντος, ἐκ τούτου Kal ἡμεῖς 
, Ἁ A A 7 7 ΄ Ἁ aA 
σύμπαντα τὸν τῆς ζωῆς χρόνον ἐμφορηθείημεν, ἵνα σὺν τοῖς 
Ν Ἁ Ἁ 7 Ν aA A 
σώμασι Kal τὰς ψυχὰς καταπλουτισθείημεν Kal σὺν τοῖς παροῦσι 
δ - 7 4 A A A A 
Kal TOV αἰωνίων ἐπιτύχοιμεν ἀγαθῶν, ἐν Χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ τῷ 
,ὔ A z 4 N\ A 
κυρίῳ ἡμῶν, @ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς aidvas: ἀμήν. 
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This index includes unusual Greek 
words which occur in the text, plus some 
words which do not appear in the text 
but are discussed in the commentary. 
References are to chapter and paragraph 
in the text, or (where indicated) to 
chapter and note in the commentary. 


ἀγωγός, “ aqueduct,” ITI, n. 8 

dvappacow, XXIV, n. 7 

ἀνοχή, “exhaustion,” XXVIII, n. 27 

ἄντυξ, XIV, n. 3 

ἀρχή, in architectural usage, XIV, n. 4 

ἄσφαλτος, XXXII, 6 

avis, XV, n. 5 

βιός, “ mantle,” XVI, 10, and πη. 30 

γυμνός, XXV,n. 5; XVII, n. ὃ 

δικτυωτός, τὸ δικτυωτόν, XIV, n. 11 

διώροφα, τὰ, V, n. 1 

ἔνεδρα, ἡ (ἡ ἐνέδρα, τὰ ἔνεδρα), XXVIII, 
n. 17 

ἐξετάζω, XIX, n. 2 

ἐπὶ + accusative, V, n. 6 

ἔχω = possum, XVI, n. 11 

ζοφώδης, XXVI, 6 

ζωστήρ, architectural term, XXXVII, 2 


References are (1) to the Introduction, 
cited by page, and (2) to the Translation 
and Commentary, cited by chapter and 
section number (for the Translation) or 
by chapter and note (for the Commen- 
tary). For an index of the scenes shown 
in the mosaics in the church, see the Table 
of Contents, p. 857. 


Acacius, martyr, see Constantinople 

Acts of Philip, XII, n. 7 

Alamanikon, tax, p. 860. 

Albania polis, in Armenia, XXI, n. 1 

Albanon, in Armenia, XXI, n. 1 

Alexandria in Egypt, people of, character- 
ized, XXI, 5 

Alexius III Angelus, Emperor, pp. 859, 
860 

Anastasius I, Emperor, burial at the 
Church of the Apostles, XX XIX, 9 

Andrew, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 12; 
relics of, in the Church of the Apostles, 
XXXVITI,5 

Andrew of Crete, XXIII, n. 1 

Annas, high priest, XXX, 7; X XXIII, 7 

Antioch in Syria, people of, characterized, 
XX, 1-4 

Apostles, “ Byzantine list,” XII, n. 4 

Aristeas, Letter of, cited, XX XVIII, n. 4 
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NOTABLE GREEK WORDS 


ἡμίθεος, epithet applied to Christ, X XIX, 1 

ἡμισφαιρίον, architectural term, XIV, n. 1 

Ἡράκλειος, epithet applied to diseases, VI, 
n. 7 

ἡρωϊκός, epithet applied to Christ, XXIX, 
n. 4 

ἡρῶον, used of the Mausoleum of Jus- 
tinian; etymology discussed by Mesari- 
tes, XL, 1 

καταγωγή, “aqueduct,” III, n. 8 

καταπέτασμα, “baldachino,” XXXVIII, 6 

κέντρον, XIII, n. 11 

κοσμητής, architectural term, XXXVII, 2 


λάρναξ, used as both masculine and femi- 
nine, XX XIX, n. 7 


λίθος βασιλικός, used to describe marble, 
XXXVIII, n. 18 ᾿ 


λίθος λευκός, “ marble,” XXXVIII, n. 2 
μεγακομπάζω, XL n. 5 

μετακομιδή, ΙΝ, n. 3 

μωσεῖον (for μουσεῖον), VIII, 1; XI, 3 
ξύλον, II, n. 1 

ὀρόφιον, “ baldachino,” XXXVIII, 6 


ovpavodpouos, epithet applied to St. James, 
XII, 16 


NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Aristotle, mentioned in encomium of the 
Patriarch, XLIII, 5 

Arithmetic, study of, at Church of the 
Apostles, X, 1; XLII, 6-7; reckoning 
with finger notation, X, 1 

Armenians, characterized, X XI, 1-4 


Bartholomew, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 
18; preaching to the Armenians, X XI, 
1-4 

Basil I, Emperor, burial at the Church 
of the Apostles, XX XIX, 10 

Basil II Bulgaroktonos, Emperor, 
XXXIX, 11 

Baths, summer and winter, VI, 3 


Caiaphas, high priest, XXX, 7; XXXIII, 
7 


Candace, Queen of Ethiopia (the Queen’s 
name mistakenly given to the eunuch), 
XII, 14 

Choricius of Gaza, XXV, n. 8 

Christ as Sun of Justice, XIII, 9; XV, 1 

Churches, see Constantinople 

Ciborium of church, described, XXX VIII, 
6 

Cleophas, XX VIII, 8 

Codinus, cited, XX XIX, n. 2 

Comparative, used for relative superlative, 
XVI, n. 3 
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παρακυπτικόν, XIV, n. 2 

παρακύπτω, XIV, n. 2 

παράστασις, the formal appearance of the 
Emperor surrounded by his court, 
XXII, n. 4 

πλυνός, XLI, n. 7 

προσίημι, XXI,n. 5 

πρόσωπον, architectural term, XX XVII, 5, 
and n. 4 

mpoxon, XXIV, n. 6 

πτερύγιον, III, n. 1 

ῥῖγος, XLII, n. 4 

σήμαντρον, σημαντήριον, II, n. 1 

σκηνή, “ dwelling,” III, n. 3 

στοά, XV, n. 2 

σύμπηξις, XV, n. 6 

συμπτυχή, in sense of σύμπτυξις, XXVIII, 
n. 27 

σφαῖρα, architectural term, XIV, n. 1 

opaipos, distinguished from σφαῖρα, XVI, 
n. 46 

σφαιροειδής, architectural term, used of the 
Mausoleum of Constantine, XXXIX, 
n. 3 

ὑποζωγραφέω, XV, note ὃ; XXIV, n. 2 


Constantine the Great, Emperor, burial in 
his Mausoleum at the Church of the 
Apostles, I, 2; XX XIX, 3; previously 
buried at the Church of the Martyr 
Acacius, I, 2 


Constantine VII, Emperor, burial at the 
Church of the Apostles, XXXIX, 9; 
his Book of Ceremonies, XXXIX, n. 2; 
his Vita Basilu, XXXIX, n. 23 


Constantine VIII, Emperor, burial at the 
Church of the Apostles, XX XIX, 11 


Constantine of Rhodes, ekphrasis of the 
Church of the Apostles, p. 860; cited, 
XII, n. 19; XIII, n. 1; XV, n. 5; XVI, 
n. 18; XVII, n. 8 


Constantinople 

Baths near Church of the Apostles, VI, 
2-6 

Capture by Latins in 1204, p. 859 

Churches: Acacius, I, 2; All the 
Saints, VII, n. 1; VIII, 1; XLI, n. 3; 
Forty Saints, XLI, n. 3; Hodegetria, 
XXXIX, 7; Nea, decorated by Basil 
I, XXXIX, 10; St. Sophia, p. 859; 
built by Justinian I, XL, 4; building 
activity of Justinus II, XL, 5; dates 
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connected with construction and re- 
pair, XL, n. 7 

Description of city, III-V 

Grain supply, IV 

Mausoleum of Constantine, XX XIX 

Mausoleum of Justinian, XL 

Mesolophos, I, n. 1 

Military assembly point outside city, 
V, 45 

“Outer Philopation,” the, V, 4-6 

Patriarchal School, XLII, n. 1 

Statue of Justinian I in Augustaeum, 
XXIX, n. 4; XL, n. 1 

Wall of Constantine the Great, I, n. 1 

Constantius, Emperor, burial at the 

Church of the Apostles, XXXIX, 5; 

builder of the Church of the Apostles, 

I, 2; XXXIX, 1 

Creed; statement of faith by Mesarites, 
XVIII, 7-8 


Description of the Building of St. Sophia, 
anonymous, III, n. 4; V,n.1; XL, n.7 

Dialectic, study of, at Church of the 
Apostles, XLII, 1 


Education, as conducted in school at 
Church of the Apostles, VII-XI, XLII- 
XLIII 

Elias, at Transfiguration, XVI, 2, 8-12 

Envy, apostrophe to, XX VII, 3 

Eulalius, artist, p. 860; XXVIII, n. 30 

Euphrosyne, Empress, niece of the Pa- 
triarch John X Camaterus, p. 859; 
XLII, 7 

Eusebius of Caesarea, I, n. 2; VI, n. 4; 
XX, ns 2 


Gabanos, place in Great Armenia, XXI, 
1-4 

Gabriel, Archangel, at 
XXII, 1-8 

Gaza, cycle of paintings in, XXV, n. 8 

Gennesaret, lake, XXV, 1 

Georgius Pachymeres, cited, XLII, n. 1 

Grammar, study of, at Church of the 
Apostles, VIII, 2-4; XLII, 1 

Gregory of Nazianzen, burial of, at 
Church of the Apostles, XX XVIII, 4; 
cited, V, n. 1; XXI, 1; XXXII, 4; 
XXXVII, n. 1 

Gregory of Nyssa, cited, XLI, n. 5 

Gyges, King of Lydia, X XI, 5 


Annunciation, 


Hades, XX VI, 6 

Harrowing of Hell, XXX, n. 12 

Helen, mother of Constantine; her burial 
at the Church of the Apostles, XX XIX, 
4 

Henry VI Hohenstaufen, p. 860 

Heraclius, Emperor, burial at the Church 
of the Apostles, XL, 7 

Hermogenes of Tarsus, rhetor, mentioned, 
XLIII, 5 

Histiaios, grammarian, mentioned, XLIII, 
5 

Hunting, outside Constantinople, V, 6 


Incarnation, X XII 
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James, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 16; at 
the Transfiguration, X VI, 3; mentioned 
in encomium of the Patriarch, XLIII, 8 

John, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 10; at 
the Transfiguration, XVI, 3-5; on sea 
of Tiberias, XXXV, 9; mentioned in 
encomium of Patriarch, XLIII, 8 

John the Baptist, XVI, 12 

John X Camaterus, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, pp. 859, 860; encomium of, 
XLIII 

John Chrysostom, cited, XV, 4; burial at 
the Church of the Apostles, XX XVIII, 
3-4 

John Comnenus, his “ palace revolution ” 
in 1201, p. 859 

Jordan River, shown in personified form, 
XXIV, 2-3 

Joseph of Arimathea, cares for body of 
Christ, XX XIII, 7 

Judas Iscariot, XX VII, 6-9 

Justinian I, Emperor, as builder of the 
Church of the Apostles, I, n. 8; statue 
of, in costume of Achilles, in Augus- 
taeum at Constantinople, XXIX, n. 4; 
burial at Church of the Apostles, XL, 
4; as builder of the Church of St. 
Sophia, XL, 4 

Justinus II, Emperor, burial at the 
Church of the Apostles, XL, 5; his 
building activity at the Church of St. 
Sophia, XL, 5 


Kasia, poetess, cited, XXI, n. 2 


Last Supper, depiction of, XV, 2-6 

Lazarus, XXV, 18; XXVI; XXVII, 2 

Leo VI, Emperor, burial at the Church 
of the Apostles, XX XIX, 8; his ser- 
mons mentioned, III, n. 4; XIV, n. 1; 
XXVIII, notes 5, 16 

Leprosy, VI, n. 7 

Libanius, quotations of, by Mesarites, III, 
notes 1, 8-12; IV, n. 1; V, notes 2-3, 
7; VI, notes 4, 6-7; VIII, n. 1; XI, 
n. 3 

Liturgy of Abyssinian Jacobites, XII, n. 
9; of St. Basil, XIV, n. 17; XV, ἢ. 7; 
of St. James, XII, n. 1; XV, n. 7; of 
St. Mark, XXX, n. 9 

Longinus, centurion, XXX, 5 

Luke, Evangelist, invocation of, XII, 8; 
preaching at Antioch in Syria, XX, 
1-4; relics of, at Church of the Holy 
Apostles, XX XVIII, 5 


Malchus, servant of the 
XXVII, 10-14 

Manuel Chrysoloras, cited, XXXVIII, 
n. 2 

Marble, use of, in Church of the Apostles, 
XXXVII; use of, in imperial sar- 
cophagi at Church of the Apostles, 
XXXIX-XL 

Mark, Evangelist, invocation of, XII, 9; 
preaching at Alexandria in Egypt, 
XXI, 5 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, XX VI, 2-3 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, XX VI, 2-3 

Mary Magdalene, XXVIII, 8 


high priest, 
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Matthew, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 9; 
among the Syrians, XIX 

Medicine, Mesarites’ knowledge οἱ, 
XXXIV, n. 7; study of, at Church of 
the Apostles, XLII, 2-5 

Mesarites, John, brother of Nikolaos, p. 
859 

Modestus, Archbishop of Jerusalem, p. 
859 

Monothelitism, XXXIX, n. 18 

Moses, at the Transfiguration, XVI, 2-10 

Music, instruction in, at the Church of the 
Apostles, IX; XLII, 8-9 


Nicaea, Empire of, pp. 859, 860 

Nicephorus II Phocas, Emperor, burial at 
the Church of the Apostles, XX XIX, 11 

Nicodemus, cares for body of Christ, 
XXXIII, 7 


Nicomachus, arithmetician, mentioned, 
XLIII, 5 

Oikonomia, used of the _ Incarnation, 
XXIII, n. 4 


Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai (Scr. orig. 
Const., ed. Preger), cited, XX XIX, n. 9 

Patria Const. (Scr. ortg. Const., ed. 
Preger), cited, I, n. 8 

Patriarchal School at 
XLII, n. 1 

Paul, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 6; 
representation of, in the fore-court of 
the Church of the Apostles, XLI, 1; 
festival of, celebrated at the Church of 
the Apostles, XLI, 2 

Paulus Silentiarius, VI, n. 3; XIV, ἢ. 3 

Pelagius, Cardinal, mission to Constanti- 
nople, p. 860 

Persians, hearing Simon preach, XX, 5-6 

Peter, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 5; at 
Transfiguration, XVI, 2; commanded 
by Christ to walk on water, XXV, 11- 
18; at betrayal of Christ, XXVII, 10- 
13; on road to Galilee, XXXII, 410; 


Constantinople, 


with Thomas, XXXIII; on sea of 
Tiberias, XXXV, 9; as_ fisherman, 
XXXVI, 4-5 


Philip, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 14 

Physiognomonitka, XX, n. 4 

Piracy in Mediterranean, IV, 2 

Plato, mentioned in encomium of the 
Patriarch, XLIII, 5 

Pontius Pilate, XXX, 6-7 

Prochorus, Acts of John, XII, n. 10 

Procopius of Caesarea, X XIX, n. 4 

Proverbs, Byzantine, X XI, n. 2 

Ptolemy, musician, mentioned, XLIII, 5 

Pulcheria, Empress, burial at the Church 
of the Apostles, XX XIX, 7 


Rhetoric, study of, at Church of the 
Apostles, XLII, 1 


Saracens, hearing preaching of Simon, 
XX, 5-6 

Simon, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 17; 
among Saracens and Persians, XX, 5-7 

Socrates, mentioned in encomium of the 


Patriarch, XLIII, 5 
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Sophia, Empress, wife of Justinus II; her 
burial at the Church of the Apostles, 
XL, 6 

Sun of Justice, Christ as, XIII, 9; XV, 1 

Superlative, comparative used for, XVI, 
n. 3 

Synaxarium of the Church at Constanti- 
nople, cited, XX XVIII, n. 14 

Syrians, hearing preaching of Matthew, 
XIX 


Tabor, Mount, scene of Transfiguration, 
XVII, 1 

Themistius, VIII, n. 6 

Theodora, Empress, wife of Justinian I, 
as builder of the Church of the Apos- 
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tles, I, 2; her burial at the Church of 
the Apostles, XL, 10 

Theodora, Empress, wife of Theophilus, 
XL, 9 

Theodore Graptos, tattooed during icono- 
clastic controversy, XL, n. 13 

Theodosius of Alexandria, grammarian, 
mentioned, XLIII, 5 

Theodosius the Great, Emperor, burial at 
the Church of the Apostles, XX XIX, 6 

Theophanes Graptos, tattooed during 
iconoclastic controversy, XL, n. 13 

Theophano, Empress, wife of Leo VI; her 
burial at the Church of the Apostles, 
XXXIX, 8 

Theophilus, Emperor, burial at the 
Church of the Apostles, XL, 8 
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Thomas, Apostle, invocation of, XII, 13; 
with other apostles, XXXIII; at the 
appearance of Christ, XXXIV 

Tiberius, sea of, XXXV 

Tiberius II, Emperor, mentioned in con- 
nection with his building activity at St. 
Sophia, XL, n. 7 

Timothy, relics of, in Church of the 
Apostles, XXXVIII, 5 


Virgin Mary, characterized as prophetess, 
XXII, 2; icon at the MHodegetria, 
XXXIX, 7 


Zeno, Emperor, burial at the Church of 
the Apostles, XX XIX, 9 
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Ancient Education 
GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


An essay-review of H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, 
translated by George Lamb. New York [copyright 1956]. Pp. xviii, 466. 


{πὸ THAT the history of ed- 
ucation in antiquity concerns clas- 
sical scholars so closely, and that 
the material is so abundant, it may 
seem surprising that we have no defini- 
tive work on ancient education which 
exploits the evidence thoroughly enough 
to satisfy modern interests and curiosi- 
ties. One reason for this may be that 
the subject of ancient education, as 
such, has not been a regular part of 
the curriculum, so that there has not 
been a demand for a textbook. Another 
reason may be that classical scholars 
live so close to the subject that they 
do not feel a very acute need, for their 
own use, of a comprehensive mono- 
graph, and prefer to spend their time 
on research on special topics in the 
history of education; and a steady in- 
terest is certainly indicated by the 
studies which keep appearing in this 
field. Yet there has been a need for 
a book which will make available to 
undergraduates and graduate students, 
and to colleagues in other fields—nota- 
bly of course in the history and philoso- 
phy of education—the evidence which is 
50 important in so many ways. More 
especially, there is an urgent need, in 
the controversies now being carried on 
in this country, for a thoughtful study 
of ancient education from the point of 
view of the questions which are now 
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being asked about all education. There 
would not of course be any gain, for 
the present day, in a full-dress revival 
of the Graeco-Roman curriculum, but 
the results of the ancient system, seen 
against the background of the needs 
and achievements of the ancient world, 
can give us some ideas which many 
people think would be quite valuable. 

The story which M. Marrou has to 
tell in his history, now translated into 
English, is tremendously impressive, 
and his book covers a large field.1 It 
was the Graeco-Roman educational sys- 
tem which produced the literature, 
philosophy and art which the modern 
classical curriculum is devoted to hand- 
ing on, and it was this educational 
system which lay behind so much of 
ancient history, preparing (or not pre- 
paring) the people and their rulers for 
the problems, domestic and foreign, 
which they encountered, and inevitably 
shaping their social, political and philo- 
sophical views and programs. The 
classical curriculum formed the basis 
of the modern European and American 
educational system, and still plays a 
major role in some educational pro- 
grams. We are naturally curious to 
know what it was that kept this educa- 
tional philosophy in control for so long 
a time, and over so wide an area, in 
antiquity and the middle ages; and we 
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have a professional curiosity about the 
training and the working conditions of 
our ancient colleagues. 


In 1948 M. Henri-Iréenée Marrou, who 
is now professor of the history of early 
Christianity at the University of Paris, 
and editor of the Dictionnaire d’arché- 
ologie chrétienne et de liturgie founded 
by the Benedictine scholars Cabrol and 
Leclercq, published his Histoire de 
VEducation dans l’Antiquité, which 
was so successful that two revised and 
enlarged editions (1950, 1955) were soon 
called for. Though the work 15 ex- 
pressly written for a French audience 
and from the French point of view,2 
no comparable modern work is avail- 
able in English, and so an English 
translation, made from _ the latest 
French edition (without revision or ad- 
ditions), has now been published in this 
country and in England; the translator 
is British, so that we read, for example 
(p. 40), that the paidotribées was ‘‘a 
P.T. expert.’’ The work covers the pe- 
riod 1000 B.c.—a.p. 500. The author in 
his Introduction describes the book as 
an attempt at ‘‘a general treatment of 
the whole subject, integrating all that 
is really valuable in the new acquisi- 
tions into a total synthesis.’’ He is well 
aware that there are gaps in our 
knowledge, some of which he has at- 
tempted to fill by new research em- 
bodied in this book. In the necessarily 
still incomplete state of our knowledge, 
the book will (M. Marrou hopes) serve 
in some cases as ‘‘a basis for more 
detailed investigation’’; the author says 
that he has also had in mind the needs 
of the general educated public (p. xi). 
The non-professional audience has been 
carefully kept in mind, and Greek and 
Latin terms are translated or para- 
phrased. 


Classical scholars will be sincerely 
grateful to M. Marrou for providing a 
very useful volume. After an introduc- 
tion describing education in the Orient 
in pre-Greek times, the author divides 
his text into three parts, I: The Origins 
of Classical Education from Homer to 
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Isocrates; II: Classical Education in 
the Hellenistic Age; III: Classical Edu- 
cation and Rome. The third part closes 
with a quite brief chapter on ‘‘Christian- 
ity and Classical Education,’’ an even 
briefer account of Christian schools 
of the mediaeval type, and an Epilogue, 
‘‘The End of the School of Antiquity.’’ 
The best feature of the book is that it 
gives a careful account of the methods 
and the curriculum of Greek and Ro- 
man education, of conditions in the 
teaching profession, and of the re- 
sources of the schools and of the great 
centers such as Athens and Alexandria. 
M. Marrou is careful to point out how 
Greek education always endeavored to 
utilize advances in knowledge (p. 46; 
cf. p. 170). In the light of recent ex- 
perience, he makes some valuable ob- 
servations on the relationship between 
totalitarianism and education in Sparta 
(pp. 14-25). On these and similar sub- 
jects, there are many rewarding and 
illuminating pages everywhere in the 
book. 


Otherwise, the work will be disap- 
pointing to some readers. It is never 
gracious to criticize a book which rep- 
resents a large amount of competent 
work and will be useful in many ways. 
Anyone who has any knowledge of the 
very wide sweep of the material, and 
of the diversity of places in which the 
texts and the secondary studies are 
published, will congratulate M. Marrou 
on his achievement in providing the 
best survey of this very large subject 
which has thus far appeared. It would 
not have been possible to produce a 
comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject in a book of this size. As a guide 
and descriptive handbook, bringing to- 
gether a substantial amount of ma- 
terial, M. Marrou’s book is of basic 
value if its limitations are understood. 
It should be accessible to classical 
scholars, ancient historians, philoso- 
phers, and students of the history and 
philosophy of education. The English 
translation, which will considerably in- 
crease the usefulness of the work, is 
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very welcome, though one might wish 
that the translation had been edited 
with a view to the interests of English- 
speaking readers.’ 


It is by way of suggesting the 
real importance which the subject 
has for so many students, especial- 
ly those outside the classical field, 
that some notes are offered here on 
topics which M. Marrou either has 
not treated in the present work or has 
not exploited to full advantage. The 
book leaves one with the very distinct 
feeling that the author has by no means 
shown the full value of all the material, 
and in particular that he has not 
brought out the basic importance of 
education (and on occasion, lack of 
education) as something that touched 
so many aspects of the ancient view of 
man and the world, and had so much 
to do with shaping the course of an- 
cient history. These are subjects which 
M. Marrou mentions on occasions, it 
is true, but there seems to have been 
no systematic attempt to bring them 
all out in the appropriate places in the 
book. One has the impression that some 
of these shortcomings might have dis- 
appeared, or might have been less evi- 
dent, if the author’s plan had called 
for a general summation at the end of 
the book, or more frequent and more 
detailed summaries in the chapters 
themselves. The observations offered 
here are in part concerned with mat- 
ters which are quite familiar to ex- 
perienced classical scholars, though 
they need to be pointed out carefully 
to students and to colleagues in other 
fields. There are, however, in addition 
real lacunae which need to be noted, 
though we must at the same time re- 
member that no other scholar has yet 
undertaken so large a treatment of the 
subject as has M. Marrou. M. Marrou 
himself provides a list (p. 461) of sub- 
jects in which further studies are 
needed, namely Hellenistic education; 
school papyri; education of slaves 
(C. A. Forbes’ study, TAPA 86 [1955] 
521-60, appeared in 1956 after M. Mar- 
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rou’s latest revision had been com- 
pleted); rhetoric; teaching of Greek to 
Latins; stenography in antiquity; By- 
zantine education. We can certainly be- 
gin to see how much we can still learn 
about the whole subject, and how much 
our successors will know. 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
general characteristics of Graeco-Ro- 
man education, instructive as showing 
the ancient conception of the nature 
and purpose of education, is the fact 
that it was limited in a number of 
ways. Some of these limitations form 
the major differences between ancient 
and modern educational systems, and 
from the modern point of view they 
may seem neither natural nor desir- 
able. Neither in theory nor in practice 
was education thought of as something 
that was to be given to all people, or 
something that every person had a 
right to receive. It is true, as M. Mar- 
rou observes (p. 65), that Plato, for 
example, ‘‘was less concerned with the 
education of the ordinary citizen than 
with the problem of how to train po- 
litical technicians.’’ But in all their 
principal discussions of education, 
Plato (in the Republic and the Laws) 
and Aristotle (in the Politics) seem to 
imply that education—certainly higher 
education—was something that could 
practically and appropriately be given 
only to those whose natural endow- 
ments and circumstances in life fitted 
them to assimilate the training prop- 
erly and put it to good use; and it is 
plain that they were not thinking in 
terms of universal, uniform, free edu- 
cation. The belief, such as is set forth 
by Aristotle at the beginning of the 
Politics, that human beings are not 
equal in gifts or opportunities, and that 
society can function properly only if 
composed of those who serve and those 
who are served, was characteristic. 
Education was not something for slaves 
(except for special purposes), or for 
manual laborers, or (at some times 
and places) for women. At the other 
end of the scale, a man might fittingly 
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occupy himself with philosophy, which 
represented the highest result of edu- 
cation, only if he had leisure. This was 
the belief of teachers and students from 
Plato, in the fourth century before 
Christ, to Synesius, in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. It is of course true in 
itself, though the idea is not accepted 
today in the aristocratic sense in which 
it was understood in antiquity; but the 
point of view does illustrate by an ex- 
treme example how impossible it 
would be for ancient education to be 
free, universal and uniform, more or 
less, in curriculum. 

Another limitation which generally 
prevailed—though there were occa- 
sional exceptions in the form of state 
aid and scholarships, which M. Marrou 
notes—was that education as a rule was 
available only to people who could 
pay for it, or had the leisure to study 
with teachers who accepted no fees.4 
Usually the poor could not afford to 
have their children educated, and any- 
way such children had to go to work at 
the earliest possible age. To most peo- 
ple, only elementary education was 
available (cf. p. 103). All this was ac- 
cepted as a natural result of the social 
structure. ® 


One consequence of this situation was 
a relatively high degree of illiteracy 
throughout Graeco-Roman times, with 
all its accompaniments and connota- 
tions. One example of this illiteracy, 
with its political results, will be ex- 
amined presently. 


What seems to us to be another lim- 
itation and shortcoming is the absence 
of any widespread system of schools 
supported by the state (cf. p. 112), and 
the lack of any prevailing notion of 
governmental or public responsibility, 
such as is taken for granted in modern 
times, even when a particular govern- 
ment is not able to support free univer- 
sal education. The well-known excep- 
tion, totalitarian education in Sparta, 
which was really indoctrination rather 
than education, only brings out more 
clearly the general lack of supervision 
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elsewhere, until we come to the days 
of the Later Roman Empire, when a 
change takes place. 

All these ancient views, it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind, are based, 
not on the theories of education, but 
on the prevailing conceptions of man 
and society, according to which it was 
clear what education ought to be. The 
real emphasis was on the development 
of the whole human being into a com- 
plete and perfect and accomplished 
(téleios) man, this being the express 
goal of both Greek philosophy® and 
Christian teaching.? In its developed 
form, classical education was based on 
the observation and study of human na- 
ture as this had been recorded in liter- 
ature and analyzed in philosophy, the 
purpose of study being to form the stu- 
dent’s character and to prepare him to 
deal with his fellows. Experience had 
shown that this was what was wanted 
in education, and the literary and rhe- 
torical training, as worked out by the 
Greek and Hellenistic educators, was 
kept and developed because it was con- 
sidered that this was the best system 
for the study of the most important 
subject, namely man and humanity. 


The elaborate rules of the rhetori- 
cians and the artificial character of 
the standard literary and rhetorical ex- 
ercises may seem sterile and vapid to 
some modern critics (and there was 
criticism in antiquity too, as M. Mar- 
rou notes, pp. 287-88), but we have 
become accustomed to a totally dif- 
ferent world with other mental scenery 
and other methods of education; and 
as M. Marrou observes (pp. 288-89), the 
classical system did provide the Ro- 
mans with generations of able adminis- 
trators and lawyers. M. Marrou might 
have added that this education pre- 
pared some citizens to be outspokenly 
critical of imperial policies and actions 
of which they disapproved; the tradi- 
tional education did not necessarily 
produce only slavish imitators of the 
ancients. 8 


Some notes on the results of the 
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classical system will suggest both its 
strengths and its failures. M. Marrou 
on various occasions” rightly points to 
the way in which ancient education in- 
fluenced history. A great deal could be 
said about this, some of it obvious to 
classicists, but none the less worth re- 
peating for the benefit of non-classi- 
cists. A few examples may be offered 
here by way of supplement to what M. 
Marrou writes. 


Illiteracy, as has been said, was a 
natural feature of the ancient educa- 
tional system and it is not difficult for 
any student of history to visualize its 
effects. We happen to possess a good 
bit of evidence about this in Egypt. 
M. Marrou writes (p. 144) that in Egypt 
knowledge of writing was ‘‘fairly gen- 
eral, even outside the ranks of the 
ruling class,’’ but he does not cite the 
evidence that while Egypt was a part 
of the Greek-speaking half of the Ro- 
man Empire, the Copts remained to a 
considerable extent monolingual, know- 
ing only the Egyptian vernacular. Also 
there was a considerable degree of 
illiteracy among the Coptic Christian 
monks and clergy, which would suggest 
the same condition among the laity 
from whom the monks and clergy 
came. St. Antony was illiterate and 
spoke only Coptic, and the church his- 
torian Socrates tells us that at the end 
of the fourth century the Egyptian 
monks were for the most part illit- 
erate.!" Coptic candidates for ordina- 
tion, at a later period, were required 
to learn parts of the Bible by heart, 
for their ordination examinations, be- 
cause they could not read.11 A conse- 
quence of this condition was that the 
Monophysite controversy, over the re- 
lationship between the divine and the 
human elements in Christ, could be de- 
veloped into a political issue by the 
leaders of the local illiterate and mono- 
lingual minorities in Egypt and Syria, 
who found opportunities to attach the 
religious dispute to the local discontent 
and separatist aspirations which could 
so easily be exaggerated among these 
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nationalist minorities. The well-known 
result was that when the Arabs began 
their expansion in the seventh century, 
the persecuted Monophysite nationalists 
in Syria and Egypt welcomed the con- 
querors, and facilitated their occupa- 
tion, in the expectation that they would 
be better masters than the hated ortho- 
dox, Greek-speaking imperial govern- 
ment in Constantinople.12 This is surely 
an impressive instance of what we 
would think of as the singularly short- 
sighted failure of the imperial authori- 
ties to understand that a concerted ef- 
fort to bring education to the Syrians 
and the Copts, and with it some better 
understanding of their membership in 
the Roman state, might have saved 
these areas for the Roman Empire, or 
might at least have postponed or lim- 
ited the Moslem occupation.!3 Study of 
Similar episodes (e.g., the Donatist 
schism in North Africa) would yield 
comparable conclusions. 


One important subject in which M. 
Marrou’s treatment does not bring out 
the full significance of the material is 
the relationship between Christianity 
and the classical educational tradition. 
In his rather brief chapter on the sub- 
ject (pp. 314-29) M. Marrou describes 
the need for religious education in the 
case of an intellectual and literary re- 
ligion like Christianity; the example 
available in the work of the rabbinical 
schools; the lack of special schools set 
up by the Christians, which may seem 
surprising to us today. He goes on to 
describe the reasons why some Chris- 
tians opposed classical culture, and 
why, in fact, there was no essential 
need for a clash between Christianity 
and the classical tradition. (The basic 
problem here, which M. Marrou 
touches upon only incidentally, p. 320, 
was the question of the source and the 
authority of knowledge and wisdom— 
whether these were God-given, as the 
Hebrews and Christians believed, or 
were something that man had worked 
out for himself, as the Greeks be- 
lieved.) Finally, under the influence of 
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Christian thinkers like St. Basil and the 
other Cappadocian fathers, it was real- 
ized that it was possible and even 
advantageous to superimpose a Chris- 
tian upbringing on a humanistic educa- 
tion whose values in the training of 
the individual were recognized. All this 
is very true; but M. Marrou seems to 
have left out of account other factors 
which also show the contemporary val- 
uation of the classical curriculum.14 
Many pagans, trained in Greek phil- 
osophy and dialectic, could not under- 
stand the plain and simple language of 
the New Testament, and distrusted 
Christianity because it was not pre- 
sented as a formal philosophical sys- 
tem, such as pagans had been used to 
studying; in fact, some pagans believed 
that the authors of the New Testament 
could not be believed because they 
were not trained philosophers. It was 
necessary to train Christian teachers 
who could present Christianity properly 
to such people, and could deal with ob- 
jections and arguments based on pagan 
doctrine and dialectic. It was realized, 
in the period just after the official rec- 
ognition of Christianity, early in the 
fourth century, that the lack of suitably 
equipped Christian teachers and apolo- 
gists had been an obstacle to the spread 
of the faith. The greatest Christian 
preachers, such as St. John Chryso- 
stom, all had the Greek rhetorical 
training. It was also, of course, neces- 
sary for any Christian who desired to 
pursue a public career to have the 
classical education which was then an 
absolute prerequisite for entrance into 
the civil service or a legal career. Thus 
it was that the Christians did not set 
up their own schools, but adopted, with 
necessary adjustments, the classical 
curriculum with which everybody was 
familiar. The pagan who became a 
Christian was not forced to give up the 
treasures of antiquity.1° 


The picture of the development of 
the Greek Christian educational tra- 
dition is not complete without an ac- 
count of the work of the flourishing 
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and important school of literary stud- 
ies at Gaza during the Later Roman 
Empire, which M. Marrou does not 
seem to mention at all. This well-known 
center of classical learning, conducted 
by Christian teachers, was as signifi- 
cant as the contemporary centers at 
Athens and Alexandria in the preserva- 
tion of the classical tradition and its 
educational use in the Christian state. 
The schools at Gaza and Alexandria 
continued to provide the classical train- 
ing when the school at Athens, anachro- 
nistically conducted by pagan profes- 
sors, had come to the end of its use- 
fulness.16 


Nor can we get a complete under- 
standing of the Christian adoption of 
the classical curriculum without some 
account of the reaction of the pagans 
to Christianity and their effort to keep 
Hellenism alive on the basis of the 
traditional education. This deserves 
more than the very brief mention which 
M. Marrou makes of the subject in his 
scanty account of the Emperor Julian’s 
program (pp. 323-24). The pagan claim 
to survival was based on the classical 
educational system which (the pagans 
pointed out) had produced the greatness 
of the Roman Empire. The pagan effort 
was a major feature of the religious 
and intellectual history of the Later 
Roman Empire, and it shows the clas- 
sical education as the rallying point 
for the political and religious opposition 
to Christianity. This was the real sig- 
nificance of the Emperor Julian’s pro- 
gram; Julian was going to establish 
pagan schools ‘‘in every town’’—a great 
innovation—in order to combat Chris- 
tianity.17 

It is in the history of education in 
the Later Roman and Byzantine periods 
—which M. Marrou could not treat in 
any detail since they pass his limit of 
Α.Ὁ. 500—that we can perceive some of 
the characteristic factors that gave real 
strength to the classical tradition dur- 
ing both the classical and the Byzan- 
tine periods. Modern historians have 
been very much concerned with the 
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question why the Empire in the West 
succumbed to the barbarian invasions 
while the Empire in the East held its 
own for so long a time and did not 
finally give way until the Turkish cap- 
ture of Constantinople in 1453. One rea- 
son for the strength of the Byzantine 
Empire is surely the continuity of the 
Greek cultural tradition in alliance with 
the Greek Orthodox Church, both of 
which gave the state a living core of 
strength and of national pride which 
was comparable to the national pride 
felt by the Greeks of the classical and 
Hellenistic periods.18 Byzantine educa- 
tion was based on classical Greek liter- 
ature, and our Greek classics have been 
preserved because they were read and 
taught (and edited, as Prof. Turyn has 
shown us) in all Greek schools and 
universities down to 1453. The eastern 
half of the Empire laid great stress on 
the value of an education in the human- 
ities for the members of the bureauc- 
racy and civil service (cf. pp. 310-11). 
The educational tradition in the West, 
as M. Marrou points out, had grown 
away from that in the East; and it 
seems plain that it was the preservation 
of the old tradition in the East which 
gave the Byzantines—including the 
newcomers from other nations—some- 
thing of their strength and stability.1° 


While he points out the increased in- 
terest in the state support of education 
which many emperors of the later im- 
perial period felt, M. Marrou does not 
allude to the educational problem 
which the thinkers of that day might 
have seen, if they had been disposed to 
think along such lines, in the changed 
political circumstances of the Roman 
state with respect to the barbarians 
outside the Empire. Rome was no 
longer strong enough to keep the bar- 
barians outside the Empire, and in 
fact the concept of the barbarian was 
changing. Some Romans, for example, 
in the fourth century no longer re- 
garded the Persians as_ barbarians. 
People like the Goths were settling in 
the Empire in the fourth century, and 
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some observers very likely realized 
that more intruders might be expected. 
The court orator Themistius, unlike 
some of his compatriots, regularly ad- 
vocated receiving and settling the bar- 
barians within the Empire, when their 
entry could no longer be opposed, and 
trying to turn them into useful citizens. 
Yet he apparently never visualized a 
special effort to spread Roman educa- 
tion among these people as one of the 
quickest and most effective ways of 
civilizing them. 

Likewise, no one at the time seems 
to have thought of one aspect of the 
new importance of the barbarians 
which at once suggests itself to anyone 
concerned with modern education; this 
is the utility, in the new situation of 
the Roman Empire, of the study of 
foreign languages. The government 
possessed what information concerning 
the barbarians it could get from travel- 
lers, merchants, deserters, ex-prison- 
ers of war, and so on, and in the 
Byzantine period the intelligence serv- 
ice was well-organized and effective. 
Yet no one ever seems to have thought 
that it would be useful to the people at 
large to include ‘‘modern foreign lan- 
guages’’ in the general educational pro- 
gram. This might seem to us to be a 
failure of the ancient educational sys- 
tem to adapt itself to changed condi- 
tions. A moment’s thought, however, 
will remind us that such a change 
would have been unthinkable because it 
would have meant a change in the 
whole concept of culture, paideia or 
humanitas, aS a possession of the 
Greeks and Romans. Other nations pos- 
sessed nothing which was comparable 
to, or contributed to, the Graeco-Ro- 
man culture, hence there would be no 
point in studying their languages for 
cultural purposes. Certain persons 
might study foreign tongues for utili- 
tarian purposes, but this was a ‘‘prac- 
tical’? as against a ‘‘theoretical’’ pur- 
suit, and hence not appropriate for the 
general course of study. 


In sum, the picture we get of classi- 
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cal education during the whole of an- 
tiquity is that of a system which was 
kept in use for a long time, not through 
inertia or lack of interest in new ideas, 
but because it was commonly believed 
that the ancient authors had achieved 
the greatest possible success in depict- 
ing human character and the main- 
springs of human action, and that 
man’s best prospects of a successful 
life (in all senses) lay in the study of 
these models, which presented stand- 
ards of perfection which could not be 
surpassed. Man could come to under- 
stand and possess the virtues by study- 
ing the best available portrayals of 
them. What seems the slavish imita- 
tion of these models was in fact a way 
of studying them. To be sure, there 
were from time to time in antiquity 
outspoken critics of the methods of the 
classical system, and there was per- 
petual professional discord between the 
philosophers and the rhetoricians, as 
to which of them gave the best training 
to youth (cf. p. 210); but, once the 
classical system had been worked out, 
there was never serious or successful 
criticism of the basic material em- 
ployed, or of the purpose of education. 
Man was the center and measure of 
all things (cf. pp. 98, 226). 

The emphasis on the humanities, and 
the lack of general and systematic in- 
struction in the sciences and mathe- 
matics, did not represent an extremist 
theory, as we might be tempted to 
think, but was merely another result of 
the conviction that education centered 
on human nature and human character. 
M. Marrou does not seem to bring out 
sufficiently (pp. 191-92) the philosophic 
character of the distinction which pre- 
vailed between ‘“‘practical’’ and ‘‘theo- 
retical’ studies of the sciences. It was 
only the ‘‘theoretical’’ side which 
needed to be included in the education 
of the all-round man, while ‘‘practical’’ 
studies were for different kinds of stu- 
dents. Scientists and practitioners of 
the arts and crafts took apprentices, 
as physicians did, and this was con- 
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sidered a suitable and sufficient pro- 
vision for such training. 


Another significant token of the an- 
cient respect for the classical training 
is the long survival of this tradition 
without any overall governmental su- 
pervision or control of the curriculum, 
and without the widespread introduc- 
tion of schools supported by the state. 
The controls introduced from time to 
time in various parts of the Roman 
Empire were aimed primarily at the 
elimination of prospective teachers 
who lacked personal or professional 
qualifications. It would seem plain that 
there was a fairly general desire for, 
and approval of, the established curric- 
ulum. The general lack of public or 
governmental control again reflects 
the feeling that the individual’s educa- 
tion was his own affair; and this point 
of view appears also in the absence 
from higher studies of any conception 
of a degree or diploma. There was no 
idea that it was necessary for the stu- 
dent to follow a prescribed course of 
study which should take a fixed number 
of years. One result of this lack of for- 
mality and uniformity was that the ed- 
ucational system did not have the 
effect of generating differences, social 
and intellectual, between the educated 
and the non-educated. The differences 
were already there, an acknowledged 
part of the concept of man and of the 
structure of society, and education it- 
self was not looked upon as responsible 
for any inequalities. 

For those whose interests are in- 
volved in the current controversies 
over the purposes and the methods of 
our own educational system, the study 
of Greek and Roman education, as a 
well-conceived and, in its _ historical 
context, reasonably successful effort to 
educate the whole man in relation to 
his society, should be very instructive. 
Students of contemporary problems 
who use M. Marrou’s book should re- 
member that it was written for a 
French audience and that it is not a 
complete and definitive treatise, though 
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it is better than any other overall study 
now available. It is to be hoped that we 
may soon have something more suited 
to our contemporary interests, for we 
have much to learn from this story. 


Dumbarton Oaks 
Institute for Advanced Study 


NOTES 


1 Published by Sheed and Ward. 


2P. 23: “It is difficult for a French historian, 
writing in 1945, to speak of it [Spartan education] 
with complete detachment. From K. O. Miiller 
(1824) to W. Jager (1932), German scholarship 
lauded it to the skies as a product of the Nordic 
spirit’’; p. 242: ‘‘the Germans with their cus- 
tomary pedantry... ’’; p. 358: ‘‘the inevitable 
German Inaugural Dissertation.’’ 


3In view of its shortcomings, $7.50 seems a 
high price to charge for the book. The translation 
reproduces, and indeed rather emphasizes, the 
French point of view of the author, and the pub- 
lishers apparently did not think it necessary to 
ask a British or American scholar to inspect the 
bibliography and make it more useful for Eng- 
lish-speaking readers. In the list of books cited in 
the Introduction, one is startled to read (p. 353): 
“T have no direct knowledge of the large volume 
(530 pp.) by P. Monroe, Source Book of the His- 
tory of Education for the Greek and Roman 
Period (London, 1902).’’ It is even more startling 
to find no reference anywhere in the work to one 
of the best books on the subject, J. W. H. Walden, 
The Universities of Ancient Greece (New York, 
1909). 


4 ΟἿ the correlation in Greek times between 
social status and the opportunity to enjoy a 
satisfactory education, and the corresponding 
lack of interest in an educated proletariat, see 
C. B. Gulick in Harvard Studies on Classical 
Subjects, ed. H. W. Smyth (Boston, 1912) p. 63. 
Travel was looked upon as a necessary part of 
a good education, and was in fact more necessary 
than educational travel is today. Thus students 
whose families could send them abroad enjoyed a 
special advantage; see Lloyd W. Daly, ‘‘Roman 
Study Abroad,’’ AJP 71 (1950) 40-58. Himerius 
speaks of travel as an essential part of education, 
which must come after one has learned what is 
in the books (Orat. 48. 25 ff., pp. 207-208 ed. 
Colonna). 


5In the De liberis educandis attributed to 

Plutarch, we read (8e) that if the poor are unable 
to educate their children, they must blame 
Fortune. 


6 See for example Isocrates’ definition in the 
Panathenaicus (Orat. 12. 30-32 [239]) of ‘‘educated 
men,’’ who are wise and complete and possess 
all the virtues. See also Plato, Timaeus 30d, 
Phaedrus 270b-c. 


7™In the New Testament see, for example, 
Matt. 5. 48, Rom. 12. 2, 1 Cor. 13. 10, Ephes. 4. 13, 
Phil. 3. 12-15, Col. 1. 28, 4. 12, James 1. 4, 3. 2. 


8 A notable example of an outspoken oration in 
which unpalatable advice is given to a ruler 
is found in Synesius’ On Kingship. On the 
emperors’ tolerance of parrhesia, and the efforts 
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of the first-century emperors to encourage free 
speech in the Senate, see J. Crook, Consilium 
Principis (Cambridge University Press, 1955), 
Appendix 4, pp. 142-47, and cf. the concluding 
remarks of A. Momigliano in a book review in 
JRS 32 (1942) 124. 


9 Pp. 47, 64-65, 85-86, 89-90, 257, 292-93; cf. also 
pp. 77, 97. 


10 Athanasius, Life of Antony, chapters 1, 16, 
72-73, with note 244 on p. 129 in the translation 
by Robert T. Meyer (Westminster, Md., 1950) 
in the series ‘‘Ancient Christian Writers’’; Soc- 
rates, Hist. eccl. 6. 7. Charles Kingsley’s his- 
torical novel Hypatia, which is based on good 
sources, gives a vivid and accurate picture of 
the part played by these illiterate monks in 
ecclesiastical politics in Alexandria. The title 
of Majer-Leonhard’s book is Agrammatoi, not 
Appammatoi, as it appears (in transliteration) in 
M. Marrou’s book, p. 396, note 6. 


11 A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
Eng. tr. (London, 1911) pp. 210-15. 


12 See the study of E. L. Woodward, Christian- 
ity and Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1916). 


13 Jt is true that this episode extends beyond 
A.D. 500, the limit chosen by M. Marrou; but the 
roots of the development go much further back, 
into the Hellenistic period. 


14 For details, see the reviewer’s article ‘“‘Edu- 
cation in the Christian Roman Empire: Christian 
and Pagan Theories under Constantine and his 
Successors,’’ Speculum 32 (1957) 48-61. 


15 N. H. Baynes, The Hellenistic Civilization 
and East Rome (Oxford, 1946) p. 30. 


16 Justinian did not ‘‘close the school at Athens,”’ 
as many scholars, including M. Marrou (p. 340), 
State. Justinian came to the logical decision 
that classical literature could properly be taught, 
in a Christian state, only by Christians, and the 
Athenian professors, who were pagans, refused 
to turn Christian in order to keep their jobs. 
The school at Athens was then allowed to die 
because excellent facilities for classical studies 
existed at Gaza and Alexandria, where the 
professors were Christians. Misunderstanding of 
Justinian’s Purpose has resulted in a false view 
of his policy and has obscured his real education- 
al views. 


17 Gregorv of Nazianzus. Orat. 4. 111 (Migne, 
Pat. Gr. 35. 648c). On Christianity and pagan 
education the reader should be directed to J. 
Geffcken’s fundamental work Der Ausgang des 
griechisch-romischen Heidentums, ed. 2 (Heidel- 
berg, 1929), and to the important introduction in 
A. D. Nock’s edition of Sallustius, Concerning 
the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1926). Mention ought also to be made 
of one of the best studies of the contribution of 
Greek education to Christianity, E. Hatch, The 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church (London, 1890). 


18 One of the best statements of this is to be 
found in Baynes’ study, cited above, note 15. 


19 F, Dolger, ‘‘Politische und geistige Stromun- 
gen im sterbenden Byzanz,’’ Jahrbuch ἃ. 6ster- 
reich. byz. Gesellschaft 3 (1954) 8-9, believes that 
a decline in education during the latter years of 
the Byzantine state was one factor responsible 
for the decline of the empire. 
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THEMISTIUS AND THE DEFENSE OF HELLENISM 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY * 
GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


DUMBARTON OAKS, WASHINGTON, D.C. . 


IN PART, perhaps, because of the lack of a modern edition — the 
most recent, Wilhelm Dindorf’s text of 1832, has become ex- 
tremely scarce — Themistius’ orations, and their significance in 
the religious and intellectual history of the fourth century, have 
not been as well known as they should be. It is hoped that a 
new edition may be forthcoming before long.’ In the meantime 
the present study will offer some observations on Themistius’ 
writings which will suggest some of his significance in the general 
picture of the fourth century. Incidentally the writer will ven- 
ture to point out various passages which suggest that Themistius 
had some knowledge of the Christian scriptures, especially the 
New Testament. 

Themistius spent his career as orator, teacher and philosopher 
at the courts of the emperors of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire from the time of Constantius (337-361) to the reign 
of Theodosius I (379-395).* He was born about 317 and died 
in 388. Thus he was twenty years old at the death of Constan- 
tine the Great, and was thirteen or fourteen years older than 
Julian, who was later to become emperor. Themistius was three 
years younger than Libanius, who pursued his career in Antioch 
while Themistius was working in Constantinople. Themistius 

* The present study formed one of the Bedell Lectures which I delivered in 
December, 1956, at the kind invitation of Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. I take this occasion to express once more my 
gratitude to the officers of Kenyon College for their invitation to deliver the 
Bedell Lectures, and for their hospitality. 

1 Heinrich Schenkl was preparing a new edition which remained unfinished at his 
death. The present writer has carried on this work, and it is hoped that a new 
text, with translation and commentary, may be published soon. 

?On Themistius’ life and writings see W. Stegemann, “Themistios,” RE VA 
(1934), 1642~-1680. Stegemann establishes a chronology of the orations which 
differs from the numeration adopted by Dindorf in his edition, but in the 
present study references will be given according to Dindorf’s text, except in the 


case of Or. XXXIV, in which the pagination of both A. Mai’s editio princeps and 
Dindorf’s edition will be given. 
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was a man of private fortune who decided to pursue a career of 
teaching and public oratory. He was able to gain the interest 
and support of the Emperor Constantius with his first major 
public address, delivered before the emperor in the year 350, 
when Themistius was about thirty-three, and the imperial favor 
started him on an active and fruitful career. He has been best 
known among scholars for the Paraphrases of Aristotle which 
he wrote in an effort to make the Aristotelian teaching more 
accessible to people in general. He also wrote a number of 
orations (some of which we would call essays), of which over 
thirty-five are preserved. These are mostly political, though a 
number are philosophical and literary, and many of them deal 
with his theories of education and his attacks on the educational 
methods of the sophists and rhetoricians whom he regarded as 
his rivals and enemies.* Since Dindorf’s edition was published, 
several orations have been discovered in Syriac or Arabic ver- 
sions, the Greek originals having been lost; and there is also 
preserved among Themistius’ works an oration of the Emperor 
Constantius, addressed to Themistius, a work of unusual interest 
as showing the influence of Themistius’ political ideas on Con- 
stantius, or at least on Constantius’ official utterances.* 

Themistius may be taken as typifying one of the various pos- 
sible ways in which pagans reacted to Christianity when it be- 
came officially recognized in the fourth century. One well known 
example, typical of many pagans, was Themistius’ contemporary 
Libanius, who at least in his voluminous writings (including a 
quantity of private letters) simply ignored Christianity.° One 
would hardly know, from his works, that it existed; along the 
same lines, he makes little reference to the Roman rule or the 
Latin language. Libanius attempted all his life to live and work 
as a Hellene of the old stock, carrying on his teaching in Antioch 

3 See further my studies “Education and Public Problems as Seen by Themistius,” 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. LXXXVI (1955), 291-307, and “Education in the 
Christian Roman Empire,” Speculum XXXII (1957) 48-61. 

“The significance of Themistius’ orations in the history of imperial political 
theory will be studied in detail by Professor F. Dvornik in his study of political 
theory which is now in progress. 

>On Libanius’ career, see the recent study by P. Petit, Libanius et la vie 


municipale ἃ Antioche au IV¢® siécle aprés J.-C. (Paris, 1955; Inst. Frang. d’Archéol. 
de Beyrouth, Bibl. archéol. et histor. LXII). 
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as though he were living in the golden days of ancient Athens. 

Another type of reaction was that of the Emperor Julian (361— 
363), whose passionate opposition to Christianity illustrates the 
extreme form of the pagan hatred of the Christian way. Julian, 
as a philosopher and man of letters who was also an able adminis- 
trator, hoped both to do away with Christianity, and to make a 
new synthesis of pagan thought and religion which would take 
the place of the Galilean religion, as he called it. He also planned 
and tried to put into effect an extensive reform of the govern- 
ment and of political life, in an effort to counteract the political 
and economic effects of the policies of Constantine the Great and 
his successors. Julian’s campaign was an all-out effort to save 
the state which, he believed, was being threatened by the Chris- 
tian faith. Christianity meant, to Julian, that the old Roman 
gods, whose favor had made the Roman Empire great, would be 
alienated and would withdraw their protection.® 

The third type of reaction was that of Themistius. His pur- 
pose, stated briefly, was to show that Hellenism was at least as 
good as Christianity, if not better in many ways. He did not 
attack Christianity directly, and this was wise, for he was able 
to maintain a prominent position in public life and at the im- 
perial court for forty years, and finally was appointed tutor to 
the older son of the most Christian Emperor Theodosius, a 
signal honor for a pagan. Instead, Themistius tried, in what may 
be regarded as a very subtle and practical way, to present a pagan 
social and political program which paralleled the Christian doc- 
trine and, in Themistius’ estimation and that of his peers, im- 
proved on it. The obvious conclusion, which Themistius left un- 
spoken, was that much of Christianity was imitated from pagan- 
ism, and the inference was that the intelligent person ought to 


* Julian’s attitude toward the Roman gods is reflected in such passages as Contra 
Galileos 2184-Ὁ, 230a, 238d; Misopogon 34s5b-c, cf. 357c-d; Caesars 320a—-3224, 
329b-d, 336a—b (these three passages should be read all together); see also the 
study by F. Dvornik, “The Emperor Julian’s ‘Reactionary’ Ideas on Kingship,” 
Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend Jr. (Princeton 
1955) 71-81. The present writer hopes to study elsewhere the evidence (in part 
numismatic) that Julian’s program was basically a reaction against the Con- 
stantinian economic and administrative policies. On the growing interest in this 
part of Julian’s program, see K. F. Stroheker, “Das konstantinische Jahrhundert,” 
Saeculum HII (1953), 676. 
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prefer the genuine article. It seems clear that Themistius had 
some knowledge of Christianity, though his remaining a pagan 
shows that he obviously did not understand the real significance 
of its teaching. It is well known that Themistius quotes with 
approval on three occasions’ the saying of Proverbs XXI, 1, 
“The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord,” on one occasion 
substituting “mind” for “heart.’”” Themistius quotes this phrase 
from what he calls ‘the books of the Assyrians,” the word As- 
syrians in contemporary usage meaning Hebrews. All these 
quotations occur in discussions of the qualities of the ideal em- 
peror, the first two being in orations addressed to Valens, the 
third in an oration to Theodosius. Other possible allusions to 
Christian scripture have been less well known. Later in Oration 
VII (97d) —the oration in which Proverbs is first quoted — 
Themistius speaks of the emperor blessing a man who reviled 
him, using almost the same words as I Cor. IV, 12. Just before 
this passage (Or. VII, 95a) he quotes the so-called Silver 
Rule of Plato, about doing good to enemies as well as to friends,® 
in a context which seems to indicate that Themistius was trying 
to show that the pagans had a valid parallel to the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Plato’s Silver Rule is also mentioned 
in another oration.” Thus there are three passages in Oration 
VII (addressed to Valens) which seem to be allusions to Chris- 
tian writings. In another Oration (XXI, 258a) Themistius 
makes a sarcastic reference to the teaching quoted in Exodus 
XX, 5 and elsewhere ’° concerning the visiting of the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration. Themistius’ words seem to indicate that Christian 
teachers were claiming that this doctrine was found in Plato as 
well as in the Bible, an assertion which Themistius greets with 
scorn, such a teaching being unworthy, he implies, of pagan phil- 
osophy. There is a very striking passage in Oration I, addressed 
to the Emperor Constantius, which seems to contain a super- 
cilious allusion to the Arian controversy — about which it would 


7 Orations VII, 89d; XI, 147c; XIX, 2298. 
®*Plato, Republic 332a-335a; Crito 49a ff. 
*Or. XXXIV, p. 68 Mai, p. 468 Dindorf. 
* Exod. XXXIV, 7; Num. XIV, 18; Deut. V, 9. 
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be very easy for a pagan to be supercilious. Themistius has been 
speaking of the epithets which should be applied to “the king 
of heaven” — that is, the supreme monotheistic deity in whom 
Themistius and his pagan contemporaries believed — and he 
goes on (Or. I, 8a—b): 


If justice consists of the making of covenants and the maintenance of 
relations with those who are in agreement with us, how could there be 
any Stain, in this respect, on the life of him who is above all contracts? 
But as I said, we consider these names unworthy of God, as being 
trifling and inferior; but when we call him [God] lover of mankind 
we do him no dishonor. The reason for this is that the mind of man is 
so made as to consider beneath himself everything which he can find in 
something which proceeds from himself. Thus our mind ascribes super- 
substantial substance and power of higher power and superlatively 
good goodness to the fount of all things (. . . οὐσίαν τε ὑπερούσιον καὶ 
ὑπερδύναμον δύναμιν καὶ ὑπεράγαθον ἀγαθότητα. . . ) but does this hesi- 
tantly, and takes care over the association of the words. | 


A little later in the same oration (10a—b), Themistius speaks 
of the Good Shepherd — meaning the Emperor, to whom this 
epithet had been given in Hellenistic political theory — in words 
which could be taken to mean that he was acquainted with the 
description of the Good Shepherd in the Gospel of John, X; the 
verbal resemblances, at least, are very striking. Finally, The- 
mistius uses the phrase (Or. XXI, 259a) “Greeks and barbar- 
ians,” meaning all peoples, in the way in which it is employed 
in Romans I, 14, though this need not be a reminiscence of the 
passage in Romans, since the phrase occurs in this sense in Plato 
and Isocrates,’! from whom Themistius could very easily have 
borrowed it. In one place (Or. I, 9b) he speaks of the king mak- 
ing his soul into an “image of God” (εἰκόνα θεοῦ), and in another 
passage (Or. XI, 143a) he writes of the earthly kingdom as an 
image, etkon, of the heavenly kingdom; but the phrase εἰκὼν 
θεοῦ is SO common in pagan literature that while these passages 
might be allusions to Christian usage, we cannot be sure of it. 

Except for the quotations of Proverbs, which have been well 
known, these traces of knowledge of Christian doctrine on 


"Plato, Theaet. 175a; Isocrates, Evag. XVII, 192b. 
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Themistius’ part have not yet, so far as I know, been adduced by 
any student of the subject. But we do not, I think, really need 
to seek proof that Themistius was acquainted at least in general 
terms with Christian teaching and even with the Scriptures, for 
it would be difficult for a man placed as Themistius was to escape 
such knowledge. He may even have been required by the exigen- 
cies of senatorial or court ceremonial to attend Christian religious 
services on public occasions, at which the emperor was present 
in an official capacity. 

Certainly we could hardly expect Themistius to have embarked 
on any such program as he undertook, without some knowledge 
of Christianity. It is the program itself which primarily con- 
cerns us here. Such a major attempt as Themistius’ to point out 
the value of paganism in a systematic and restrained fashion had 
not been tried as yet by the pagan apologists; and it would seem 
that at least he was not made to stop, for as we know he was able 
to keep an important position at court and in the intellectual 
life of Constantinople under a whole succession of Christian 
emperors. 

Themistius’ program may be regarded as dealing with two main 
themes, first, the value of Greek philosophy as a popular ethical 
system which formed the best guide to conduct, and was a way 
of life suitable for everybody; and second, the virtues and re- 
sponsibilities of the ideal ruler, according to classical Greek 
political doctrine, and the nature of the ideal state which would 
come into being when both the people and the ruler were properly 
educated in the classical tradition. Within these two principal 
themes there were various special topics which were developed 
in detail; but in all of Themistius’ thought there was a steady 
appeal to the value of the ancient tradition in literature, phil- 
osophy and statecraft. The teaching and writings of the ancient 
masters, especially Plato and Aristotle, by their excellence which 
could not be surpassed, had acquired an authority which The- 
mistius and all others bred in the classical tradition would not 
think of questioning. To Christians, the matter would be, in 
theory at least, somewhat different; but the power of tradition 
was so strong, and the ancient majesty of the Roman state so 
venerable, that any allusion to it could not but find some re- 
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sponse. The Romans, in the fourth century as in earlier times, 
had a great respect for practical success, and Themistius made 
the most of his opportunities to point out the reasons for the 
past successes of the state. 

To begin with the individual, we see that Themistius was very 
eager to develop and spread a popular form of Greek philosophy 
which could serve as a guide for daily living not only for the 
educated but for the masses as well. Basically, his theme, which 
was often repeated, was that “only philosophers are witnesses 
to virtue” (e.g. Or. I, 3d), for he believed very strongly, as the 
classical Greek philosophers had done, that virtue can be taught, 
and that knowledge and virtue are identical. He developed this 
teaching both in his orations and in the Paraphrases of Aristotle, 
by means of which Themistius sought to make the master’s teach- 
ing available in simplified language which could be understood 
by non-specialists. Examination of the most prominent quota- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle in fifteen typical orations show that 
Plato is quoted or paraphrased sixty times, Aristotle ten times. 
Eight of the ten quotations of Aristotle are taken from the Nico- 
machean Ethics, two from the Rhetoric; and three of the eight 
quotations of the Nicomachean Ethics refer to the same passage 
(V, 8, 7, 1135b), the famous discussion of the distinction between 
error, wrong-doing and misadventure. One oration (XIII) 
is an imitation of the Phaedrus of Plato, while in another 
(XXXIV) Themistius has set down a summary, which is very 
valuable for us, of his own understanding of the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. Themistius believed that the people of his 
day were insufficiently instructed in philosophy, and he hoped to 
make Greek philosophy available and useful to everyone, regard- 
less of social status (Or. XXVI, 320b—321a). In this, he pointed 
out, he was following the example of the ancient philosophers 
such as Socrates (Or. XXVIII, 341d). Themistius was criticized 
for this by his jealous rivals, the sophists and rhetoricians of 
Constantinople, who preferred to confine their teaching to select 
circles, from which they could draw pupils who paid good fees.’” 

The wisdom of Themistius’ plan will be evident if we com- 


72 Cf. Them. Oratt. XXI, 246c-247a; XXVI, 313d-314a. 
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pare it with the elaborate philosophical schemes of the Emperor 
Julian, who set out to produce a new synthesis of the whole 
of ancient philosophy in which the various systems, incompatible 
among themselves, would be harmonized and brought together 
into a new and improved eclectic system which would serve as 
the intellectual basis for his revived pagan state, which he hoped 
would replace the Christian state. Julian was a very learned 
man— perhaps too learned —and strangely over-enthusiastic 
in the matter of his philosophical synthesis; and quite surprisingly 
so, since he was practical and successful in affairs of state. Julian’s 
philosophical structure would have been comprehensible only 
among educated people, and it may be questionable whether it 
would have had a universal appeal to them. 

Themistius was wiser, in concentrating on the ethical value of 
classical Greek philosophy, as represented by Plato and Aris- 
totle, as a guide of living for the individual. It was on this basis 
that Themistius would have to show the merits of the Greek 
tradition in comparison with Christianity, and he seems to have 
understood that simplicity would help his effort. Among the 
many passages in which he deals with this subject, a few typical 
statements may be quoted: 


To prove that the practice of philosophy is nothing else than the exercise 
of virtue, listen to ... [Aristotle] ... If... he says that from 
performing just deeds a man becomes just, and from performing 
temperate acts a man becomes temperate, no one, from the non-per- 
formance of these things, would ever have the prospect of becoming a 
good man. Yet most people, not doing these things, take refuge in the 
word alone and think that they practise philosophy, acting a little like 
sick people who listen to the physician carefully, but carry out none 
of his orders, so that neither do these men, when caring for themselves 
in this manner, enjoy good health, nor do the former, when they 
practise philosophy in this way, achieve health for their souls . . . (Or. 
II, 31d—32a). 


This is the superiority of man, that if he has enjoyed a true education, 
he exhibits a divine life on earth; but if he has had a bad training, he 
becomes a beast more savage than bears or wild boars . . . For the 
sake of his education, law was invented, and the art of discovering law 
was itself invented. (Or. XXXIV, p. 18 Mai, p. 445 Dindorf.) 
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| Aristotle] teaches us that this happiness is desirable when it exists for 
only one man, but it is better and more perfect when it reaches a whole 
city. For this reason he calls his system civic, and he maintains that 
action finds no part in it aside from good action, and that the God who 
rules all, and his companions, philosophize with a practical and civic 
philosophy, keeping the whole of nature unswerving and uncontam- 
inated for all time. (Or. XXXIV, p. 26 Mai, p. 449 Dindorf.) 


In a number of passages '* Themistius dwells at length on the 
Platonic concept of ὁμοίωσις θεοῦ, the becoming like God, or being 
like God, which is expressed in the Theaetetus 176b (‘philosophy 
is nothing else than ὁμοίωσις θεοῦ so far as it is possible for man”’). 
Themistius quotes this passage in Or. II, 32d, which was ad- 
dressed to Constantius, and paraphrases or alludes to it in a 
number of other passages, summing up his own thought in the 
saying that ‘‘Plato is always exalted, and whoever is a follower 
of Plato pursues likeness to God” (Or. XXXIV, p. 74 Mai, 
p. 471 Dindorf). Here of course — quite aside from any ques- 
tion of Themistius’ familiarity with Christian teaching — the 
goal of the Greek philosophical education is presented in exactly 
the same words as the familiar Hebrew and Christian belief in 
the creation of man in the likeness of God, as recorded in Genesis 
I, 26, and repeated in the Epistle of James, III, 9, a concept 
which played a prime role in the Christological studies of the 
fourth century, being developed particularly by Gregory of Nyssa. 
If this present view of Themistius’ program is correct, this would 
be a significant instance of his desire to show that the pagan 
teaching was as exalted, and as inspiring, and productive of good 
ends, as the Christian teaching. 

The same philosophy which should guide the individual ought 
also, Themistius taught, to be at the basis of the conduct of the 
state. He sums this up in a typical passage in terms of philan- 
thropia, or love of mankind, a concept which will be examined 
presently. Themistius writes (Or. VI, 76c—d): ‘“‘Since nature has 
given man the chief position of honor, far from the other animals, 
and has bound us, among those who surround us, to those of the 
same stock, the foundations have been laid at our very hearths; 


“Cf. Them. Oratt. II, 32d (quoting Plato Theaet. 176b); VI, 78c, 79a; XV, 
188b, 188d, 189a—b; XIX, 226d-227a; XXXIV, p. 74 Mai, p. 471 Dindorf. 
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and after the man who loves his brothers, there follows the man 
who loves his family; after the man who loves his family, there 
follows the man who loves his fatherland; and the man who 
loves his fatherland is succeeded by the one who loves mankind.” 

It was the state, rather than the individual, which occupied 
the chief place in Themistius’ thoughts. Many of his orations 
are wholly concerned with the qualities and virtues desirable 
in the ruler, the kind of education which was necessary to pre- 
pare the ideal ruler, and the happy effects for the commonwealth 
of the right conjunction of all these factors. Themistius’ orations 
in fact occupy a very distinguished place in the long line of 
treatises on the education of the perfect prince, and it is here, 
I think, that he may have made his most important contribution 
to the defense of Hellenism. 

As we would expect, Themistius was careful to bring out, in 
all his discussions of the subject, the virtues and qualities, intel- 
lectual and moral, which the ideal ruler ought to possess. These 
were, mutatis mutandis, the same as those which Christians would 
look upon as necessary for a Christian ideal ruler — justice, 
clemency, moderation, bravery, fortitude, and so on. In addition, 
however, Themistius offered a new element, pagan in terminology, 
by developing the theme of philanthropia, love of mankind, as 
the supreme and indispensable quality of the ruler. The presen- 
tation of this idea was basic to Themistius’ effort to show that 
Hellenism was a fundamental ingredient in the imperial office.”* 

The essential characteristics of the ruler, as Themistius listed 
them, are those which would be familiar to all students, ancient 
and modern, of political theory as it was worked out in the tra- 
dition associated with Plato and Aristotle and later Greek thinkers. 
The ruler’s qualities — justice, clemency, and so on, which have 
just been mentioned — would give him a concern for the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people, who would then look upon the 
ruler as upon a father (cf. e.g. Or. I, 5d-6a). A favorite phrase 
which Themistius quotes frequently is Plato’s saying (Laws 
709e, 710C) that “life achieves its best and its happiest when 
there is a ruler who is young, temperate, with a good memory, 


™See further in my study “Philanthropia in Religion and Statecraft in the 
Fourth Century after Christ,” Historia IV (1955) 199-208. 
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brave, of a noble manner, quick to learn.”’? Like the Christian 
emperor in Eusebius’ theory, the Roman emperor according to 
Themistius’ view was chosen by God—that is, by the mono- 
theistic supreme being in whom Themistius and most of the edu- 
cated pagans then believed (Or. II, 34a-d). In fact the emperor 
is defined (Or. I, 9b) as the image and counterpart of God. 
Themistius declares, of the emperor, that “the man who, more 
than the rest of mortals, is able to accomplish good, and chooses 
to do so, is a pure and complete image of God (εἰκὼν θεοῦ) and 
is the same thing on earth as he [God] is in heaven, governing, 
as it were, an allotment of the whole realm, and striving to imitate, 
in part, the ruler of the whole” (Or. I, 9b). A pagan writer 
could not set up a much closer parallel than this with the Chris- 
tian formulation of the nature of the ruler and his duties. But 
to Themistius, of course, this is an ancient concept which he 
states elsewhere (Or. II, 34d) in the terms used by Homer, to 
whom kings were ‘‘God-nourished and God-begotten and equal to 
God in wisdom.” *® 

The earthly education of this ruler, Themistius continually points 
out, must be based upon philosophy — that is, of course, Greek 
philosophy, though Themistius naturally uses only the term 
philosophia. Plato’s teaching, that the true ruler and the phil- 
osopher must work together if the state is to reach its highest 
form,’’ is an idea to which Themistius returns constantly (cf. 
Or. II, 34b), praising the emperors either because they held 
philosophy and philosophers in honor, or because they were phil- 
osophers themselves (Or. XVII passim, Or. XXXI passim). 
Theodosius is described as a “philosopher in the purple,’ like 
the earlier emperor Marcus Aurelius (Or. XXXIV, p. 34 Mai, 
p. 453 Dindorf). Oration XX XI, addressed to Theodosius, lists 
the emperor’s predecessors who excelled as rulers because of their 
devotion to philosophia, namely Constantius, Julian, Valens, 
Gratianus (354d). The memory of the apostate Julian was 
hardly pleasing to Christians in Theodosius’ day, but it was char- 


τ Cf. Them. Oratt. III, 46a; IV, 62a; VIII, rosb, 119d; XVII, 215b-c; XXXIV, 
p. 50 Mai, p. 461 Dindorf. 

16 Tliad II, 169, 407, 636; X, 137. See also Them. Oratt. I, 6b; XI, 1438. 

™ Plato, Republic 473c—d, 510e; Politicus 259b, 266c. 
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acteristic of Themistius, as well as bold, to give the appearance 
of taking it for granted that one would list Julian among the 
philosopher emperors, and that Theodosius would be pleased by 
being mentioned in the same company. This is one of the cases 
in which Themistius sought to give currency to an idea by ap- 
pearing to assume blandly that everybody thought that way, 
when in reality they may not have done so. When the imputation 
is sufficiently flattering, this device may have a considerable 
degree of success. 

A ruler who is a philosopher is far from being merely an 
intellectual ornament, for it is by the wisdom and eloquence that 
he gains from philosophy, Themistius points out, that an em- 
peror is able to achieve success in defending the empire against 
its enemies, a success which mere force of arms could not always 
bring about (see for example Orations X and XIII, passim). 
Thus it was possible to settle the barbarian invaders peacefully 
within the empire and to employ them profitably and humanely 
as farmers (Or. XIII, 176c—d), instead of destroying them. Here 
of course Themistius could call attention to the value of Greek 
philosophy in that it made it possible to achieve such a peaceful 
and fruitful solution of the barbarian problem, which had become 
a very serious one. Everyone knew, what Themistius of course 
could not say in so many words, that the Roman Empire was no 
longer able to rely on its military strength (combined on occa- 
sion with diplomacy and bribery) to keep the barbarians in 
check; and so here once more Themistius was 4016 to point to 
the practical value of Greek philosophy in providing the ruler 
with the means for his strength and success. 

One final point has to do with what might be regarded as 
Themistius’ most characteristic contribution, namely his highly 
significant handling of the concept of philanthropia, love of man- 
kind, which has already been mentioned. He presents this as 
the prime desideratum for all human beings, whether as private 
individuals, as members of society, or as rulers. This universal 
aspect of philanthropia is summed up in the passage in Or. VI 
(76c-d) which has been quoted: “. .. the foundations have 
been laid at our very hearths; and after the man who loves his 
brothers, there follows the man who loves his fatherland; and 
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the man who loves his fatherland is succeeded by the one who 
loves mankind.” 

In classical Greek usage, philanthropia had been employed to 
describe the love of gods for men, and later the love of men for 
one another. The Stoics, with their humanitarian interests, 
brought philanthropia into prominence, and the Stoic interest in 
the word is thought to have been in part responsible for the 
adoption of the term in Christian usage, though it was such a 
well known philosophic conception that no specific line of transi- 
tion need be sought. The word had also gained currency in the 
Septuagint, where it was used to describe the qualities of the just 
man and of the kind man. On the other hand, the term occurs 
only three times in the New Testament, twice with reference to 
another meaning, that of hospitality (Acts XXVIII, 3; XXVIII, 
2), once to describe love of mankind on the part of God (Titus 
IIT, 4). 

Christian writers trained in the classical tradition naturally 
began to employ this well known classical term, sometimes using 
it as the equivalent of agape, the common term for love in the 
New Testament. Thus Clement of Alexandria uses philanthropia 
to describe man’s love of God, and the love of man for man, 
speaking of “the perfect man” as being a “lover of men.” *® By 
the fourth century the term is common in Christian usage. In 
some cases it seems actually to have replaced agape in literary 
usage, and it is one of the commonest attributes of God in the 
Greek liturgies. In his triumphant eulogy of the liberated church, 
at the end of the Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius uses the word 
four times, in the final chapter of his history, but never speaks 
of agape.’® Of course philanthropia had a dignified, rather pro- 
fessional philosophical sound, which the homely and not very 
aristocratic agape did not have. However, there is no hymn in 
praise of philanthropia comparable to Paul’s description of agape 
in I Cor. 13. 

This was the ancestry, and the current history, of the term 
which Themistius undertook to develop as the epitome of all the 

18 Strom. VII, 3, 19, 1, p. 14, 4 ed. Stahlin; VII, 9, 53, 5, p. 40, 2. See further 


my article on philanthropia, cited above, ἢ. 14. 
1 Euseb. Eccl. hist. X, 9. 
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classical virtues and the highest quality of the ruler. Themistius’ 
development of the term in this fashion seems to have been his 
own; at least there does not appear to be any comparable em- 
phasis on it in contemporary pagan writers like Libanius, Julian 
and Sallustius, and Synesius of Cyrene in his pagan period. These 
writers all employ the word philanthropia occasionally, but they 
do not make it into a doctrine and an ideal, as Themistius does. 
And beyond pointing out the significance of the term as one 
which embraced all other good qualities, Themistius gave it a 
special meaning in two senses. First, he endowed it with special 
prominence among the traditional set of virtues such as those 
which Eusebius had envisaged in his conception of the Christian 
ideal ruler, for Eusebius had mentioned philanthropia only in 
passing, and had not given a position of prominence to any com- 
parable term.”? In this respect, consequently, Themistius was 
able to suggest that the pagan view of the ideal ruler was superior 
to the Christian theory. Again, Themistius was able to use the 
term as a watchword of a humane and also eminently practical 
policy toward the barbarians, whose pressure on the frontiers 
of the empire constituted a major political problem. In this sense, 
Themistius could point out that the emperor who was a lover of 
mankind would be merciful to the barbarians and would receive 
them within the empire and turn them into useful elements among 
the Roman people. 

Throughout all these statements of Themistius, his Christian 
hearers would be well aware, of course, that Themistius was 
dealing with a Greek philosophical term which the Christians 
themselves had taken over. In Themistius’ plan for presenting 
the values of paganism, this would be an important factor. 

Finally, Themistius was careful to point out that philanthropia, 
the greatest of the imperial virtues, was to be, and in fact could 
be, developed only by the classical education. He says in an 
address to the Emperor Valens (Or. XI, 144d~—145a): 

I have often reflected that there is no other cause for that love of man- 
kind (philanthropia) of yours, which is so widely celebrated, than love 
of literature (philologia) and the desire to listen to it. That man, in- 


*° For Eusebius’ conception of philanthropia as a characteristic of the ruler, see 
Triakontaeterikos II, 5, p. 200, 12 ed. Heikel. 
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deed, who loves learning must perforce love men as well, just as, if a 
man admired swiftness, he must also admire horses. . . And it is clear 
that the man who sets great store by wisdom, and ever exalts it and 
makes it sit beside him, will naturally love and make much of this 
creature in which alone God has planted the seeds of wisdom. 


And so it is a ruler with this quality, and educated in this tradi- 
tion, who is able to provide for the safety and the happiness of 
the Roman state. I believe that it is here that one of Themistius’ 
greatest services lies, namely in tying up Hellenism with political 
problems and the doctrine of the ideal ruler, and in showing how 
rulership and citizenship had both been one of the greatest con- 
cerns of the Greek philosophers, and how, in the fourth century, 
the ideal of statecraft still had its roots in the Greek tradition, 
and how this Greek tradition had produced the highest type of 
Roman emperor. This gave a practical scope to Themistius’ 
arguments which mere praises of Greek philosophy and literature 
would not have had. 

To us, with our wisdom of hindsight, and our Christian knowl- 
edge and conviction, Themistius’ effort to compete with Chris- 
tianity may seem a vain and academic effort. Like Julian and 
other pagans, even the most intelligent, Themistius had no notion, 
I am sure, that Plato’s teaching, noble as it was, fell far short of 
Christianity. Themistius could not understand the unique power 
of Christianity, and so was unable to realize that, as Karl Holl 
observed, “the power of a religion never lies in what it has in 
common with others, but in what is peculiar to itself.” 7 The- 
mistius knew only the power of Hellenism, and I think that quite 
honestly and sincerely he believed that this was the greatest 
form of philosophy (philosophy being a term which to Themistius 
included religion and the ideal conception of the state as well). 
Themistius’ joining of Hellenism with the theory of imperial 
power is one of the most important features of his work, and 
shows us what was really at stake in his mind and in the minds 
of his pagan contemporaries. The problem that Themistius and 
the others had to face was not simply religious and philosophical. 


See K. Holl, The Distinctive Elements in Christianity, transl. by N. V. Hope 
(Edinburgh 1937), 14. 
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The problem to them was political, for to the pagans, just as 
much as to the Christians, religion, literature and education were 
all bound up together, and were at the base of both social and 
political activities and responsibilities. Thus when we speak of 
“Hellenism” and “Christianity” of this period we mean a great 
deal more than Hellenic philosophy and Christian religion. 

It is not always as easy as we may think it is to try to put 
ourselves in the place of the people of those days; but I like to 
think that by his careful and restrained teaching, keeping the 
Greek tradition always before his distinguished audiences, aided 
by his persuasive style — always a telling factor in the Graeco- 
Roman world — Themistius performed a real service in the de- 
fense of Hellenism and helped assure its place in the new Chris- 
tian intellectual tradition. His work indicates I think how in- 
evitable was the passage of something of the Greek tradition 
into Christianity. It is also one distinctive demonstration, among 
many others, of the power of Christianity and the inevitability 
of its triumph. 

For the ultimate significance of such things as Themistius’ 
work I think we have to look to the remarkable history of the 
Byzantine Empire, which maintained itself so long and so suc- 
cessfully in the East while the Roman Empire in the West gave 
way before the barbarians whom the Byzantines had repulsed. 
Various reasons for the survival of the Eastern Empire have 
been advanced by different scholars, but this is not the place to 
review the question. Some students, however, feel that one major 
factor in the stability and the continuity in the Roman East was 
its preservation and cultivation of its intellectual Greek heritage, 
which gave it a focal point for its national pride which supple- 
mented its central and basic devotion to the church, which became 
as we know an object of intense loyalty. In Themistius and the 
other pagans of his time we can see the roots of this heritage 
which survived down to the fall of Constantinople in 1453, and, 
in different forms, down to the present day. 
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The Emperor Julian and the Schools 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Hs REACTIONS to Christianity in 
the Graeco-Roman world took 
quite different forms, as one might ex- 
pect, depending upon the antecedents 
and personal situations of the people 
involved; and an important lesson may 
be learned from study of the quite dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships between 
paganism and Christianity at the pe- 
riod when the new religion was emerg- 
ing. We are in a position to enlarge 
our understanding of the strength of 
Christianity, and the reasons for its 
success and diffusion, by observing the 
pagan efforts to compete with it or 
suppress it. Various pagans would 
have their own characteristic reasons 
for their hostility toward Christianity, 
or their inability to understand it; and 
among the enemies of Christianity one 
of the most interesting is the unique 
figure of the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. Julian has himself been to 
some extent misunderstood by _  suc- 
ceeding generations—which is not sur- 
prising—but the progress of scholar- 
ship is clearing up certain misconcep- 
tions concerning his ideas, and is also 
adding to our knowledge of his pro- 
gram; and we are now in a position 
to perceive more clearly than we have 
in the past what the real motivation 
of his passionate opposition to Chris- 
tianity was. The present study, of Jul- 
ian’s conception of the role which edu- 
cation might play in his effort to save 
paganism and do away with Christian- 
ity, is offered as a contribution toward 
the larger subject of Julian’s career 
as a whole and its significance for our 





knowledge of Christianity at that 
period. 
The quite different pictures of the 


Emperor Julian (a.p. 361-363) which 


we get from the invectives of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, from the monody and the 


Small portrait-head of Emperor Julian, found in 
Jerusalem, 1942. Here reproduced, by permission, 
from the American Journal of Archaeology 50 
(1946) plate XIV, left-hand panel. 
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funeral oration of Libanius, as well as 
from Julian’s own satire upon himself 
in the Misopogon, have in the last half- 
century been falling into their proper 
places as scholarship has endeavored 
to recover a just view of this remark- 
able personality.! Thanks to the re- 
searches of a number of scholars, 
notably J. Bidez, F. Cumont, R. An- 
dreotti and W. Ensslin,? we are com- 
ing to understand better not only the 
emperor himself, but the background 
of his program, both under its religious 
aspects and in its relation to the 
political and economic history of the 
times. Our increasing knowledge of the 
fourth century as a whole has also 
helped us to understand more clearly 
Julian’s place in a difficult period in 
the history of the Roman state.3 


Julian’s reign has often been thought 
of as simply an effort to revive pagan- 
ism and defeat Christianity; but a 
more proper description of his pro- 
gram is that it was a vigorous protest 
and reaction, both political and re- 
ligious, against the policies of the Con- 
stantinian house of which Julian him- 
self was the last member to occupy 
the throne. Stated very briefly, 
Julian’s dominating beliefs, upon 
which his program was based, were 
that Christianity, favored by Constan- 
tine the Great and his son Constantius, 
was not only an erroneous religious 
doctrine but a subversive political 
force which threatened the safety of 
the Roman state, in that it alienated 
the favor of the gods upon which the 
prosperity of the Roman people had 
been founded. The Christian thesis was 
that one could be at the same time a 
good Christian and a good citizen; but 
in the view of Julian and other pagans, 
a Christian was by definition a bad 
citizen because he refused to support 
the ancient state religion. Julian also 
disapproved of the social and eco- 
nomic measures of the Constantinian 
dynasty; and his brief reign was de- 
voted to an attempt to eradicate all 
these evils and restore the Empire to 
its former happiness and prosperity. 


There were different stages in Julian’s 
campaign, beginning with an effort to 
secure general religious toleration and 
to re-establish paganism (including a 
program to reform and reorganize pa- 
gan religion), and only later, when this 
initial effort began to seem unsuccess- 
ful, did the emperor pass into open 
warfare on Christianity. 4 


Julian’s social measures, and his re- 
forms of the government, have been 
adequately described elsewhere; but 
his whole purpose was not primarily 
political or primarily religious. The 
condition of the Empire, in his view, 
presented one comprehensive prob- 
lem. A major factor in this problem, 
as he saw it, was education. This was 
a subject in which Julian, with his own 
excellent classical training, and his 
naturally bookish tendencies, would 
take a great interest. Indeed his liter- 
ary accomplishments were _ looked 
upon as one of his qualifications for 
the throne; the Christian church his- 
torian Socrates® writes of the youthful 
Julian that ‘‘his proficiency in litera- 
ture soon became so remarkable, that 
it began to be said that he was capable 
of governing the Roman Empire.’’ 
This was written after Julian had in- 
deed become emperor, but it does give 
a typical example of current opinion 
on the value of literary training. Start- 
ing with such an endowment, Julian 
developed a new conception of the role 
which should be played by education 
in the revival of the Roman state, a 
conception which had not previously 
appeared—or at least had not mani- 
fested itself specifically—in Roman 
history, and never appeared again in 
the form which Julian gave to it. 


Education, Julian believed, should 
play a part both in the revival of pa- 
ganism and in the elimination of Chris- 
tianity. Having once been nominally a 
Christian, Julian was familiar with the 
care which was taken to train Chris- 
tian teachers and priests, and to pro- 
vide them with apologetic and in- 
structional material; and he saw the 
need for paganism, which possessed 
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no organization or hierarchy such as 
Christianity did, to be provided with 
adequate means for encountering 
Christian teaching. To this end he in- 
cluded, in a set of instructions on the 
qualifications and activities of pagan 
priests which he sent to one of his new 
chief priests, a detailed discussion of 
the doctrinal training which priests 
should receive, with suggestions as to 
books which they should read, and 
others which they should not read.® 
Also he arranged to have his friend 
Sallustius, a prominent pagan, write 
a treatise Concerning the Gods and 
the Universe which was a sort of 
teacher’s manual to be used by pagan 
priests in their religious teaching ac- 
tivities, including the instruction of 
anticipated converts from Christian- 
ity.” The fundamentals of Hellenic re- 
ligion, as they ought to be presented, 
are set forth, and moral instruction is 
also discussed. The purpose of the 
work was to list for teachers the prin- 
cipal points of doctrine which they 
ought to inculcate, and to prepare 
them to deal with the questions and 
objections which were to be antici- 
pated. This manual has survived be- 
cause of its intrinsic interest, and it 
shows the high scholarly standards 
which Julian expected of his pagan 
clergy. 


In his views of the basic importance 
of sound education in the maintenance 
of the public good, Julian was only fol- 
lowing the traditional views of his 
predecessors. In a decree which the 
emperor issued at Antioch on 9 No- 
vember 362 we find the following state- 
ment of policy: 


Military service is of primary importance to 
the State. The second adornment of peace 
lies in the protection of letters. Therefore, 
We carefully consider the merits of Our 
[government] bureaus, and We grant to 
them the second place [i.e., second to the 
military] in the matter of privileges, so that 
if any persons have labored fifteen years in 
the bureau of memorials, or arrangements, 
or correspondence, or of petitions, even 
though they are descended and trace their 
lineage from decurion fathers, grandfathers 


and other decurion ancestors, they shall be 
considered exempt from all such obligations, 
and they shall not be called to service in 
municipal councils.8 


The financial burden of public serv- 
ice being what it was at that time, 
this constitutes a notable reward for 
literary achievement. Further evi- 
dence as to Julian’s own belief in the 
value of the classical literary educa- 
tion as training in knowledge of hu- 
manity and the world, and preparation 
for the public service, is attested by 
the fact, mentioned by Libanius in his 
funeral oration on the emperor, that 
Julian appointed as governors of the 
provinces men ‘‘whose minds were 
well stored with the poets, historians 
and writers from whom the duty of a 
ruler might be learned.’’® According 
to Libanius, Julian’s policy in this 
matter constituted one of the great 
benefits which he conferred on the 
Empire. 

The key document for our study is 
Julian’s detailed statement with re- 
spect to Christian teachers. This is so 
important that it must be quoted in 
full: 1° 


I hold that a proper education results, not in 
laboriously acquired symmetry of phrases 
and language, but in a healthy condition of 
mind, I mean a mind that has understand- 
ing and true opinions about things good and 
evil, honorable and base. Therefore, when a 
man thinks one thing and teaches his pupils 
another, in my opinion he fails to educate 
exactly in proportion as he fails to be an 
honest man. And if the divergence between 
a man’s convictions and his utterances is 
merely in trival matters, that can be tol- 
erated somehow, though it is wrong. But if 
in matters of the greatest importance a man 
has certain opinions and teaches the con- 
trary, what is that but the conduct of huck- 
sters, and not honest but thoroughly dis- 
solute men in that they praise most highly 
the things that they believe to be most 
worthless, thus cheating and enticing by 
their praises those to whom they desire to 
transfer their worthless wares? Now all who 
profess to teach anything whatever ought to 
be men of upright character, and ought not 
to harbor in their souls opinions irreconcil- 
able with what they publicly profess; and, 
above all, I believe it is necessary that 
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those who associate with the young and 
teach them rhetoric should be of that up- 
right character; for they expound the writ- 
ings of the ancients, whether they be rhetori- 
cians or grammarians, and still more if 
they are sophists. For these claim to teach, 
in addition to other things, not only the use 
of words, but morals also, and they assert 
that political philosophy is their peculiar 
field. Let us leave aside, for the moment, 
the question whether this is true or not. But 
while I applaud them for aspiring to such 
high pretensions, I should applaud them still 
more if they did not utter falsehoods and 
convict themselves of thinking one thing 
and teaching their pupils another. What! 
Was it not the gods who revealed all their 
learning to Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Isocrates and Lysias? 
Did not these men think that they were con- 
secrated, some to Hermes, others to the 
Muses? I think it is absurd that men who ex- 
pound the works of these writers should dis- 
honor the gods whom they used to honor. 
Yet, though I think this absurd, I do not say 
that they ought to change their opinions 
and then instruct the young. But I give them 
this choice: either not to teach what they 
do not think admirable, or, if they wish to 
teach, let them first really persuade their 
pupils that neither Homer nor Hesiod nor 
any of these writers whom they expound and 
have declared to be guilty of impiety, folly 
and error in regard to the gods, is such as 
they declare. For since they make a liveli- 
hood and receive pay from the works of 
those writers, they thereby confess that they 
are most shamefully greedy of gain, and 
that, for the sake of a few drachmae, they 
would put up with anything. It is true that, 
until now, there were many excuses for not 
attending the temples, and the terror that 
threatened on all sides absolved men for 
concealing the truest beliefs about the gods. 
But since the gods have granted us liberty, 
it seems to me absurd that men should teach 
what they do not believe to be sound. But 
if they believe that those whose interpreters 
they are and for whom they sit, so to speak, 
in the seat of the prophets, were wise men, 
let them be the first to emulate their piety 
towards the gods. If, however, they think 
that those writers were in error with re- 
spect to the most honored gods, then let 
them betake themselves to the churches of 
the Galileans to expound Matthew and Luke, 
since you Galileans are obeying them when 
you ordain that men shall refrain from 
temple-worship. For my part, I wish that 
your ears and your tongues might be ‘‘born 
anew,’’ as you would say, as regards these 
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things in which may I ever have part, and 
all who think and act as is pleasing to me. 


For religious and secular teachers let 
there be a general ordinance to this effect: 
Any youth who wishes to attend the schools 
is not excluded; nor indeed would it be 
reasonable to shut out from the best way 
boys who are still too ignorant to know 
which way to turn, and to overawe them 
into being led against their will to the 
beliefs of their ancestors. Though indeed it 
might be proper to cure these, even against 
their will, as one cures the insane, except 
that we concede indulgence to all for this 
sort of disease. For we ought, I think, to 
teach, but not punish, the demented. 


The natural consequence of this policy 
was that the approval and appointment 
of teachers became a responsibility of 
the central government. This appears 
in an edict of the Code of Theodosius 
dated 29 July 362:11 


Masters of studies and teachers must excel 
first in character, then in eloquence. But 
since I cannot be present in person in all 
the municipalities, I command that if any 
man should wish to teach, he shall not leap 
forth suddenly and rashly to this task, but 
he shall be approved by the judgment of 
the municipal senate and shall obtain the 
decree of the decurions with the consent 
and agreement of the best citizens. For this 
decree shall be referred to Me for con- 
sideration, in order that such teachers may 
enter upon their pursuits in the municipal- 
ities with a certain higher honor because of 
Our judgment. 


The emergence of Christianity, fol- 
lowed by the effort to revive pagan- 
ism, had created an issue which had 
not existed in Roman education before 
the emancipation of Christianity, 
namely that of the relationship be- 
tween the teacher’s personal beliefs 
and his public instruction. For both 
Christians and pagans, politics and re- 
ligion were inseparably associated. 
Christianity, to Julian and his support- 
ers, was a doctrine which threatened 
to overthrow the Roman state, if in- 
deed it had not already done irrepara- 
ble harm. Hence, quite’ simply, 
teachers who were Christians were po- 
tential if not actual dangers and could 
not be allowed to remain in positions 
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where they might corrupt the young. 
This was only one facet of the larger 
doctrine, which was at the core of 
Julian’s program, that a man’s re- 
ligion (which was also his politics) di- 
rectly affected his qualification for 
citizenship and also conditioned his 
performance of public duties. Chris- 
tians by definition were incapable of 
teaching the truth, for the truth was 
pagan. 

Julian’s action stands out more 
clearly if we try to visualize what the 
exact opposite would have been, 
namely that pagans should be forbid- 
den to teach Christian doctrine be- 
cause they did not possess the proper 
qualifications. Many Christians were 
studying classical philosophy and _lit- 
erature under pagan teachers because 
these teachers alone were available; 
but this was a different matter, since 
it was instruction in the classical rhet- 
oric (in its broadest sense) which the 
Christians were seeking. Julian’s view 
of the situation of the Empire being 
what it was, his action on Christian 
teachers was the only course which he 
could feel himself justified in follow- 
ing. The distinction between truth and 
falsehood was plain, and their dissem- 
ination had to be controlled in order 
to save the state. The famous orator 
Themistius, Julian’s contemporary, 
had been preaching that paganism was 
an older and better established way of 
life.12 Julian could not be content with 
this approach. As between paganism 
and Christianity, Christianity must go, 
and the schools were the place in 
which the transformation must be 
finally assured, since, to Julian and 
his peers, “‘literature and the worship 
of the gods are twin sisters.’’13 


Moreover, Julian viewed education 
as such an important factor in his pro- 
gram that, we are told, he took the 
then unprecedented step of planning 
to establish schools in every town, thus 
giving elementary teaching a diffusion 
which it had never before enjoyed.1!4 
If Julian’s plans had all been put into 
effect, it would have meant a use of 
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the schools and a control of teachers 
such as had not been attempted before 
in the Roman Empire. Nothing like 
this occurred again for a long time; 
and indeed it was not until the reign 
of Justinian (a.p. 527-565) that we find 
imperial decrees forbidding pagans, 
as such, to be teachers.15 Julian’s plan 
for the control of education was one 
which the Christian emperors, before 


Justinian, evidently felt it unwise 
to attempt; and the most Christian 
emperor Theodosius I (a.p. 379-395) 


thought it proper to have his son in- 
structed in classical rhetoric by a pa- 
gan like Themistius.16 Julian did not 
reign long enough for the effects of 
his educational program to be seen 
clearly; and six months after his death 
his successors issued a decree (which 
was in reality unnecessary by that 
time) which tacitly did away with 
Julian’s policy.17 There may be a ques- 
tion whether Julian’s decree on the 
qualifications of teachers would have 
worked. It is highly significant that it 
aroused vigorous opposition, even 
among Julian’s fellow pagans.18 


How far can we say that Julian’s 
theories and plans were determined or 
conditioned by his own _ education? 
Every student of Julian’s life has rec- 
ognized that the emperor’s bookish- 
ness played a great part in his career; 
his contemporary Ammianus Marcel- 
Jinus wrote that the _ philosophers 
with whom Julian surrounded himself 
“‘were sometimes in error and were 
very persistent in matters with which 
they had little acquaintance.’1!” But 
of course it was this bookishness which 
convinced Julian of the importance of 
education in his plans; and it was his 
historical learning, and his devotion 
to the ancient Roman ideal of the state 
which (as F. Dvornik has _ recently 
shown)" led Julian to revive, in op- 
position to the Hellenic-Christian ideal 
of the ruler as represented by the Con- 
stantinian house, the ancient Roman 
idea of the law as the supreme power. 
As Professor Dvornik points out,?! 
“Julian often insisted on a return to 
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the old Roman laws and _institu- 
tions. He would have made an 
excellent ruler and it was not by 
chance that he looked upon Marcus 
Aurelius as his ideal. But in the fourth 
century, his opinions on kingship and 
practical government must have 
struck the majority of his subjects as 
outmoded and reactionary, especially 
in the East.’’ 

Both his virtues and his faults are 
accurate reflections of Julian’s rather 
unusual educational equipment. Like 
Constantine the Great, he found him- 
self faced with dangers which, he 
thought, threatened the very existence 
of the state; and the educational back- 
ground which he could call upon to 
deal with these dangers was quite dif- 
ferent from that of Constantine, who 
was by no means intellectually in- 
clined. It may not be out of place to 
suggest, here once more, that some of 
the idiosyncrasies and failings which 
some schotars have pointed to in 
Julian and his work are in actuality 
to be traced to his quite special mental 
equipment and academic training.?2 

The fundamental reasons for the 
failure of Julian’s whole program, and 
for his inability to understand the Chris- 
tian teaching, and above all, for his 
failure to recognize the real strength 
and momentum of the Christian move- 
ment, are questions which would take 
us beyond the scope of the present 
study. It is hoped, however, that our 
investigation may make some contri- 
bution toward the study of these larger 
questions, and that it may help us to 
understand better the Church’s tri- 
umph in one of the difficult periods 
of its early history. 

Dumbarton Oaks, 

Washington, D.C. 


NOTES 


1 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations 4-5 = Contra 
Iulianum 1-2, in Migne, P. G., vol. 35, pp. 531-720; 
Libanius, Orations 17 (Monody) and 18 (Epita- 
phios). Gregory’s two discourses and Libanius'’ 
Oration 18 are translated in C. W. King, Julian 
the Emperor (Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 
1888). One of the common sources of knowledge 
of Julian today is the romantic novel of Merejkow- 
ski, translated into English at different times 
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under the titles Julian the Apostate and The 
Death of the Gods. Professor Norman V. Hope 
has reminded me of the importance in this respect 
of Ibsen’s play Emperor and Galilean. 


2 The study of Julian was put on a new footing 
by the publication of Iuliani imp. epistulae leges 
poematia fragmenta varia, ed. by Bidez and 
Cumont (Paris and Oxford, 1922), followed by the 
Bude edition, edited by Bidez alone, providing 
translation, introductions and commentary: 
L’Empereur Julien, Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, 
part 1, Discours (1932); part 2, Lettres et frag- 
ments (1924). The remainder of the edition has 
not yet appeared. The fruits of Bidez’ study of the 
text appeared in his admirable La Vie de l’Em- 
pereur Julien (Paris, 1930) in which the revision 
of the chronology of the letters permitted the 
author to present a new view of Julian’s program. 
Bidez’ biography was translated into German by 
H. Rinn under the title (which differs significantly 
from Bidez’) Julian der Abtriinnige (Munich, 1940) 
with revisions and additions. The Loeb Classical 
Library edition by Mrs. Wilmer Cave Wright, in 
three volumes (1913-1923) is valuable, and con- 
tains material not yet available in the Budé edi- 
tion; but Mrs. Wright’s introductions and com- 
mentaries are less ambitious than those of Bidez 
and Cumont. Of the studies of Julian, in addition 
to Bidez’ biography, those of most interest in 
connection with the present topic are the articles 
of W. Ensslin, ‘‘Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk 
and Reichsverwaltung,’’ Klio 18 (1923) 104-99 and 
R. Andreotti, ‘‘L’Opera legislativa ed amminis- 
trativa dell’Imperatore Giuliano,’’ Nuova Rivista 
Storica 14 (1930) 342-83, together with the same 
scholar’s monograph Il Regno dell’Imperatore 
Giuliano (Bologna, 1936). The most convenient 
recent bibliography is that printed in A. Piganiol, 
L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 (Paris, 1947) pp. 110-11. 


3In his review of G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Staates, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1952), W. Ensslin points out (Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 47 [1954] 131) that in his account of 
Julian’s reign in this edition (p. 41) the author 
no longer speaks of Julian as ‘‘der junge Roman- 
tiker’’ as he did in the first edition, published in 
1940 (p. 27). 


4 Recognition of these stages in Julian’s career 
is due to Bidez’ new study of the chronology of 
his writings; see La Vie, pp. 310-14. 


5 Eccl. Hist. 3. 1. 


6 Fragment of a Letter to a Priest, 300a-302a, 
printed in the Loeb Classical Library edition, vol. 
2, pp. 322-28, and as Epist. 89 in L’Empereur 
Julien, Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, part 2, Lettres 
et fragments, pp. 167-70. It is worth noting that 
the Bude edition contains some pieces by Julian, 
discovered in the nineteenth century, which are 
not included in the Loeb edition. 


7 Sallustius’ work is edited and translated, with 
introduction, by A. D. Nock, Sallustius Concerning 
the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1926). 


S Code of Theodosius, VI. 26. 1, p. 137 trans. 
Clyde Pharr. An earlier decree, issued by Con- 
stantius and Julian (Cod. Theod. XIV. 1. 1, p. 405 
trans. Pharr) promises advancement to civil serv- 
ice employes who show signs of marked excel- 
lence in educational background and literary skill. 
See the present writer’s study ‘‘Education in the 
Christian Roman Empire: Christian and Pagan 
Theories under Constantine and his Successors,”’ 
Speculum 32 (1957) 60-61. 
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9 Libanius, Or. 18. 158 (vol. 2, pp. 304-305 ed. R. 
Forster). There is an English translation in 
King, Julian the Emperor, p. 171. 

10 Epist. 36, ed. Wright = Epist. 61, ed. Bidez- 
Cumont. I quote Mrs. Wright’s translation. 


11 Cod. Theod. XIII. 3. 5, p. 388 trans. Pharr. 


12 Qn Themistius’ views, see my article in 
Speculum, cited above, note 8; also a study of 
‘“‘Themistius and the Defense of Hellenism in the 
Fourth Century’’ which is to appear in the Har- 
vard Theological Review, October, 1957. 


13 The words are those of Julian’s friend Liba- 
nius, in his Or. 18. 157, with the English version of 
King, p. 170. 


14 This information comes from Julian’s enemy 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4. 111 (Migne, P. G., 
vol. 35, p. 648b), translated by King, p. 75. 


15 Cod. Just. I. 5. 18. 4 and I. 11. 10. 2. 


16 Themistius, Or. 16, 204b, 213a, 224 b-c; pp. 
249 ff. ed. W. Dindorf. 
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17 Cod. Theod. XIII. 3. 6, p. 388 trans. Pharr: 
“If any man should be found equally suitable in 
character and eloquence for teaching the youth, 
he shall either establish a new auditorium [i.e., 
school] or seek one that has been abandoned.”’ 
The decree is dated 11 January 364, half a year 
after Julian’s death. The allusion in the last 
words presumably is to Christian establishments 
which had been closed. 


18 E.g., Ammianus Marcellinus, 22. 10. 7; 25. 4. 
20. 


19 Ammianus, 23. 5. 11, trans. of J. C. Rolfe in 
the Loeb Classical Library. 


20**The Emperor Julian’s ‘Reactionary’ Ideas 
on Kingship,’’ Late Classical and Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 
1955) pp. 71-81. 


21 Ibid., p. ΤΊ. 


22 One instance is suggested in the present 
writer’s study ‘‘Julian the Apostate at Antioch,”’ 
Church History 8 (1939) 303-15. 
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X. The Size of the Population of Antioch 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


DUMBARTON OAKS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The ancient evidence for the size of the population of Antioch 
is in general no more clear or reliable than it is for the populations 
of other cities, for the authors often speak of these matters in 
allusive terms and we cannot always be sure of the meaning of 
their figures. As might be expected, the testimonia in the case of 
Antioch differ greatly in clarity and apparent reliability, and 
some of the figures given are capable of being interpreted in 
different ways. The present collection of material offers all the 
texts known to the writer which might have some significance for 
the size of the population of Antioch between 301 B.c. and a.p. 588. 
The collection is also, the writer believes, more comprehensive 
than the figures which scholars have had occasion to use in the 
past, and some new interpretations of the known evidence are 
proposed here. While it is not yet possible to arrive at definitive 
conclusions in the case of some of the figures which have been 
preserved, the material available does indicate certain general 
conclusions; and it may be of value in the study of the populations 
of other cities. Since there are such differences in the estimates 
of the size of the population of Antioch at various times in its 
history which have been proposed by scholars, and since such 
estimates sometimes represent different bases and methods of 
calculation, the present writer has thought it wiser on the whole 
not to add his own hypotheses to those which already exist, 
especially since our ideas of the size of the population of Antioch 
are inevitably connected with the problems of the size of other 
cities. For this reason it has seemed best for the most part 
merely to present the figures and the interpretations which have 
been placed upon them, and allow the reader to form his own 
judgment. 

The ancient tradition concerning the size of the population of 
Antioch at the time of its settlement in 301 B.c., preserved in the 
local Chronicle of John Malalas (201.12—-16 Bonn ed.), is that the 
Athenians and Macedonians who were settled in the city 
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numbered τοὺς πάντας ἄνδρας jer’. Whether this figure is 
intended to represent the grand total, or only the adult male 
citizens, is not clear. The number given suggests a comparison 
with the figure 5,040 which Plato (Laws 737£, 740D-£) gives for 
the landholders and heads of households in the ideal city. If 
there were 5,500 adult male citizens in the original settlement of 
Antioch, the total free population, including women and children, 
would have been somewhere between 17,000 and 25,000, 
according to the different methods of estimating the size of 
average families. In addition, the founder, Seleucus Nicator, 
settled a number of native Syrians in Antioch at the same time,1 
but there is no indication how many of these there may have been. 
V. Tscherikower in his study of Hellenistic city foundations? 
concludes that cities such as Antioch did not, at the time of 
foundation, ordinarily possess more than 10,000 free citizens; and 
this would support the view that the figure preserved by Malalas 
refers to adult male citizens, rather than to the total free popu- 
lation. A possible parallel may be found in the statement of 
Polybius (5.61.1) that in 220 B.c. Seleucia Pieria, one of the sister 
cities of Antioch, contained 6,000 eleutherot, presumably the adult 
male citizens. 

We know from literary texts that the area of Antioch was 
enlarged several times in the Hellenistic period, notably in the 
reigns of Seleucus IT (246-226 B.c.), Antiochus III (223-187 3.c.) 
and Antiochus IV (170-163 B.c.),? but there is no reliable 
indication of the size of the population at this time. There is 
one text in which figures are given, but it seems untrustworthy. 
When the Jewish leader Jonathan sent Jewish troops to Antioch 
to aid Demetrius II in 145 B.c., the Jews are said in 1 Maccabees 
11.45-47 to have killed 100,000 of the 120,000 Antiochenes who 
resisted them. ‘This claim, which is not substantiated by the 
narrative of Josephus (Ant. 13.137), is very likely an exaggeration, 
especially since only 3,000 Jewish troops are said to have been 


* Strabo 16.2.4, p. 750; see W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization? (London 1952) 
158; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford 1937) 244; G. 
Downey, “Strabo on Antioch: Notes on his Method,”? TAPA 72 (1941) 89, 95. 

2**Die hellenistische Stadtegriindungen,”’ Philologus, Suppl. 19, pt. 1 (1927) 
199-200. For an illuminating study of the purposes and methods of the founders of 
the Hellenistic cities, see C. Bradford Welles, ‘‘The Greek City,” Studi in onore di A. 
Calderint e R. Paribeni (Milan 1956) 81-99. 

3 Downey (above, note 1) 85-95, 
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involved; but the figures given may actually represent the popu- 
lation of the city, rather than the number slain. If it were 
reported that the population of the city was 120,000, then an 
exaggerated statement that most of the people were slain might 
produce the claim made in 1 Maccabees. 

Writing in the reign of Augustus and the first years of Tiberius, 
Strabo says (16.2.5, p. 750c) that Antioch was not much smaller 
in size and population than Seleucia on the Tigris and Alexandria 
in Egypt. Here we have the basis for one of our best estimates 
for the size of the population of Antioch, for Diodorus Siculus, 
writing just before the middle of the first century before Christ, 
states (17.52) that he had been told by officials in Alexandria that 
the city had a population of more than 300,000 eleutheroz or free 
inhabitants. This would place the population of Antioch in 
Strabo’s day at about 300,000.4 There is no way of calculating 
the number of the slaves and the non-citizen inhabitants. Pliny, 
writing fifty years or more after Strabo, gives the population of 
Seleucia on the Tigris as 600,000 (Nat. hist. 6.122). Unless 
there had been a very marked increase since the time of Strabo, 
this would presumably represent both the slave and the free 
population. When Seleucia on the Tigris was destroyed by 
Avidius Cassius in A.D. 165, the population was 300,000 or 
400,000.° 

Evidence for the population of Antioch next occurs in the time 
of Bishop Ignatius of Antioch, who was martyred at Rome under 
Trajan, ca. 100-17.6 St. John Chrysostom in his homily on 
Ignatius says that, at the time when the bishop was active in 
Antioch, the démos amounted to 200,000 (In S. Ignat. 4, Patrologia 
graeca 50.591). What Chrysostom understood by démos is not 
certain. The word might mean the whole free population, 
including both adults and children, or it might mean only free 
adult men and women. In the latter case, which seems more 


4 See K. J. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der griech.-rém. Welt (Leipzig 1886) 245, 258-9. 
Beloch estimates the total population of Syria and Palestine in the reign of Augustus 
at five to six million. His figures are accepted by F. M. Heichelheim in An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome ed. by T. Frank, 4 (Baltimore 1938) 158 and by C. H. Kraeling, 
‘‘The Jewish Community at Antioch,”’ Journal of Biblical Literature 51 (1932) 136, but 
are considered too low by F. Cumont, ‘‘The Population of Syria,’ 715 (1934) 
187-90. 

5M. Streck, ‘‘Seleukeia (am Tigris)”? RE 2a (1923) 1158, 1183. 

6 B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to a.p. 461 (Oxford 1922) 1.165. 
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likely, the total, including children, slaves, and non-citizens, 
would have been considerably greater.’ 

Our next evidence come from the fourth century. In a letter 
written in 363, Libanius speaks of Antioch as containing 150,000 
anthropoi.8 The figure appears in a report which Libanius is 
sending to a friend concerning the activities of a certain person, 
who is not named, who apparently was hostile to paganism; and 
in concluding his remarks, Libanius observes, with reference to 
this person and his activities, that it 15 not possible that, among 
150,000 anthrépor, all should be good. Anthrépos ordinarily ought 
to mean ‘‘a human being,” of whatever age, sex or condition, and 
Sievers, Bury, E. Stein and Pack take the figure 150,000 to 
represent the total population, though Bury thinks the figure too 
small. In connection with this figure and that given for the 
time of Trajan, it is well to keep in mind that, as Heichelheim 
points out (above, note 4), the population of Antioch was 
probably much larger in the prosperous and secure first and 
second centuries after Christ than it was at later times. 

In 383/4 an attempt was made to enlarge the Plethrion at 
Antioch on the ground that the population of the city had in- 
creased since the last enlargements of the building, which had 
been made in 332 and 336 (Libanius Or. 10.9, 13, 25). There 
is no indication, in the references to this episode, of either the size 
of the population or the amount of the increase. 


* In the view of Chrysostomus Baur, Der heilige Fohannes Chrysostomus und seine eit 
(Munich 1929-30) 1.29, Chrysostom’s figure presumably refers only to adult men and 
women. ‘The context shows clearly that Chrysostom refers to the time of Ignatius, 
but several scholars have mistakenly thought that Chrysostom was speaking of his 
own time; see, e.g., E. Stein, Geschichte des spatrémischen Reiches, 1: Vom rémischen zum 
byzantinischen Staat (Vienna 1928) 195, note 6; G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius 
(Berlin 1868) 3, note 9, and 122, note 101; R. A. Pack, Studies in Libanius and Antiochene 
Society under Theodosius (Diss. Michigan 1935) 12; Kraeling (above, note 4) 136; 
Cumont (above, note 4) 188; P. Petit, Libanius et la vie municipale a Antioche au IVe 
siécle aprés F.-C. (Paris 1955) 310. Chrysostom elsewhere provides material con- 
cerning the population 1 in his own day, which will be discussed below. L. Duchesne, 
Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise (Paris 1923-9) 1.445, states (without mentioning his 
authority) that the population of Antioch after the beginning of the second century 
after Christ was 700,000. 

8 Epist. 1137 ed. Wolf=1119 ed. Forster. On the circumstances and date of the 
letter, see O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (Texte u. Untersuchungen 30, pt. 1-2, 1906) 
221, 414, 

9 Stein and Pack loce. citt. (above, note 7); Sievers (above, note 7) 3, note 9; 
* Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London 1923, reprinted New York 1958) 

88, note 3. 
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Chrysostom, in one of his homilies on the Gospel of Matthew, 
which were delivered between the early part of 386 (when he 
became a priest) and 20 November 393,!° gives a figure whose 
interpretation has caused some difficulty, partly because it has 
generally been used in connection with another figure which has 
been misinterpreted. In speaking of the mission of Christianity, 
and of the duties and responsibilities of Christians, Chrysostom 
says (In Matth. hom. 85 [86] 4, Patrologia graeca 58.762 f.) Kou 
yap τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ χάριτι εἰς δέκα μυριάδων ἀριθμὸν οἶμαι τοὺς 
ἐνταῦθα συναγομένους τελεῖν. Chrysostom usually preached in the 
octagonal Great Church of Antioch which, after the defeat 
of Arianism and the reestablishment of orthodoxy under Theo- 
dosius I, was the official principal church of the city.14_ On the 
supposition that entautha refers to the Great Church, this passage 
has been taken (e.g. by von Harnack and C. Baur1?) to mean that 
there were 100,000 orthodox Christians who belonged to the 
Great Church, as distinguished from members of other groups, 
such as Arians and followers of Apollinaris. The number 
100,000 would be either the total number of the adherents of the 
Great Church (von Harnack) or the number of the adult ad- 
herents (as Baur tentatively suggests). On the other hand, 
entautha has been understood to refer to Antioch as a whole, and 
Chrysostom’s words have been taken to mean that there were 
100,000 Christians, of all persuasions, in the city.}* 

The figure 100,000 has been studied by some scholars (see 
above, note 7) in conjunction with the other figure of 200,000 
mentioned by Chrysostom, and the figure 200,000 has been taken 
to mean that the population of Antioch at this time was 200,000, 
of whom half were Christians; and some students, thinking that 
the number 200,000 refers to adult free persons, have estimated 
that the total population, including children, slaves and people 
living in the suburbs, came to between 300,000 and 500,000." 


10 F{, Lietzmann, ‘‘Ioannes Chrysostomus” RE 9 (1916) 1814, 1817. 

11 Baur (above, note 7) 1.23 (in the copy I have used, this page is mistakenly 
numbered 32; it follows 22 and precedes 24). 

12 A, yon Harnack, Die Mission u. Ausbreitung des Christentums* (Leipzig 1924) 
2.669; Baur (above, note 7) 1.29. 

13 Pack (above, note 7) 12, note 3. 

14 Baur (above, note 7) 1.29; E. Renan, Les apétrest (Paris 1882) 215, followed by 
A. Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud (Paris 1868) 311 (citing an earlier edition of 
Renan’s work), Kraeling (above, note 4) 136, Petit (above, note 7) 310-11. 
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V. Schultze estimated a total population of about 800,000.15 
However, as has been pointed out, Chrysostom’s figure of 200,000 
refers not to his own time, but to that of Ignatius. 

Statements by Chrysostom in another of his homilies on 
Matthew (66 [67] 3, Patrologia graeca 58.630) may throw further 
light on the size of the population at this time, possibly confirming 
some of the estimates mentioned above. Chrysostom states that 
in the population of Antioch, one-tenth of the people are wealthy 
and one-tenth paupers, with the remainder in various circum- 
stances between these extremes. But the poor, he says, are not 
fed, as they should be, by their fellow Christians, though they are 
much fewerinnumber. As an example of the lack of humanity of 
the Christians of Antioch, he goes on to say that although the 
church does not feed the poor properly, it is already supporting 
3,000 widows and virgins, plus many others of all conditions. 
Chrysostom claims that although those who are now supported, 
including the 3,000 widows and virgins, are only one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the number of the poor, the Christian community 
could still support the poor without serious loss to its members. 
Unless Chrysostom is exaggerating for rhetorical effect, this would 
imply that there were at least 15,000 or at least 30,000 Christian 
poor (the number depending upon Chrysostom’s estimates of 
one-fifth or one-tenth for the relationship between the persons 
now supported and the poor); and if the poor, as Chrysostom 
says, formed one-tenth of the (presumably Christian) population, 
there would be a Christian population of 150,000 or 300,000. 
The Emperor Julian asserted that most of the common people of 
Antioch were Christians in his time (Misopogon 3570), and they 
doubtless continued to be so in the time of Theodosius I, when 
Chrysostom spoke. Unfortunately the rather hyperbolical 
language of Chrysostom’s homily does not make it possible to be 
sure just which figures he intended to convey; and of course it 
was not his purpose to be precise. Ο. O. Miiller?® concluded 
from this homily that the Great Church supported 3,000 paupers, 
but it seems possible that Miiller had not considered the passage 
carefully. Of course if Chrysostom meant to speak only of the 
adherents of the Great Church, allowance would have to be made, 


15 Antiocheia (Giitersloh 1930) 152. 
16 Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen 1839) 110, note 1, followed by H. Leclercq, 
**Antioche,”’ Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 1.2374. 
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in using his figures, for the members of the other Christian groups 
in the city at that time. 

Under Theodosius II (a.p. 408-450) the city wall of Antioch 
was extended, but this does not necessarily reflect an increase in 
the population at this time, and may only show that it had become 
necessary, for reasons of security, to enclose within the city wall 
inhabited areas which had grown up outside the old wall.1’ 

There was undoubtedly a sharp drop in the size of the popu- 
lation in the time of Justinian as a result of the loss of life and the 
property damage caused by the disastrous earthquakes of 526 and 
528 and the capture and sack of the city by the Persians in 540.18 

Attempts have been made to take the figures for the casualties 
in these earthquakes into account in estimating the size of the 
population. In the earthquake of 526, 250,000 people perished, 
according to Malalas (420.5), 300,000 according to Procopius 
(Wars 2.14.6), although he gives this as a report (legontat). 
However, as Malalas points out, the city was crowded with visitors 
because the earthquake occurred at the time of the festival of the 
Ascension. ‘There is no way of determining how many of those 
who perished were residents of Antioch; and, further, there is no 
means of estimating what proportion of the residents were killed, 
though the casualty rate was presumably high since the earthquake 
is described as catastrophic. In any case figures such as this 
would, in view of the magnitude of the disaster, be subject to 
exaggeration. Leclercq?® cites the passage in Malalas as showing 
that the population of the city at this time was 300,000. It is not 
clear whether this is an inference from the figure of the dead as 
given by Malalas, or whether it is a confusion of Malalas’ figure 
with that of Procopius. 

A corrective to the use of the figures for the earthquake of 526 
as a basis for an estimate of the population should be found in the 
figures for the earthquake of 528, in which the casualties are 
given as 4,870 (Theophanes anno 6021, p. 177.31 ed. De Boor) or 
“about 5,000” (Malalas 443.3). The economic loss and des- 
truction of property resulting from the earthquake of 526 must 
have caused some decline in the population of the city, but it 1s 


17 τς, Downey, ‘‘The Wall of Theodosius at Antioch,’ A7P 62 (1941) 207-13. 

18 On these episodes see E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 2: De la disparition de 
VEmpire d’ Occident ἃ la mort de Fustinien (Paris 1949) 241-3, 420, 429, 487-91. 

19 Leclercq (above, note 16) 2371. 
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difficult to believe that the decline can have been in the ratio 
between the figures given for the casualties in the two disasters. 

What seems to be the final reference of this kind in our sources 
appears in the accounts of the earthquake of 588 (Evagrius Hist. 
eccl. 6.8). We are told that it was estimated from the decline in 
the consumption of bread (the baking of which was supervised by 
the municipal authorities) that 60,000 persons were killed in the 
disaster. Here again, of course, we have no way of knowing 
whether the earthquake was a particularly severe one, or whether 
it may have occurred at a time when the city happened to be 
crowded. 
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One of the best known episodes in the history 
of both the Patriarchate of Antioch and the island 
of Cyprus is the protracted struggle over the 
ecclesiastical status of the island, and it was as 
the outcome of this contest that Cyprus became 
autocephalous. A considerable literature has 
arisen about this subject, and the edifying and 
spectacular story of the discovery of the body of 
St. Barnabas, holding on his chest a copy of the 
Gospel of Matthew written in St. Barnabas’ own 
hand, has become well known. However, none of 
the published accounts of the whole history (at 
least so far as the writer has been able to discover ) 
has utilized all of the available material, and it 
has been found, as a result of a new survey of 
the texts, that certain features which previous 1η- 
vestigators appear to have overlooked prove in 
fact to be of considerable interest for our under- 
standing of the problem and its history.’ 

In the preserved sources, the question of the 
supremacy of Antioch first appears in specific form 
in the correspondence between Alexander, Bishop 
of Antioch 413-421, and Pope Innocent I, 402- 
417. Alexander, having established peace within 
the church at Antioch after a period of internal 
dissension, was naturally anxious to make sure 
that the authority of his see was recognized in the 
provinces which he considered to be under his 
jurisdiction. Apparently he had tried to secure 


1The present study was made during the writing of 
my history of Antioch, which is in progress and will 
it is hoped soon be published. The most detailed existing 
account of the problem is that of J. Hackett, A /ustory 
of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 13-32, London, 
Methuen, 1901. Hackett does not, for his purpose, have 
occasion to examine some of the details which are investi- 
gated here. Hackett’s conclusions are summarized and 
adopted by George Hill, A History of Cyprus 1: 273-279, 
Cambridge, Eng., Cambridge University Press, 1940. A 
succinct account of the question down to the year 461 is 
provided by B. J. Kidd, A history of the Church to 
A.D. 461 3: 175-178, 248-249, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1922. See also A. Palmieri, Chypre, Eglise de, Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique 2: cols. 2428-2431, and S. 
Vailhé, Formation de l’église de Chypre, Echos d’Orient 
13: 5-10, 1910, whose conclusions are embodied in the 
article by R. Janin, Chypre, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de 
géographie ecclésiastiques 12: col. 794. 


an acknowledgment of obedience from Cyprus and 
had not been successful, for we see that among 
several questions relating to the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Antioch which Alexander thought it 
necessary to address to the Pope, one concerned 
the ordination of the bishops of Cyprus.? Alex- 
ander wrote with reference to the sixth canon of 
the Council of Nicaea in 325, which (as may be 
seen from the opening paragraph of Innocent’s 
reply) Alexander took to guarantee that the 
bishops of Antioch should, according to their 
“ancient right,” consecrate bishops not only for 
the province of Coele Syria, in which Antioch was 
located, but in the whole civil Diocese of the 
Oriens. This would place Cyprus under the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of Antioch, since the civil 
Diocese of the Oriens, whose governor the comes 
Orientis had his headquarters at Antioch,? in- 
cluded the province of Cyprus, both at the time 
when Diocletian set up the dioceses as units of 
civil administration,* and at the time of Alexander 
and Innocent. Since the consularis of Cyprus, 
the civil governor of the island, was a subordinate 
in the imperial administration of the comes Ori- 
entis, Cyprus had the closest possible civil con- 
nections with Antioch, and so it would follow—if 


2 Alexander’s letter is not extant, but its contents may 
be reconstructed from the reply of the Pope, who in 
answering Alexander takes pains to state the questions 
in the form in which they had been put to him (Innocent, 
Epistle XXIV, Migne, Patrologia Latina, XX, 547-551). 

3 See G. Downey, A study of the comites Orientis and 
the Consulares Syriae, 7-11, Dissertation, Princeton, 1939. 

4 This is shown by the listing of Cyprus as part of the 
civil Diocese of the Orient in the provincial list in the 
Laterculus Veronensis 1: 16 (in Notitia Digmtatum, 
ed. O. Seeck, 247, Berlin, 1876), which shows the status 
of about the years 304-306 (on the date, see E. Stein, 
Geschichte des spatromischen Reiches 1: 102, n. 3, Vienna, 
Seidel, 1928). 

5 This is indicated by the inclusion of Cyprus as a 
province governed by a consularis, as part of the civil 
diocese of the Orient, in the Notitia Digmtatum, ed. 
Seeck, Oriens, 1: 3 and 22: 48-49. On the date of the 
Notitia, see A. Piganiol, L’Empire chrétien (325-395), 
x, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. Some 
modern writers on the Cyprus question use incorrect 
titles in this connection, speaking of the “prefect of 
Cyprus” and the “Duke of Antioch,” etc. 
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the ecclesiastical territorial division paralleled the 
civil one—that the metropolitan of Cyprus was 
the subordinate of the Patriarch of Antioch,® and 
that neither could a metropolitan of Cyprus be 
consecrated except by a Patriarch of Antioch, nor 
could bishops be appointed in Cyprus without 
the knowledge and consent of the Patriarch of 
Antioch.? During the Arian troubles, however, 
(Alexander claimed), the Cypriotes, fearing the 
Arian tendencies which prevailed at Antioch, con- 
secrated their own bishops without consulting 
anyone. Alexander stated that the Cypriotes had 
continued to act in this way down to his own time. 

Innocent, apparently without making any inde- 
pendent investigation, replied, on the basis of 
Alexander’s assertions,® that the people of Cyprus 
must abide by the canons and that the authority 
of Antioch derived from the fact that Peter was 
bishop first there and then at Rome. 

How much real ground for his claim Alexander 
had, we cannot be sure, since the extant sources 
are insufficient to support his claim and there are 
no reliable texts which indicate that the metro- 
politans of Cyprus were appointed or approved by 
the bishops of Antioch in the period before the 
Arian troubles. In fact the contrary would appear 
to have been the case, for in the signatures at the 
Council of Nicaea, Cyprus does not form part of 
the jurisdiction of Antioch and is not listed among 
the provinces which belonged to the Diocese of 
the Oriens, but appears in a widely separated posi- 
tion in the list.® 

What the first occasion was on which Innocent’s 
pronouncement might have been invoked, is not 
certain. When the Council of Ephesus met in 
the summer of 431, it was stated by the Cypriote 
delegation that the three most recent metropolitans 
of Salamis (Constantia) had not been consecrated 


6It is sometimes stated, in modern treatments of the 
problem, that a parallel existed between the appointment 
of the consularis of Cyprus by the comes Orientis, and 
the consecration of the metropolitan of Cyprus by the 
Patriarch of Antioch. This is a false analogy, and so 
far as the present writer knows, it was not invoked in 
antiquity. The governor of Cyprus was appointed by 
the emperor (Stein, op. cit. 1: 103), who would never 
have allowed the comes Ortentis to become so powerful 
as to appoint governors of provinces. 

7 The extent of the prerogatives is stated in the first 
section of Innocent’s letter. 

8 Innocent writes: Cyprios sane asseris . . . non tenuisse 
Nicaenos canones ... (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, XX, 
549 A). 

9 FE. Honigman, La liste originale des Péres de Nicée, 
Byzantion 14: 45-48, 1939; R. Devreesse, Le Patriarcat 
d’Antioche, 124-127, Paris, Gabalda, 1945. 
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by the Patriarch of Antioch, these three being, 
in chronological order, Epiphanius, Sabinus and 
Troilus.1° Epiphanius died in May of 403,1: that 
is, well before Alexander of Antioch (413-421) 
brought up the question of his supremacy with the 
Pope. The details of Sabinus’ career do not ap- 
pear to be known. Troilus was in office during 
the episcopate of Theodotus of Antioch (421- 
428) 1? and died early in 431, before the opening 
of the Council of Ephesus.t? Whether Troilus 
was consecrated as metropolitan before Innocent’s 
pronouncement was made is not mentioned in 
any extant source. It would seem as though he 
had been, for when he visited Antioch during the 
episcopate of Theodotus, on business not con- 
nected with the hierarchical question, the clergy 
and bishop of Antioch, apparently finding in 
Troilus’ visit an excellent opportunity to assert 


the doctrine which had just received the support 


of the Pope, tried to force Troilus to acknowledge 
their superiority. They seem to have had no suc- 
cess, although they thought fit to employ violent 
means and even, it was said, inflicted blows on 
the Cypriote bishop.** 


10 FE, Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 121.39- 
41. Some of the scholars who have dealt with the 
problem (e.g. Vailhé, op. cit., 9; Janin, op. cit., col. 794; 
Hackett, op. cit., 16) have invented a Cypriote metro- 
politan named Theodore, whose existence apparently was 
suggested by a misreading of the reference to Theodotus 
of Antioch in the opening address of the Cypriote bishops 
at Ephesus (Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, 
p. 118.29-30), combined with the mistranslation which 
appears in the Latin version of this address preserved in 
the Collectio Wintertana (Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, 
I, 5, pt. 2, p. 357.21, cf. apparatus criticus ad loc.), aided 
perhaps by confusion with the name of the consularis of 
Cyprus, Theodorus. The result has been the quite er- 
roneous conclusion that Bishop Troilus died some time 
before 431 and that he was succeeded by a Theodorus, 
who was the metropolitan whose death early in 431 pre- 
cipitated the events at Ephesus (cf. Janin’s table of 
bishops, op. ctt., col. 809). <A careful reading of the 
opening speech of the Cypriote delegates will show that 
this is not true; and later in the report of the same 
session at the council (Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 
1, pt. 7, p. 121.40) Troilus is referred to by name as “he 
who has just died.” 

11 Julicher, Epiphanios, No. 3, Pauly-Wissowa, Realen- 
cyclopddie 6: 193. 

12 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 118.29-30. 

18 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 118.35-36. 
By an oversight, W. Ensslin in his biographical notices 
of the two bishops named Troilus (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopadie 6 A, 616 Nos. 5 and 7), has referred 
to the second bishop (No. 7, not the metropolitan - of 
Cyprus) a text (Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, 
p. 121.39) which concerns the metropolitan of Cyprus. 

14 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 118.28 ff. 
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The next opportunity for Antioch came when 
Troilus died early in 431. Bishop John of Antioch 
must have looked upon the coincidence of Troilus’ 
death at this time as a chance to obtain a ruling 
at the council which had already been summoned 
to meet at Ephesus later in the year. In order 
to make sure that he would have this opportunity, 
John enlisted the support of Flavius Dionysius, 
the magister mlitum per Orientem, or commander 
of the imperial troops in the Diocese of the Orient, 
who had his headquarters at Antioch. Flavius 
Dionysius was prevailed upon to issue an order, 
dated at Antioch, 21 May 431, addressed to Theo- 
dorus, the consularis or governor of Cyprus, for- 
bidding the consecration of a metropolitan in 
Cyprus before the forthcoming meeting of the 
council at Ephesus, and stipulating that if a con- 
secration had taken place before his order reached 
Cyprus, the bishop who had been elected was to 
appear at Ephesus to offer explanations.*> Diony- 
sius also wrote to the clergy of Constantia, the 
metropolitan see, ordering them to postpone the 
choice of a successor to Troilus until the council 
at Ephesus had issued a ruling on the status of 
Cyprus, and adding the same provision to cover 
any election which might have taken place before 
the arrival of his letter; in this stipulation, both 
the new metropolitan and the other bishops con- 
cerned were in such a case to appear at Ephesus."® 
To enforce his orders, Dionysius sent two officers 
from his headquarters, Maturius and Adelfius.1’ 
A deacon of the church at Antioch accompanied 
them.*® 

Reginus was elected metropolitan of Constantia 
—whether before or after the arrival of Dionysius’ 
instructions is not clear—and proceeded to Ephe- 
sus with other Cypriote bishops, in order to claim 
that Cyprus had always been independent in the 
matter of episcopal appointments.?® Reginus first 
showed his position by making an exceptionally 
violent attack on Nestorius in a sermon delivered 
at Ephesus during the meeting of the synod.”° He 


15 Dionysius’ order, which includes a penalty of a fine 
if Theodorus’ office does not carry out the instructions, 
is extant in both the Latin original and a Greek transla- 
tion, both of which the Cypriotes brought with them to 
Ephesus (Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, pp. 
119.30-121.31). 

16 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, pp. 120.37- 
121.9. 

17 [bid., 120.8. 

18 [iid., 119.13. 

19 [bid., 121.42-45. 

20 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 2, pp. 70-71. 
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then appeared with his colleagues before a session 
of the council to ask for a decision on the rival 
pretensions of Antioch and Cyprus. Since John 
of Antioch was not present at the session at which 
the Cypriote bishops presented themselves,”* there 
was only a one-sided hearing of the case. When 
questioned by the council as to who had conse- 
crated the last three metropolitans of Cyprus, one 
of the Cypriote bishops (as has been noted) re- 
plied that they had all been orthodox and that 
they had all been consecrated by the bishops of 
Cyprus, and that no Antiochene or other bishop 
had ever had any power of ordination in their 
province. The council seems to have made no 
investigation, and there was no opportunity for 
cross examination or for the presentation of the 
Antiochene position. Nevertheless, the council’s 
decision—embodied in a resolution, not a canon 
—was contingent: “5 


... If, as it is asserted in memorials and orally by 
the religious men who have come before the Council 
—it has not been a continuous ancient custom for 
the bishop of Antioch to hold ordinations in Cyprus, 
—the prelates of Cyprus shall enjoy, free from moles- 
tation and violence, their right to perform by them- 
selves the ordination of bishops [for their island].... 


If John of Antioch had been present at this ses- 
sion, he might or might not have been able to 
present the claim of Antioch successfully; but it 
is noteworthy that although the council’s decision 
in favor of Cyprus was made contingent upon the 
Cypriotes’ claim being true, there is no record 
that the Patriarchate of Antioch ever attempted 
at any subsequent council to have the declaration 
of Ephesus reversed. 

Moreover, there is one very distinct indication 
that John was aware of a weakness in the An- 
tiochene claim. John had occasion later to write 
a letter to Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(443-446), in which he listed the provinces which 
were subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Antioch, and Cyprus is not included in this list.” 
If John had been anxious to keep up the claim 
of Antioch, it would seem that he would have 
made a point of including Cyprus in the list of 
provinces subject to him. 


21 Kidd, History of the Church 3: 248-249. 

22 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 122.1-22. 
Only a part of the resolution is reproduced above, in the 
translation of W. Bright, The Canons of the First Four 
General Councils, ed. 2, 136, Oxford, 1892. 

23 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXIV, 811-812, ch. 
197. 
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One further detail might be indicative of a 
weakness in John’s position, though here we are 
not really well enough informed to be sure that 
it is to be interpreted in this way. The Cypriote 
bishops, in their petition at Ephesus, made it one 
of their grievances that the order postponing the 
election of the metropolitan was issued by the 
magister militum per Orientem Dionysius, who, 
they said, was officially entrusted only with mili- 
tary matters and had nothing to do with ecclesias- 
tical affairs.2* That something of the same 1π|- 
pression prevailed among the members of the 
council is suggested by the circumstance that their 
first thought, after the documents of the Cypriote 
bishops had been read into the record, was that 
while the documents were “clear,” the reason 
which prompted Dionysius to act was “obscure” ; 
and so, as their first question, the members of the 
council asked the Cypriote bishops what it was 
that moved the magister militum to send these 
orders.”> The Cypriotes’ reply—whether correct 
or not, we cannot be sure—was that Dionysius 
had acted “at the suggestion” of the bishop of 
Antioch.?¢ 

Of course it was plain to everyone that the 
council, dominated by Cyril, was hostile to An- 
tioch, and all the remarks quoted above were made 
—and heard—against a background which every- 
one understood. However, what was said may 
well mean that such proceedings actually did not 
fall within Dionysius’ duties, and that John of 
Antioch had enlisted Dionysius’ support—and this 
of course was powerful—because the patriarch 
preferred not to apply to the proper official, who, 
we might expect, would be the comes Orientis, 
as the regular superior of the consularis of Cyprus. 
Of course the army was responsible for order and 
security, and in such a matter, in this region, the 
magister militum per Orientem was the respon- 
sible official; but whether he would be authorized 
to act as he did, in such a case as this, independ- 
ently (as it seems) of the comes Orientis, we 
cannot be sure. The magister militum would seem 
to have been a religious man, for he was cured 
by St. Symeon Stylites of what seems to have 
been a heart attack.27. We know that he was a 


24 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 119.2-5. 

25 [bid., 111.10-14. 

26 Ibid., 119.18. 

27 See the Syriac biography of Symeon edited by H. 
Lietzmann and H. Hilgenfeld, Das Leben des heiligen 
Symeon Stylites, Texte und Untersuchungen 32 (4): 
117-118, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1908. Dionysius was consul 
in 429 (Lietzmann, op. cit., 246; O. Seeck, Dionysios, 
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friend of Bishop Theodoret of Cyrrhus,?8 who 
lent his support to John of Antioch in the dispute 
with Cyril of Alexandria over Nestorius’ views,”® 
and we also possess a letter of Dionysius ad- 
dressed to the bishops of Syria in which he enjoins 
them to bring themselves into communion with 
John of Antioch or leave their cities.2° Certainly 
Dionysius the magister militum seems to have 
been an ally—whether in a personal or an official 
capacity—of the Antiochene patriarch and his 
friends; and it is quite possible that it was on 
purely personal grounds that Dionysius used his 
powers in these matters, powers which the comes 
Orientis may not have been in a position to dispute. 

Antioch did make one more effort, in the reign 
of Zeno, to establish ecclesiastical control over 
Cyprus. This attempt was made in 488 by the 
monophysite Patriarch of Antioch Peter the 
Fuller. Unfortunately our knowledge of Peter’s 
effort depends upon a hostile source, which is 
demonstrably inaccurate in some of its historical 
details, namely the encomium of St. Barnabas 
written by the monk Alexander of Cyprus in the 
middle or latter part of the sixth century, several 
generations after the episode itself.*1 Thus we 
cannot be sure just how Peter set about his at- 
tempt. According to the monk Alexander, who 
was a Cypriote and was writing his encomium 
in order to provide evidence for the independence 
of his island, Peter tried to assert the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Antioch, and the Cypriotes rejected 
his claims because, they said, their church had 
always been free up to that time, and, in addition, 
because Peter and the church at Antioch were 
monophysite, so that the pious and orthodox clergy 


Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie 5: 915), but we do 
not know the dates of his tenure of the office of magister 
militum beyond the period of the episode under discussion. 

28 Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum, I, 1, pt. 7, p. 147.8-12. 

29 Kidd, History of the Church 3: 225, 232 ff. 

30 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXIV, 758-759, ch. 
143. 

31 Alexander’s encomium, in Greek, is obviously a 
tendentious document composed to support Cyprus’ claim 
to autocephaly. It is printed in Acta Sanctorum, Junii, 
tome II, 436-452, the account of Peter the Fuller’s at- 
tempt on Cyprus, and of the discovery of St. Barnabas’ 
remains, being on pp. 441-447. For a criticism of this 
work, and a summary of the internal evidence which 
places its composition in the middle or latter part of the 
sixth century, see R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen A postel- 
geschichten und Apostellegenden 2 (2) : 270-304. Braun- 
schweig, 1884. A Latin version of Alexander’s encomium 
is printed in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXVII, pt. 3, 
where the passage on Peter the Fuller appears at cols. 
4099-5104. 
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of Cyprus could not be in communion with them. 
Then, according to Alexander, Peter produced a 
new basis for his claim. Citing neither the sixth 
Nicene canon which had been quoted at Ephesus, 
nor the declaration on Cyprus made by the bishops 
at Ephesus, Peter the Fuller attempted to assert 
the ecclesiastical control of Antioch over Cyprus 
simply on the ground that (as related in Acts 
11: 19; 13: 4-12; 15: 39) Christianity had been 
taken to Cyprus from Antioch, which was an 
apostolic foundation, and that therefore Cyprus 
should be subject to Antioch. Peter’s argument, 
of course, could have the consequence that the 
see of Antioch could claim ecclesiastical control 
over a number of churches, in addition to Cyprus, 
lying outside the Diocese of the Orient, and it 
may be difficult to believe that even Peter the 
Fuller could have hoped that this argument would 
carry weight. However, St. Barnabas, Cyprus’ 
chief saint, saved the day, according to the well- 
known story. Ina dream, he revealed the location 
of his tomb, previously unknown, to the bishop of 
Constantia. The bishop and people, setting out in 
solemn procession, went to the spot described and 
found the remains of the saint, with, reposing on 
his chest, a copy of the Gospel of Matthew written 
in St. Barnabas’ own hand.*? In the circum- 
stances, this discovery could only be taken to 
mean that St. Barnabas had intervened and had 
arbitrated the question, clearly indicating that 
his decision was in favor of Cyprus.** The em- 
peror was readily convinced by this demonstration 
of the saint’s opinion, and the imperial favor was 
assured when the precious copy of the Gospel 
of Matthew was presented to Zeno, who arranged 
to preserve it carefully in the palace at Constan- 
tinople. To the emperor and a council which he 
summoned to consider the matter, the revelation 
of Barnabas’ resting place, and of the copy of the 
gospel, furnished indisputable proof that Cyprus 
was as much of an apostolic foundation as An- 
tioch; and the past history of the question being 


32JTn addition to the full description of the discovery 
of the relics in the encomium of Alexander, brief notices 
of the event are preserved in several chronicles: Victor 
Tonn., ad an. 488 (in Mommsen, Chronica Minora 2: 
191) ; Theodore Lector, Hist. eccl. 2, 1 (Migne, Patro- 
logia Graeca, LXXXVI, 1, col. 184 B); Cedrenus, 1, 
618.22-619.6 Bonn ed.); Leo Grammaticus, 117.1621 
Bonn ed.; Joel, 43.6-12 Bonn ed.; Nicephorus Callistus, 
Eccl. hist. 16, 37 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CXLVII, 
200 C); Georgius Monachus, 2: 619.1-8 ed. De Boor; 
Theodosius of Melitene, p. 82, ed. Tafel. 

88 W. Telfer, The Didache and the Apostolic Synod 
of Antioch, Journal of Theological Studies 40: 137, 1939. 
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what it was, it followed that Cyprus should be 
autocephalous.** There is no indication why An- 
tioch, with which Barnabas had been so closely 
associated, had not made an effort to claim the 
saint’s patronage. It is to be noted that a num- 
ber of the chroniclers who record the discovery 
of Barnabas’ remains, and of the copy of the 
gospel, state that the autocephaly of the island had 
its basis in this discovery, and do not mention the 
pronouncement of the Council of Ephesus. 

After this, we do not hear of the subject until, 
at the Council in Trullo (692), the rights of the 
Cypriote church were reaffirmed 85. in order to 
make clear the position which it had been occupy- 
ing as a church in exile, following the occupation 
of the island by the Moslems. At some period 
which cannot now be determined accurately, an 
unknown forger, attempting to support the claim 
of Antioch over Cyprus, wrote a false canon, sup- 
posed to have been formulated at Nicaea, accord- 
ing to which Cyprus was subject to Antioch in 
the matter of the consecration of the archbishop 
of Cyprus. This canon is preserved among the 
eighty Arabic “canons of Nicaea,” which pretend 
to be translations of lost Greek originals, but are 
demonstrably falsifications made for various spe- 
cial purposes. This forged canon concerning 
Antioch and Cyprus must be later than 431, but 
how much later it was written, we cannot now 
(611. As has been pointed out, if this canon, 
now preserved in Arabic, were authentic, it 1s 
inconceivable that it should have been overlooked 
when the subject was considered at Ephesus in 
431. 

Such is the history in ancient times of this 
question, which played such an important part in 
preparing the background of the present situation 
in Cyprus. It is possible that further evidence 
may in time come to light, but the main course of 
the development seems quite clear, and we can 
hope only that some day some of the details may 
be further clarified. 


34It is to be noted that some of the ancient sources 
state that Cyprus was to be subject, in some respects, to 
Constantinople. It has been supposed that “Constan- 
tinople’ represents a slip of the pen for “Constantia.” 
See Hill, History of Cyprus 1: 278, n. 3. 

85 Canon 39 of the Council in Trullo (Mansi, IX, 961). 
The status of the church of Cyprus is said in this canon 
to be based on “canon” 8 of Ephesus. 

36 A Latin translation of the Arabic canon concerning 
Antioch and Cyprus is printed in Mansi, II, 964, c. 37 
(cf. 994, c. 43). On the falsity of the Arabic canons of 
Nicaea, see Hackett, op. cit., 14-16, and Hefele-Leclercg, 
Histoire des conciles 1: 512-520. 
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THE TOMBS OF THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS AT THE 
CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


One of the most impressive manifestations of the majesty and the antiquity of the 
Byzantine Empire must have been the great series of imperial tombs in the mausoleums 
of Constantine and Justinian which were attached to the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople.t Beginning with the burial of Constantine the Great (d. 337), the mauso- 
leums served as the resting-places of most of the emperors (often with members of their 
families) who reigned during the next seven centuries, the last emperor to be buried there 
being Constantine VIII (d. 1028). The mausoleums then became full, and the emperors 
began to be buried in other churches and monasteries in Constantinople, often in estab- 
lishments which they themselves had founded.2, There are not many comparable series 
of royal burials, and the presence of these tombs, as a visible record of the greatness of 
Byzantium, was one reason why the Church of the Holy Apostles enjoyed a celebrity only 
second to that of St. Sophia. 

The emperors, beginning with Constantine the Great, understood very well the impor- 
tance of placing the imperial burials in a worthy setting. The significance of the burials 
is illustrated by a report of a speech of Leo V, the Armenian (813-820), in which Leo is 
supposed to have remarked that the orthodox emperors were all buried respectably at 
the Holy Apostles, while the others died in exile or on the field of battle.2 In reality most 
of the emperors who reigned before the time of Leo V were buried at the Holy Apostles, 
and nearly all of those who reigned between his time and the beginning of the eleventh 
century were buried there.* 

The church and the mausoleums having perished not long after 1453, the tombs have 
been known only from the literary testimonia. There is a well-known list of the sarcophagi 
in the Book of Ceremonies, and two other catalogues are preserved in manuscripts in Paris, 
first published in DuCange and Banduri. The description of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles by Nikolaos Mesarites contains two chapters (xxxix—xl) describing the mausoleums 


1 The material published here was originally in- 
tended to be a part of a collaborative monograph on 
the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople 
which was to be prepared at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, in Washington, 
D.C., under the direction of Professor A. M. Friend, 
Jr., by Professor Friend, Professor Paul A. Under- 
wood, and the present writer. When the death of 
Professor Friend made the completion of the mono- 
graph impossible, the material on the royal Tombs 
became available for publication elsewhere. I am 
indebted to the late Professor Friend and to Professor 
Underwood for their advice in the study and elucida- 
tion of this material, and I am also grateful to 
Dumbarton Oaks for procuring photostats of the 
passages in MSS. in Paris which are edited here. 
These photostats, obtained through the kind offices 
of M. Jean Porcher, are deposited in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library. It is a pleasure to be able 
to record here my indebtedness to Professor R. J. H. 
Jenkins for his friendly interest and encouragement 
of these studies. 


2 Ph. I. Koukoules, ‘Tad κατὰ τὴν ταφὴν τῶν 
Βυζαντινῶν βασιλέων, ᾿ἔπετ. “Eta. Bvt. Σπουὸδ., 
XV (1939) 65-66. 

3 Scr. incert. de Leone Bardae filio 349 (Bonn ed.). 

4 The emperors who reigned between Leo V and 
Constantine VIII who were not buried at the Holy 
Apostles were Romanos I, 919-944, and his sons 
Stephen and Constantine, 944-945; and John I, 
969-976. Romanos (who was buried at the Myrelaion 
(Kedr. ii 325, 12-13: Bonn ed.) and his sons would 
certainly not have been admitted to the mausoleum 
by Constantine VII, and probably were soon for- 
gotten after Constantine VII’s death. John I, being 
a usurper, would not have been admitted to the 
mausoleum. No record of his burial seems to have 
been preserved. Of the 107 sovereigns who occupied 
the throne between 395 and 1453, only 34 died 
natural deaths while on the throne; 8 died in battle 
or by accident, and the others abdicated or died by 
violence; cf. C. Diehl, Les grands problémes de l’histoire 
byzantine (Paris, 1943) 49-50. 
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and their burials. In addition, there are scattered notices in a number of writers which 
occasionally supply useful information concerning the tombs; but it is the three lists which 
have been mentioned, plus the chapters in Mesarites, which form our chief sources. It 
has been found that the transcriptions of the lists published by DuCange and Banduri 
are not wholly accurate, and that the lists deserve to be re-edited, with a new commentary; 
and in this process, renewed study has recovered further information on the origin of the 
three catalogues and their relationship to each other. 


Tue Lists oF TOMBS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 


The list in the Book of Ceremonies (ii 42) is reprinted here from the text of Reiske’s edition, 
published in the Bonn corpus (pp. 642-6), with a translation and commentary by the 
present writer. 

The list published by DuCange is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Colbert 
3607 = Fonds grec 1788 (fifteenth century), f. 69"-- 715, printed in DuCange’s Constantinopolis 
christiana (1680) Book iv 109-10, and not hitherto reprinted. For convenience of reference, 
this catalogue will here be called Anonymous List C. 

Banduri’s list is likewise preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. Reg. 3058, 
4 = Fonds grec 1783 (dated a.p. 1440), f. 71-3, printed in Imperium orientale (1711) i, pt. 2, 
121-4, with commentary in vol. ii 807-16. This list will here be called Anonymous List R. 
C and R are published here from photostats of the originals obtained through the courtesy 
of M. Jean Porcher, Conservateur des Manuscrits at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Banduri, considering that C and R were variants of the same catalogue, proceeded to 
combine them, inserting into his transcription of R items which were lacking in R but 
found in ὦ. He did not, however, reconcile all the differences or discuss all the problems; 
and of course he had no knowledge of the list in the Book of Ceremonies (first published 
1751-1754), which in some instances makes it possible to correct obvious errors in C and R. 
Reiske, in his commentary on the Book of Ceremonies, discussed and attempted to solve some 
of the discrepancies between C and R and between these and the catalogue in the Book 
of Ceremonies; but naturally he did not have occasion to examine all the problems 
presented. 

The relationship of the lists was studied for the first time by J. B. Bury in his article 
on “Ihe Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos’ published in 1907.7 The 
catalogue in the Book of Ceremonies, he shows, was compiled at the time of Constantine VII— 
ostensibly, of course, by the royal scholar himself—but contains two interpolations (refer- 
ences to Constantine VII’s own tomb and to that of his mother Zoe) which were, from 
their phraseology, added not many years after Constantine’s death, in the reign of his 
son Romanus II, 959-963, or in that of Nikephoros Phokas, 963-969. The texts published 
by DuCange and Banduri, Bury considered, were two different versions of another cata- 
logue. This supposed list, which he called the ‘Anonymous’, mentions the tombs of 
Romanus II, of Nikephoros Phokas, of Theophano, and of Constantine VIII, 976 (1025)- 
1028, and so must have been compiled or edited after 1028. This ‘Anonymous’, Bury 
thought, was closely connected with the list in the Book of Ceremonies. The order of entries 
is generally the same, and many of the differences are caused merely by omissions from 

δ The editio princeps, edited by A. Heisenberg, is 


printed in his Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche (Leipzig, 
1908) ii. A new edition by the present writer 


grecs de la Bibl. Nat. ii (Paris, 1888) 142-3. This 
list was reprinted by Bekker in Codinus, Excerpta 
de antiquitatibus Constantinop. (Bonn, 1843) 203-8, 


(which had been prepared as a part of the mono- 
graph on the Church of the Apostles mentioned 
above), is published in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society xlvii (1957) 855-924. 

δ Gf. H. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits 


without Banduri’s notes, and was again reprinted in 
Migne, PG clvii 725-40, with most but not all of 
Banduri’s notes. 

7 English Historical Review xxii (1907) 209-27, 
esp. 217-19, 223-5. 
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one list or the other. Bury concluded that the ‘Anonymous’ was derived from the list 
in the Book of Ceremonies, rather than that both were derived from a common source. 

Bury did not, for the purposes of his essay, have occasion to make a detailed study 
of these texts, and a renewed examination has indicated that the texts published by DuCange 
and Banduri are not different versions of one list, but are separate lists compiled or edited 
by different persons. It is true that many of the differences between C and R, and between 
them and the Book of Ceremonies, are slight and consist of omissions, ordinary clerical errors, 
and different order of entries. ‘There are, however, differences between C and R which 
point clearly to their being separate redactions. Chief of these is the manner in which 
the misunderstanding of the identity of Constantine Pogonatos was handled. Constantine 
and his relatives are correctly listed in the Book of Ceremonies, but the compilers of C and R, 
thinking these entries wrong, or not understanding them, attempted to correct them, and 
arrived at quite different results, which it is impossible to reconcile into a single list of 
tombs (see the notes on the Book of Ceremonies 25-6, C 26, R 29, below). C has the appar- 
ently erroneous duplication of the sarcophagus of Michael II (§§14, 31) which is wholly 
lacking in R (see note on C 14). The entry for Nikephoros Phokas in R 14 preserves clear 
traces of its having been a later addition, while the corresponding entry in C (13) is in the 
routine formula. 

Further evidence of the origin of the lists, not known to Bury, may be furnished by 
the association, with both the list in the Book of Ceremonies and anonymous list C, of lists of 
the Roman emperors. In the present text of the Book of Ceremonies this list of emperors is 
missing, but an entry in the index (y’, p. 513 Bonn ed.) shows that preceding the catalogue 
of tombs there was a list of the emperors who reigned at Constantinople beginning with 
Constantine the Great. It is not stated how far the list extended, but presumably it reached 
at least to Constantine VII.8 In C the list of tombs is preceded by a list of the Roman 
emperors, written in the same hand.® This list, however, begins with Julius Caesar and 
extends to Michael VIII (1261-1282). It was natural for a list of the imperial tombs to 
be accompanied by a list of emperors, which would, as Bury points out, serve as a chrono- 
logical guide to the catalogue of tombs. The difference in length between the lists of 
emperors which accompany the two catalogues of tombs would suggest that at least 
anonymous list C was not derived wholly from the list in the Book of Ceremonies, but that 
both may go back to a common source. The catalogue of:tombs in the Book of Ceremonies 
was certainly more carefully edited than lists C and R, and the editor of the catalogue in 
the Book of Ceremonies would have dropped from his list of emperors the rulers before 
Constantine the Great, who had no connexion with the catalogue of tombs, while in C, 
which was edited with less care, the traditional complete list of Roman emperors was 
retained. 

Both C and R conclude with enumerations of tombs in various establishments elsewhere 
in Constantinople; R’s list includes tombs in several places not mentioned in C. The 
list in the Book of Ceremonies includes these tombs and goes on to record others in still other 
establishments, these being mostly the tombs of lesser members of the imperial families, and 
of some court officials. Since this catalogue in the Book of Ceremonies is not concerned with 
the mausoleums at the Church of the Apostles, it is not reprinted here. The corresponding 
portions of C and R, however, are republished here in order to make the editions of these 
texts complete. 

For convenience of reference, paragraph numbers have been added by the present 
editor to the texts of the lists; the pagination of the Bonn edition is also indicated in the 
list of the Book of Ceremonies and in R (‘Codinus’). 


8 Cf. Bury, 215. ® Cf. Omont, 143. 
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“" “- “- A A “A ened > , 
Περὶ τῶν τάφων τῶν βασιλέων τῶν ὄντων ἐν τῷ ναῷ τῶν ἁγίων ἀποτόλων. 
aA A , 
‘“Hp@ov τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ μεγάλου Kwvoravtivov. 
> 7 \ 3 Ἁ “"Ἠ e λ ᾽ --ὠ e , Ki , 
Ev πρώτοις κατὰ ἀνατολὰς κεῖται 6 λάρναξ τοῦ ἁγίου [Κωνσταντίνου 
A ” e aA 9 e 9 / 9 A λει / ~ / 
πορφυροῦς, ἤτουν Ῥωμαῖος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται αὐτὸς μετὰ ᾿λένης τῆς μακαρίας 
\ A 
μητρὸς αὐτοῦ. 
aA aA e / e 6" 
Ἕτερος λάρναξ πορφυροῦς “Ρωμαῖος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Κωνστάντιος ὁ υἱὸς 
τοῦ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου. 
aA aA a / ς ᾽ 
Ἕτερος λάρναξ πορφυροῦς “Ῥωμαῖος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Θεοδόσιος ὁ μέγας. 
« / e /, 
ἽὝἝτερος λάρναξ πράσινος ἱερακίτης, ev ᾧ ἀπόκειται Aéwv ὁ μέγας. 
ω Ul lo e A 9 φς 3 ᾽ \ \ “~ 
Erepos λάρναξ πορφυροῦς “Ῥωμαῖος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Mapkiavos μετὰ τῆς 
γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ ITovAyepias. 
ΩΣ / e / 
"Erepos λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Ζήνων ὁ βασιλεύς. 
[τ Ul > / 3 ®@ > ᾽ > / e , A 
Ετερος λάρναξ ᾿Ακυιτανός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται ᾿Αναστάσιος ὁ Δίκορος pera 
᾿Αρεάδνης τῆς γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ. 
ἍἝτερος λάρναξ πρασίας λίθου Θετταλικῆς, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Μιχαὴλ ὁ 
λ / e [Δ Θ iN 3 / ὃ ’ 4 ς ~ Xr ᾽ Μ > “~ 
βασιλεύς, ὁ υἱὸς Θεοφίλου. ἰστέον δέ, ὅτι 6 τοιοῦτος λάρναξ Μιχαὴλ τοῦ 
A “A , aA 
βασιλέως ᾿]ουστίνου ἐστὶν τοῦ μεγάλου. ἔκειτο δὲ ἐν TH μοναστηρίῳ τῆς 
A ; a“ a e ~ 
αὐγούστης, ὑποκάτω τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου] Θωμᾶ, ἐν @ Kal αἱ στολαὶ τῶν 
3 / e 4 3 \ 9 \ e , A , e λ , \ ‘A 
ἀποστόλων εὑρέθησαν. ἔλαβεν δὲ αὐτὸν ὁ κύρις Λέων 6 βασιλεύς, καὶ κατέθετο 
αὐτὸν ἐνταῦθα εἰς ἀπόθεσιν τοῦ σώματος τοῦ αὐτοῦ Μιχαήλ. 
a , , 
“Erepos λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Βασίλειος σὺν Εὐδοκίᾳ 
> ’ A A “-- 
καὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ τῷ υἱῷ αὐτοῦ. 
"E λ 4 ΒᾺ 4 ” ’ 3 & 3 , A , 
Tepos λάρναξ Σαγαρινός, ἤγουν πνευμονούσιος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Λέων 
e > + \ “A ca / Ὁ / “- / 
ὁ ἀοίδιμος σὺν τῷ υἱῷ Κωνσταντίνῳ ὕστερον τελευτήσαντι τῷ Πορφυρογεννήτῳ. 
ῳ ’ὔ \ ς “4 , 3 & 
Erepos λάρναξ λευκὸς ὁ λεγόμενος βασιλίκιον, ἐν @ 
σταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς Βασιλείου. 


3 ’ 
ἀπόκειται Kwv- 


ὝἝ: λ ’ Ul Θ λ / > e 3 , ς ς ’ὔ Θ Ἁ ς 
TEpos dpvat πράσινος ΕΤΤαλος, EV ῳ ATTOKELTAL 7) ayla εοφανὼ 7) 
’ὔ -- 


πρώτη γυνὴ τοῦ μακαρίου Λέοντος σὺν Εὐδοκίᾳ τῇ θυγατρὶ αὐτῆς. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ Βιθυνός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Ζωὴ ἡ δευτέρα γυνὴ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
Λέοντος. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Εὐδοκία ἡ τρίτη γυνὴ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ κυροῦ Λέοντος ἡ ἐπονομαζομένη Βαϊνή. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ΠΠροικονήσιος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκεινται ”Avva καὶ ”Avva at θυγατέρες 
τοῦ μακαρίου Λέοντος καὶ Ζωῆς. 

Ἕτερον λαρνάκιον μικρὸν ἀπὸ λίθου Σαγαρινοῦ, ἤτουν πνευμονουσίου, ἐν ᾧ 
ἀπόκειται Βασίλειος ὁ ἀδελφὸς Κωνσταντίνου Πορφυρογεννήτου, καὶ Βάρδας 
ὁ υἱὸς Βασιλείου τοῦ πάππου αὐτοῦ. 


aw 


"EB λ ,ὔ \ > A λίθ Σ a 2» @ 94 
TEPOV AAPVAKLOV μικρον A770 ALUOU αγαρινοῦύυ, ἐν W ATTOKELTAL . . . 


“Hp@ov τοῦ μεγάλου ᾿Ϊουστινιανοῦ. 

Πρὸς αὐτὴν τὴν κόγχην κατὰ ἀνατολὰς πρῶτος λάρναξ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται τὸ 
σῶμα τοῦ ᾿Ιουστινιανοῦ, ἀπὸ λίθου ξένου καὶ ἀλλοκότου μέσην χροιὰν ἔχοντος 
τοῦ τε Βιθυνοῦ καὶ Χαλκηδωνίτου, παραπλησίως λίθῳ ᾿Οστρίτῃ. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “]εραπολίτου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Θεοδώρα ἡ γυνὴ 
τοῦ μεγάλου ᾿Ϊ]ουστινιανοῦ. 

“Ἕτερος λάρναξ κείμενος πρὸς δυσμὰς πρὸς τὸ μέρος τὸ δεξιόν, τὴν χροιὰν 
ῥοδοποίκιλον Δοκιμινόν, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Εὐδοκία ἡ γυνὴ ᾿Ιουστινιανοῦ τοῦ 
μικροῦ. 


p. 644,10 B. 


Ρ. 644,15 B. 
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> , > a ς , 
"Etepos λάρναξ λευκὸς Π|ροικονήσιος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται ᾿Ϊουστῖνος ὁ μικρός. 
> * 


Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Προικονησίας, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Σοφία ἡ γυνὴ 
᾿Ιουστίνου. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου λευκοῦ Δοκιμινοῦ ὀνυχίτου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται 
᾿Ηράκλειος ὁ μέγας. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ πράσινος Θεσσαλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Φαβία ἡ γυνὴ 
“Ηρακλείου. 

“Ἕτερος λάρναξ ΠΠροικονήσιος Κωνσταντίνου Π]}ωγωνάτου. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου πρασίνου Θεσσαλικοῦ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Φαῦστα 
ἡ γυνὴ Κωνσταντίνου Π]}ωγωνάτου. 

ὝἝτερος λάρναξ Σιαγαρινός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος, ἔγγων ᾿ ρακλείου, 
υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Π}ωγωνάτου. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Σαγαρινοῦ ἑκατοντάλιθος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται 
᾿Αναστάσιος 6 καὶ ᾿Αρτέμιος. 

ὝἭἝτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “]εραπολίτουύ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ 
"Ava  στασίου τοῦ καὶ ᾿Αρτεμίου. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Προικονησίου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Λέων ὁ ἤ]Ϊσαυρος. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου πρασίνου Θετταλικοῦ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπέκειτο Κωνσταντῖνος 
ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ᾿Ισαύρου ὁ ἐπικληθεὶς Καβαλλῖνος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξεώθη ὑπὸ Μιχαὴλ καὶ 
Θεοδώρας, καὶ κατεκάη τὸ δύστηνον αὐτοῦ σῶμα. ὁμοίως καὶ ὁ λάρναξ 
αὐτοῦ ἐξεώθη καὶ κατεπρήσθη, καὶ ἐχρημάτισεν εἰς τὰ τοῦ Φάρου συστεμάτια. 
καὶ γὰρ καὶ τὰ μεγάλα ἀββάκια τὰ ὄντα ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ Φάρῳ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
λάρνάκος τυγχάνοντά εἰσιν. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Προικονησίου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Εἰρήνη ἡ γυνὴ 
Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Καβαλλίνου. 

“Ἕτερος λάρναξ πράσινος Θεσσαλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ Καβαλλίνου. 

Σταταραία ἀπὸ λίθων Προικονησίων, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκεινται Κοσμὼ καὶ Εἰρήνη, 
ἀδελφαὶ Καβαλλίνου. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ΠΠροικονήσιος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Λέων ὃ Xalapos, υἱὸς 
Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Καβαλλίνου. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου ΠΙροικονησίου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Εἰρήνη ἡ γυνὴ 
Λέοντος τοῦ Χαζάρου. 

ἽἝτερος λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλός, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Μιχαὴλ ὁ Τραβλός. 

Ἕτερος λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Σαγαρινοῦ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Θέκλα ἡ γυνὴ 
Μιχαὴλ τοῦ Τραβλοῦ. 

“Erepos λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου πρασίνου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Θεόφιλος ὁ βασιλεύς. 

: 


σ΄ , , ἢ a , A εν 
ἔτερον λαρνάκιον πράσινον, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς 


Θεοφίλου. 
ἽἝτερον λαρνάκιον ἀπὸ λίθου Σαγαρινοῦ, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται Μαρία ἡ θυγάτηρ 


Θεοφίλου. 
\ ¢ A / ~ 3 ~ ~ 
Στοὰ ἡ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ. 


Ἔν ταύτῃ ἀπόκεινται λάρνακες ᾿Αρκαδίου, Θεοδοσίου, υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
Εὐδοξίας τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ. καί ἐστιν ὁ μὲν ᾿Αρκαδίου τάφος πρὸς μεσημβρίαν, 
ὁ δὲ Θεοδοσίου πρὸς ἄρκτον, τῆς δὲ Εὐδοξίας ἀνατολικώτερος, ἀμφότεροι 
πορφυροῖ, ἤτουν Ρωμαῖοι. 


Ἁ ε A 9 “- ΄--ὦ ~ 
Στοὰ ἡ πρὸς ἄρκτον τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ. 


3 4 “A aA “-- a 

Ev ταύτῃ τῇ στοᾷ τῇ οὔσῃ πρὸς ἄρκτον κεῖται λάρναξ κυλινδροειδής, ἐν 
Φ 3 4 , , A , A , A oy 
@ ἀπόκειται τό δύστηνον Kal παμμίαρον σῶμα τοῦ παραβάτου ᾿]ουλιανοῦ, 
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32 
p. 646,10 B. τὴν χροιὰν πορφυροῦν, ἤτουν “Ῥωμαῖον. 
44 “Erepos λάρναξ πορφυροῦς, ἤτουν Ῥωμαῖος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται τὸ σῶμα 
᾿Ι]οβιανοῦ τοῦ μετὰ ᾿]ουλιανὸν βασιλεύσαντος. 
Apparatus Criticus 
8 ᾿Ι]ουστινιανοῦ cod., corrected by Reiske (cf 20 μεγάλου cod., μικροῦ Reiske; ¢f. commen- 
his note, ii 760: Bonn ed.). tary. 
15 Reiske conjectures *Avva καὶ Εὐδοκία (ii 764); 21 ᾿Ιουστῖνος: ᾿]Ιουστινιανός cod., Reiske; οἱ 
of. C 12, R 13. commentary. 
17 After the beginning of this entry, the MS. is 43 (heading) ἄρκτον Reiske, νότον cod.; cf. C 34, 
blank for the space of one line; cf. Reiske ii 766. R 32. 
Translation 
CONCERNING THE TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS WHICH ARE IN THE 
CHURCH OF THE HoLy APOSTLES 
Heroon of the Holy and Great Constantine. 

I In the principal place, to the east, lies the sarcophagus of St. Constantine, [of] 
porphyry, or rather ‘Roman’ [stone], in which he himself lies with the blessed Helen 
his mother. 

2 Another sarcophagus, [of] porphyry Roman [stone], in which lies Constantius the 
son of Constantine the Great. 

2 Another sarcophagus, porphyry Roman, in which lies Theodosius the Great. 

4 Another sarcophagus, green hieracites, in which lies Leo the Great. 

5 Another sarcophagus, porphyry Roman, in which lies Marcianus with his wife 
Pulcheria. 

6 Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies the Emperor Zeno. 

7 Another sarcophagus, Aquitanian, in which lies Anastasios Dikoros with Ariadne 
his wife. 

8 Another sarcophagus, of green Thessalian stone, in which lies the Emperor Michael, 


the son of Theophilos. Note that this sarcophagus of Michael is that of the Emperor 
Justin the Great. It lay in the monastery of the Augusta, below the Apostle St. 
Thomas, in which the robes of the apostles were found. And Lord Leo the Emperor 
took it and placed it here for the burial of the body of this Michael. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies Basil with Eudokia and 
Alexander his son. 

Another sarcophagus, Sagarian or pneumonousian, in which lies the renowned Leo 
with his son Constantine, who died later, the Porphyrogennetos. 

Another sarcophagus, [of] white, so-called imperial, [stone], in which lies Con- 
stantine the son of Basil. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies St. Theophano, the first 
wife of the blessed Leo, with Eudokia her daughter. 

Another sarcophagus, Bithynian, in which lies Zoe the second wife of the same Leo. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies Eudokia the third wife of the 
same Lord Leo, she who was surnamed Baine. 

Another sarcophagus, Proconesian, in which lie Anna and Anna the daughters of 
the blessed Leo and Zoe. 

Another small sarcophagus, Sagarian or pneumonousian, in which lies Basil the 
brother of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and Bardas the son of Basil his grandfather. 

Another small sarcophagus, of Sagarian stone, in which lies. . . 
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Heroon of the Great Justinian 


At the apse itself, to the east, is the first sarcophagus, in which lies the body of 
Justinian, of unusual foreign stone, in colour between Bithynian and Chalcedonian, 
something like stone of Ostrite. 

Another sarcophagus, of Hierapolitan stone, in which lies Theodora the wife of 
Justinian the Great. | 

Another sarcophagus lying to the west, on the right hand, of stone of Dokimion, 
of variegated rose colour, in which lies Eudokia the wife of Justinian the Younger. 

Another sarcophagus, of white Proconesian stone, in which lies Justin the Younger. 

Another sarcophagus, of Proconesian stone, in which lies Sophia the wife of Justin. 

Another sarcophagus, of white stone of Dokimion, onyx, in which lies Heraklios the 
Great. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies Fabia the wife of Heraklios. 

Another sarcophagus, Proconesian, of Constantine Pogonatos. 

Another sarcophagus, of green Thessalian stone, in which lies Fausta the wife of 
Constantine Pogonatos. 

Another sarcophagus, Sagarian, in which lies Constantine, the descendant of 
Heraklios, the son of Constantine Pogonatos. 

Another sarcophagus, of variegated Sagarian stone, in which lies Anastasios also 
called Artemios. 

Another sarcophagus, of Hierapolitan stone, in which lies the wife of Anastasios also 
called Artemios. 

Another sarcophagus, of Proconesian stone, in which lies Leo the Isaurian. 

Another sarcophagus, of green Thessalian stone, in which lay Constantine, the 
son of the Isaurian, who was surnamed Kaballinos; but he was cast out by Michael 
and Theodora, and his cursed body was burned. Likewise his sarcophagus was cast 
out and broken up, and served for the foundations of the Pharos. And the great 
blocks which are in the Pharos belonged to this sarcophagus. 

Another sarcophagus, of Proconesian stone, in which lies Eirene the wife of Con- 
stantine Kaballinos. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies the wife of Kaballinos. 

A small coffin of Proconesian stones, in which lie Kosmo and Eirene, sisters of 
Kaballinos. 

Another sarcophagus, Proconesian, in which lies Leo the Chazar, son of Con- 
stantine Kaballinos. 

Another sarcophagus, of Proconesian stone, in which lies Eirene the wife of Leo 
the Chazar. 

Another sarcophagus, green Thessalian, in which lies Michael Travlos. 

Another sarcophagus, of Sagarian stone, in which lies Thekla the wife of Michael 
Travlos. 

Another sarcophagus, of green stone, in which lies Theophilos the Emperor. 

Another small sarcophagus, green, in which lies Constantine the son of Theophilos. 

Another small sarcophagus, of Sagarian stone, in which lies Maria the daughter of 
Theophilos. 


The Stoa to the South of the Same Church 


In this lie the sarcophagi of Arkadios, Theodosios, his son, and Eudoxia his mother. 
The tomb of Arkadios is to the south, that of Theodosios to the north, that of Eudoxia 
to the east, each of the two porphyry or Roman. 
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The Stoa to the North of the Same Church 


In this stoa, which is to the north, lies a cylindrically-shaped sarcophagus, in which 
lies the cursed and wretched body of the apostate Julian, porphyry or Roman in colour. 

Another sarcophagus, porphyry, or Roman, in which lies the body of Jovian, who 
ruled after Julian. 


Commentary 


Constantine the Great, 306-337, and his mother Helen. “Ῥωμαῖος was an epithet 
often applied to Egyptian porphyry; see DuCange, Gloss. s.v. Ῥωμαῖον. In the transla- 
tions of these lists of tombs, an attempt has been made to reproduce the laconic style of 
the indications of the kinds of stone of which the sarcophagi were made. In many 
entries the word ‘stone’ is omitted, and the epithets are used as modifiers of larnax. 

Constantius, 337-361. In the corresponding entry, C has the name of Constantine 
the Younger, 337-340, written out in full, while R has the name of Constantine in 
ligature. Since other evidence indicates that Constantius was buried in the Mauso- 
leum, and since it is known that the body of Constantine II, who was killed in battle 
in Italy, was thrown into a river there (Seeck, RE, iv 1028, s.v. ‘Constantinus’, no. 3), it 
seems fairly certain that the entries in C and R are erroneous, the confusion of names 
being of course very easy. 

Theodosios I, 379~395. In the corresponding entry R lists Theodosios I, while 
C lists Theodosios II. Both lists record the tomb of Theodosios II later (C 33, R 31, 
Book of Ceremonies 42). ‘The entry in C at the present point is probably an error on 
the part of a scribe or editor, the confusion of μικρός and μέγας being very easy in such 
cases. See note on 42 below. 

Leo I, 457-474. Note that beginning with this entry the present list differs some- 
what in contents and order from C and R. 

Marcianus, 450-457, and his wife Pulcheria. 

Zeno, 474-491. 

Anastasios, 491-518, and his wife Ariadne. 

Michael ITI, the Drunkard, 842-867. His body, which had been buried at 
Chrysopolis, was brought to Constantinople with great honour by Leo VI (886-912) 
and buried in a sarcophagus at the Holy Apostles; see the account of Symeon Meta- 
phrastes (De Leone Basilit filto, 1, p. 700, 11-14: Bonn ed.). Instead of preparing a 
new sarcophagus for Michael’s body, Leo used an old one; on the identity of this 
sarcophagus, which presents a problem, see below, pp. 48-51. 

Basil I, 867-886, his second wife Eudokia, and his son Alexander, 886 (g12)~913. 

Leo VI, 886-912, and Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, 913-959. This arrange- 
ment was evidently temporary, perhaps pending the preparation of a suitable sarco- 
phagus for Constantine, for Mesarites (xxxix) mentions separate sarcophagi of Leo 
and Constantine; Constantine’s sarcophagus would have been made, and his body 
placed in it, some time after the editing of the present list. Kedrenos (ii 338, 4-5; 
Bonn ed.) records the burial of Constantine in Leo’s sarcophagus. The meaning of 
mvevpovovotos here and below (16) is not clear. The entry in R (8) corresponding 
to the present one has φλεγμενούσιος which might mean ‘flame-coloured’, and 
πνευμονούσιος might be an error for dAeypevovatos. 

Constantine, son of Basil I by his first wife Maria; created Augustus 869, died 870. 

St. Theophano’s body was originally placed temporarily in the Mausoleum pending 
the construction of a church adjacent to the Holy Apostles which Leo planned to 
build in her memory. Leo later changed the name of this new church to All the 
Saints, and Nikephoros Gregoras in his Life of Theophano says that Leo then transferred 
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Theophano’s body to the monastery of St. Constantine, which the empress had 
founded. The body was certainly there later, but it is evident from the present passage 
that the transfer did not take place in Leo’s time as Gregoras says it did. See my 
article “The Church of All the Saints (Church of St. Theophano) near the Church of 
the Holy Apostles at Constantinople’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix—x (1956) 301-5. 

C and R mention only one Anna as occupant of this sarcophagus. Reiske, think- 
ing it unlikely that two sisters would have the same name, conjectures that the second 
occupant was Eudokia, sister of Constantine VII; cf. his commentary, ii 764, and 
DuCange, Familiae Byz. 142. ‘This, however, is not certain, and it would be quite 
possible for two sisters to be given the same name if the elder had died in infancy 
before the younger was born. | 

There is apparently a confusion in this entry in its present form. Basil II 
Bulgaroktonos, 976-1025, the brother of Constantine VIII, 976 (1025)—1028, called 
Porphyrogennetos (cf. C 16, R 16), was, according to Kedrenos (ii 480, 7-8: Bonn ed.), 
buried in the Church of St. John the Evangelist at the Hebdomon. Reiske examines 
the problem in detail, but confesses himself unable to solve it; cf his commentary, 
i 764-766 (Bonn ed.). Bury (Eng. Hist. Rev. xxii (1907) 218) suggests, very plausibly, 
that this Basil is the son of Leo VI by Eudokia, who died in infancy. Thus the Bardas 
‘the son of Basil, his (Constantine VII’s) grandfather’, would be one of the several 
sons of Basil I whose names are not known (DuCange, Familiae Byz. 141). On the 
meaning of πνευμονούσιος, see note on §10 above. 

After this entry the MS. is blank for the space of one line (Reiske, 1 766). After this 
point C and R have several entries, completing the list of the tombs in the Mausoleum 
of Constantine. All of these entries (with the exception of C’s entry for Michael the 
Amorian, which may be an error; cf. the commentary on C 14) record burials which 
took place after the death of Constantine VII, so that this section of C and R must 
represent a redaction made later than the list of the Book of Ceremonies. C and R 
give no hint as to the name which is lost from the present entry. 

Justinian I, 527-565. 

Theodora, died 548. 

Justinian I is not known to have had a wife named Eudokia and there is no evidence 
that Theodora ever bore this name; besides, her tomb has already been listed. C (19) 
and R (19) at this point record the wife of Justin, whose name C gives as Eudokia. 
However, neither Justin I nor Justin II is known to have had a wife of this name. 
The solution of the difficulty is indicated by the succeeding entry in the Book of Cere- 
monies, which ostensibly records Justinian II. This suggests that the present entry 
records Eudokia, wife of Justinian II, whose name is otherwise unknown, and that 
the common confusion of μικρός and μέγας again took place in this instance (although, 
as will be seen below, ‘Justinian’ in the succeeding entry is doubtless an error for 
Justin’). It thus seems certain that Reiske is right in correcting μεγάλου to μικροῦ here, 
and that the corresponding correction of ᾿Ιουστίνου to Jovoriwiavod is to be made in 
C and R. 

The corresponding entries in C (20) and R (20) record Justin II, 565-578. These 
are supported by the succeeding entry in all the versions, which record Sophia, wife 
of Justin II. An entry for Justinian II, 685-695, 705-711, in the present place would 
be favoured by the preceding entry in the Book of Ceremonies (see the commentary above) ; 
but since Mesarites (xl) records the sarcophagus of Justin II in the Mausoleum of 
Justinian, while there appears to be no other testimony that Justinian II was buried 
there, it seems clear that the present entry must refer to Justin II, and that the not 
uncommon scribal confusion of Justinian and Justin has occurred here. Justinian IT, 
who was decapitated by Philippikos, very likely did not receive any kind of honourable 
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burial; see p. 27, It is to be noted that Kedrenos (i 686, 20-22: Bonn ed.) 
records that Justin II and Sophia were buried together. Either they were later placed 
in separate sarcophagi, or Kedrenos’ source hastily concluded that (as was often done) 
husband and wife were buried together. See also note on §8 above. 

Sophia, wife of Justin II; see also notes on §§8, 21, above. 

Heraklios, 610-641. 

Fabia Eudokia, first wife of Heraklios. C and R wrongly call her Flavia. 

Constantine III, also called Constans II, 641-668. According to Kedrenos 
(1 753, 13-15) Constantine II, his wife Anastasia and his son Constantine III were all 
buried in the same sarcophagus; none of the lists of tombs mentions Constantine II 
and Anastasia. It was formerly supposed that Constantine III’s son, Constantine IV, 
668-685, was known as Pogonatos, but it seems practically certain, on the basis of a 
study by E. W. Brooks (‘Who was Constantine Pogonatus?’ BZ xvii (1908) 460-462), 
that the epithet really belonged to Constantine III. The same conclusion was reached 
independently by W. Wroth in his Introduction to the BMC Imp. Byz. Coins (1908), 
i p. xx1x. A confusion which arose in this connexion in C and R is discussed in the 
notes there. 

So far as we know, Constantine III’s wife was named Gregoria; whether Fausta 
was another name of Gregoria, or the name of another person, is not clear (¢f. Brooks, 
461). This entry is apparently connected with a difficulty felt by the editor of R, 
which led him to make changes in that version; see the commentary there. 

Constantine IV, 668-685. 

Anastasios II, Artemios, 713-716. 

The name of Anastasios II’s wife is not known. 

Leo III, the Isaurian, 717-741. 

Constantine V, Kopronymos, also called Kaballinos, 741-775. It is curious that 
the editor of this list records this sarcophagus in the usual way, as though it were still 
on view (ἕτερος λάρναξ), although it had, according to his own account, long since 
been removed and broken up. C (29) and R (28) mention the removal and destruction 
of the sarcophagus with no pretence of including it in the list. Kedrenos (ii 18, 18-20) 
mentions the removal and burning of the body. It will be noted that beginning at 
this point the enumeration of tombs in the Book of Ceremonies is much fuller than that 
in C and R. 

Eirene was the first wife of Constantine V. 

This could have been either Eudokia or Maria, the second and third wives of 
Constantine V; cf. DuCange, Familiae Byz. 125. 

Stataraia, used to describe this sarcophagus in which Kosmo and Eirene, sisters of 
Constantine V, were buried, seems from the context to mean a sarcophagus designed 
for several persons. The full significance of the word, however, is not clear; cf. Reiske’s 
commentary, 11 769. 

Leo IV, 775-780, son of Constantine V and Eirene. 

Eirene, wife of Leo ITV. After Leo’s death, she reigned jointly with their son 
Constantine VI, 780-797, and then alone, 797-802. 

Michael IT, the Amorian, also called Travlos, 820-829. C (31) states that Michael 
and his wife lay in the same sarcophagus, while the Book of Ceremonies here and in the 
succeeding entry assigns them to separate sarcophagi. The rearrangement of bodies 
seems to have taken place not infrequently, and since C and R appear to represent 
a later redaction than the list in the Book of Ceremonies, it seems plausible to suppose 
that at the time when the list in the last was compiled, Michael and Thekla occupied 
separate sarcophagi, but were (at some time before C and R were compiled) placed 
in one sarcophagus in order to make room in the mausoleum. The sarcophagus of 
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Michael is also placed in the Mausoleum of Constantine by C (14), but this appears 
to be an error; see the note ad loc. 

Thekla, wife of Michael IT; see preceding note. 

Theophilos, 829-842. 

On Constantine, son of Theophilos, see Wroth, BMC Imp. Byz. Coins, 1 pp. xlu—xli; 
Vogt’s commentary on the Book of Ceremonies, Commentaire, ii 2, n. 2; J. B. Bury, Hist. 
of the Eastern Rom. Emp. (London, 1912) 465-8; A. R. Bellinger, “The Emperor Theo- 
philus and the Lagbe Hoard’, Berytus viii 2 (1944) 102-6. 

On Maria, daughter of Theophilos, see the studies cited in the preceding note. 

Arkadios, 395-408, his wife Eudoxia, and their son Theodosios II, 408-50. On 
the location and history of this stoa, see below, pp. 45-8. The sarcophagus of Theo- 
dosios II is placed by C (3) in the Mausoleum of Constantine. This appears to be 
an error, caused by the easy confusion of μικρός and μέγας. 

Julian the Apostate, 361-363. Reiske’s correction of the heading of this entry 
from ‘south’ to ‘north’ is certainly correct. On the location and history of this séoa, 
see below, p. 45. 

Jovian, 363-364. In the absence of any statement to the contrary, it seems implied 
that this sarcophagus stood in the stoa mentioned in the preceding entry. 


ANoNnyMous List, C 
Ta ἐν τῷ ἡρῴῳ τοῦ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου βασιλέως μνήματα. 


Ἔ ~ ε ᾽ὔ -.ε , \ LA Ki , > ὔ \ > λὰ a e 
ν τῷ Npww τοῦ αγίου καὶ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου ἐν πρώτοις κατὰ ἀνατολὰς κεῖται ἢ 
λ , a ¢ 4 ΚΙ. , ~ > > 4 3 A ‘\ ~ ς / € / \ 
apvaf τοῦ ἁγίου Κωνσταντίνου πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται αὐτὸς μετὰ τῆς ἁγίας ᾿λένης Kat 
μητρὸς αὐτοῦ. 

“Ετέρα λάρναξ πορφυρᾶ, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ. 

“Ετέρα λάρναξ πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Θεοδόσιος ὁ μικρός. 

am 4 A 4 4 Θ λ Va 3 es 3 / Ζ 4 

τέρα λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Ζήνων. 

“Ἑτέρα λάρναξ ᾿Ανακητιανός, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται ᾿Αναστάσιος καὶ ᾿Αριάδνη. 

“Ετέρα λάρναξ Θετταλή, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Βασίλειος ὁ Μακεδών, Εὐδοκία καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος. 

“Ἑτέρα λάρναξ Σαγαρηνή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Λέων ὁ φιλόσοφος καὶ Κωνσταντῖνος 6 υἱὸς αὐτοῦ. 

e 4 a a 

Evrépa λάρναξ λευκή, ἡ λεγομένη βασιλική, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς Βασιλείου. 

€ - ~ “~~ 

Erépa λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται τὸ λείψανον τῆς ἁγίας Θεοφανοῦς Kai 
Εὐδοκία ἡ θυγάτηρ αὐτῆς. 

e / a “-Ἠ 

Ετέρα λάρναξ Βιθηνή, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Ζωὴ ἡ δευτέρα γυνὴ Λέοντος τοῦ φιλοσόφου. 

€ “. ~ 

Erépa λάρναξ mpdowos Θετταλή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Εὐδοκία ἡ τρίτη γυνὴ Λέοντος τοῦ 
φιλοσόφου. 

€ 4 4 eS lon 

Erépa λάρναξ ΠΙροικοννησία, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται "Αννα ἡ θυγάτηρ Λέοντος καὶ Ζωῆς. 

ἝἙ , r , >. f> + , ς a 

τέρα λάρναξ, ev ἧ ἀπόκειται Νικηφόρος 6 Φωκᾶς. 

‘Erépa λάρναξ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Μιχαὴλ ὁ ᾿Αμορραῖος. 

e / 4 “-- 

Erépa λάρναξ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται “Ῥωμανὸς 6 υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Πορφυρογεννήτου, 6 
λεγόμενος τὸ καλὸν παιδίον. 

Ν “- “- “- - A 

ἔσωθεν τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ ἑτέρα λάρναξ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ Πορφυρογέννητος ὁ 
> \ “- ~ “- 
ἀδελφὸς τοῦ Βουλγαροκτόνου, οἱ υἱοὶ ἹΡωμανοῦ τοῦ λεγομένου καλὸν παιδίον - ὧν μήτηρ 

“-ο e ~ ~ “- 

Θεοφανοῦς ἡ κειμένη εἰς τὸ δεξιὸν μέρος τοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου. 


Τ' aA δὲ 3 - e , aA LA ae A 
QUTQ O€ εν TW Ὥρῳῳ Του μέγα ου Ουστινιανούυ. 


ς ~ lox 4 3 lon 
Ηρῷον τοῦ μεγάλου ᾿Ιουστινιανοῦ. Λάρναξ κατὰ ἀνατολὰς ἀπὸ λίθου ξένου καὶ ἀλλοκότου, 
4 ‘ ” “- “- 
μέσην χροιᾶν ἐχοντος τοῦ τε βιθηνοῦ καὶ Χαλκηδονίτου, ἐν ᾧ ἀπόκειται ᾿]ουστινιανός. 
e 4 4 9 A 4 
Erépa λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “]εραπολίτου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Θεοδώρα ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
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aA e 4 4 ’ e 
“Ἑτέρα λάρναξ πρὸς δυσμὰς εἰς TO δεξιὸν μέρος TO χρῶμα ῥοδοποικίλος Δοκημινή, ἐν ἡ 
ἀπόκειται Εὐδοκία ἡ γυνὴ ᾿Ιουστινιανοῦ. 
e 4 4 \ / > e > ’ 9 A e 4 
Ετέρα λάρναξ λευκὴ ]]ροικοννησία, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται ᾿Ϊουστῖνος ὁ μικρός. 
ς / / ! > -~o> 2 / ς ιν. 2 / 
Erépa λάρναξ Π]ροικοννησία, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Lodia ἡ γυνὴ ᾿Ϊ]ουστίνου. 
e 4 ,ὔ 3 \ 4 A a 3 4 3 e 3 / e 4 e 4 
Ετέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου λευκοῦ Δοκημινιανοῦ ὀνυχίτου, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται ᾿ Ηράκλειος ὁ μέγας. 
e 4 4 4 Va 3 e > 4 / € \ 3 lon 
Erépa λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται DAaBia ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
ς / Ἃ 7 > feo + ᾿" ε / 
Ετέρα λάρναξ Π]ροικοννησία, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ Π]}ωγωνάτος. 
e 4 U U a 3 e > / 4 
Ετέρα λάρναξ mpaowos Θετταλή, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Φαύστα. 
Ἕ: 4 λ 4 a 4 3 a 3 ’ὔὕ 4 e eA Κ. ,ὔ ¢ oA 
τέρα λάρναξ Σαγγαρινή, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Κωνστάντιος ὁ υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου υἱοῦ 
“Ηρακλείου. 
“Ἑτέρα λάρναξ ἑκατοντάλιθος ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Κώνστας ὁ υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου, υἱοῦ 
“Ηρακλείου. 
ς , , ς , > wf > +2 ς \ 9 a 
Erépa λάρναξ “]εραπολίτης ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
e 4 Ul 3 \ ,ὔ / 3 e 3 4 € \ “- 4 3 4 
Ετέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Π]ροικοννήσου, ἐν ἦ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ Κοπρωνύμου * ἱστέον 
ὅτι ἡ λάρναξ τοῦ Κοπρωνύμου ἐξεβλήθη καὶ ἐκαύθη. ὁ δὲ λίθος τοῦ τάφου ἐπρήσθη, καὶ 
ἐχρημάτισε εἰς συστήματα τοῦ [Π]αλατίου, καὶ ἀβάκια τὰ ὄντα ἐν τῷ Φόρῳ. 
ς ῇ ὔ > A , , > Bf > + / ς 5 a 
Erépa λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου ΠΙροικοννησίου, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται “έων 6 ᾿ΪΙσαῦρος. 
ι ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Erépa λάρναξ Π]ροικοννήσιος Μιχαὴλ τοῦ Τραυλοῦ καὶ Θέκλας τῆς γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ. 
ς / / , >. κυ» + , 
Erépa λάρναξ πράσινος ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Θεόφιλος. 
\ e / A “--ο “-- « 
Στοὰ ἑτέρα πρὸς μεσημβρίαν τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ, ἥτις κατελύθη Kal ἐστὶν ἀσκεπής, ἐν ἡ 
> 4 U ,ὔ ae aA νὰ \ ,ὔ 3 / \ \ \ 
ἀπόκειται λαρνάκια τρία πορφυρᾶ “Ρωμαῖα : τὸ ἕν πρὸς μεσημβρίαν ᾿Αρκαδίου - τὸ δὲ πρὸς 
» Θ ὃ U ~ Cc a 9 A \ \ \ 3 A 3 , 
ἄρκτον Θεοδοσίου τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ - τὸ δὲ πρὸς ἀνατολὴν Βυδοξίας. | 
Dx \ e 4 ~ 3 ~ “-« 3 » 3 - A 4 > \ λί Ῥ ,ὔ 3 a δὲ 
TOG ἑτέρα τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ πρὸς ἄρκτον, ἐν ἡ κεῖται λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “Ῥωμαίου, ἐν 7 δὲ 
\ 59 4 \ 4 ~ “-- “A 
Kat ἀπετέθη TO παμμίαρον σῶμα ᾿ΪΙουλιανοῦ τοῦ Παραβάτου. 
ε , , Ξ 
Erépa λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “Ῥωμαίου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται ᾿ΪΙοβιανός. 
Ἴ. έ Ψ 3 low lon a ¢ ,ὔ Μά 3 lon fy λ 4 3 “« 4 θ ~ 3 λ ,ὔ 
στέον OTL ἐν τῇ μονῇ τοῦ ἁγίου Μάμαντος ἐν τῇ Ξυλοκέρκῳ ἐν τῇ νάρθηκι τῆς ἐκκλησίας 
3 3 “- 4 σ Ul 3 \ ,ὔ e / 3 a > 4 td ς 
ἐξ ἀριστεροῦ μέρους ἵσταται λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου ἑκατονταλίθου ἐν ἦ ἀπόκειται Kwvoravtia ἡ 
“ 4 \ ~ “A ~ ~ on κ᾿ ~ 
τοῦ Μαυρικίου γυνὴ peta τῶν τέκνων αὐτῶν. ἐν δὲ τῇ καταφυγῇ τῆς αὐτῆς μονῆς πρὸς 
3 \ 3 > aA es ~ 
ἀνατολὰς ἐξ ἀριστεροῦ ἐν ἧ ἵσταται λάρναξ καὶ ἀπετέθη τὸ σῶμα Μαυρικίου σφαγέντος 
ὑπὸ Φωκά. 
Ἵ 4 4 3 onl ~ “a ςε 4 Τ' 4 onl 3 4 \ ,ὔ > ~ 
OTEOV OTL EV TH μονῇ τῆς ἁγίας Τριάδος τῆς ἐπονομαζομένης τὰ LA Tavpaxktov, ev τῷ 
“A 4 lon 3 4 “A A “A ᾿ 
δεξιῷ μέρει τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐν τῷ εὐκτηρίῳ τοῖ ἁγίου ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ Προδρόμου ἵσταται λάρναξ 
/ \ “- ~ “A 
Σταυρακίου καὶ Θεοφανοῦς τῆς γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ. 
4 4 @ 3 ~ 4 “A ~ ΙΓ ,ὔ 3 \ \ > \ \ 4 ~ 
OTEOV OTL EV TH γυναικείῳ μονῇ τῶν LacTpiwy εἰς TO πρὸς ἀνατολὰς δεξιὸν μέρος τῆς 
> λ 4 3 ,ὔ A ~ onl ςε ,ὔ Θ ὃ ’ὔ fou \ Θ ,ὔ es 4 ἐ 
ἐκκλησίας ἐτάφη τὸ σῶμα τῆς ἁγίας Θεοδώρας τῆς γυναικὸς Θεοφίλου τοῦ βασιλέως, ἡ 
3 4 \ e A ~ 
ὀρθοδοξοτάτη, καὶ at τρεῖς αὐτῆς θυγατέρες Θέκλα, *Avacracia καὶ Πουλχερία. 


Apparatus ΟΥτέϊοιις 


τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ. . .: DuCange omitted καὶ. 34 καὶ omitted by DuCange. 

“]Ἰεραπολίτου cod.: DuCange erroneously read 36 Kwvotartia cod, of R 34; Kwvotartiva 

τετραπολίτου. DuCange. ἀπετέθη τὸ σῶμα cod.: ἀπετέθητο 

᾿]Ιουστινιανοῦ: ᾿Ιουστίνου cod. τὸ σῶμα DuCange. 

Σαγγαρινή cod.: Σαγγαρική DuCange. 47 καὶ Θεοφανοῦς cod.: καὶ τῆς Θεοφανοῦς DuCange. 

ἀπὸ cod.: ἐκ DuCange. 38 τῆς γυναικός : τῆς omitted by DuCange. 
Commentary 


For the identification and dates of the persons mentioned in both anonymous 
lists (C and R), see the commentary on the list in the Book of Ceremonies. In the 
transcriptions of these lists, grammatical and orthographical errors are reproduced 
as exactly as possible since they may be of significance for the filiation of the lists. 
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See note on the Book of Ceremonies 2. 

This entry probably refers to Theodosios I instead of to Theodosios II; see notes. 
on the Book of Ceremonies 3, 42. 

In this and the succeeding entries, the contents and order of C differ from those of 
R and the Book of Ceremonies. 

᾿Ανακητιανός 15 an error for ‘Aquitanian’ (’Axveravds); see the Book of Ceremonies 7, 
R 6. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies to. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 12. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 15. 

Nikephoros II Phokas, 963-969. Beginning with this entry, the sarcophagi 
recorded are all of persons who died after Constantine VII, with the exception of 
Michael IT, whose appearance here may be an error (see note on 14). This list thus 
appears to have been compiled after that of the Book of Ceremonies. R 14 preserves a 
trace of the addition of the entries for Nikephoros Phokas, Romanos II, Constan- 
tine VIII and Theophano (see the note there). 

Michael IT, 820-829, entered here as ‘the Amorian’, appears again below, in the 
section on the Mausoleum of Justinian (31), under his other epithet Travlos. In R 
he is omitted in both places. In the Book of Ceremonies he is recorded only as ‘Michael 
Travlos’ (37) in the section on the Mausoleum of Justinian. In Theoph. Cont. ii 28 
(= Kedr. 11 99, 15) it is stated that Michael II was buried in the Mausoleum of 
Justinian. In its second entry, C (31) states that in the Mausoleum of Justinian 
Michael and his wife lay in the same sarcophagus, while the Book of Ceremonies (37-38) 
assigns them to separate sarcophagi (Theoph. Cont. and Kedr. mention only the 
burial of Michael). While it is possible that these conflicting entries in C indicate 
that Michael’s body was moved from one location to the other, the difference in the 
epithets by which Michael is described suggests that the present entry in C is an error 
by a scribe or editor who did not know that Michael the Amorian and Michael Travlos 
were the same person; knowing from the Book of Ceremonies 8 that the body of Michael III 
lay in the Mausoleum of Constantine, the editor of the present list might have supposed 
that this was Michael the Amorian, as distinguished (he thought) from Michael 
Travlos. 

Romanos II, 959-963. 

Constantine VIII, 976 (1025)—1028, and Theophano, in separate sarcophagi. 

Note that larnax here is masculine. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 20. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 21. 

Here and in R 23, Flavia; the Book of Ceremonies 24 has the correct form Fabia. 

Constantine III (also called Constans II), 641-668; see below, note on §26. 

There is no Constantius who was son of Constantine II and grandson of Heraklios. 
This and the succeeding entry, for Constans, son of Constantine II and grandson of 
Heraklios, are a result of the misunderstanding of the identity of Constantine Pogonatos 
which appears both here and in R, while the correct entries are made in the Book of 
Ceremonies 25 and 27 (see note on 25). The Book of Ceremonies lists the sarcophagi of 
(a) Constantine III Pogonatos;*(b) Fausta his wife; (c) Constantine IV. The com- 
pilers of C and R evidently were confused by two problems, first by a doubt whether 
Constantine III or Constantine IV was called Pogonatos, and second by apparent 
ignorance of the fact that Constantine III was also called Constans II. As a result 
C lists (2) Constantine Pogonatos, actually Constantine III but supposed by the 
compiler to be Constantine IV; (4) Fausta; (c) ‘Constantius’, who never existed, but 
apparently was supposed to be Constantine III; and (d) Constans, wrongly supposed to 
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be different from Constantine III. R attempted a different solution, listing (a) Con- 
stantine Pogonatos, whom the compiler might have supposed to be either Constan- 
tine III or Constantine IV; (ὁ) Fausta, and (c) Constans, whom the compiler did not 
know to be Constantine Pogonatos. On the source and processes of the confusion, 
see Brooks’s study cited in the note on the Book of Ceremonies 25 (noting that Brooks 
overlooked C and used only R). In the process of these alterations, the assignments 
of the various persons to the various sarcophagi have been changed, as is indicated by 
the differing descriptions in the lists of the kinds of stone of which the sarcophagi 
were made (see note on R 29). According to Kedrenos (i 753, 13-15; 763, 23 ff.) 
Constantine II, 641, his wife Anastasia, and his son Constantine III, 641-668, were 
all buried in the same sarcophagus. None of the lists mentions Constantine II and 
Anastasia. 

29 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 31. It is not clear whether the wife of Constan- 
tine listed here is Eirene, listed ibid. 32, or the unnamed other wife (either Eudokia or 
Maria) listed zbzd. 33. A similar doubt exists in the case of the entry in R 28. 

ZI See note on §14 above. 

33 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 42. 

24. See note on the Book of Ceremonies 43. 

Anonymous List, R 

p. 203 Β. Περὶ τῶν τάφων τῶν βασιλέων τῶν ὄντων ἐν TH ἁγίων ἀποστόλων. 

Ι ‘Ev τῷ ἡρῴῳ τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου ἐν πρώτοις κατὰ ἀνατολὰς 
κεῖται ἡ λάρναξ τοῦ αὐτοῦ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται αὐτὸς 
μετὰ τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ ᾿λένης. 

2 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ μεγάλου 
Κωνσταντίνου. 

3 “Ετέρα λάρναξ πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Θεοδόσιος ὁ μέγας. 

p.204B. 4 “Ετέρα λάρναξ πράσινος ἱερακίτις, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Λέων ὁ μέγας. 

5 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ πορφυρᾶ, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Μαρκιανὸς καὶ Πουλχερία. 

6 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ Νικητιανή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται ᾿Αναστάσιος 6 Δίκορος μετὰ 
᾿Αριάδνης. 

7 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ mpdowos Θετταλή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Βασίλειος ὁ Μακεδών, 
Εὐδοκία καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος. 

‘Erépa λάρναξ Σαγγαρινὴ φλεγμενούσιος, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Λέων ὁ φιλόσοφος 
καὶ Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ. 

9 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ λευκή, ἡ λεγομένη βασιλική, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος 
ὁ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ. 

10 “Ετέρα λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται τὸ ee τῆς ἁγίας 
Θεοφανοῦς καὶ Εὐδοκίας τῆς θυγατρὸς αὐτῆς. 

II “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ Βιθυνή, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Ζωὴ ἡ δευτέρα γυνὴ “Λέοντος τοῦ 
φιλοσόφου. 

12 “Βτέρα λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν ἦ ἀπόκειται ἡ τρίτη γυνὴ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
Λέοντος. 

13 ‘Erépa λάρναξ Προικοννησία, ἐν ἦ ἀπόκειται ἡ θυγάτηρ Λέοντος "Αννα. 

14 “Ετέρα λάρναξ ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἡρῴῳ τοῦ μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου, 
κεῖται δὲ Νικηφόρος ὁ Φωκᾶς. 

Ρ. 205 Β. 15 “Ἑτέρα λάρναξ, ἐν ἡ ἀπόκειται “Ῥωμανὸς 6 υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Πορφυρο- 


γεννήτου, ὁ λεγόμενος τὸ καλὸν παιδίον. 
16 ᾿ἔσωθεν δὲ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ ἑτέρα λάρναξ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ 
Πορφυρογέννητος καὶ ἀδελφὸς βασιλέως Βασιλείου τοῦ Βουλγαροκτόνου. οὗτοί 


p. 206 B. 


p- 207 B. 


p. 208 B. 


33 
34 


35 


37 
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“-- A - / \ \ > A ~ 
εἰσιν υἱοὶ Ρωμανοῦ τοῦ λεγομένου καλοῦ παιδίου καὶ μητρὸς αὐτῶν Θεοφανοῦς, 
A A aA --Ο ἐν 4 
ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται καὶ αὐτὴ εἰς τὸ δεξιὸν μέρος τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ ἁγίου Κωνσταντίνου. 


“Ηρῶον τοῦ μεγάλου ᾿Ϊ]ουστινιανοῦ. 


’ \ 4 
AdpvaE κατὰ ἀνατολὰς ἀπὸ λίθου ξένου καὶ ἀλλοκότου, μέσην χροιὰν ἔχουσα 
A A ᾿ , / λί 3 O / 2 eB » Tt 
τοῦ τε Βιθυνοῦ καὶ Χαλκηδονίτου παραπλησίως λίθου ᾿Οστρέτου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται 
᾿Ιουστινιανός. 
e Α -ὠ 
“Ετέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου “]εραπολίτου, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται Θεοδώρα ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
e ’ ’ Α \ 93 \ \ 4 A A) e ὃ λ 3 
Ετέρα λάρναξ πρὸς δυσμὰς εἰς τὸ δεξιὸν μέρος, τὴν χροιὰν ῥοδοποικίλος, ἐν 
ἡ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ ᾿ΪΙουστινιανοῦ. 
ς E , , ‘ / 3 e > » i} A € / 
τέρα λάρναξ λευκὴ Π]ροικοννήσιος, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται ᾿]ουστῖνος ὁ μικρός. 
ὝἝ ᾽ὔ ,ὔ Π / 3 ae 3 / Dr ’ e 4 ᾽. “ 
τέρα λάρναξ Π]ροικοννήσιος, ἐν ἦἧ ἀπόκειται Σοφία ἡ γυνὴ ᾿]ουστίνου. 
ἝἙ , , > Ἂν ’ μεν ’ > ’ 9 ᾿ > » 
τέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου λευκοῦ Aoxnpivov ὀνυχίτου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται 
“Ηράκλειος. 
“Ετέρα λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Φλαβία ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
e / 4 / > es 3 / A e 4 
Erépa λάρναξ Π]ροικοννησία, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ Πωγωνάτος. 
[4 ’ 4 4 4, 3 59 4 4 
Ετέρα λάρναξ πράσινος Θετταλή, ἐν 7 ἀπόκειται Davora. 
Ἕ!Ἁ , λ 4 > 4 3 as 9 / Ki 4 ¢€ εν" Κ. / 
τέρα λάρναξ Layyapwy, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Κώνστας ὁ υἱὸς Κωνσταντίνου, 
υἱοῦ ᾿Πρακλείου. 
‘Erépa λάρναξ ἑκατοντάλιθος Σαγγαρινή, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ. 
€ , , € a > @ > » ε \ A , 3 / 
Ετέρα λάρναξ “]εραπολῖτις, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ Κοπρωνύμου. ᾿Ϊστέον 
’ ~ > ~ 
ὅτι ἡ λάρναξ τοῦ Κοπρωνύμου ἐξεβλήθη ἀπὸ τοῦ ἡρῴου παρὰ Μιχαὴλ καὶ Θεοδώρας, 
\ \ \ \ aA ~ A 
Kal TO μὲν μιαρὸν αὐτοῦ σῶμα κατεκαύθη, ὁ δὲ λίθος τοῦ τάφου ἐπρίσθη, καὶ 
, > A 
ἐχρημάτισεν εἰς συστήματα τοῦ παλατίου. 
Ἕ / A / > \ 6 3 e 3 ’ e “A 
τέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται 6 Icadpos. 
ς / 4 / 9 ὄ 3 
Ετέρα λάρναξ πράσινος, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται ὁ Θεόφιλος. 
\ e / Ὁ 3 \ \ “- 3 
Στοὰ ἑτέρα, ἥτις ἐστὶ τὰ νῦν ἀσκέπαστος, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται λαρνάκια τρία 
ae “a \ \ , > ’ 
πορφυρᾶ “Ρωμαῖα, τὸ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν ᾿Αρκαδίου, τὸ δὲ πρὸς ἄρκτον Θεοδοσίου 
τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ, τὸ δὲ πρὸς ἀνατολὴν Εὐδοξίας. 
A e , “~ 9 -- “A A ov e “-ὠ 
Στοὰ ἑτέρα τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ πρὸς ἄρκτον, ἐν ἧ κεῖται λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου τιμίου 
e , 3 59 / A ’ “- A “- 
Ῥωμαίου, ἐν ἣ ἀπετέθη τὸ παμμίαρον σῶμα ᾿]ουλιανοῦ τοῦ παραβάτου. 
ς / / > A , ’ e 
Ετέρα λάρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου Ῥωμαίου, ἐν 4 ἀπόκειται ᾿Ϊοβιανός. 
9 ’ Ὁ 9 “A “-- ~ e€ ’ “A “- 
Ἰστέον ὅτι ἐν τῇ μονῇ τοῦ ἁγίου Μάμαντος, πλησίον τοῦ τείχους τῆς πόρτης 
A - ’ὔ 9 A / “A 4 “- 
τῆς Ξυλοκέρκου, ἐν τῷ νάρθηκι τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐξ ἀριστεροῦ μέρους ἵσταται 
λ ’ὔ 3 \ λίθ ς λίθ 9 e > ’ ’ e ~ ’ 
ἄρναξ ἀπὸ λίθου ἑκατονταλίθου, ἐν ἧ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντία ἡ τοῦ Μαυρικίου 
Ἁ \ ~ 4 9 ~ > ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
γυνὴ μετὰ τῶν τέκνων αὐτοῦ. ἐν δὲ TH καταφυγῇ τῆς αὐτῆς μονῆς πρὸς 
> \ > 9 ~ Ὁ 4 e ~ 
ἀνατολὰς ἐξ ἀριστερῶν ἵσταται λάρναξ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται τὸ σῶμα Μαυρικίου 
σφαγέντος ἀπὸ Φωκᾶ. 
st ,ὔ Lid > ~ “- ~ ¢€ ’ (ὃ ~ > 4 Ἁ , 
_ στέον ὅτι ἐν τῇ μονῇ τῆς ἁγίας τριάδος τῆς ἐπονομαζομένης τὰ Σταυρακίου, 
~ ~ “-- 3 ’ 3 ~ > ’ “-- ~ 
ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ μέρει τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἐν TH εὐκτηρίῳ τοῦ ἁγίου ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
ὃ ’ ΄ λ ’ De ’ ᾽ A ~ ~ Y 
προδρόμου ἵσταται λάρναξ Σταυρακίου βασιλέως καὶ Θεοφανοῦς τῆς γυναικὸς 
αὐτοῦ. 
9 ’ Ὁ 9 ~ ~ ~ ’ ~ ~ 
loréov ὅτι ἐν TH μονῇ τῶν Λιβαδίων τῆς κυρᾶς Εὐφροσύνης ἵσταται λάρναξ 
> A ’ ~ > a > 4 ral 
ἀπὸ λίθου Βιθυνοῦ, ἐν ἣ ἀπόκειται Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ vids Εἰρήνης ὁ τυφλωθεὶς 
> 9. A \ , e 4 3 “- Ξε “A ~ 
map αὐτῆς, καὶ Μαρία ἡ πρώτη αὐτοῦ γυνή, ἡ γεγονυῖα ἐγγονὴ τοῦ ἁγίου 
Φ A , “- λ , A e ὃ A 3 - 4 > / \ > 4 
ἱλαρέτου τοῦ ἐλεήμονος, Kat at δύο αὐτῶν θυγατέρες, Εἰρήνη καὶ Εὐφροσύνη, 
e Ἁ Ἁ ’ “- ~ \ ~ 
ἢ γυνὴ Μιχαὴλ βασιλέως τοῦ τραυλοῦ, καὶ "Αννα ἡ θυγάτηρ Θεοφίλου τοῦ βασιλέως. 
> , Φ 9 “-- Ul ~ “-- [ 3 A 
loréov ὅτι ἐν τῇ γυναικείῳ μονῇ τῶν Γαστρίων, εἰς τὸ πρὸς ἀνατολὰς 
A , ~ > ’ 3 / ~ “-- ~ 
δεξιὸν μέρος τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἐτάφη τὸ σῶμα THs ἁγίας Θεοδώρας τῆς γυναικὸ 
’ 4 \ e 9 ρ 7 γ 2 
“- “A ~ / 
Θεοφίλου τοῦ βασιλέως, καὶ ai τρεῖς αὐτῆς θυγατέρες Θέκλα ᾿Αναστασία καὶ 


ITovAyepia. 
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Apparatus Criticus 
Title: ἐν τῷ ἁγίων cod. : Band. prints ἐν τῷ ναῷ ἁγίων. 29 ἀπὸ οοά.: Band. prints ἐκ. 
Ι ἐν πρώτοις cod.: Band. prints ἔμπροσθεν. 44 ᾿]Ιοβιανός Band.: ᾿Τουλιανός cod. 


17 παραπλησίως cod.: Band. prints παρὰ. 46 ᾿Ιστέον ὅτι: εἰ δὲ cod., cf. Bury, Eng. Hist. Rev. 
19 ᾿Ϊουστινιανοῦ: ᾿Ιουστίνου cod., Band. ΧΧΗ (1907) 224. 


Commentary 


See note on the Book of Ceremonies 2. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 3. 

Νικητιανή is an error for ‘Aquitanian’ (᾿Α κυιτανός) ; see the Book of Ceremonies 7, C 5. 

See note on the Book of Ceremonies 10. φλεγμενούσιος might mean ‘flame-coloured’; 
in the corresponding entry, zbzd. 10, the epithet 1s πνευμονούσιος, the meaning of which 
is not clear, although it might be an error for φλεγμενούσιος. ΕΝ 
9 In their corresponding entries C (8) and the Book of Ceremonies (11) record ‘Con- 
stantine the son of Basil’, i.e. Basil I’s son by his first wife Maria, created Augustus 869, 
died 879. Banduri, in his commentary (11 809), overlooking the reading of C, and not 
knowing the Book of Ceremonies, mistakenly took R’s entry to be a repeated entry for 
Constantine VII. 


COMO N 


10 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 12. 
13 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 15. 
14 The reference to the Mausoleum of Constantine, bracketed by Banduri and dropped 


from the Bonn and Migne reprints, is not to be deleted. It indicates the fashion in 
which this and the succeeding entries were added to an original text which did not 
contain entries for persons who died after the time of Constantine VII; the editor 
wished to make it clear (at least to himself) that these were sarcophagi which stood 
in the Mausoleum of Constantine. See note on C 13. 

15 Romanos IT, 959-963. 


16 Constantine VIII, 976 (1025)—1028, and Theophano, in separate sarcophagi. 

19 See notes on the Book of Ceremonies 20-1. 

23 Here and in C 23, Flavia; the Book of Ceremonies 24 has the correct form Fabia. 

24. On this and the succeeding entries, see notes on the Book of Ceremonies 25-6, C 26. 
28 It is not clear whether the wife of Constantine listed here is Eirene, listed in the 


Book of Ceremonies 32, or the unnamed wife (either Eudokia or Maria) listed ibid. 33. A 
similar doubt exists in the case of the entry in C 20. 

29 The absence of the name of the stone of the sarcophagus is connected with the 
readjustments occasioned by the misunderstanding of the identity of Constantine 
Pogonatos, discussed in the note on C 26. The results of the editorial reassignment 
of sarcophagi may be seen by comparison of the various stones enumerated in the 
Book of Ceremonies 25-30, C 24-30, and R 24-9. Because of the erroneous introduction 
of extra persons in C and R, without the corresponding introduction of extra sarco- 
phagi, Leo’s sarcophagi remained without a descriptive epithet, and the editor evidently 
did not think fit to supply one. 

31 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 42. 

32 See note on the Book of Ceremonies 43. 


THe MAUSOLEUM OF CONSTANTINE 


Mesarites (ΧΧΧΙΧ) gives a systematic description of the principal tombs in this mauso- 
leum, though he does not enumerate all of the sarcophagi which are known to have been 
in the mausoleum. He first mentions the sarcophagus of Constantine the Great, at the 
east of the building, presumably facing the visitor as he entered the building from the 
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west; Justinian’s tomb likewise lay at the east of his mausoleum (see below). Then Mesarites 
mentions the tombs of Constantius ‘at the south’ and of Theodosios I ‘at the north, opposite 
this’. These two tombs apparently faced each other at the ends of the north-south axis 
of the building. Then he goes on to speak of the tomb of Pulcheria, which he says is 
‘toward the east and closest to’ that of Theodosios. After this he names a series of sarco- 
phagi. He does not give their locations, but the way in which Pulcheria’s is noted, and 
the number of tombs mentioned after it, indicates that starting with the tomb of Pulcheria, 
Mesarites conducts the visitor clockwise around the building, passing over the three tombs 
(of Constantine, Constantius and Theodosios) originally described; for the final number of 
tombs which he mentions is twelve, the last being in the ‘inner’ or central part of the build- 
ing, and this would indicate a symmetrical arrangement of eleven tombs around the wall, 
the twelfth space being occupied by the door. The final tomb in the central part of the 
building, that of Constantine VIII, is presumably mentioned because this emperor had 
restored the building (Mesarites xxxix 12) and perhaps also because a twelfth tomb would 
fulfil the symbolism of the number of the apostles.1° 

There are eight other tombs which Mesarites does not speak of, whose existence is 
attested by the lists printed above. These are the sarcophagi of: 


Leo I and Verina (in the same sarcophagus). 

Michael III. 

Constantine, son of Basil 1. 

Zoe, second wife of Leo VI. 

Anna (and Eudokia?), daughters of Leo VI and Zoe. 

Romanos II. 

Theophano, wife of Romanos II. 

Basil, son of Leo VI by Eudokia (?), and Bardas, son of Basil I (?), in the same 
sarcophagus. 


There are other sarcophagi whose assignment to the Mausoleum of Constantine seems 
to be erroneous. These are the sarcophagi of Constantine, son of Constantine the Great, 
337-340; Theodosios II, and Michael II. The entries for Constantine II seem to represent 
confusion with Constantius, and it seems more likely that the sarcophagus of Theodosios II 
and Michael IT stood elsewhere (see further below). 

In addition, the Book of Ceremonies (17) lists a sarcophagus the name of whose occupant 
was lost, or at least uncertain, since no name is given in the catalogue. 

Thus we know of twenty-one sarcophagi which stood in the mausoleum. There are a 
few cases in which we get different information from different sources, for various reasons. 
Mesarites presumably limited his list to twelve because he did not wish to overload his 
description with names, and perhaps also because of the symbolism of the number. He 
mentions only Pulcheria, though other sources say that Marcianus and Pulcheria were 
buried together; and he mentions only Basil I, though other sources record that Eudokia 
and Alexander were buried in the same sarcophagus. Certainly Mesarites seems to have 
been anxious to avoid giving a list of names in his description of the Mausoleum of Justinian, 
where he mentions only six tombs, and then remarks that there is no point in naming the 
others (xl 10). 

Mesarites speaks of separate sarcophagi of Leo VI and Constantine VII, while the list in 
the Book of Ceremonies and the anonymous lists state that they were buried together; evidently 
Constantine VII was placed temporarily in his father’s sarcophagus, pending the prepara- 
tion of a sarcophagus for himself, and was transferred later to this new sarcophagus. This 
practice may have been followed in other cases as well. 


10 This number twelve includes separate sar- originally been buried together, and includes the sar- 
cophagi for Leo VI and Constantine VII, who had cophagus of St. Theophano, which was later removed. 
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Our lists indicate that no burials were made in this mausoleum between the time of 
Anastasios 1, 491-518, and Basil I, 867-886; the body of Michael III, 842-867, was brought 
to the mausoleum during the reign of Leo VI, 886-912." Between Anastasios I and 
Basil I, the lists show, the emperors and their families were buried in the Mausoleum of 
Justinian. 


THE MAvusoLeuM OF JUSTINIAN 


We have less information about the tombs in this mausoleum than we have about the 
tombs in the Mausoleum of Constantine. Mesarites (xl), evidently feeling that his enumer- 
ation of the tombs in the Mausoleum of Constantine was sufficient for literary purposes, 
names only six of the sarcophagi in the Mausoleum of Justinian: Justinian’s in the place 
of honour at the east, with that of Justin II toward the north on Justinian’s right (the 
spectator’s left), and that of Justin II’s wife Sophia on the south, facing her husband’s 
sarcophagus. ‘Three other tombs—those of Heraklios, Theophilos, and Theodora—are 
mentioned but not located. 

The list in the Book of Ceremonies and the anonymous lists likewise place Justinian’s sarco- 
phagus at the east of the building, but do not give the locations of the other tombs which 
Mesarites mentions. The Book of Ceremonies (18) states that the sarcophagus stood on the 
east, at the apse of the mausoleum. 

The only other sarcophagus in this mausoleum whose location is specified is that of 
Eudokia, wife of Justinian IT, which is said in the Book of Ceremonies and in the anonymous 
lists to have been placed ‘toward the west, on the right-hand part’, i.e. in the western arm 
of the building, on the southern side. 

In addition to the seven sarcophagi listed above (those of Justinian, Theodora, Justin IT, 
Sophia, Heraklios, Theophilos, Eudokia), sarcophagi of the following persons are known 
from other sources to have stood in this mausoleum. Unless otherwise stated, these sarco- 
phagi are recorded in one or more of the three lists printed above. 

Tiberius IT, with Anastasia (in the same sarcophagus): Chronicon Paschale i 690, 14-16 
(Bonn ed.). 

Paul, father of Maurice Tiberius: Theophanes, AM 6085, 271, 28-32 (ed. De Boor). 

Fabia, wife of Heraklios. 

Constantine IT, his wife Anastasia, and his son Constantine III (in the same sarcophagus). 

Fausta. 

Constantine IV. 

Anastasios IIT Artemios. 

His wife, not named. 

Leo ITI. 

Constantine V (this sarcophagus was removed and broken up by Michael III and 
Theodora). 

Eirene, his wife. 

Another wife of Constantine V, not named (either Eudokia or Maria). 

Kosmo and Eirene, sisters of Constantine V (in the same sarcophagus). 

Leo IV. 

Eirene. 

Michael II and his wife (not named). They were at one time buried in separate 
sarcophagi, but later placed'in one. Michael’s tomb is placed by one list (probably 
erroneously) in the Mausoleum of Constantine. | 

Constantine, son of Theophilos. 

Maria, daughter of Theophilos. 


4. Cf. H. Koethe, ‘Das Konstantinsmausoleum und verwandte Denkmiler’, 741 xlviii (1933) 188. 
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STOAI TO THE NORTH AND SOUTH OF THE CHURCH 


Julian the Apostate and Jovian are said to have been buried, in the tenth century, 
in separate sarcophagi in a stoa or heroon to the north of the Church of the Apostles, while 
Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II are said to have been buried, in separate sarcophagi, 
in a stoa to the south of the church. 

There is a problem as to the location of the stoai mentioned. The list in the Book of 
Ceremonies introduces the notice of the sarcophagi of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II 
(42) with the heading στοὰ ἡ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ, while the succeeding entries 
(42-3) for the sarcophagi of Julian and Jovian are placed under the heading στοὰ ἡ πρὸς 
ἄρκτον τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ. List C (33) more elaborately introduces the first notice (Arkadios, 
etc.) with the phrase ‘another stoa to the south of the same church, which was demolished 
and is roofless’, while the succeeding entries are introduced with the words στοὰ ἑτέρα τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ ναοῦ πρὸς ἄρκτον (note the different position of the words τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ). List R (31) 
has still another introductory phrase, ‘another stoa, which is now uncovered’ (note the absence 
of τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ) while the succeeding entry is introduced with the phrase used in C. 

Still different indications of the locations are given by other sources. Kedrenos (1 586, 
10-11) relates that the bodies of Arkadios and Eudoxia were buried ‘in the Church of the 
Apostles, in the southern stoa’. The Synopsis chronike (57, 6-8, in Sathas, Bibl. gr. med. aev. vii) 
records that Julian’s body was buried ‘in the Church of the Apostles in the northern part 
in a separate heroon’, and that Jovian and his wife Charito were buried ‘in the stoa of the 
Holy Apostles’. 

It is not difficult to see that these sometimes apparently contradictory statements refer, 
actually, to ‘stoas’ detached from the church, and to the north and south of it. In the 
headings in the list of tombs in the Book of Ceremonies (the most carefully edited of the three 
lists of tombs) the words τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ must refer to the Church of the Apostles itself, rather 
than to the Mausoleum of Justinian, which has just been described; for while the mausoleum 
could have been called a naos,}2 the main title of this list states that it enumerates the tombs 
of the emperors ἐν τῷ ναῷ τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, while the sub-headings contain the term 
heroon, not naos, to denote the two mausoleums. ‘The headings and sub-headings in C and 
R have evidently been shortened and recast in such a way that the significance of the 
words τοῦ αὐτοῦ ναοῦ has been altered. The phraseology of Kedrenos and of the Synopsis 
chronike recalls the statement of Leo Grammatikos (p. 130, 19-20: Bonn ed.) that Justinian 
was buried ‘in the Holy Apostles, toward the north’, which means, of course, ‘in the precinct 
of the Holy Apostles, in a heroon at the north of the church’. Kedrenos and the compiler 
of the Synopsis, equally mechanical workers, were not interested in giving the exact place 
of burial of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Julian; and finding in their sources statements that 
these persons were buried ‘in a stoa at the Holy Apostles’, they made an unwarranted 
inference and wrote ‘in a stoa of the Holy Apostles’. 

That the sarcophagi of Julian and Jovian, and of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II 
lay in two independent buildings, presumably mausoleums, is suggested also by the record 
that the sarcophagi of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II stood respectively ‘toward the 
south’, ‘toward the east’ and ‘toward the north’. This suggests that the sarcophagi lay in a 
building of central, cruciform or trefoil plan with an entrance at the west. It should 
be recalled finally that stoa could well be applied to a building which we should call a 
mausoleum, since it was used not only to denote a colonnade or portico, but a building or 
part of a building which was enclosed by pillars or consisted basically of pillars supporting 
a roof.'8 Zonaras (xili 4, 28) indeed calls the Mausoleum of Constantine a stoa. 

12 Mesarites refers to the Mausoleum of Constan- (Berlin, 1932) 223) that the ‘stoas’ in which Arkadios, 
tine as a νεώς, XXxix 1. Eudoxia, Theodosios II, Julian and Jovian were 


18 R. Delbrtick, who did not know all of the evi- buried were the colonnades of the atrium. 
dence cited here, suggested (Antike Porphyrwerke 
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If Julian, Jovian, Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II were buried in two separate 
mausoleums, this manner of burial raises the question of the date and purpose of such 
mausoleums, and their relation to the Mausoleum of Constantine. For the place of burial 
of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II, the only testimony we have, outside the list of 
tombs in the Book of Ceremonies, is (1) the passage in Kedrenos quoted above, which, in 
garbled form, seems to give the same information as the Book of Ceremonies; (2) the statement 
of list C, 3, that Theodosios II lay in the Mausoleum of Constantine, which, being unsup- 
ported by other evidence, may well be an error caused by the common confusion of μικρός 
and μέγας; and (3) the circumstance that Ignatios of Smolensk,!* who visited the church 
between 1389 and 1405, mentioned the sarcophagi of Constantine the Great and Theo- 
dosios II; this need not show that the sarcophagi were placed together, but need mean only 
that these were the only sarcophagi which he chose to mention. Here again the evidence 
of the list in the Book of Ceremonies alone seems reliable. 

In the case of Jovian our other evidence is likewise not extensive. Philostorgios (viii 8, 
108, 9: ed. Bidez) notes merely that Jovian’s body was taken for burial ‘to Constantinople’, 
with no reference to the Holy Apostles. Zonaras (xili 14, 23) writes that Jovian and his wife 
Charito were buried ‘in the Holy Apostles’. The Synopsis chronike, as has been noted, states 
that Jovian and Charito were buried ‘in the stoa of the Holy Apostles’. 3 

Of Julian, however, we know that when his body was brought back from Persia it was 
buried, according to his expressed wish, at Tarsos, where it lay in a tomb outside the city, 
across a road from that of Maximinus Daia.!® 

When the body of Julian was taken to Constantinople, we do not know; the only source 
which mentions the transfer is Zonaras’ statement that ‘later the body was transferred to 
the imperial city’ (xiii 13, 25). Thus the separate stoa in which Julian was buried in the 
tenth century was not constructed immediately after his death, or at least his body was not 
immediately placed in it. The question then arises as to where Jovian, who was eventually 
buried in the same stoa with Julian, was originally buried. The only writer contemporary 
with Jovian’s death who mentions his burial is Ammianus, who tells us (xxvi 1, 3) only that 
Jovian was laid to rest inter Augustorum reliquias, which could mean that he was buried in the 
Mausoleum of Constantine, along with Constantine and Constantius, but need mean only 
that he was buried in the same general area as the Augusti but not necessarily in the same 
mausoleum. Jovian would no doubt have been considered eligible for burial in the imperial 
mausoleum (if it were the intention to bury all the Roman emperors there, and not merely 
the family of Constantine), for he was deified after his death, apparently being the last of 
the Roman emperors to receive this honour. However, Jovian was the first Roman 
emperor, who was not a member of Constantine’s family, who could either have been a 
candidate for burial in the Mausoleum of Constantine, or have been excluded from the 
mausoleum on grounds of non-membership in the founder’s family. Thus if there were 
any question as to the use of the mausoleum, this question would have arisen when 
Jovian died. 

The next Roman emperor to die was Valentinian I (364-375), and we are faced with 
the same question, since the only testimony to his burial is a brief note in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxx 10, 1) that Theodosios I buried Valentinian inter divorum reliquias, and a state- 
ment in the Chronicle of Marcellinus Comes (Migne, PL li 918; Mommsen, Chronica 
minora, 11 61) that Theodosios buried Valentinian apud comitatum regio in sepulchro. These 
notices could mean, as in the case of Jovian, either that Valentinian was buried in the 


14 Ed. S. V. Arsenieff, Pravoslav. Palestin. Sbornik, 16 Eutropius x 18, 2; see E. Stein, Gesch. des spatrém. 
No. 12 (1887) 7-8. Reiches, i (Vienna, 1928) 266. Julian had likewise 
16 Libanius, Orat. xviii 306; Amm. Marc. xxiii 2,5; been deified (Eutrop. x 16, 2). 
xxv 5, 1 (οὗ 10,1). See J. Bidez, La Vie de l’empéreur 
Julien (Paris, 1930) 330. 
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Mausoleum of Constantine, or somewhere in the precinct of the Church of the Apostles but 
not in the mausoleum. They could, however, equally well mean that Valentinian was 
buried in some other imperial burial-place.!” 

The next burial was that of Theodosios I (379-395), who was, according to Theophanes 
(AM 5886, 74, 18-19: ed. De Boor) and Kedrenos (i 574, 1-2: Bonn ed.), buried ‘at the 
Holy Apostles’. In the tenth century, at least, his sarcophagus lay in the Mausoleum of 
Constantine, opposite that of Constantius, and on the (spectator’s) left of that of Con- 
stantine the Great (Mesarites xxxix 3-6), an arrangement which would suggest that he was 
the next emperor after Constantius to be laid in the Mausoleum.!§ 

Thus, while it is possible that Jovian and Valentinian I were originally buried in the 
Mausoleum of Constantine, and while there may be good reason to believe that they were 
so buried, there is no specific evidence that they were originally laid in that mausoleum.!® 
Moreover, there is nothing which shows when (after 382) Julian’s body was brought 
to Constantinople or when the stoa in which Julian and Jovian eventually lay was 
constructed. ‘The reason for the construction of a separate mausoleum to receive the 
bodies of Julian and Jovian is likewise not entirely clear. Julian of course by his 
apostasy had in a sense forfeited the right to be buried with the other members of the family 
of Constantine, though he was duly deified after death; and it is easy to understand how 
there can have been no objection, but rather relief, when he was buried (in accordance 
with his own wishes) at Tarsos instead of at Constantinople. Nevertheless he had been a 
Roman emperor and it was eventually felt to be fitting for his body to be brought to Con- 
stantinople. At the same time, however, the taint of apostasy would have lingered, and 
it is presumably for this reason that he was laid in a separate mausoleum, which may have 
been constructed for the purpose. 

Again, it is not easy to see why Jovian, originally buried somewhere in the precinct 
of the Holy Apostles, should eventually have become the companion of Julian. Jovian 
had no personal connexion with Julian; he had remained a Christian and had been allowed 
to continue in the imperial service only because useful officers were needed. It is possible 
that when Jovian died he was buried in a separate mausoleum constructed for the purpose 
because he was the first emperor to die who was not a member of Constantine’s family 
(except of course for Julian, who was already buried in Tarsos), and there may have been 
an intention at that time to restrict the use of the Mausoleum of Constantine to members 
of his family. Jovian thus would have been buried separately and would have remained 
alone when it was later decided to continue to use the Mausoleum of Constantine. Then 


17 This suggestion is made by A. A. Vasiliev, 
‘Imperial Porphyry Sarcophagi in Constantinople’, 
Dumbarton Oak Papers iv (1938) 11. A. M. Schneider, 
‘Das Regium sepulchrum apud comitatum zu 
Konstantinopel’, Nachrichten d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl]. 1950, 15, believes that Mar- 
cellinus Comes uses comitatus to mean the imperial 
palace itself (a usage attested elsewhere), and 
adduces archaeological evidence for such a burial- 
place near the palace. This view encounters certain 
difficulties. Comitatus was originally, and perhaps 
more frequently, used to mean ‘the imperial court’ 
or ‘the imperial suite’, so that Marcellinus might have 
meant to say that Valentinian was buried among his 
‘imperial companions’, that is, at the Church of the 
Apostles. In fact, one might wonder why Valen- 
tinian should not have been buried there. There 
appears to be no other literary evidence for an im- 
perial mausoleum connected with the palace, either 
in Valentinian’s day or later. For these reasons it is 


difficult to accept Schneider’s hypothesis, pending 
the discovery of fresh evidence. 

18 The body of Valens (364-378), who was killed 
in battle, was never found; Gratianus (367-383), who 
was assassinated, was refused burial; Valentinian II 
(375-392) was buried at Milan. See above, note 2. 

19 A law promulgated 30 July 381 (Cod. Theod. 
ix 17, 6) decreed that bodies which were contained 
in urns and sarcophagi and were to be kept above 
ground should be placed outside of cities, noting 
specifically that a church (or tomb) of apostles and 
martyrs (apostolorum vel martyrum sedem) could not be 
used for the burial of bodies (humandis corporibus). It 
seems likely that it would generally be considered 
that the bodies of the emperors and their families 
would be excepted from this last provision; in any 
case the law was not observed later with regard to 
the Church of the Apostles. On the law, see G. 
Rauschen, Jahrbiicher der christl. Kirche (Freiburg i. B. 
1897) 94. | 
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when Julian’s body was brought to Constantinople, it was laid with Jovian’s, in order to 
keep the Apostate isolated from the reputable emperors. Jovian’s reign had been short, 
and no one would have troubled to transfer his sarcophagus to one of the larger mausoleums. 
All this, however, while it is possible, is only hypothetical, and pending the discovery of 
further material, the construction of the stoa of Julian and Jovian must remain something 
of a mystery. 

The evidence with regard to the stoa of Arkadios, Eudoxia and Theodosios II is more 
satisfactory, and it is possible to suggest the reasons for its construction. In the first place, 
the disposition of the sarcophagi (Arkadios on the south, Theodosios II on the north, 
Eudoxia on the east: Book of Ceremonies 42; C, 33; R, 31) suggests, as has been noted, a 
building of central, cruciform or trefoil plan. The situation of Eudoxia’s sarcophagus in 
the place of honour at the east suggests that the building was erected by Eudoxia as a 
mausoleum for herself, her husband and their son. ‘This suggestion is perfectly in keeping 
with what we know of the dominating and impulsive character of Eudoxia, and of the 
weakness and dull-wittedness of Arkadios.2® Eudoxia must have considered herself the 
dominating figure of the reign, and could easily have persuaded Arkadios to approve, or at 
least to tolerate, the construction of a mausoleum in which she was to occupy the chief 
place.#4. She would also have had some justification for the construction of such a mauso- 
leum in that Arkadios was the first emperor to rule only the eastern half of the empire. 
Thus, since his reign could be regarded as the inauguration of a new era, there would be 
some logic in the abandonment of the Mausoleum of Constantine and his successors, who 
had ruled both East and West, and in the erection of a new mausoleum for the first emperor 
of the East.22, An alternative hypothesis would be to suppose that Theodosios II built the 
mausoleum and put his mother in the place of honour; but the construction of the building 
and arrangement of the sarcophagi seems more characteristic of Eudoxia than of Theodosios. 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF MICHAEL III 


In the list of imperial tombs in the Book of Ceremonies, some of the entries for the tombs 
of Justin I, Justinian I, and Justin II, are, in their present form, confusing and contra- 
dictory. Upon the solution of some of the problems which they present depends the 
identification of the sarcophagus in which Michael III was buried by Leo VI when Michael’s 
body was brought to Constantinople from Chrysopolis. The passages in question are as 
follows: 


1. In the list of sarcophagi in the Mausoleum of Constantine it is said (642, 16-643, 3, 
quoted above, p. 30, §8) that the green Thessalian sarcophagus in which Michael’s body 
was buried at the Holy Apostles had been that of Justinian I. The account goes on to say 
that this sarcophagus had lain in the monastery called Augusta, below (i.e. near) the 
Church of St. Thomas, in which the robes of the apostles were found. Leo VI took it, 
and used it in the Mausoleum of Constantine for the burial of Michael III. 

2. In the list of imperial burials in places other than the Holy Apostles, the Book of 
Ceremomes (646, 13-19) records that in the women’s monastery called τὰ ᾿Ιουστίνου, in the 
Church of St. Thomas, in a green Thessalian sarcophagus, lay the body of the Emperor 


29 See the account of Arkadios’ reign by J. B. Rom. xiii 7, 197, 31 (ed. Droysen). Eudoxia’s interest 
Bury, Hist. of the Later Rom. Emp. (London, 1923) i in building activities is attested by her sponsoring of 
107-59. the construction of the church at Gaza which was 

*! Eudoxia died on October 6, 404, Arkadios on called the Eudoxiana in her honour; she provided 
May 1, 408 (Bury, 159). At the time of Arkadios’ the plan of the building (which was cruciform) and 
death, Theodosios II was a child of seven years furnished columns for it. The church was begun 
(Bury, 212). in 402 and dedicated in 407: Marcus Diaconus, Vita 

2 Honorius was buried in Rome: Paulus, Hist. Porphyrii, ch. 75, 78, 84, 92 (ed. Grégoire-Kugener). 
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Justin, along with that of his wife Sophia. Their bodies were removed and were placed, 
in the same monastery, in a small coffin of Proconesian stone on which was inscribed 
‘Coffin of the Domestikos Alexander’: 


3 ’ μέ 3 lon ’ lol \ σ΄ ’ 3 ~ ~ ma ¢ ’ > “λ Θ --ἭΨ 3 λ Ul 
LOTEOV, OTL EV TH γυναικίᾳ μονῇ τὰ ‘Lovotivov, ἐν τῷ ναῷ τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου Θωμᾶ, ἐν λάρνακι 
3 \ ’ ’ ~ 3 , \ ~ σ΄ ’ “-ο λ ’ \ Dy ’ ~ A 
ἀπὸ λίθου mpacivov Θεσσαλοῦ ἀπέκειτο τὸ σῶμα ᾿ΪΙουστίνου τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ Σοφίας τῆς γυναικὸς 
“-Ἡ , ~ ~ ~ 9 ’ > 4 ’ 
αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἐξηνέχθη τὰ τούτων λείψανα, καὶ κατετέθη ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ μονῇ ἐν χαμοσορίου ἀπὸ λίθου 
’ ” ’ 3 κὰν \ 9 , ἐς λ 4 "AX U4 ὃ A ’ 39 
ΠΙροικονησίου ἤτουν ΪΠ]ικριμαίου, ἐν ᾧ καὶ ἐπιγέγραπται ᾿ἱγλοσσόκομος ᾿Αλεξάνδρου Δομεστίκου᾽. 


3. In the list of tombs in the Mausoleum of Justinian (644, 2-12, quoted above, pp. 30-1 
§§18—22) there are recorded in successive entries the sarcophagi of: 


§18, Justinian I. 

819, Theodora, his wife. 

§20, Eudokia, wife of Justinian IT. 
§21, Justinian II. 

§22, Sophia, the wife of Justin. 


There is nothing contradictory in these entries as they stand. They do, however, dis- 
agree in certain points with the other evidence for the sarcophagi of the same persons, which 
is as follows: 


1. Justin I and Euphemia are said by several sources to have been buried in the women’s 
monastery called the Augusta, which Justin I had built: Patria iii 183, 273, 6-9 (ed. Preger) ; 
‘Leo Grammatikos’ 124, 12-15 (Bonn. ed.); Kedrenos i 642, 3-6 (Bonn ed.). 

2. Kedrenos (i 686, 20-22) states that Justin II and Sophia were buried together in 
one sarcophagus, in the Holy Apostles, immediately after the death of Justin; the sarco- 
phagus was of Proconesian stone. Mesarites (xl 5-6) mentions the sarcophagi of Justin II 
and Sophia in the Mausoleum of Justinian. Either they were placed in separate sarcophagi 
before Mesarites’ time, or Kedrenos’ source hastily concluded that, in this case, as was often 
done, husband and wife were buried together. 

3. In their opening entries for the sarcophagi of the Mausoleum of Justinian, the 
anonymous lists C and R (quoted above, pp. 37 f., 41) have entries quite different from 
those of the Book of Ceremonies: 


817, Justinian 1. 

§18, Theodora, his wife. 

§19, Eudokia, the wife of Justin (her name is given by C, omitted by R). 
§20, Justin IT. 

§21, Sophia, his wife. 


There is disagreement between the Book of Ceremonies and the other sources in each 
of the three divisions of the evidence listed above. While one suspects at once that some 
of this disagreement has been produced by the easy confusion of the names of Justin I 
and II, of Justinian I and II, and of Justin and Justinian, it is not easy to see how the con- 
tradictions are to be solved and how the sarcophagi in question are to be identified. 

In his commentary on the Book of Ceremonies, Reiske supposed (ii 760-761) that there 
was a contradiction between the statements on pp. 642 and 646 of his text with regard 
to the sarcophagi in question. In the first passage it is said that Michael III was buried 
in a sarcophagus which had been that of Justinian I; this had lain in the monastery called 
Augusta below, i.e. near, the Church of St. Thomas. Leo VI took this sarcophagus 
(which, it is implied, had not been used for the body of Justinian I) and buried Michael 
in it. In the second passage it is said that Justin and Sophia had been buried in the 
women’s monastery called τὰ "Jovorivov, in the Church of St. Thomas. Their bodies were 
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removed, at some unspecified time, and placed in a small coffin in the same monastery. In 
both passages, the sarcophagus in question is said to be of green Thessalian stone. Reiske 
concluded that the sarcophagus was the same in each case and that the two passages should 
be combined so as to show that Michael was buried in a sarcophagus from which the bodies 
of Justin and his wife had been removed. Since the Patria, ‘Leo Grammatikos’ and 
Kedrenos record the burial of Justin I and Euphemia in the monastery called the Augusta, 
which Justin I had built, Reiske concluded that the text of the Book of Ceremonies is in error 
at this point. Accordingly he made (or suggested) the following emendations. At 
p. 642, 19, he proposed ‘Justin’ for ‘Justinian’ (making the change in his translation but 
not in his text). At p. 646, 16, he proposed ‘Euphemia’ for ‘Sophia’ (making the change 
in his translation but not in his text). The text as thus reconstituted would state (p. 642) 
that Michael was buried in a sarcophagus which had been that of Justin I, and (p. 646) 
that the bodies of Justin I and Euphemia had been removed from their original sarcophagus 
and placed in a small coffin. Thus the compiler of the Book of Ceremonies would make two 
incomplete statements concerning the sarcophagus. In the first passage (p. 642) he would 
say that Michael was buried by Leo in a sarcophagus which had been intended for 
someone else, but without stating how (if at all) this sarcophagus had originally been used. 
In the second passage (p. 646) he would say that the bodies of Justin I and Euphemia were 
removed from the original sarcophagus, without stating how (if at all) this sarcophagus was 
then employed. 

Reiske’s conclusions can be supported by other evidence which he did not adduce 
(part of which, indeed, he could not have known): (1) Kedrenos (cited above) states that 
Justin II was buried with his wife in the Holy Apostles immediately after his death. (2) C 
and R both record the sarcophagus of Justin II and Sophia in the Mausoleum of Justinian. 
(3) Mesarites (whose work was not yet published in Reiske’s time) mentions the same 
sarcophagi in the Mausoleum of Justinian. It is plain, then, that the list of tombs in the 
Mausoleum of Justinian given in the Book of Ceremonies is mistaken in recording (§21) the 
sarcophagus of Justinian IT in the position in the list in which the anonymous lists C and R 
record the sarcophagus of Justin II. This is made even more certain by the presence of 
Sophia’s sarcophagus in the next entry in all the lists, and by the circumstances of Jus- 
tinian II’s death, which were such that he would not have been buried in the Holy Apostles, 
if indeed he was given honourable burial at all. All this evidence, combined with the 
testimony of the other sources concerning the construction of the monastery Augusta by 
Justin I, makes it reasonably sure that the entry at p. 646 of the Book of Ceremonies refers 
not to Justin II and Sophia but to Justin I and Euphemia. A scribe or editor thinking 
mistakenly that the reference was to Justin II, would easily have added the name of Sophia, 
or would have substituted it for the name of Euphemia. In this case we must, like Reiske, 
conclude that it was the bodies of Justin I and Euphemia which were removed from their 
original sarcophagus. 

The writer of the passage at p. 646 does not say why the bodies were removed, but we 
cannot draw an argument from his silence. We must, however, consider further the 
question of whether this sarcophagus of Justin I and Euphemia was identical with that in 
which Michael III was finally buried. The reasons for thinking that the same sarcophagus 
is meant are (1) that the sarcophagus in which Michael was buried came (according to 
the entry on p. 642) from the Augusta monastery where it had been ‘beneath’ or ‘near’ 
the Church of St. Thomas; (2) that the sarcophagus of Justin I and Euphemia, when their 
bodies were removed from it, lay (according to the entry on p. 646) in the Church of St. 
Thomas—the church evidently being in or connected with the monastery; and (3) that in 
each case the sarcophagus is said to be of green Thessalian stone. 

Although both passages are apparently incomplete, the points of contact between them 
seem sufficient to warrant the conclusion that they both refer to the same sarcophagus. 


THE TOMBS 


There is, however, one further consideration. In the Book of Ceremonies it 15 said (p. 642, 19) 
that Michael’s sarcophagus had been that of Justinian I. Reiske, as we have seen, emended 
‘Justinian’ to ‘Justin’. Actually, if the passage is considered alone, independently of that 
on p. 646, this emendation is not necessary. ‘The Augusta monastery had been founded by 
Justin I and Euphemia, who evidently intended it to be their place of burial. It is perfectly 
possible that at the time of his uncle’s death, and in the years immediately following it, 
Justinian may have intended to have himself buried in his uncle’s monastery. Thus there 
might have been a sarcophagus prepared for Justinian in this establishment. Justinian, 
at the beginning of his reign, may have been content to think of his uncle as the founder of 
a new dynasty, so that it would be appropriate for himself to be buried in the same place 
as Justin I. Later, when the construction of the new Holy Apostles, with its new Mauso- 
leum, was undertaken, this original sarcophagus would probably have been abandoned, 
since the building of the new Mausoleum would naturally entail the preparation of a new 
and splendid sarcophagus, which doubtless would have been more magnificent than the one 
at the Augusta which dated from the beginning of Justinian’s reign. 

It seems possible, then, that Michael III was buried in the original sarcophagus designed 
for Justinian I, which had never been used. Admittedly this leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of when, why and by whom the bodies of Justin I and his wife were removed from their 
original resting-place. Nevertheless there is another consideration which suggests that the 
first passage in the Book of Ceremonies really refers to an unused sarcophagus of Justinian I. 
One of Leo’s first acts when he came to the throne was to send to Chrysopolis for Michael’s 
body. Evidently he was so anxious to give it honourable burial that he could not wait for 
the preparation of a new sarcophagus, but would be content to use an existing sarcophagus 
if a suitable one were available. This being the case, we may suppose that Leo would 
prefer to use a sarcophagus which possessed, so to speak, some prestige and had an honour- 
able history. In such circumstances it would seem more natural for him to employ an 
unused sarcophagus of Justinian than to eject Justin and Sophia from their resting-place.? 
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23 A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950) 414-17, who did not take into account some 
of the evidence pointed out here (in particular, the 
passage in the Book of Ceremonies 646), concluded that 
Michael was buried in a sarcophagus which had been 
prepared for the use of Justin I in advance of that 
emperor’s death, but remained vacant because Justin 
was buried in the sarcophagus in which the Empress 
Euphemia, who had predeceased him, already lay. 


Vasiliev’s suggestion is attractive, but it does not 
provide any plausible way in which some of the other 
evidence adduced here can be explained. 

After the present paper was completed, an impor- 
tant study of the record in the Bock of Ceremonies 
(c. 42, p. 643, 16 Bonn ed.) of the burial of the 
daughters of Leo VI was published by W. Ohnsorge, 
‘Zur Frage der Téchter Kaiser Leons VI’, Byzan- 
finische Zeitschrift li (1958) 78-81. 
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THE NAME OF THE CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


DUMBARTON OAKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL scholars who have been concerned with the Church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople have noticed that different sources some- 
times give it different names, or different forms of the same name. 
A certain number of examples of the usage of the ancient writers 
have been collected and have been available in the current works 
of reference,’ but these published lists are not exhaustive. Having 
had occasion to make a study of the name of the church as given 
by Nikolaos Mesarites, the present writer has made a collection 
of examples which appears to be larger than any hitherto pub- 
lished, and it is hoped that the zestzmonia assembled here may give 
scholars a better understanding of the conception which the ancient 
writers had of the dedication of the church and the significance 
of the designations which were applied to it. 

The church was at most periods commonly called ἡ μεγάλη 
ἐκκλησία, aS were the principal churches of other cities, such as 
Antioch and Alexandria.” Socrates (ca. 380-439) in his Eccle- 


1See for example Du Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana (Paris, 1680), Book 
III, pp. 6-7 (it should be remembered that several important texts had not yet 
been published in Du Cange’s time), and La Géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire 
byzantin. I°*® partie, Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique. Tome 
III, Les églises et les monastéres, par R. Janin (Paris, 1953), p. 471. 

The writer has been unable to discover any evidence for the date at which 
churches began to have individual names. At Constantinople, for example, literary 
traditions of the fourth century and later contain allusions to churches of the 
second and third centuries which were named for individual saints, and the names 
of churches which began to be built in the time of Constantine the Great are re- 
corded in texts which are not much later in date: see La géographie ecclé€siastique 
de Empire byzantin. I°*® partie, Le si¢ge de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecu- 
ménique, Tome III, Les églises et les monastéres, par R. Janin (Paris, 1953), pp. 1-2. 
However, it was also a common usage even in large cities to speak of “the Great 
Church” or “the Old Church,” as a common designation which everyone would 
understand (see the following note). 

* Antioch: Malalas, 318,4; 324,9; 325,14; 419,21 Bonn ed.; Chrysostom, t. VI, 
p. 255 Montf. Alexandria: Malalas, 359,8-9. Procopius mentions “the Great 
Church” at Daras (De aed., 11, iii, 26). Some of the bricks used at St. Sophia are 
stamped Μεγ(άλη)ς ’ExxA(noia)s; cf. E. H. Swift, Hagia Sophia (New York, 1940), 
p. 50, and C. A. Mango, Byzantine Brick Stamps, American Journal of Archaeology, 
LIV (1950), pp. 24, 26. 
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siastical History * says that this was the original designation of 
the church and that the name Σοφία came into use only at a later 
time: κατὰ δὲ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον καὶ ὁ βασιλεὺς (Constantius) τὴν 
μεγάλην ἐκκλησίαν ἔκτισεν, ἥτις Σοφία μὲν προσαγορεύεται νῦν. 
In his account of the dedication of the church in 260 * he calls it 
ἡ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία ὀνομαζομένη Σοφία. Procopius in his History 
of the Wars ὅ mentions the name Σοφία as though it required some 
explanation: Βασιλίσκος δὲ ἀφικόμενος ἐς Βυζάντιον ἱκέτης ἐκάθητο 
ἐς τὸ ἱερὸν Χριστοῦ τοῦ μεγάλον Θεοῦ (Σοφίαν καλοῦσιν οἱ Βυζάντιοι 
τὸν νεὼν, ταύτην δὴ μάλιστα τῷ θεῷ πρέπειν τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ἡγού- 
μενοι). While the name ἡ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία continued in use, writ- 
ers also began to speak of the church as ἡ ‘Ayia Σοφία," and τὸ 
ἱερὸν τῆς Σοφίας. Another variant is ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ μεγάλη éexxAnoia.® 

Some writers define Σοφία more closely, speaking of the church 
as ἡ ‘Ayia Σοφία τοῦ Θεοῦ. The earliest example of this usage 
which the present writer has noted occurs in Nicetas Paphlagon,’° 
who wrote about A.D. 890. In the tenth-century Life of St. 
Andrew the Simpleton by Nicephorus the church is called ἡ μεγάλη 
ἐκκλησία τῆς ἐπωνύμον Θεοῦ Σοφίας. The Λόγος is introduced 
into the name apparently for the first time in Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus, a compilation made between A.D. 813 and 916, in which 
there is a reference to τὸ μέγα τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγον τέμενος. The most 
elaborate form of the name, in which Σοφία and the Θεοῦ Λόγος 
are associated, occurs in Zonaras (who wrote about A.D. 1118), 
who speaks of τὸ μεγὰ τέμενος τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγον Xodias,’* or 
calls the church, more simply, ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγου Σοφία. Mesar- 


* TI, 16, P.G. 67, 217. 

* II, 43, ΡΟ. 67, 356. 

* III, 6, 26. 

* E.g. Cedrenus, I, p. 753 Bonn; Theoph. Cont., p. 354, 1 Bonn. 

“Ignatius, Life of Nicephorus, in Nicephori opuscula historica, ed. C. De Boor 
(Leipzig, 1880), p. 164, 8. A characteristic list of the various epithets applied to 
the church may be found in De Boor’s Index, p. 249. 

*Cedrenus, II, pp. 438, 609 Bonn. This designation is also found in Theoph. 
Cont., p. 399, 17-18 Bonn. 

° Theoph. Cont., pp. 384,5-6, 402,15 Bonn; Zonaras, IV, p. 35 Dindorf; Georgius 
Monachus, p. 919,3-4 Bonn; Leo Diaconus, p. 95 Bonn. 

ΡΟ. 105, 544-545. 

ΡῈ. 111, 888 C. 

*P.154,6-7 Bonn. 

* IV, p. 153 Dindorf. 

“TV, pp. 123-124 Dindorf; see also IV, p. 35. 
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ites, about A.D. 1200, uses the full form of the title as found in 
Zonaras,’’ and Pachymeres, writing in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, uses a similar title.** It is to be noted that individual authors 
use several forms of the name indifferently, e.g. Zonaras, whose 
employment of the most elaborate. form has just been noted, also 
speaks of the church as τὸ θεῖον τέμενος τοῦ μεγάλον ναοῦ, ὃν 
βασιλεὺς Κωνστάντιος ἐδομήσατο, 7 ἐκκλησία, 8 ἡ μεγάλη ἐκκλη- 
σία. Cedrenus speaks of ἡ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία,29 ἡ ‘Ayia Σοφία," 
ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία." 7 

An aspect of Σοφία which does not appear in the literary sources 
is attested by an inscription of the post-iconoclastic period in the 
church itself, which refers to ἡ ἀθάνατος Σοφία. The inscription, 
in the south tympanum, was seen only in part at the time when 
the church was repaired a century ago. The portion recorded 
was read [. . .1 AISTHCA@ANATOTCO®IAC. According to the 
record, about fourteen letters have been lost from the beginning 
of the inscription. Presumably the text made some statement to 
the effect that this building was dedicated to “‘deathless Wisdom.” 
Whether this inscription was intended to replace an earlier inscrip- 
tion of the same purport, or whether the use of the epithet repre- 
sented a conception which was new at the time when the inscrip- 
tion was set up, we do not know.”? 

The variations in the names which are applied to the church at 
various periods and by various writers, and especially the use by 
one writer of several forms of the name, all seem to indicate that 
a number of people at least were not certain just what the proper 
name of the church was. Since the church continued at all times 
to be called simply “the Great Church,” as were the principal 


** Nikolaos Mesarites, Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople, ed. and tr. by G. Downey, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, N.S., XLVII, pt. 6 (1957), p. 916, ch. 40 § 4. 

**T, p. 318 Bonn. 

“TIT, p. 271,3 Dindorf. 

*TII, p. τοῦ Dindorf. 

TIT, p. 328 Dindorf. 

I, p. 679, II, p. 338 Bonn. 

711, p. 753 Bonn. 

 T, p. 650, II, pp. 438, 609 Bonn. 

*8 The inscription is reproduced by W. Salzenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmale 
von Konstantinopel (Berlin, 1854), p. 31. See S. G. Mercati, “Sulle iscrizioni di 
Santa Sofia,” Bessarione, 1923, pp. 200-222. 
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churches of Alexandria and Antioch, it might look as though the 
original reason for the choice of the name Σοφία had been lost 
sight of. In these circumstances it seems possible that there might 
have come into existence varying conceptions as to the significance 
of the name, and it seems possible that the existence of different 
ideas is reflected in the appearance in later writers, several cen- 
turies after the foundation of the church, of the variant forms 
ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία, ἡ “Ayia Σοφία τοῦ Θεοῦ, τὸ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ Λόγον τέμενος, and τὸ τέμενος τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγον Σοφίας. 

From Procopius’ explanation of the name, and Socrates’ state- 
ment that in his own day the church was called Σοφία, to the in- 
scription and the more elaborate forms of the name used by the 
chroniclers, there is a space of three or four centuries. Socrates 
either did not know exactly what the name meant, or (more 
likely) knew it so well that he did not trouble to explain it. 
Procopius, who is apparently the only writer who offers an ex- 
planation of the name, thought he knew what Σοφία meant, and 
also thought it interesting or necessary to explain it. The later 
chroniclers, however, while they find it natural to write of ἡ μεγάλη 
ἐκκλησία, also use the more elaborate forms (which they may 
often have taken over automatically from other sources) in 
which the church is ascribed to the Θεοῦ Λόγος or the τοῦ Θεοῦ 
Λόγον Σοφία. Evidently, when a church which is called simply 
ἡ Ayia Σοφία is also called τὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγον τέμενος, Σοφία 15 
thought οἱ as the same thing as ὁ Θεοῦ Λόγος. The significance of 
these longer forms of the name seems to be that they represent 
efforts to explain or make more precise a name which had become 
so familiar that its exact significance could be forgotten. Whether 
such efforts began to be made with some frequency only in the 
ninth and tenth centuries is a question which is difficult to settle 
because the literary evidence for the earlier periods is not com- 
plete and because the extant remains are not as abundant as the 
material which exists beginning with the ninth century. 

The idea of Σοφία of course was much in the air at the time 
when the church was being built. Work was begun in 326,” the 


“The Chronicon Paschale (p. 543,16 Bonn) states that the excaenia took place 
in 360, and adds that this was thirty-four years after the laying of the founda- 


tions (p. 544,14). 
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year after the convocation of the Council of Nicaea had turned 
the problem of the nature of Christ into the burning question of 
the day. In what respect was Christ Θεοῦ δύναμις καὶ Θεοῦ 
σοφίαν > The nature of Christ as Σοφία became a matter of 
common knowledge to all who followed the debates, recent con- 
verts and old Christians alike.*® Soteriou has suggested that it 
was the existence of the Arian controversy which caused the 
church to be dedicated to Σοφία." This suggestion, though at- 
tractive, cannot be proved; but it seems plain that most of the 
writers who give the name of the church in detail believed that 
it was dedicated to the Σοφία of God as the second person of the 
Trinity,?® and this is indicated by the inscription in the south 
tympanum. It must be remembered, however, that there is no 
evidence which shows specifically whether the church was orig- 
inally dedicated to Σοφία or was considered merely to be the 
church of God or the church of Christ, and no extant evidence 
which shows why the dedication Σοφία was chosen at all. E. 
Ivanka has suggested that the dedications chosen for Constan- 
tine’s churches at Constantinople were intended to commemorate 
the triad Δύναμις ---- Σοφία ---- Eipjrn.”” 

*T Cor. 1, 24; cf. ibid. 30; Prov. 8, 22. 

** Cf. the discussions of the question in writings of Athanasius: Expos. fidei, 
I, p. 79 (P.G. 25, 200); ibid., 4, p. 81 (col. 208); De decretis Nicaenae synodi, 14, 
p. 174 (P.G. 25, 441); ibid., 17, p. 175 (col. 444); De sententia Dionysii, 25, p. 205 
(P.G. 25, 517); ibid., 26, p. 206 (col. 517); Orat. I contra Arianos, 28, p. 341 
(P.G. 26, 69); Orat. II contra Arianos, 78, p. 432 (col. 312). 

* G. A. Soteriou, ‘H ‘Ayia Σοφία (Athens, 1917), p. 10. 

*8 Cf. Leclercq, art. “Byzance,” Cabrol-Leclercq, Dict., II, 1419; A. M. Schneider, 
“Die vorjustinianische Sophienkirche,” B.Z., XXXVI (1936), p. 79. E. H. Swift, 
Hagia Sophia (New York, 1940), p. 8, states that the church “was known at first 
simply as ‘the great church.’ Later it was dedicated to the Immortal Wisdom of 
Christ, ᾿Αθανάτῳ Σοφίᾳ τοῦ Χριστοῦ." This statement seems to be based on the 
inscription mentioned above. Attention may be called to the legend of the origin 
of the name preserved in the Anonymous of Banduri, Script. Orig. Constantinopol., 
I, pp. 85-88 Preger. 


<The Emperor Constantine’s Conversion to Christianity in the Light of New 
Research” (in Hungarian), Theologia (Budapest), VI (1939), pp. 312-321. 
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INTRODUCTION 
LIBANIUS’ ORATION IN PRAISE OF ANTIOCH 


As A contemporary account, by a noted man 
of letters, of one of the principal cities of the 
Graeco-Roman world, Libanius’ Oration in Praise 
of Antioch is of special interest today in many re- 
spects. Libanius’ love of his native city, and his 
pride in its eminence and beauty, have left for us 
an encomium which is not only a precious docu- 
ment for the history and antiquities of Antioch, 
and for daily life in the city in the middle of the 
fourth century after Christ, but illuminating 
testimony to the importance of the role of the 
cities in the ancient world.!. The whole of the 
oration has never before been available in a trans- 
lation into any modern language, and there has 
not yet been made any study of the oration in 
which the results of the excavations conducted 
at Antioch in 1932-1939 have been utilized. The 
present translation and commentary will, it is 
hoped, not only aid scholars and students in the 
reading of a lengthy and sometimes difficult 
Greek text, but make more widely known a char- 
acteristic example, which quickly became famous 
in antiquity itself, of the expression of one of the 
fundamental factors in classical civilization, local 
patriotism and the praise of famous cities. A 


1QOn the cities as focal points of all aspects of life, see 
the two volumes by A. H. M. Jones, Cuitzes of the eastern 
Roman provinces, Oxford University Press, 1937, and 
The Greek city from Alexander to Justinian, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. The present writer’s History of Antioch 
will be published by the Princeton University Press. 


well-known example is the Panathenaicus of Isoc- 
rates. Aelius Aristides of Smyrna composed pan- 
egyrics of Rome, Athens, and Smyrna, of which 
the first named has recently been made available 
in a new edition of the Greek text, accompanied 
by a commentary and an important study, by 
J. H. Oliver; and A. D. Nock has published a 
study of Libanius’ oration which marks a signifi- 
cant advance in our knowledge of the literary 
antecedents and cultural background of the work.? 
Further study will bring new insights into this 
civilization and will in particular enable us to 
understand better the way in which the classical 
heritage had been transmitted at Antioch down 
to the fourth century after Christ, the period in 
which began the merging of classical civilization 
with Christianity out of which our own culture 
has grown. 

Libanius was born in Antioch in a.p. 314 and 
became one of its most illustrious citizens, as well 
as one of the best known teachers and writers of 
his day. He studied in Athens, then, in the 
winter of A.D. 340-341, opened a school in Con- 
stantinople which was immediately successful. 
In 346 he moved his school to Nicomedia; then 
after a brief period in Constantinople once more, 
he settled finally in Antioch (354). His school 
there became celebrated, and some of his pupils 
became the most eminent men of the time. 
Libanius lived until nearly the end of the fourth 
century, and throughout his life was one of the 
champions of the pagan culture which was being 
replaced by the new Christian education. 

The Oration in Praise of Antioch (Orat. ΧΙ, 
called the Antiochtkos in Greek) was written in 


2 J. H. Oliver, The ruling power: a study of the Roman 
Empire in the second century after Christ through the 
Roman oration of Aelius Aristides, Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 43 (4), 1953; A. D. Nock, The praises of Antioch, 
Jour. Egyptian Archaeology 40: 76-82, 1954. 

δύῃ Libanius’ life and works, see J. W. H. Walden, 
The universities of Ancient Greece, New York, Scribner, 
1909, and two recent studies by Paul Petit, Libanius et la 
vie munictpale ἃ Antioche au IV® stécle aprés J.-C., Paris, 
Paul Geuthner, 1944, and Les étudiants de Libanius, Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 
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A.D. 360, when Libanius, at forty-six, was at the 
height of his career ; it was recited at least in part 
at the celebration in the summer of that year of 
the local Olympic games of Antioch, a festival, in 
imitation of the ancient Olympic games, which 
drew many visitors.4 The oration was widely 
read, and is preserved in a large number of 
manuscripts.® 

The editio princeps of the oration was published 
by F. Morel, Libanit Sophistae opera, II (Paris, 
1627), pp. 332-388 (Greek text with Latin trans- 
lation). Morel’s text, being based on only a few 
of the many manuscripts, is no longer adequate. 
The standard edition of the Greek text, accom- 
panied by references to sources and to parallel 
passages, is that of R. F6rster in the first volume 
(Leipzig, 1903) of his Teubner edition of the 
works of Libanius. The only previous commen- 
tary on the whole of the oration is that of J. J. 
Reiske, first published in his quarto edition of the 
orations and declamations of Libanius, Libaniw 
Sophistae orationes et declamationes (Altenburg, 
1784), pp. 121-161 (volume I alone appeared in 
this format), and repeated in the posthumous 
octavo edition which bears the same title (Alten- 
burg, 1791), I, pp. 275-365. The commentary 
in these editions contains most, but not all, of 
the smaller collection of notes which Reiske had 
previously published in his Antmadversiones, V 
(Leipzig, 1766), pp. 205~—225. 

The first part of the oration (δὲ 1-131) has 
been translated and annotated by L. Hugi under 
the misleading title Der Antiochtkos des Libanios, 
eingelettet, tiberseizt und kommentiert (Diss., Frei- 
burg-in-der-Schweiz; Solothurn, 1919). Hugi 
writes (p. 4) that his original dissertation, pre- 
sented in 1913, contained the whole of the oration 
but that he was prevented by the increased cost 
of printing from publishing more than the first 
portion. ‘The hope which he expressed of being 
able to print the remainder, when conditions be- 


40 ῃ the date of the oration, see the introduction to 
Forster’s edition, I, 1: 412, also Petit, Libanius et la vie 
municipale ἃ Antioche, 126. On the games, see G. Downey, 
The Olympic Games of Antioch in the fourth century A.D., 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 70: 428-438, 1939; Petit, 
op cit., 123-144; W. Liebeschuetz, The Syriarch in the 
fourth century, Historia 8: 113-126, 1959. 

5See Forster, loc. cit. A number of passages from 
Libanius’ oration were borrowed, often verbatim, by 
Nikolaos Mesarites in his description of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople, written at some time 
between A.D. 1198 and 1203. See the list of the borrowings 
in the edition of Mesarites’ description by G. Downey, 
Nikolaos Mesarites, Description of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople, Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 47 (6): 862, note on chapter III, 1957. 
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came more favorable, seems unfortunately never 
to have been realized. 

The present translation is based upon Forster’s 
Teubner text, with only a few minor alterations 
which it seemed necessary to make.* The brief 
commentary is intended to provide the informa- 
tion necessary for the understanding of the ora- 
tion, but it has seemed unnecessary to repeat the 
detailed discussions of certain philological and 
historical points which are already available in 
the notes of Reiske and Hugi, since the reader 
who intends to make a detailed study of the work 
will wish to have their editions, as well as Férster’s 
Greek text, at hand. The present translator 
takes this occasion to express his indebtedness to 
his predecessors. 


ANCIENT ANTIOCH 


Libanius’ oration gives us a better general 
picture of the topography and the appearance of 
Antioch than any other single source,’ and his 
discourse served as one of the bases for the re- 
markable reconstruction of the topography of the 
city, based solely on the literary sources, by 
Carl Otfried Miiller, in his pioneer monograph, 
Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839). In 
many details the oration furnishes valuable in- 
formation which does not appear in any other 
ancient source, e.g., the plan of Diocletian’s 
palace at Antioch, the lay-out of the main streets 
on the island, the construction of the Nym- 
phaeum, the style of the private houses, the ap- 
pearance of the road from Antioch to its famous 
suburb Daphne, and some of the legends of the 
founding and the early history of the city. With 
the knowledge furnished by Libanius and other 
literary sources, and the discoveries made in the 
excavations, we now possess a many-sided and 
illuminating picture of Antioch. In 1932 exca- 
vations were begun by the Committee for the 
Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, and 
annual campaigns continued until they were in- 
terrupted in the summer of 1939 by the approach 
of war. <A general account of the history of the 


6 Cf. §§ 206, 233, 238, 248, also the correction of the 
numbering of §§ 236-236A. 

7 Malalas’ Chronicle provides more factual information, 
but this is scattered through the work, and the chronicler 
does not pretend to describe the city as a whole. 

8 Four volumes of excavation reports have been published 
by the Princeton University Press, 1934-1952: Antioch-on- 
the-Orontes, 1: The excavations of 1932; Anttoch-on-the- 
Orontes, 2: The excavations, 1933-1936; Anttoch-on-the- 
Orontes, 3: The excavations, 1937-1939; Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, 4, pt. 1: Ceramics and Islamic coins; Antioch-on- 
the-Orontes, 4, pt. 2: Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusaders’ 
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city, and of the principal mosaic floors found in 
the excavations, was published by the Chairman 
of the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch 
and its Vicinity, C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of 
Antioch (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1938). This contains (p. 17) a restored plan of 
the city which is reprinted here (fig. 1). It is 
interesting to compare this plan with that of 
Miiller (op. cit., plate A), who had never been 
able to visit the site, and had to rely entirely on 
literary texts. 

A kind of companion piece to Libanius’ oration 
is the famous Yakto mosaic, found in 1932 in 
Yakto, a hamlet of Daphne, the suburb of Anti- 
och. This floor, which formed a part of a large 
house, was surrounded by a topographical border 
which shows typical scenes of Antioch and 
Daphne—buildings, statues, travelers, artisans, 
street scenes. Dated in the middle of the fifth 
century, this border gives us glimpses of the city 
and of Daphne very much as they were in the 
days of Libanius. In many respects the people 
who appear in the Yakto mosaic have hardly 
changed, in essentials, since that time; and many 
of the scenes in the mosaic are duplicated in the 
streets of Antioch today.!° A comparison of the 
tour of the city indicated in the border of the 
mosaic with Libanius’ account of the topography 
will appear in my History of Antioch which is 
in press. 


LITERATURE ON ANTIOCH 


The first modern history of Antioch, and in 
some ways still the best, is that of C. O. Miiller 
(1839) mentioned above. This was supple- 
mented by an article written by R. Forster after 
a visit to the site, ‘“‘Antiochia am Orontes,”’ 
Jahrbuch des katserlichen deutschen Archdologt- 
schen Instituts 12: 103-149, 1897, and the basic 
material has also been brought together in H. 
Leclercq’s article ‘‘Antioche (archéologie,)’’ in 
Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie 1: cols. 2359-2427, 1907. 
An elaborate popular guide by Lt.-Col. P. Jac- 
quot, of the French army, Antioche, centre de 


Coins. These volumes are abbreviated here as Antioch 
1, 2, 3, 4. 

® The floor was first published by J. Lassus in Antzoch 
1: 114-156; see also D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic pavements, 
326-337, 614 ff. (with plates 79-80), Princeton University 
Press, 1947. 

10 This is demonstrated in the ingenious article by Jean 
Lassus, Dans les rues d’Antioche, Bull. d'études orzentales 
5: 121-124, 1935, with seven plates in which snapshots 
taken in the streets of modern Antioch are placed side 
by side with details of the mosaic floor showing correspond- 
ing scenes and persons. 
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tourisme, 3 v., Antioch, Comité de tourisme, 1931, 
contains useful material, including photographs, 
maps and drawings, not available elsewhere. 
This work also includes an account of the country 
around Antioch. A study of the social life of the 
city has been made by G. Haddad, Aspects of 
Social Life in Antioch tn the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period, Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1949. 
The physical development of the city in ancient 
and modern times is studied by J. Weulersse, 
‘‘Antioche, essai de géographie urbaine,”’ Bulletin 
d’études ortentales (Institut Francais de Damas) 
4: 27-79, 1934. Other modern studies are cited 
below in the commentary. 


TRANSLATIONS OF LIBANIUS 


The voluminous writings of Libanius form one 
of the principal sources for our knowledge of 
Antioch, especially during the fourth century 
after Christ; but his Greek is not always easy to 
read, and there exists no detailed commentary on 
his work, so that Libanius’ testimony has not 
always been fully exploited. The edition of the 
Greek text by J. J. Reiske, Lzbani Sophistae 
Orationes et Declamationes (Altenburg, 1791) is 
very useful so far as it goes, but it does not under- 
take to provide a complete exegesis. The intro- 
ductions, brief notes, and index in R. Forster’s 
Teubner edition (Libani1 Opera, 12 vols., Leipzig, 
1903-1923) are of great value, but here again the 
scope of the edition precluded a detailed commen- 
tary, particularly on the linguistic and stylistic 
difficulties of the text. As a consequence, trans- 
lations of Libanius’ works are of special impor- 
tance as aids in the utilization of his work. For 
a long time, the only translations available were 
the Latin versions of F. Morel of some of the 
orations, printed in his edition of some of the 
orations (labanw Orationes 2, Paris, 1627), but 
these renderings are not always accurate or easy 
to read. Beginning in the last century, several 
scholars have made translations of individual ora- 
tions, which are listed below, and more are 
needed. 

For the convenience of scholars, a list of the 
existing translations of Libanius’ works is printed 
below. A special word needs to be said about 
the translation of E. Monnier, which remained 
unpublished, but exists in two sets of page proofs, 
one of which is in the Library of the Sorbonne in 
Paris (Réserve, R. 322), while the other is in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (as to whether other copies of the 
proofs may exist, the present writer has no knowl- 
edge). FE. Monnier, who was a professor at the 
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Lycée in Poitiers, was led by his researches on 
Libanius (which were partly published in his 
LM1storie de Libanius, Premtére partie, Examen de 
ses Mémoires depuis Vépoque de sa naissance 
gusqu’a Vannée 355 ap. J.-C., Paris, 1866) to pre- 
pare critical editions of the Greek text of ten of 
the orations, accompanied by French transla- 
tions. The work was set in type but was never 
published, possibly because Monnier regarded it 
as incomplete. 

The copy in the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library, which comprises 389 pages, has no title 
page, but contains a leaf, written in contempo- 
rary handwriting, describing the history of the 
book as follows: 


Libanius 
Discours choisis 
ExAéxroe [sic ] λόγοι 


texte grec et traduction francaise 


Bonnes feuilles d’un ouvrage de M. Monnier, 
professeur au Lycée de Poitiers, auteur d’une 
thése sur Libanius. 
ouvrage inachevé. 
Note d’Emile Egger, écrite sur la premier feuillet 
d’un exemplaire de ce méme ouvrage, conservé 
ala Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne, dans la Réserve, 
ot il porte la cote R. 322, 8°: 
“‘Inachevé jusqu’a ce jour (mai 1861) 
‘“‘Bonnes feuilles 
“Ouvrage de M. Monnier, professeur au Lycée de 

Poitiers 

“Emile Egger.’’ 


l’exemplarie de la Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne porte 
l’indication : 384 p.—cet examplaire ci en a 389. 


The copy in the Sorbonne library was used by 
Férster in the preparation of his Teubner edition 
(see his note in his edition, v. 1, p. 15, n. 1). 

A concordance of the numbers assigned to the 
orations by Monnier in his edition with the 
numbers later adopted by Forster in his edition 
is as follows: 


Forster 
31 


Monnier 


οι W bh μὰ 
bho 


μὰ 
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I have not seen the Russian translation of six- 
teen orations by S. P. Schestakov, published in 
2 volumes at Kazan, 1912. See the review by 
V. BeneSevi¢, Byzantinische-Neugriechische Jahr- 
bticher 8: 393, 1929-1930. 

Monnier, Discours choisis = the unpublished 
translations of E. Monnier, described above. 


Oration 


1. Autobiography. Tr. in L. Petit, Essai sur la 
vie et la correspondance du sophiste Libantus, 
Paris, 1866. This is not always accurate. 

2. Against his Detractors. Tr. in Monnier, 
Discours choists. 

5. Artemis. Tr. to be published in G. Downey, 
History of Antioch (in press). 

9. On the Kalends. Α free translation of part 
of the oration is given by G. Bilfinger, Das 
germanische Iulfest, 41 ff., Stuttgart, 1901. 
I have not seen this; cf. Forster’s introduc- 
tion in his Teubner edition, 1: 392. 


10. On the Plethron. ‘Tr. to be published in G. 
Downey, History of Antioch (in press). 

11. Antiochikos. Tr. by G. Downey, below, 
Tr. of δὲ 1-131 by L. Hugi, Der Antiochtkos 
des Libanitus, Diss., Freiburg-i.-d.-Schweiz, 
1919, 

16. To the People of Antioch, on the Anger of the 
Emperor Julian. Tr. in Monnier, Discours 
chotsts. 

18. Epitaphios on Julian. Tr. in C. W. King, 
Julian the Emperor, Containing Gregory Nazi- 
anzen’s Two Invectives and Libanius’ Monody, 
London, 1888. 

19. To the Emperor Theodosius, on the Disorders 
at Antioch. Tr. in I. L. Genin, Discours de 
Flavien et de Libanius dV Empereur Théodose, 
en faveur de la ville d’Antioche, Paris, 1826. I 
have not seen Genin’s work; Forster in his 
Teubner edition (2: 384) describes it as 
unsatisfactory. 

24. On the Punishment for the Death of the Em- 


peror Julian. Tr. in Monnier, Discours 
chotsts. 
30. On Behalf of the Pagan Temples. Tr. in R. 


van Loy, “Le Pro Templis de Libanius,”’ 
Byzantion 8: 1-39, 384-404, 1933, also in 
Monnier, Discours choisis. 

31. To the People of Antioch, On Behalf of the 
Rhetors. Tr. in Monnier, Discours chotsts. 

33. To the Emperor Theodosius, Against T1sa- 
menus. ‘Tr. in Monnier, Dzscours chotsts. 

37. To FPolycles. Tr. in Monnier, Dzscours 
chotsts. 
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45. On the Prisoners. Tr.in R. A. Pack, Studies 
in Libanius and Anttochene Society under 
Theodosius, Diss., Michigan, 1935. 

47. On Paironage. Tr.in L. Harmand, Libantus, 
Discours sur les patronages, Paris, 1955. 

50. On Behalf of the Farmers, Concerning Forced 
Public Service. Tr. in Monnier, Discours 
chotsis. 

61. Monody on Nicomedia. 
cours chotsis. 

62. Against those who Criticized his Teaching. 
Tr. in Monnier, Discours choists. 


Tr. in Monnier, D1s- 


For the Epistles, there is the Latin translation of 
J. C. Wolf, Libani Sophistae Epistolae, quas 
.. . edtdit, latine convertit et notis tllustravit J. C. 
Wolfius, Amsterdam, 1738. 


TRANSLATION 


LIBANIUS 


IN PRAISE OF ANTIOCH 


1. One might rightly blame both—myself, the 
professional man of letters, and you, who hear 
me; yourselves, since, though you have with the 
greatest pleasure seen my talent exercised on 
other subjects and have even called for some of 
them, you have never laid upon me this particu- 
lar task, namely to honor the city with a dis- 
course; and myself, because, though I have 
written more works than any of my contempor- 
aries, and in praising some men and counseling 
others, I have engaged in not a few contests in 
my literary productions, I have remained silent 
in the face of any praise of the city that bore me. 
2. More properly, there is no cause to blame you 
for not seeking out the author of an encomium, 
for while it is sweet to listen to praise, it is indeed 
stupid to woo it. As for me, the accusation 
clearly finds me out, for when it was necessary 
to pay at once the most honorable debts of all, 
I delayed in the matter, and while I have in no 
wise ceased from speaking in the city on other 
subjects, I have postponed the discourse ad- 
dressed to the city itself, like one who is diligent, 
before his mother’s eyes, in caring for other 
people, but is neglectful of her herself. 3. And 
indeed it is not praiseworthy for a man to con- 
fess that he possesses his skill from you, while at 
the same time, though he has received it thus, 
he will not employ it on behalf of those who have 
given it to him, but instead, in the gatherings in 
the market-place is content to show how far his 
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writings excel others, while he will not take the 
trouble to make those exhibitions into a book. 

4. While it has been possible, in the light of 
such speechlessness on my part, for anyone who 
wishes to, to blame my silence, nevertheless 
there is a certain excuse for my quietude. My 
failure to speak was not to be interpreted as a 
final resolve not to speak; to speak was my 
dominant thought, but in the postponement 
there was a kind of hope that my eloquence 
would be greater as time added to my skill. 
5. My silence until the present moment has 
been that of a man who was fearful, rather than 
neglectful, and who wished to make his praises 


fairer, rather than to evade completely the ren- 


dering of praise. The purpose of my eloquence 
has been nothing more than to satisfy the audi- 
ence, while I hope that pardon for not speaking 
previously may be obtained because of my 
purpose. 

6. It is a common custom of writers of en- 
comia to affirm that the weakness of their talent 
falls short of the magnitude of the subjects to- 
ward which they direct their discourse, and to 
ask pardon of their listeners if, wishing to ap- 
proximate the truth, they involuntarily fail to 
do so. I, however, believe that such pardon is 
due to me for every reason, while it is not due 
for any reason whatever to the others who have 
undertaken this same subject. 7. For those in- 
deed who have come here from other places 
there was no compulsion to write such a dis- 
course; for, if they spoke according to the rules 
of the art, they would make themselves agree- 
able; while, if they did not do this, they would 
not have seemed to fail to make a necessary 
tribute. When a man is free either to speak or 
not to speak, he is worthy of praise when he 
achieves his purpose, but needs no pardon if he 
fails. 8. So when a man who could avoid mak- 
ing his beginning in such a way as to be in need 
of asking indulgence, falls into this need of his 
own free will, it is right that he be deprived of 
such indulgence. In my own case, since [ have 
been drawn to this composition by the just 
merits of my native city, and, since either one of 
two things was necessary for me, either to speak 
in some fashion or other out of my present re- 
sources, or to seem to be a poor citizen, how can 
I not win pardon from all sides? 9. And if I 
had had sufficient means for a choregia, perhaps 
it would have been suitable for me to fulfill my 
duty in that fashion, and not to run the risk 
involved in writing a discourse. But since 1 
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have been prevented by Fortune from perform- 
ing public liturgies in that fashion, and since it is 
still necessary for me to come forward and myself 
bring some gift to the city, my daring in pre- 
paring this discourse, in fear of the consequences 
of silence, will win pardon for me. 

10. Most of those who come to hear me, seeing 
the present good fortune of the city, but knowing 
nothing of its splendor in ancient times, will, 
while they admire the former, suppose that the 
latter did not exist; so they will think that I 
shall at once take up the city’s present greatness, 
and its superiority in its present state, as though 
I were to admit myself that while the city in its 
recent history surpasses all others, in its ancient 
history it was itself surpassed. 11. It is neces- 
sary, however, for me first to do honor to the 
memory of those ancient times, and then to 
speak of them in such fashion that there will be 
shown to be harmony between the present cir- 
cumstances of the city and those of former 
times, and so that it will appear that its present 
circumstances are owed to the same factors 
through which in antiquity it was preeminent, 
and that its brilliance today does not depend upon 
less important causes. 

12. Before, however, I set forth who were the 
people who first occupied this land, I must speak 
of the nature of the land and what manner of 
breezes it possesses, how it is situated with re- 
spect to the sea, what it possesses in the way of 
water, what sort of land it is for the raising of 
crops, and in general concerning the advantages 
which exist here. For since the land is in fact 
older than its inhabitants, it is fitting for the 
praise of the land to come before that which will 
be given to the race. 

13. Indeed the first and greatest praise of a 
city is the excellence of its land, just as is the 
case, I believe, with a ship when the keel is 
strong to which all the other members are fas- 
tened. This subject, then, must be tested be- 
fore the others. 14. I shall not be persuaded to 
comply with the usage of most orators, who 
strain themselves to show that whatever par- 
ticular place they are praising is the center of 
the earth. First of all, if this distinction is the 
property of one city, and if in addition it be a 
fair city of which it is the property, all this can 
belong to one city alone, because it is not pos- 
sible for others as well to be in the middle. 
Thus most such orations are foolish. 15. Then 
again, if being situated in the center of the earth 
brought with it superiority in all respects, the 
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eagerness of those who compete in this matter 
could have a certain justification. But if Egypt 
and rocky Delphi are not the same in respect to 
productiveness of crops, why should a man point 
to the central location of the city which he is 
praising instead of proving its real fairness? 

16. This, now, I can say concerning my native 
city, that it is the fairest adornment of the land 
that is fairest under heaven. It is generally 
agreed, indeed, that the best part of the earth 
is that which the god of the sun, on rising, first 
strikes with his rays. 17. For kings, this part 
of the earth is a much-fought-for possession ; and 
the ruler to whom it belongs is a greater man 
because he possesses it, while to all other men 
who hear its name, that name comes bringing a 
kind of loveliness with it and it fills their souls 
with pleasure, like those dreams which rejoice 
sleepers with their visions of gardens. 18. Thus 
it is that, the whole East possessing the finest 
things, these superiorities come to us. To other 
people, their own land gives one thing but does 
not give another; or rather, by Zeus, it brings 
all kinds of gifts, but because of the excesses of 
the climate it does not escape disagreeable fea- 
tures, or if it avoids these it suffers from lack of 
water and thus spoils its good fortune in other 
respects. 19. With us, however, all things vie 
with one another, the land, the streams, the 
temperate blending of the climate. As for the 
land, it is level like the sea, deep and rich and 
soft, yielding easily to the plow, wonderfully 
surpassing the expectations of its farmers, at 
once good for sowing and good for growing, and 
splendidly suited to both kinds of crops, pro- 
viding tall trees in all their beauty and sheaves 
of grain taller than trees are in other lands, and 
crops in abundance, with more than an abun- 
dance of beauty. 20. Nothing is absent whose 
presence is to be desired; but if you speak of 
Dionysus, his festival is often celebrated here, 
or if you mention Athene, the earth is blooming 
with her trees. Therefore, much wine goes hence 
to our neighbors, and even more oil is carried 
in freight-ships all over the world. 21. And 
Demeter loved our land so much more than 
Sicily, that when Hephaestus on his shield made 
a golden field, she made our part of the earth, in 
its color, not a little like gold; and likewise her 
crops are such as they are nowhere else, and are 
truly the gift of the yellow-haired goddess. 

22. As for our mountains, some of them lie 
within our land, some round about it; some cut 
across the flat country, while other broad ones 
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guard the entrance, and others still surround it 
along its boundaries. Some of these, in their 
formation, differ from the sloping ground, being 
raised up to a height; others vie in the excellence 
of their soil with the land below them, and the 
farmers do not hold them in scorn, for they drive 
their yokes over the summits; and all that the 
level land alone bears elsewhere, our mountains 
grow, while the things that the mountains alone 
can give elsewhere, among us are produced by 
the plains as well. 23. One section is not dis- 
tinguished for the growing of fruit trees and 
another for the sowing of seed; but in the same 
fields you can see trees rising up and wheat 
flourishing beneath the trees, or rather the land 
both produces these things separately and brings 
them together. This piece of land is rich in 
wheat, and that rich in wine, while another 
unites all things in itself. 

24. Moreover, the circumstance that the 
mountains do not fall short of the plains in 
productivity does not easily permit the country 
to suffer famine; for when the weather at any 
season is abnormal, the same damage does not 
occur to the two types of land. What is insuffi- 
cient for the lower lands is often adequate for 
those which are higher, and what causes damage 
there, the lands below often escape, so that it is 
possible for most crops to grow in safety, since 
either the whole country is flourishing, or at 
least one of the two types of land. 

25. Such parts of the mountains as are not 
fertile by nature make their contributions in 
other ways. Some, through their quarries, fur- 
nish walls for the buildings of the city, while 
others through their forests furnish the roofs 
and assist in other ways, and in addition to this 
they provide fire for the bakers and the baths, by 
means of which we not only live, but have the 
means to live in comfort. 26. The flocks and 
the herds of cattle contribute their nourishment 
to mankind, and no part of the land lies idle, like 
a part of a crippled body, but some parts of it 
repay labor with great generosity, while other 
parts bring their gifts without labor. 

27. And then the rivers which run through 
the country, who could number them, some 
large, some small, some flourishing at all seasons, 
others created by the winter, all equally useful, 
some flowing from the mountains, some rising 
in the plains, some flowing into one another, 
others into the lake and others still journeying 
to the sea? 

28. Then the springs and their unfailing riches 
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are truly a unique characteristic of ours, and no 
man is so bold, or so proud of the gifts of the 
nymphs, that he would boast that he had posses- 
sions equal to ours in this respect. 

29. Over so fair a land as ours the Seasons 
dance harmoniously and do not spoil its charm 
by any unseemly conduct on their part. For 
neither does winter out of jealousy encroach 
upon the time of spring, claiming that season’s 
charm for itself, nor does summer, in the same 
fashion, stretch out into winter, turning out the 
season which comes between the two; but each 
remains within its bounds and divides up an 
equal measure of the year, and gives place when 
the next season approaches. And the greatest 
thing is that those which are in their extreme 
forms grievous to the body, the one by reason 
of excess of cold, the other through excess of 
heat, seem among us to be chastened and to wish 
to resemble the milder seasons. 30. It seems to 
me as though they had made an agreement with 
each other to share each other’s characteristics, 
so that winter shows a certain element in com- 
mon with summer, in its mildness and harmless- 
ness, while summer on the other hand has re- 
ceived from winter enough of its character to 
serve as a defence against distressing heat. 
31. And while winter provides rain to satiety 
for the earth, taking away the cold, the heat 
makes the wheat spring up and fosters it with 
the summer breezes which save both our bodies 
and crops from damage from burning heat. 
Thus for us alone is it possible to enjoy whichever 
of the seasons is present and to receive the com- 
ing one with pleasure, since in all of them there 
is a certain temperateness and gracefulness. 
32. Among the peoples of other countries, most 
find fault with the whole cycle of the seasons, 
while others, experiencing some seasons which 
are better and then others which are not so good, 
suffer the same experience as those who change 
suddenly from peace to war; for when one of the 
better seasons has fulfilled its time and departs, 
the harsher one descends upon them, and, before 
they have had time for any real enjoyment, they 
have to lament the departing season, which they 
are unable to hold back, and at the same time 
live in dread of the one which is coming upon 
them. One of the seasons forces them to be 
bathed in sweat and to spend their time strug- 
gling about the springs, while the other compels 
them to spend their time in bed like sick folk, 
shut in by the snow. 33. To us alone is the 
present part of the year pleasant and the ex- 
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pected season no less pleasant; for one season, 
having given us pleasure, passes by, and the 
next approaches bringing equal pleasure, and 
we differ in no way from the folk who travel 
along those roads which are divided up from 
beginning to end by shady springs and places of 
rest, and send travelers on their way rejoicing. 

34. Just as is the case of our good fortune in 
the seasons, our situation with regard to the sea 
is such that, if our position in this respect were 
not as it is, 1 should count it ashortcoming. For 
neither are we separated from the sea by a 
journey of days, nor is our city founded directly 
on the shore. 

35. How much of a harm each of these is to a 
city, I shall briefly make clear. Or rather how 
harmful it is to be wholly separated from the 
sea, is plain to all, and a man who called a city 
thus situated one-eyed would not be mistaken; 
but the advantage of not being placed directly 
upon the sea requires demonstration. 36. First, 
the cities which are placed down by the sea have 
to fear the floods which it causes, and their 
confidence is ruined by the example of the cities 
which have been overwhelmed. 37. Again, 
those to whom it gives pleasure to be able to 
gaze over the backs of the sea and to watch the 
freight-ships sailing and to listen to the shouted 
commands, are given more anguish than pleasure 
when, before the eyes of those who were just 
now enjoying such pleasure, the wave driven on 
by the ‘billows overwhelms the vessels and 
changes the sailors’ calls to cries for help, and 
fills the city with news of the shipwreck. 38. 
But the greatest cause of harm is that a city 
placed on the sea is forced to suffer from the 
vulgarity of sailors and their disorderly brawls 
and their ribald talk and from all the other 
things which have the power to ruin and destroy 
the morals of a city; for such a city will both 
receive those who come sailing to it from abroad, 
and send its own people out as sailors. And then 
the evil ways of only a part spreads through the 
whole population. 

39. Our own situation, however, permitting 
us to enjoy the good things which come from the 
sea, also permits us to remain free from its evils; 
and we are both free from harm, along with 
those who live inland, and enjoy the benefits of 
the sea along with those who live close to it. 
40. So we differ from the former in our abund- 
ance of the necessaries of life, and from the 
latter in the moderation in our way of living; 
and while we possess the things which are 
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counted blessings by both, we escape the things 
by which both are afflicted. Thus, the others 
claim advantages over each other in some re- 
spects, and are outdone in other ways; but we 
are superior to each of them and inferior to 
neither. 41. The distance that separates us 
from the sea, indeed, is just so much as keeps 
us untainted from the evils connected with the 
sea and at the same time permits us to share 
the good things which come from it. For there 
are one hundred and twenty stadia between us, 
so that a well-girt man, setting out hence with 
the sun, can bring us something from there when 
the noonday still remains with us. 

42. Concerning the nature of the land, then, 
and the temperate blending of the climate and 
the situation with respect to the sea, enough 
perhaps has been said. It would be well to go 
on concerning the noble lineage of those who 
possess the region, and of the first settlers and 
those who followed them and those again who 
came later, and to demonstrate to all, how the 
best of lands has come to be the possession of the 
best of men, like a well-made ship in the hands 
of good sailors. 43. And though I may seem to 
speak at greater length than the occasion war- 
rants, my discourse will include only a small part 
of the things concerning which it would be pos- 
sible to speak. The reason for this is the multi- 
tude of the subjects which pertain to ancient 
times; and because of this, even though many 
things be passed over in silence, what is said will 
not fail toseem lengthy. The historical treatises 
will preserve exact accounts; we need speak only 
of so much as is fitting for the present occasion. 

44. Inachus was the son of Ge and the father 
of Io. Zeus became smitten with love for this 
Io, and lay with her. Since this did not escape 
Hera, he changed the human maiden into a cow 
and lay with her in this fashion. But Hera—for 
she knew of this too—smote the cow with a gad- 
fly, and she wandered through both continents. 
45. Inachus, seeking his daughter and unable to 
find her, and desiring mightily to recover her, 
put ships to sea, and sent aboard them the 
Argives who are well known in the tale, making 
Triptolemus the leader of the whole undertaking, 
and sent them forth in search of his vanished 
daughter. 46. And they sailed every route, 
penetrated every strait, passed every headland, 
went ashore on islands, searched the shores, 
went up far into the midst of the mainland, being 
resolved to die before they gave up the search. 
47. As they came here to this country, and came 
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out of their ships, it was night; and they went 
up to the mountain among the inhabitants, who 
were few in number, and approached their 
dwellings and knocked on the doors and made 
inquiry concerning Io. They found a hospitable 
welcome; and coming to love the country, they 
‘made this the end of their voyage, exchanging 
their eagerness in the search for a desire to re- 
main. And so, giving up the purpose by which 
they had been urged on, they put the land which 
they admired above the goal for which they had 
set sail. 48. This undertaking had been that 
they should not fail to find Io, but that they 
should put aside all thought of their native land; 
for it had been laid upon them, by him who sent 
them forth, either to bring the maiden back, or 
not to return themselves. Thus, when they 
ceased their search, they were willing to be cut 
off from their native land. 49. If indeed they 
had traveled to the ends of the world, and had 
then decided to stay when nothing remained to 
be searched, the cause of their guilt would have 
been necessity, and not simply love of the 
country ; since, however, they made this decision 
when much of the world remained in which there 
was some hope of making the discovery, those 
who put their desire to remain before their hopes 
really preferred this strange country to their 
native land. It was to such a degree as this 
that the land enchanted them. 50. And when 
they had occupied the land, they were possessed 
by it completely, and the spell of their fatherland 
gave way completely before their admiration of 
the land which had bound them to it. I could 
wish that Homer, who lived after these events, 
had not said that nothing is sweeter to men than 
their fatherland, but had, because of the decision 
of the Argives, said the opposite, namely that 
often a better land, drawing men’s desires to 
itself, drives out the remembrance of their native 
land. 51. And so Triptolemus, who had set out 
in search of the Argive maiden, settled the people 
whom he had brought with him and built a city 
under the mountain and in the city a temple of 
Zeus, whom he called Nemean; but he gave the 
name Jone to the city, from the daughter of 
Inachus. For since it was on giving up the 
search for her that they settled in the city, they 
did honor to her by choosing this name for the 
town. And when they worked the land and 
reaped its fruits, they changed the epithet of 
Zeus from Nemean to Fruit-bringing. 52. So 
Triptolemus, when he had laid the first founda- 
tions of the city, was removed from among men 
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and because of the honors due him was num- 
bered among the heroes. 

Then the god according to whose desire the 
city was created, wishing it to be increased by 
the finest races, moved Kasos to leave Crete, a 
goodly man, and brought him here, and the 
noblest of the Cretans followed him. 53. When 
they came, they found the Argives better than 
the people they had left at home. For Minos 
in jealousy had driven them out; but the Argives 
received them gladly, and gave them a share of 
the city and of the land and of whatever they 
possessed. Kasos indeed did not wish to re- 
ceive in good treatment more than he gave in 
good works. And seeing that many of the laws 
of Triptolemus had been altered, he revived 
them, and he founded Kasiotis. 54. And as he 
acquired greater knowledge of affairs, he sought 
to win the good will of the people of Cyprus for 
the city, and married the daughter of Salaminus, 
who ruled over the people of Cyprus. As the 
maiden set sail, there came with her a fleet which 
formed an escort over the sea for the bride. And 
when they tasted the pleasures of our land, they 
gave up their island and became a part of the 
city. 55. One could find proof of Kasos being 
celebrated because of his virtues in the fact that 
the ruler of so great an island was glad to be 
connected with him by marriage, and proof also 
of the kindness of Kasos in the circumstance that 
those who brought the maiden preferred his pro- 
tection to their dearest kin. 

56. It is said also that some of the Herakleidae, 
after the exile to which they were driven by 
Eurystheus, taking with them many Eleans, after 
they had seen and disapproved of the whole of 
Europe and the remainder of Asia, put an end 
here to their toils and settled themselves and 
built Herakleia as an addition to the city. 

57. Let one consider our noble descent, and 
the way in which whatever was finest in all 
places has flowed together here, as though to a 
place chosen by the gods to receive men worthy 
of admiration. We alone have origins which 
have brought together in the same place the 
noble elements provided by each of our sources: 
the high antiquity of the Argives, the just laws 
of the Cretans, a royal race from Cyprus, and the 
line of Herakles. 58. As for those whom we re- 
ceived from Athens, and all the other Greek 
breeds with which we have been blended, the 
tale will be told later, when our discourse in its 
progress has come to those times. 

59. Now we must tell how the place was from 
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of old regarded with veneration by the Persian 
kingdom. And by Zeus it was not only honored 
by the Persian gods, but by the Assyrians before 
them. Once Cambyses was conducting a cam- 
paign against Egypt, and his queen Meroe was 
with him. They being encamped in the place to 
which the queen gave her name, she went to the 
temple of Artemis to sacrifice; for Semiramis the 
ruler of the Assyrians had built the temple for 
the goddess. 60. And seeing that the roof was 
worn out through old age, she begged Cambyses 
to mend the damage. So he raised the temple to 
a greater height by making additions to the walls, 
and built round it a sacred precinct suitable for 
the accommodation of the festival; and to this 
festival he gave the name of his queen. She for 
her part presented lands to the goddess and estab- 
lished priestesses to care for the shrine and filled 
it with the riches of Persia, dedicating thrones 
and couches and bows, all of gold. 61. When 
these things had been accomplished, those who 
dwelt in Ione decided to go down to Cambyses. 
So when they were announced by those whose 
duty it was to do so, he called them to him and 
asked them who they were and how they had 
come to live in his land. 62. When he learned 
whence they had come, and the fortunes which 
had brought them there, he marveled that they 
wished to enter into relations with him rather 
than lie hidden as he passed by, and he conducted 
himself not as one who had the right to demand 
thanks from those who dwelt on his land, but as 
one who himself was indebted to them for living 
there. The proof of this is that he gave them 
gifts as though they were benefactors and sent 
them away. 63. Let anyone who wishes now 
allege the fierceness of Cambyses, and say that 
he was not master of himself. It appears rather 
from this that our forebears lived both with gods 
and under their protection. That a man who 
vented his wrath on everyone, and made cruelty 
a pleasure, should have overcome his nature at 
the sight of those men and should not have been 
provoked to anger against Hellenes who dwelt in 
the land of the Great King—how can this have 
failed to be the work of some god who sent these 
men straight to his tent and arranged both things, 
namely that they should have courage, and that 
he should not be harsh, and likewise exorcised 
their fear, and allayed his anger? 64. And why 
need one speak in terms of inferences and dis- 
regard a well-known fact? The country has 
been from of old beloved of the gods. For the 
god whom the Persians hold to be the greatest, 
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Helios, under whose auspices they conduct their 
campaigns—he is called Mithras in the Persian 
tongue—this god, when sleep had come upon 
Cambyses, stood above his head in a dream, 
during his first sleep, and spoke to him, com- 
manding him to stop there and not to proceed to 
Egypt, and also foretold that the spot would re- 
ceive a city, a creation of the Macedonians. 65. 
Cambyses gave thanks to the god and nearby 
established a shrine of the brother of Artemis. 
And thus the place received the deity of the 
Persians as a dweller in it and a lover of it and a 
prophet of its coming fortune; and Cambyses, at 
the prophecy, suffered none of the passion which 
envy is wont to stir up. 

66. The men who glorify Athens and Corinth 
set up battles of the gods over the cities—over 
Corinth, of Helios against the ruler of the sea, 
and over Attica, of Athena against this same god ; 
and they almost undo the harmony of the whole 
by their recklessness in writing of these battles of 
gods, trying to adorn the cities which they praise 
by means of impious ornaments, and seeking to 
gratify human beings by means of this impiety 
against the gods, not knowing that by this one 
lie they destroy confidence in their other praises. 
67. With us the gods have become lovers of our 
land, but there was no war among them over it, 
for this would not have been lawful. In this 
way, that which was fair among the Hellenes 
exists here also, but that which, among them, was 
better not spoken of, no one here has dared to do. 
68. And so the men of that time occupied Ione, 
the sons regularly taking it over from their 
fathers ; and dealing justly with one another, and 
getting their living from the ground and paying 
the accustomed honors to the gods, they lived in 
all happiness in the midst of the barbarians, 
producing a city which was a true Hellas and 
keeping their way of life pure in the midst of so 
much corruption all around them, like that myth 
about the Alpheios which has survived to our 
time, which has it that the river flowed from the 
Peloponnese to Sicily through the midst of the 
sea, but yet was unmixed with the sea. 

69. The city indeed did not at once become 
large and populous—it was better, I think, this 
way—but its growth awaited a more favorable 
time; it existed in a restricted shape, remaining 
small, for as long as it was not better for it to be 
larger. 70. What does this mean? If its size 
had extended over the greatest possible amount 
of land when Asia was still held by the Persians, 
who were strong in their wealth and stout in arms 
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and brilliant in all things, it would have been 
necessary for the people of the city, when called 
by their rulers to take part in their campaigns, 
either to obey and go to war, or not to obey and 
fight the Persians, one city against so great an 
empire. The former course would not have been 
seemly nor the latter free from danger. 71. But 
then, since the inhabitants had not increased 
contrary to what was fitting to the times, but 
had stood still at that point in their size which 
excused them from doing anything unpleasant 
and from suffering any evil, they advanced to 
their greatness, when it was time to rule, like 
nobly-born boys who escape notice on account of 
their youth under a tyranny, but reach young 
manhood when the tyranny has already ceased. 
72. For after the battle at Issus and the flight of 
Darius, Alexander, who possessed part of Asia, 
but desired the rest of it, since he thought little 
of what he had already won, but instead looked 
toward the ends of the earth, came to this region, 
and pitched his tent near the spring which now, 
through his work, has the form of ashrine, though 
its only adornment then was its water; and re- 
freshing his body there after his toils he drank 
the cold clear sweet water of the spring. 73. The 
sweetness of the drink reminded Alexander of his 
mother’s breast; and he said to his companions 
that everything that was in his mother’s breast 
was in the water too; and he gave his mother’s 
name to the spring. When Darius was cam- 
paigning against the Scythians, the river Tearos 
in Thrace seemed to him the fairest of rivers, and 
setting up a tablet, Darius inscribed upon it that 
the Tearos was the fairest among rivers; Alex- 
ander however did not put our spring into a con- 
test with other waters, but declared it equal to 
the milk of Olympias. So great was the pleasure 
which he found in these streams. 74. Wherefore 
he at once adorned the spot with a fountain and 
with such of the other appropriate details as were 
possible on such a campaign, which he was con- 
ducting in the swiftest possible manner; and he 
began to build a city, since he had found a spot 
which was capable of giving scope to his own 
magnificence. 75. Possessed of a two-fold desire, 
both for our land, and for the possession of the 
remaining lands, and constrained by the one to 
remain, and driven by the other to hasten on, 
and with his soul torn between the desire to settle 
and the desire to carry on the war, he did not 
make either of these wishes an obstacle to the 
other; for he did not insist either upon ruining 
his whole purpose for the sake of the city, or 
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upon fulfilling that purpose, and giving up the 
desire which he had to found the city; but main- 
taining both plans he gave the city its beginnings, 
and led his army on to Phoenicia. 76. The be- 
ginnings of the settlement were a shrine of Zeus 
Bottiaios founded by Alexander, and the citadel, 
which took the name of this fatherland and was — 
called Emathia. And this I think was an indi- 
cation of Alexander’s purpose, namely that after 
the completion of his deeds he would choose this 
place in preference to his homeland. 

77. Having celebrated such beginnings for the 
settlement, and counting therefore among our 
founders, he who was both called the son of Zeus, 
and made this name secure by his works, was 
translated swiftly to his father, and could not 
bring his plan to completion. And he who re- 
ceived the power after him—or rather among 
many successors was the only one worthy of 
Alexander’s rank—Seleucus came to the city in 
place of Alexander, having won his power by 
valor not only once but a second time as well. 
78. For indeed he came to the assistance of some, 
whom he made greater than their enemies; and 
then he was plotted against by those whom he 
had made strong. But being saved from the 
midst of this trap, he again roused admiration by 
giving his aid to still others. Finding these men 
just, he received due return from them. And 
this thanks was the return to him of the lands 
from which he had unjustly been driven out. 
79. For Seleucus for his courage had been made 
commander of cavalry by Perdiccas; and when 
Perdiccas died in Egypt, and he was summoned 
by the Macedonians to take over Perdiccas’ 
power, he went and held the satrapy of Baby- 
lonia. 80. And when Antigonus was warring 
against Eumenes, he joined him as an ally and 
assisted in the destruction of Eumenes, not know- 
ing that Antigonus, whom he assisted, was an 
evil man. And then that man, when he had be- 
come great through the help of Seleucus, became 
jealous of his benefactor and plotted his death. 
From this point on, one of the gods must have 
held his hand over him, as in a drama; for he 
found the way to salvation through the same 
house which had plotted his destruction. 81. For 
just as Ariadne, smitten with the beauty of 
Theseus, saved the youth from the labyrinth with 
the ball of cord, Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
admiring the valor of Seleucus, gave warning of 
his father’s plot against him with a message 
which he wrote in the dust with the shaft of his 
spear, thus revealing what was to happen, and 
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at the same time escaping the notice of the others 
present. 82. From this time on Seleucus suffered 
the same fate as Evagoras, and a little later be- 
came powerful again. For he yielded to the cir- 
cumstances of the moment and went away to 
Egypt; and there he established Ptolemy firmly 
in his kingdom, not providing him with a numer- 
ous army, but only with his own body and his 
own spirit; and after he had made Ptolemy’s 
affairs secure, he persuaded Ptolemy to send him 
home, and receiving cavalry and foot troops, both 
to the number of a thousand, he drove his enemies 
out of Babylon, and won back his kingdom and 
his wife and children, and his former splendor. 
83. And now, considering that while he had thus 
won back what belonged to him, justice was still 
due him for the treachery against him, he made 
war on Antigonus, and meeting him in Phrygia 
and conquering him, he slew him in open combat, 
thus exacting vengeance for the plot against him- 
self; in this fashion he escaped the treachery like 
one dear to the gods, and returned vengeance for 
it like one who was practised in virtue. 

84. So when Antigonus was dead, what had 
belonged to the vanquished passed to the victor, 
and the empire of Seleucus was bounded by 
Babylon on one side and by the confines of Egypt 
on the other. And now a time of production 
came, like that season which of old brought forth 
the beginnings of our city ; but this season brought 
forth its great size. 85. And everything came to 
pass according to the divine will. There existed 
a city named for Antigonus, created by Antigo- 
nus. The distance between the present city and 
it was forty stadia. In this city, after his victory, 
Seleucus offered sacrifice; and when the bull was 
slain, and the altars were provided with every- 
thing according to custom, the fire seized on the 
offerings and burned freely. 86. And Zeus dis- 
patched from his sceptre and sent to the altar his 
companion the beloved bird. It flew down into 
the midst of the fire, and seizing the thighs, 
wrapped in flame, carried them away. 87. And 
when this occurrence fixed the eye and attention 
of everyone, showing that what was done was 
not done without the gods, Seleucus put his son 
on his horse, to follow the flight from the earth, 
and to guide the horse along the route of the 
bird, wishing to know what the eagle would do 
with the things it had carried off. 88. And he, 
riding with his gaze fixed upward, was guided to 
Emathia by the flight of the bird. The eagle, 
descending there, placed the offerings on the altar 
of Zeus Bottiaios, which had been founded by 
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Alexander, when the spring refreshed him; and it 
seemed to all, even to those not skilled in augury, 
that Zeus was advising that a city be built on 
the place. Thus Alexander’s original desire for 
a settlement, and his beginning of the under- 
taking, moved toward completion; and the chief 
of the gods became our founder through his 
prophetic sign. 

89. Then Seleucus collected artisans represent- 
ing every skill, all sources of labor for assistance, 
and all the finest possible stones. Forests were 
cut down for roofs, and wealth was poured into 
the work of building. 90. Outlining the city, he 
stationed the elephants at intervals, at the places 
where the towers were to be, and to mark out the 
length and breadth of colonnades and side streets 
he used, for the dividing lines, wheat which had 
been brought by ships which stood in the river. 
91. And quickly the city rose; and quickly what 
was built was filled with those who came down 
to the city from Ione, Argives and Cretans and 
the descendants of Herakles—who were, 1 be- 
lieve, related to Seleucus through Temenus of 
old—and with the soldiers who followed Seleucus, 
who chose this place for their home. 92. Antigonia 
itself he obliterated, since it was a memorial of an 
evil man, and he removed hither the population, 
among whom were Athenians. These people who 
were resettled were at first fearful that they might 
suffer the anger which had been directed against 
Antigonus; but when they learned that they had 
been brought to a better lot in life, they honored 
Seleucus with a bronze statue, adding bull’s horns 
to the head, this being the mark of lo. 

93. From Seleucus the city took its surname, 
but its name from his father Antiochus, and while 
it was created by the former, it preserved the 
memory of the latter; for to the man, whom, of 
his family, he held the most in honor, Seleucus 
dedicated the most honored of his own works. 

94. And this suburb, Daphne, much famed in 
song, Seleucus elevated to the dignity of a shrine, 
dedicating the place to the god, since he found 
that the myth was true. For Apollo, when he 
was enamored of Daphne but could not win her, 
pursued her; and as she was changed by her 
prayer into a tree, he transformed his loved one 
into a crown. 95. Thus was the tale sung; and 
the chase revealed to Seleucus the truth of the 
tale. For he once rode out to hunt, taking his 
dogs with him, and when he came to the tree 
which had once been a maiden, the horse stopped 
and smote the ground with his hoof, and the 
earth sent up a golden arrowhead. 95. This re- 
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vealed its owner by means of an inscription; for 
it was engraved “οἱ Phoebus.’’ I suppose that 
in his grief over the transformation of the maiden 
he shot all his arrows, and the tip of one, broken 
off, was hidden by the earth and was preserved 
for Seleucus, as a warning to adorn the spot and 
to consider it as what it actually was, a shrine of 
Apollo. 97. There was indeed the miracle in 
which, they say, the spring on Helicon was pro- 
duced when Pegasus struck the rock with his 
hoof; but this event here was the more miracu- 
lous because it is more natural for springs than 
for the tips of arrows to spring up from the earth. 
98. Seleucus however lifted the tip of the arrow 
and saw a serpent coming straight upon him, 
hissing with its head in the air. But as the ser- 
pent came on, it looked at him mildly, and 
vanished. When this serpent was added to the 
omens that appeared from the earth, his convic- 
tion grew that the god walked abroad in this 
place. And at once a sacred closure was laid 
out and trees and a temple were provided, and 
the grove speedily flourished and was guarded 
by strong prayers. 99. And Daphne was every- 
thing to Seleucus. For in addition to these signs 
from heaven which met his eyes, there also im- 
pelled him an oracle which he had received from 
Miletus, as support against his adversity, from 
which he had drawn courage. This oracle 
promised him coming good fortune, and com- 
manded him, when he won the rule over Syria, 
to make Daphne sacred to the god. 100. Since 
he had thus prepared himself in respect to the 
things which concern the gods, and had made his 
beginning from the point which was proper, he 
started out from a foundation which offered good 
hope—good hope, I mean, of the favor of the 
gods, and good hope for our city; and he filled 
the finest part of the earth with cities, making 
the desert fair. For he did not found our city 
simply for purposes of enjoyment, but as a start- 
ing-point for other cities, so that instead of post- 
houses these cities stood at the service of travelers. 

101. Other kings indeed take pride in destroy- 
ing existing cities, but it was this man’s glory to 
raise cities which had not existed. He planted 
so many on the earth that they were enough to 
bear the names of the cities of Macedonia and to 
be named also for the members of his family; 
thus there are many which are named for the same 
person, with both men’s and women’s names. 
102. If one wished to judge him in comparison 
with the Athenians and the Macedonians, who 
are supposed to have founded the most colonies, 
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he would prove not only to be the founder of still 
more, but to surpass each one of them in the size 
of his works to such a degree that any one of his 
cities was a match for ten of theirs. You may 
go to Phoenicia and see his cities there, and you 
may come here to Syria and see even more and 
greater ones of his. 103. He extended this fair 
work as far as the Euphrates and the Tigris, and, 
surrounding Babylon with cities, he planted them 
everywhere, even in Persia; in a word he left 
bare no place that was suitable for receiving a 
city, but in his work of spreading Hellenic civili- 
zation he brought the barbarian world quite to 
anend. 104. It is not, however, possible to say 
that, just as he founded many cities after this 
one of ours, so also did he place any other above 
this one; but he himself established his sceptre 
here and, so to speak, gave this city of ours a like 
right to rule over the others, since he built the 
others to be servants to this one, and found no 
other more worthy of the royal residence. 

105. And so, having both lived and died among 
such works, Seleucus did not hand on his inherit- 
ance to weaker men, but they were all worthy 
men born of worthy men, and the sons always 
showed themselves emulous of their fathers in all 
things and especially in their love for their city. 
106. As I enter now upon the works of these men, 
and gaze about, as though from a kind of obser- 
vation point, on the nobility of each one, I cannot 
think either that silence concerning their virtues 
is right or that an enumeration of their virtues 
is possible ; for the former would be the mark of a 
man who wished to harm both the rulers and the 
encomium of them, and the latter would be a 
greater task than could be undertaken by many 
mouths, or even by a whole chorus—even the 
greatest possible chorus—of sophists. 107. What 
way out of such a great difficulty, then, can one 
find? The following: to mention some rulers and 
to pass over others, or rather not to describe all 
their deeds, but to recount only a few of many; 
to make certain, concerning some of the kings, 
that they do not seem inferior to those who are 
mentioned; and to bid my hearers to test my 
discourse in the histories. 

108. Anthiochus, then, the son of Seleucus, 
fought no war, since all his enemies cowered in 
fear, but it was granted to him to go on happily 
toward old age and hand on the realm undi- 
minished to his son. Under his son too the 
weapons of war were at rest, there being no need 
of them; but instead there occurred a marvel of 
the greatest good omen for the city. 109. He 
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was in fact son-in-law of Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt; and when Ptolemy came here he was 
smitten with the beauty of Artemis and desired 
that the statue should belong to his own land; 
and he took it and carried it off. The goddess 
was well cared for there, but she longed for our 
city, and so she visited with disease the wife of 
him who had carried her off, and showed her in 
dreams why this was being done. Then she was 
sent back again by those who had removed her, 
and recovered her old temple ; but because of this 
episode her name was changed and she was called 
Eleusinia. 

110. Another wondrous thing occurred in the 
same reign which was like to this, and yet not 
like it. It was similar in that it concerned the 
gods, but differed in that it involved the coming 
hither of foreign gods. I shall make plain what 
Imean. 111. In Cyprus there were gods honored 
who had had this dwelling allotted to them in 
Cyprus since the time when the land began to 
exist. These were seized with desire for this land 
of ours and were eager to migrate to it. They 
impelled the city [Antioch ] to seek a response 
from the Pythian oracle, and persuaded Apollo 
to declare that there was only one solution for 
the city’s difficulties, namely the migration of the 
gods of Cyprus to our land. 112. And the king 
sent to the island the men through whom he 
hoped to accomplish this. Then, since it was 
not possible either to carry them off openly or to 
tunnel into the temples secretly, they contrived 
the following plan. They said that they wished 
to fashion exact reproductions of the gods who 
were there. And when this was permitted, they 
worked at their carving lovingly night and day, 
while the priests remained at ease. The crafts- 
men carried the imitation to such a point of 
exactness that they removed the originals, and 
set the reproductions in their place, and em- 
barked in sight of the people of Cyprus, bearing 
off the originals, as though they were the new 
statues, and leaving, in the guise of the originals, 
those which had just been created by their skill. 
113. This success was not the result of the sculp- 
tor’s skill, but of the gods’ desire for the depar- 
ture, for the sake of which they gave the crafts- 
men’s hands more than their usual power. And 
what indeed—be it the winning of new lands or 
the raising of victorious trophies, or the destruc- 
tion of an army or the capture alive of the enemy 
—brings more glory than to have the gods decide 
that it pleases them to sojourn in this land? 

114. Indeed the incident which followed this, 
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which occurred forthwith, in the time of the ruler 
who followed this one, brought proof of the same 
thing. Isis, the horned Egyptian deity, left 
Memphis and traveled hither, inciting Seleucus 
in dreams—the Seleucus who was fourth in suc- 
cession after the first Seleucus—to send for her, 
and likewise moving Ptolemy to make a ready 
gift of the goddess; and the ships were seemly, 
and the statue was carried away. 115. And our 
city was a dwelling place of the gods, so that we 
could, if we wished, vie even with Olympus; for 
the residence of the gods there is a tale of the 
poets, while the situation here will convince all 
who see it. 

116. And the conduct of the gods moved for- 
ward fittingly with the times, for when the power 
of Rome overshadowed everything, the city did 
not suffer from it in this respect, but they had 
much the same experience in connection with 
Zeus Kasios that Ptolemy did with Artemis; for 
they removed him, but he pressed them hard, 
loosing his thunder on everything, and procuring 
his return in this fashion; and he did return. 
117. Thus it is clear that while some of the gods 
wished to come to us from other lands, those who 
were with us could not endure to be transferred 
elsewhere, but since by their beauty they had 
drawn to themselves the love of men, they ex- 
perienced toward us that which they had done to 
others, and though they were drawn away by 
their lovers, they were seized and drawn back 
again by the land which they loved. So great 
was the love of the land which possessed our own 
deities, and the desire which impelled foreign 
deities to become our own. | 

118. I have dwelt at length on this history 
concerning the gods, because there is no other 
better subject for an encomium, either for our- 
selves or for any other men. If however one 
considers that deeds of arms are the sweetest to 
hear, many victories over many enemies come to 
our forefathers, and they went out themselves 
to war, as the manner of war then was. 

119. And of the rest of our history, what needs 
to be mentioned? Antiochus, who received his 
name of Great because he undertook great things 
and was equal to them, thinking it was a small 
thing merely to conserve what he possessed, in- 
tended to add to what already existed. This he 
did by building, as an addition, the newer part 
of the city—that which the river flows about— 
which was not much smaller than the old; and 
he brought in Hellenic stock, Aetolians and 
Cretans and Euboeans, and he provided com- 
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plete security by means of a wall. 120. And just 
as he increased the size of the city, so also did he 
stretch the boundaries of his empire to greater 
size, as though weaving a larger garment for a 
body that has grown. And having inherited such 
a number of subjects that he could hope to gain 
all his desires either by terrifying his enemies or 
by the law of force, he went on step by step, 
winning everything in his way, some of his 
enemies giving themselves up voluntarily, while 
others learned from their defeats that it was not 
possible to resist. 121. In such fashion he ad- 
vanced as far as Ionia, showing in both aspira- 
tions and deeds that he was the great Antiochus 
and that the glory of his name was not empty, 
but that he was worthy by reason of what he 
achieved to be called thus. From these achieve- 
ments tribute kept coming to us and the city 
was adorned by the booty of the war—the city 
which cared for its subjects but defeated those 
who resisted it, though later it played the part of 
a good guardian for these latter, proving superior 
to the Persian dynasty in two respects, namely in 
its strength and in the character of its leadership. 

122. Another Antiochus became king, a man 
at once peaceful in his way of life and warlike, 
rejoicing in peace, if no one became bold against 
him, but courageous in going to war, if any one 
forced him to it ; and neither yielding to dishonest 
men, for the pleasure of being quiet, nor yet 
scorning a quiet existence simply for the sake of 
being mighty in war, but knowing, if ever man 
did, how to take to arms, in due season, and then 
to lay them aside again. 123. When a band of 
robbers had gathered in the Taurus who were 
plundering with impunity the property of the 
Cilicians, and were destroying the intercourse of 
men with each other, he fell upon them and made 
an end of them even more quickly than Minos 
drove the Carians from the Cyclades, and once 
more made it possible for the cities to communt- 
cate with one another, and by casting out the 
fear which hung over them he opened up the 
roads to the merchants. In gratitude for this he 
was commemorated in a statue, by those whom 
he had benefited, in which he was shown taming 
a bronze bull, the animal representing the moun- 
tain of the same name. 

124. Now, having a number of things to relate 
concerning the remaining kings, but also trying, 
as I mentioned, to avoid giving annoyance in the 
length of my narrative, I will say only this, that 
just as they received their names in succession 
from each other, so they also inherited the ex- 
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cellencies of their ways, some maintaining the 
city in peace, others making it brilliant in war; 
but they all took careful thought for this one 
thing, namely that each of them should hand on 
enhanced the city which he had received. 125. 
One of them built the temple of Minos, another 
that of Demeter, still another that of Herakles, 
and others still built the shrines of other gods. 
The theatre was built by one, the bouleuterion 
by another ; one ruler paved the streets and others 
brought the gifts of the Nymphs in conduits, 
some rulers bringing the waters from the suburbs 
of the city, while others conducted them to the 
newer part of the city from the springs with 
which the older part abounds. Temple was 
added to temple and the greater part of the city 
consisted of shrines, for the dwellings of the gods 
are one and the same thing, both an adornment 
of the city, and a guard over it. 126. But it is 
easier to measure the streams of the sea than to 
try to compass in words the number of additions 
with which each one raised the city to greater 
size. Wherefore, retreating from this impossible 
task, I shall list the surnames of each one, as an 
indication of the manner of his life. One was 
given the name of Soter, another Theos, another 
Callinicus, still another The Great, another Phil- 
opator, and another Epiphanes, and there was 
none who failed to share in the praise bestowed 
by such appellations. 127. And if it was an 
honorable custom among the Athenians, that of 
their statesmen one should be called The Just, 
and another something similar, how much of an 
honor does not come to our city when the kings 
are seen to be worthy of such epithets, and not 
merely one or two of them, indeed, but all of 
them in succession, and—what is even nobler— 
so great a number of them? 

128. It is not only from our rulers that we 
have enjoyed the greatest benefits, but from their 
wives as well, who, leaving their looms, proved 
themselves superior to their sex as regards the 
city, enduring cares which belong to men, others 
honoring the gods by building shrines, and adorn- 
ing the city by doing honor to it, as though they 
did not dwell with their husbands simply for the 
purpose of begetting children, but that they 
might imitate their traditional activities in labors 
for the city. 

129. So long as it seemed good to the god torule 
Asia according to the will of the Macedonians, 
this city was like an acropolis of the dynasty for 
them, and they dwelt here with good fortune and 
adorned this city with things brought from every- 
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where. Then when the god set an end to their 
rule, and began to bind everything to the empire 
of the Romans as though with a golden chain, 
they quickly perceived the decree made in heaven 
and received the change without complaint. The 
city was handed over without a struggle to those 
under whose power it was necessary for it to 
come, even if a fight had been made for it, and 
thus the city insured for itself a future free of ill 
will and gave no occasion for animosity. 130. 
Thus, in return for such intelligent understand- 
ing, the city enjoyed such great forethought on 
the part of its rulers, that it seemed that the 
character of the government was changed in race 
alone. Thus the bringing in of good things con- 
tinued after the same fashion, not as though while 
certain men had built the city, others had taken 
it over, but as though the Romans were possess- 
ing what they had originally made, and were 
maintaining natural good will toward their own 
works. Thus they preserved, for the people of 
Antioch, the place of honor which they already 
possessed, and the honor which was paid to them 
by the people of Antioch, the Romans returned 
to them, and they did not deprive the city of its 
place as metropolis of Asia. 

131. For those who suppose that our city has 
not been held in esteem from of old, let this be 
enough. For those who consider that it has sunk 
from a brilliant position, let its present circum- 
stances merely be pointed out—but let envy not 
strike my discourse. There are some cities, in- 
deed, which like old soldiers sing of their past 
deeds, lamenting their present fortunes; but with 
us, the things which are now to be seen rival our 
celebrated past, and there is no need to describe 
the city’s past glories instead of pointing out its 
present ones. , 

132. Let one consider the city to see whether, 
like a musical composition, it is harmonious in 
all parts or whether, by Zeus, like some statue by 
one of the famous sculptors, it does not provide 
the necessary representation by merely a half of 
itself, but rather is one complete whole. 

133. First let us look at the senate, since the 
whole structure of the city is based upon this as 
upon a root. This one alone is the greatest of 
those which exist everywhere, and the best, com- 
posed of men who can reckon up their fathers 
and grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and 
even beyond that, in the same rank, men who had 
their forebears as teachers of good will toward the 
city, each one of whom understood, when he took 
over his property, that it was necessary to hold 
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his property for the common benefit. 134. For 
these men inherited their ancestral property by 
their good fortune, and spent it freely through 
their generosity, and through their industry they 
acquired many possessions; and just as the foun- 
dations of their wealth were blameless, they used 
it with all magnificence for the liturgies, avoiding 
poverty through their prudence, taking greater 
pleasure in spending for the benefit of the city 
than others take in amassing wealth, meeting 
expense so lavishly that there was fear lest they 
be brought to indigence, and making their out- 
lays in varied forms, sometimes supporting the 
populace in times of need and wiping out the 
failures of the soil through their gifts, and always 
enriching the whole city through the enjoyment 
of baths and the pleasure of spectacles, introduc- 
ing their sons, while they themselves were still 
living, to the bearing of liturgies; and by their 
magnificent generosity turning into occasions for 
spending money the immunities granted to them 
by the laws, spending their own wealth more 
lavishly than men who had never yet borne a 
liturgy. 135. For the feeling which elsewhere 
follows upon gain is here joined instead with 
spending, and a wealthy man would be more 
ashamed of fleeing a liturgy than he would be of 
diminishing his property through his liturgies. 
As though they had some god as a surety that 
whatever they lay out, double gain will come from 
Good Fortune, they spend lavishly on horse races 
and gymnastic contests, some according to their 
means, others more than is suitable for their 
means. 136. The object which each of those en- 
gaged in the liturgies strives for is to surpass his 
predecessor and to make rivalry impossible for 
his successor, and to bring forth in fairer fashion 
the things which are customarily performed, 
while adding new features to those which have 
been traditional. 137. Among us alone is there 
more competition over the undertaking of litur- 
gies than there is among others in escaping them, 
and many men have often through expenditures 
sought to win their way to this honor, joining 
expense to expense, and making their way to the 
second outlay by means of the first, not purchas- 
ing, by means of small expenditures, an escape 
from greater ones, but by many outlays making 
their way to the spending of more. 138. The 
reasons for this is a certain innate high-minded- 
ness, by reason of which they connot bear to have 
a greater report concerning other cities come to 
their own city than is carried abroad concerning 
it; for they consider their homeland to be without 
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reproach in the respects in which it is impossible 
to place it in the highest position. 

139. So much wisdom and power of eloquence 
does the senate possess that you might say that 
it was a very band of sophists displaying their 
art in the prime of life. So sharp is their intellect 
and so rounded their speech and so sustained 
their discourse that many of the people who love 
to listen to these things gather at the law courts, 
as though at schools, to listen to their displays in 
the presence of the officials, which they produce 
on the spur of the moment with greater sureness 
than if they had been prepared. 140. This 
powerful eloquence compels the officials to make 
good their names, but not to exceed them so far 
as to behave like despots. What does this mean? 
Where a senate is ignorant, even though it be 
very wealthy, and has no means of expressing 
itself, it is easy for it to offend the governors in 
some things, while in other matters it has to en- 
dure in silence. For men who are unable, by 
means of eloquence, to win their just due, are 
exposed to unjust treatment, and though they be 
a senate in name, they suffer like slaves. 141. 
Among us the power of eloquence preserves the 
freedom of the senate in clear-cut fashion, and 
compels the administrators to appear in their 
tasks as what they are supposed to be, inciting 
sensible men to the discovery of what is best, 
and resisting the lawlessness of insolent men 
through the compelling power of wisdom, and 
through charm of rhetoric, so to speak, turning 
their hearts to gentleness. Thus our senators 
have come to possess a medicine which is stronger 
than the resources of the officials. 142. The 
senate does not make its entrance into the pres- 
ence of the officials tremblingly, but these men 
summon it discreetly, when they are about to 
make their decision, since they are among men 
who are not easily to be overmastered, but offer 
examples of this justice to men who are able to 
judge. And these senators fight it out when a 
just man has been slighted, but render due praise 
when he is successful. It isa great thing, for our 
way of life, for an official to have the reputation, 
with the senate, of being resolved to administer 
justice. 143. In other cities, if the senators can 
check the vehemence of the governor, and are 
not themselves completely overwhelmed, they 
can think well of themselves ; but among us, those 
governors who are of good repute consider that 
they have carried off the crown of virtue not 
when they have exerted their power over dis- 
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obedient subjects, but when they have found 
praise among men with free spirits. 

144. Thus the senators, in their dealings with 
their superiors, I should not say, do not strive 
with each other, but do all this for the common 
good. Divided into three parts, they have en- 
trusted the leadership in each matter to the best 
man, and the rest follow these generals who are 
skilled in laboring for the benefit of their sections. 
145. There is no question of some being allowed 
to speak while others are prevented from doing 
so, but license to speak is common to all, and all 
those present rejoice together with the man who 
utters some honest thing; youth speaks, and age 
is not angered, but quite the contrary, the old 
men request the young to speak and urge them on 
and bid them have courage, like eagles encourag- 
ing their young to fly. 146. The whole body of 
the senate has achieved so much dignity that as 
soon as it appears, whatever it wishes is carried 
out by the governors. And to the man who 
grants their wishes, the greatest pleasure is to 
have granted them; for he knows that he is deal- 
ing nobly with men who are both honest and 
powerful in discourse, whose honesty compels 
them to remember the good will, while their elo- 
quence makes it possible to praise it justly. 

147. Why indeed need one produce the gover- 
nors as proof, when the emperors themselves hold 
this senate in respect both when it sends written 
communications and when it presents its argu- 
ments before the thrones? In these transactions 
the high-mindedness of the senate is exhibited to 
the ruler, and there has come to these men from 
the ruler, for their honor, rule over the provinces. 
148. The charm of their own city has constrained 
some of these men to serve in the senate, and 
those to whom this has happened are honored by 
two things, first by having been called to these 
duties, and then by having chosen them. For 
in the one respect they showed that they were fit 
for office, and in the other they showed that they 
considered it a greater thing to live in their native 
land and be ruled than to leave it and rule others. 
149. Thus they make it a pleasure, not a toil, to 
labor for their own city, and though receiving 
no relief from their burdens, they take pleasure 
in remaining with them, and some of them are 
honored by having avoided positions of authority, 
while others are honored by having ruled with 
the aid of the laws. 

150. Concerning the commons, what greater 
thing could one say than that the commons 15 
worthy of the senate, and that neither is it fitting 
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for the senate to be at the head of any other 
commons, nor for the commons to belong to any 
other senate among all that exist. Thus the one 
is the leader of worthy men, and the other follows 
the best men, like a skilfull chorus with an excel- 
lent leader. 151. In the first place each of them 
has a wife and child and all the possessions of a 
home. These things are powerful in teaching 
discretion and the love of quiet, just as those 
who do not possess them are prone to plunge 
into sharp disputes and snatch their swords and 
take pleasure in destruction, and whoever en- 
counters misfortune pushes it off on someone else 
and runs away ; many of these things are tolerated 
among the Egyptians and many of them in Italy, 
where some men make every word an excuse for 
an uproar, and others find their enjoyment when 
the senate falls into times of trouble. 152. But 
with us, the commons emulates the conduct of 
children toward their parents, and the senate 
emulates the conduct of fathers toward the com- 
mons; the senate does not permit want to fall 
upon the commons, and the commons in return 
brings its good will as its equivalent of wages 
paid for nurture, grieving for the distresses of the 
senate, but rejoicing mightily in its good times, 
sharing each kind of fortune and considering that 
there is nothing of the senate’s which is not its 
own, and paying the sweetest debt of children 
for the security of their leaders. 

153. One might perceive the character of the 
commons, if one scrutinized the disagreeable 
things which have come from them. For the 
things of which they could be accused would show 
their natural goodness, and the charge against 
them would amount to an encomium. Since we 
are a city, we must expect to suffer something 
from people who trouble the land; but the com- 
mons has been reproached for not hindering what 
occurs, not for having done something dreadful. 
154. Thus being by nature far removed from evil, 
the commons is honored as the chastener of evil- 
doers. What commons can approach ours in the 
matter of writing a covenant freely and keeping 
it faithfully? The sound of its voice is not given 
over to odious things, its gait is seemly, its robes 
are not slackly worn; it shows obedience toward 
its superiors and toward the well bred its manners 
are charming; it is polite in all things. In what 
other commons would one find these things? 
And to tell the truth, in what other senate, even, 
could one find such things? For that is how 
much our commons is superior to its name, and 
in the orderliness of its life it has progressed to a 
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fairer station. 153. It is so superior in benevo- 
lence that the customs which among other people 
are subject to neglect with respect to one’s own 
family, are practised even toward strangers by 
this commons. For when certain citizens had 
been brought here from another place on accusa- 
tions whose penalty was death, and were being 
taken away to execution, the commons burst into 
tears and crowded round the palace in supplica- 
tion, and their pleas halted the boiling passion of 
the governor of theday. 156.So they made their 
supplication because of their inclination toward 
pity, and he granted their request because they 
were worthy of such treatment; the cities pos- 
sessed their citizens once more, the commons of 
Antioch had glory for having made their petition 
and for having been successful, and the governor 
had a fair name for having conquered his anger. 

157. It is not possible to describe the extent 
to which excellence is native with us. The city 
has implanted in us courage in adversity, along 
with attentiveness to military skill; but the reign 
of law has put the former to rest, and our natural 
character has kept a watch over the latter. 
158. For one thing, when the Persians came upon 
them, our ancestors did not think fit to save 
themselves by flight, but they held their ground, 
holding fast to their fatherland, more firmly than 
the Lacedaemonians did to their shields; and 
again when the usurper from Seleucia suddenly 
sprang up and fell upon us, the city held him in 
check, through the hands of the inhabitants, and 
these right hands, seizing the tools of the work- 
shops, disarmed the soldiers who were accus- 
tomed to live amidst blood and slaughter. 

159. Nothing actually forbids me to describe 
how that insurrection took place. Indeed, the 
excellence of the men who overcame it will thus 
be seen more plainly. There was a commander 
stationed at Seleucia with a troop of soldiers, 
deepening the entrance to the harbor. Perceiv- 
ing that there were no soldiers stationed among 
us, and being put in a position of honor because 
of his labor about the port, and also being en- 
couraged by the absence of any one to prevent 
him, he became enamored of the idea of setting 
himself up in power. And he did not delay, but 
put on the purple robe which was draped about 
the statue, and set to work. 160. In their march 
they fell upon the fields and laid waste everything 
through which they went; and by late afternoon 
they reached the city, bringing tidings of their 
own deeds, which one could learn merely by 
seeing these men. For the people were not going 
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to encounter a disciplined body of troops, but the 
most brutal attacks of armed men. 161. Then 
as they saw the usurper hastening to the palace 
and seizing the property of the rulers, the people 
took the outrageous nature of what they saw as 
their summons to action, and did not think fit 
to wait for night to take counsel, but considered 
that their only plan was not to yield; and putting 
forward their breasts instead of shields, and 
crowbars instead of spears, and thinking that 
whatever came to hand was a sufficient weapon, 
they beat down this would-be imperial power the 
same day, bringing down the first comers with 
such weapons as they had, and then using these 
men’s arms against the rest. 162. And the 
women took part in the work, not merely with 
cries and weeping and stones hurled from roofs, 
as they did at Plataea, but going into hand to 
hand combat and tasting the line of battle and 
wounds, and confirming our belief in the story 
of the Amazons. And so some of the attackers 
were slain; others fled; and the rest were cap- 
tured, and the insurrection did not last for a 
second day. 

163. Such was the city when dangers threatened 
it; and in its character it kept alive the brave 
deeds of our forefathers. Let us see now whether 
it preserved the other virtues of the Athenians, 
whom it received as fellow settlers. 

164. The greatest praise of them, indeed, is 
that they opened a common refuge to those who 
were deprived of their own lands, and strangers 
gathered toward Athens from all parts; but we, 
as Homer says, are far better than our fathers 
in this, for there is no city of which we have not 
received a part. Although we cannot say that 
we have received the greater number of its in- 
habitants from each city, nevertheless the people 
moving hither whom we have welcomed are not 
much fewer than those who remained in each 
place ;some came from a desire for pleasant living, 
others for reasons of trade, others still in order to 
display their special skills, and others again to 
free themselves from poverty. 165. Disdain for 
their own city, which seems small, brings some; 
others are brought by both love of and flight 
from climate, for they both flee from their own, 
and love ours. Thus the people who are left 
behind in each city, when they come to us to 
make a visit, go about among their own fellow 
citizens, so many of their own people does each 
of them encounter. 166. Indeed, if a man had 
the idea of traveling all over the earth, not to see 
how the cities looked, but to learn their ways, 
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our city would fulfill his purpose and save him 
his journeying. If he sits in our market place 
he will sample every city, there will be so many 
people from each place with whom he can talk. 
167. As for those who have chosen this city in 
preference to their own, it is not to be held against 
them that they live away from home, but those 
who have stayed behind envy them, and blame 
themselves for not having emigrated. Thus a 
common enjoyment of good things is available to 
this city. The foreigners cherish as their home 
the city which they have chosen instead of their 
homes, while the fellow citizens of these foreigners 
do not think it meet to gain an advantage over 
them, but the city loves the virtues of those who 
come to it exactly as it does the virtues of its 
own children, imitating the Athenians in this 
also. 168. For just as they shared their leading 
men with the people of Pylos, and made use of 
the men of Pylos in their own highest offices, we 
too have done honor to foreigners in the greatest 
things, and have profited from foreigners, so that 
even now their families hold positions among 


the first. 


169. Since the migrations to us began in an- 
tiquity and have not ceased—and I think they 
will not cease—the city has naturally grown. 
And this has been the clearest mark of individu- 
ality in the city, that the task of numbering its 
inhabitants can be performed only by the Pythian 
oracle, by which, according to the saying, the 
sands are counted. 170. It is so large and the 
whole of it covers so much territory that in each 
section it is equally thickly settled, whether you 
count over the regions outside the gates, or those 
just inside them, or the ones next to these, or 
whether you go to the center of the city and pass 
into the side streets and carry the search around 
into the farthest quarters, all of them are teeming 
with the same dense population; and the people 
who are going about in the midst of the city have 
all left the same number at home. 171. The 
Athenians, in fear of the Lacedaemonian attack, 
left Athens and crowded into the country demes, 
and the only population of the city was the desert 
in the agora; but among us, though the country 
districts, as though empty, have drawn to them- 
selves many of the city people, the city still is 
crowded, and thus it is the same in the market 
place through the whole day, so that here the 
phrase ‘‘when the market place is full” does not 
mean just one certain part of the day, though 
it certainly means one particular part of the 
day elsewhere; for no one time of the day can 
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ever be called tranquil, but if you say that it is 
“‘full,’’ you mean to indicate all times. 172. Just 


as is the case with rivers, in which rocks rising in | 


the middle do not break the flow of the stream, 
but the current flows on in one unbroken aspect, 
so here the density of the people walking about 
allows no bare spot to appear in their midst, so 
that a man standing up above them for the first 
time and gazing at them would think that there 
were some festivals outside the city, at every 
gate, and that according to some custom the city 
was being emptied for them, the inhabitants di- 
viding up according to their wishes. 173. In one 
respect only would one think that the city was 
unfortunate, namely that people who were in a 
hurry to go somewhere were impeded by the 
crowd which broke up those who came toward 
it, just as a ship is hindered in its course by the 
waves which press on to meet it. 

174. Those who see the thickness of the popu- 
lation but do not know the fertility of the earth, 
would be apprehensive as to the provisions neces- 
sary for so many people. But one who heard of 
the fertility of the soil but did not know of the 
size of the population, would be astonished at the 
number of people by whom so much nourishment 
was consumed. So well suited to the fertile soil 
is the multitude in our city, and so well suited to 
the multitude is the nature of the earth; and be- 
cause of this nature we have never been compelled 
to dishonor Zeus Xenios through any harshness 
concerning strangers, even though we have the 
example of Rome, which, whenever any scarcity 
of the necessities of life occurs, turns this to 
abundance by driving out the foreigners. 175. 
The earth has never driven us to such a remedy 
as this, nor is there a time when the city has 
deprived itself of its crowd of inhabitants in order 
to save the rest, keeping up its old custom, I 
think, of solving troubles for strangers, not creat- 
ing them, since the time when this land brought 
back to sanity the son of Agamemnon, who had 
raged through all the rest of the world after the 
killing of his mother, pursued with all their might 
by the goddesses who punished the youth with 
madness. For when he went to the mountains 
there, the sickness was cured, and the place has 
come to bear the appropriate name. 

176. But I do not know how I have been 
carried away to this point by the pleasant tale 
concerning the son of Pelops; now the discourse 
must be brought back to the examination of the 
strength of this land, one sufficient sign of which 
is that it is adequate in every way for those who 
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live in it, while another indication I shall now 
make plain. 

177. When this last Persian war was unchained, 
for which the Persian government had been pre- 
paring for a long time, and when the emergency 
called for adequate counter preparation to match 
the threat, and, even more than for preparations, 
called for a place capable of receiving all those 
things that such a war requires, this land of ours 
is the one that rose above the emergency with its 
abundance and collected the forces to its bosom 
and sent forth the entire army, when the time 
called. 178. For there flowed to it, like rivers 
to the sea, all the soldiers, all the bowmen and 
horsemen and the horses, both those of the fighting 
men and those carrying burdens, and every camel 
and every band of soldiers, so that the ground 
was covered with men standing and men sitting; 
the walls were covered with shields hung up and 
spears and helmets were to be seen everywhere; 
everything resounded with hammering and noise 
and whinnying, and there were so many units 
stationed here that their officers alone would 
have added no small population to the city, or 
rather such a great army was gathered that in 
other places the drinking water would have been 
exhausted ; but everyone received the soldiers as 
pleasantly as though they were caring for a kins- 
man who came for a visit after a long interval; 
and each one fared as well from the land as though 
behind each dwelling the area had been trans- 
formed automatically into the semblance of a 
cavern filled with provisions; and it was possible 
in this way for men to be nourished to satiety, 
so that it seemed that it was not human intention 
or labor which provided the foresight or the ser- 
vice, but as though the gods, as the power of 
gods is, prepared everything in unseen fashion. 
179. Wherefore the Persians blame us especially 
among their enemies because we provide this city 
as a base of operations which rivals the warlike 
prowess of the emperor, and we have nowhere 
diminished his eager courage by any deficiency 
of the help which we supply. 180. Thus the city 
to the emperor, is like a loved one; when he is 
absent from it, it is as though from his native 
land, and he turns his mind back to it and he 
makes his return to it a matter serious enough to 
involve the taking of an oath, and he lightens his 
absence with letters, and undertakes war after 
war without pause, eagerly seeking, by means of 
his labors in the west, to have a sight of the east, 
and then by his labors in the east, to have a sight 
of our city. Indeed he has not gone elsewhere, 
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except in so far as warfare had compelled him to, 
but in truth has spent the pleasantest part of his 
time here, taking his pleasure as though in the 
arms of a loved one. 

181. But now 15 it possible to admire the vigor 
of the city, as one would the strength of a man’s 
body, and to find cast into neglect the matter of 
eloquence, which is rightly called the mind of a 
city? For indeed it is this which, when a city 
is large, makes it more revered, and if it does not 
happen to have become so large, at any rate puts 
it in a position to be admired. 182. Just as, 
while everything else at Athens was brilliant— 
the war vessels, the sea battles, the rule over 
many people—the most important thing was the 
desire for knowledge, and honor of it, and acqui- 
sition of it, even so with us nothing is beyond 
being wondered at and everything is inferior to 
the love of knowledge. 183. It seems to me that 
the god, when he divided the earth into two 
parts, did so with the desire to adorn each part 
equally and to preserve the balance, as though 
in a team of horses; so that he commanded 
Hermes to plant here seeds of eloquence which 
should not be inferior to those of Attica, and with 
his rod to incite men to the possession of this 
eloquence. 184. Wherefore, just as in former 
times the fortunes of Greece were divided be- 
tween two cities, Sparta and Athens, today the 
fair possessions of the Greeks are divided be- 
tween two cities, ours and Athens—if indeed a 
man is to be called a Greek because of his elo- 
quence rather than his birth. 185. Indeed these 
two cities have held high the torch of eloquence, 
the one illuminating Europe, the other Asia. 
In the first place this city has had come to it 
such a splendid quality of students that, even if 
they are not to be considered worthy of the 
teaching here, they are at least worthy of that in 
Athens, so great is the force of some, and the 
youthful freshness of others. 186. Thus swarms 
of young men more numerous than bees have 
come together here. And for another thing, no 
one goes away in disgrace, but when they have 
completed their studies sufficiently, some of them 
have remained, while others have gone away, the 
former bound by bonds of love toward the city 
which has given them the riches which they have 
acquired, while the latter bear home their in- 
tellectual accomplishments as salvation for their 
native cities. Again, the brilliance of those who 


have returned home impels others to the same > 


initiation, and some send on their children, 
others their brothers, some their neighbors and 
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others their friends, in a word, all their fellow 
citizens. 

187. You have indeed become the metropolis 
of Asia not so much by the exalted nature of 
your position as by the fact that the thing which 
is of all the most useful comes into the possession 
of all men here. For wherever you go and find 
a senate which is armed with eloquence, and 
speakers discoursing without blemish, you will 
find either that they were all trained in the 
schools here, or most of them, or in any case not 
a few. 188. By means of their skill in the 
tribune and their services in lawsuits they arrive 
at the rank of judge, and we furnish the provin- 
cial people with the finest orators and judges, 
who, guiding the cities with their wisdom, gain 
one thing alone—namely the honor of being 
worthy of these tasks—and depart with empty 
hands, crowned with good repute. And you, 
perceiving these things, build shrines of the 
Muses with great lavishness, both for the educa- 
tion of young men and as a gift of honor for the 
goddesses, and you employ your fellow citizens 
as teachers and still are not jealous of strangers. 
189. And with your benevolence is mingled the 
exactness of our discipline in oratory; the fact 
that we furnish councils to all men shows our 
benevolence, and the fact that we give praise to 
those alone to whom it is fitting demonstrates 
the nature of our discipline. 190. When they 
call, you join them; but when they make a 
mistake, you do not cover it up, but a weak 
thought and a botched figure and a spoiled 
phrase are at once detected. A common demon- 
stration of the error rises from every side and it 
is impossible for a man who had been struck and 
transfixed in this fashion, if he looks toward any 
part of the auditorium, in ignorance of the nature 
of his audience, to quiet the uproar of the judge- 
ment; but wherever you look, an exact correction 
is provided. 191. For aside from the education 
which is carried on among the citizens, there are 
three bands of rhetoricians, equal in number, 
which gather in the law courts, with their hearing 
no less whetted for judgment than their tongues 
are sharpened for speaking. Thus, no one is 
happier than when justice is pronounced here, 
while in unhappiness they are all second only to 
the man who is condemned. And indeed who- 
ever enters these courts without trembling and 
fear does so, not because he is a brave man, but 
because he is ignorant, not knowing into what 
great danger he is coming. 192. Thus from of 
old the use of eloquence has been deeply rooted 
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here and it has gone forward through a uniform 
high development. Both those who come to 
these courts from outside, and those who are 
seized by them within the city are able to share 
the springs of eloquence, so that the belief now 
prevails that whoever comes to this land tastes 
the art and comes to have a share in rhetorical 
accomplishment, as though the earth gave forth 
the spirit of the Muses, just as in some other 
places it gives forth a prophetic spirit. 

193. It is not astonishing, then, if a city which 
is superior to others in every other respect, but 
in the practice of wisdom surpasses not only 
other cities but even itself, should make those 
who come to rule it into its lovers. For each 
one of these the beginning and middle and end 
of his tenure is directed toward the addition of 
some thing to the city. And indeed the men for 
whom it has been possible to make gifts, like 
those who set up the greatest offerings to the 
gods, spend the rest of their lives in happiness, 
possessing, in their intercourse with men, that 
which they consider the fairest thing of all; or 
rather they are able to say all the things which 
can make a man splendid, while even if they 
kept silent concerning everything else, they 
would be confident of being honored in this one 
respect, namely that oblivion would never over- 
take them, since their works stand in the fairest 
of all places under the sun. 
they should be confident. For the man who 
holds the most courts, showing the earnestness 
of his mind, has made his glory imperishable, 
just like those painters, I think, who dedicated 
the skill of their hands at Delphi. And it is not 
true that those governors who were able to do so 
with imperial funds, easily undertook additions 
to the city, while those to whom the expense 
would be personal shrank from it; but those who 
formed a part of the group which surrounded the 
emperor were more enamored of spending money 
than of making it, and collecting handsome 
stones from everywhere they sprinkled beautiful 
buildings about in the city so that they shone 
forth like stars; and becoming leaders in splen- 
dor, they had many followers who desired ever 
more brilliant effects. 195. Here, the man who 
does not build a house, or take pleasure in those 
which he has, if he be very rich, is considered to 
be rich in vain; but the man who provides these 
things, counts himself among the fortunate even 
though he be in straits in other respects. Be- 
cause of this the measure of the city does not 
stand still, but like the human body grows daily. 
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196. And now it is the proper time to describe 
the situation and size of the city, for I think that 
there can be found none of those which now 
exist which possesses such size with such a fair 
situation. Beginning from the east it stretches 
out straight to the west, extending a double line 
of stoas. These are divided from each other by 
a street, open to the sky, which is paved over the 
whole of its width between the stoas. 197. 
These are stretched out to such a length that 
merely to pave such a space would require a 
great force of men, while to go to the end from 
the beginning is a toil, which requires the help 
of horses; thus gently sloping and unbroken is it 
throughout, unchanged either by mountain 
streams or by steep slopes, or any other kind of 
difficulties, as in a picture in which the colors 
combine according to their natural values. 198. 
Side streets begin from the stoas, some running 
to the north through the completely level area; 
the others, which run to the south toward the 
first slopes of the mountain, rise gently, extend- 
ing the inhabited area to such a distance that it 
preserves harmony with the scheme of the re- 
mainder of the city but is not, by being raised 
too high, cut off from it. 199. For the city did 
not, by crossing streams and ravines and in- 
cluding these within itself, and taking a little 
space in the very middle of the side of the moun- 
tain, place overhanging houses there, a source 
of alarm to those who dwell below, like the rock 
of Sisyphus; but by embracing only so much as 
permitted unbroken progress, it preserved the 
graceful proportions of the larger part of the 
city. 200. The mountain rises up, stretched out 
beside the city like a shield raised high in de- 
fence, and the last dwellers upon the lower slopes 
of the mountain have nothing to fear from the 
heights, but they have the sources of every 
happiness, springs, plants, gardens, breezes, 
flowers, the songs of birds, and the enjoyment 
of spring earlier than the others have it. 

201. The stoas have the appearance of rivers 
which flow for the greatest distance through the 
city, while the side streets seem like canals 
drawn from them. Some of the side streets, 
which face toward the mountain, lead to the 
charms of the slopes; the others, which face the 
other way, lead to another street, which is un- 
roofed but built upon on both sides, just like 
canals made for the cross passage from river to 
river. The former section ends in many places 
among charming gardens; the latter streets come 
to an end at the bank of the River Orontes, 
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202. About in the middle of the right hand stoa 
of those which, as I have said, are stretched out 
from the east to the west and extend over as 
much length as would be sufficient for three 
cities, apses facing in all directions, with one 
roof of stone, form, as the beginning for other 
stoas which run toward the north as far as the 
river, the shrine of the Nymphs, which stands 
about the stoas, high as heaven and turning 
every eye with the dazzling light of its stones and 
the color of its columns and the gleam of its 


pictures and the wealth of its flowing waters. 
Side streets begin from these stoas just as from 
those [ of the main street | which I first described. 

203. Such then is the form of the old city. 
The new city stands on the island which the 
division of the river formed. Flowing from 
above in one stream, and keeping this form for 
the most part, it divided itself, and surrounding 
this place, made it an island. One of the streams 
flows between the two cities, while that on the 
other side of the new city proceeds, after having 
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formed the island, to unite its course, and makes 
the river again the same as it was before it was 
parted. 204. The form of this new city is round. 
It lies in the level part of the plain, the whole of 
it in an exact plan, and an unbroken wall sur- 
rounds it like a crown. From four arches which 
are joined to each other in the form of a rectangle, 
four pairs of stoas proceed as from an-omphalos, 
stretched out toward each quarter of the heaven, 
as in a statue of the four-handed Apollo. 205. 
Three of these pairs, running as far as the wall, 
are joined to its circuit, while the fourth is 
shorter but is the more beautiful just in propor- 
tion as it is shorter, since it runs toward the 
palace which begins hard by and serves as an 
approach to it. 206. This palace ‘occupies so 
much of the island that it constitutes a fourth 
part of the whole. It reaches to the middle of 
the island, which we have called an omphalos, 
and extends to the outer branch of the river, so 
that where the wall has columns instead of 
battlements, there is a view worthy of the em- 
peror, with the river flowing below and the 
suburbs feasting the eyes on all sides. 207. A 
person who wished to describe this part carefully 
would have to make it the subject of a discourse, 
but it cannot be a part of a discourse on another 
subject. Nevertheless, one should say at least 
that to the other palaces which exist in every 
part of the world, some of which are praised for 
their size and others for their beauty, it is in no 
way inferior; but it is far superior to many, 
nowhere surpassed in point of beauty, and in 
size surpassing all others, divided into so many 
chambers and stoas and halls that even those 
who are well accustomed to it become lost as 
they go from door to door. I believe that, if 
this palace stood by itself in some insignificant 
city, such as are numerous in Thrace, where a 
few huts form the cities, it would give the one 
that possessed it good reason to claim a proud 
position in the catalogue of cities. | 

208. But I return to that point where I was 
saying that the river flowing between them sepa- 
rates the new from the old city. What is divided 
in this way is, however, united by five strong 
bridges. Thus the water makes our city two, 
but the bridges do not allow it to be two, joining 
the second to the older, like a colt to its mother. 
209. Let one consider, indeed, that if it is best 
for a city to be stretched out at length, our old 
city is built in this way; or if the circular plan is 
more fitting, the new city has this; or if it is 
itself a mark of greatness that the city is not all 
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of one form, here if anywhere are all shapes of 
cities, so that a man who glories himself upon 
dwelling in a city which is uniform in shape on 
all four sides must realize that he takes pride in 
an insignificant thing. 210. Just as in the case 
of farms, where a small plot of land can easily be 
elaborately adorned, like the works of painters, 
while the estates of the wealthy will not sustain 
this, but when they are intensively cultivated 
one part of them recedes into the background 
while another stands out in the foreground, even 
so, in the case of cities, the one which is wanting 
in size has a unified form, while that which is 
large develops according to circumstances. 

211. In speaking of size, I cannot omit to say 
that if to the length of the stoas which I first 
mentioned one were to join those which run from 
them to the river, thus making an addition to 
the length in one direction or the other; and if 
again, by adding to each other in the same way 
those of the new city so as to make them one, a 
person were to increase the first length by adding 
this one to it—if one put these together, or 
rather each thing would remain as it was, for 
one would calculate the change only in compu- 
tation—one would find that the stoas occupy the 
space of a day’s journey. 212. As you go 
through these stoas, private houses are numer- 
ous, but everywhere public buildings find a place 
among private ones, both temples and baths, 
at such a distance from each other that each 
section of the city has them near at hand for 
use, and all of them have their entrances on the 
stoas. 213. What then is my purpose in this? 
And the lengthening of my discourse, entirely 
about the stoas, to what will it bring us? It 
seems to me that one of the most pleasing things 
in cities, and I might add one of the most useful, 
is meetings and mixings with other people. 
That is indeed a city, where there is much of 
this. 214. Truly, it is good to speak, and to 
hear is better and to converse is best, and to 
add what is fitting to the fortunes of one’s 
friend’s, rejoicing with-them in some things, 
sorrowing with them in others, and to have the 
same return from them; and in addition to these 
there are ten thousand things in being near to 
one another. 215. People who do not have 
stoas standing thus before their houses are 
scattered by the winter; and although they can 
be said to live in one city, they are actually 
separated from one another not less than those 
who live in different cities, and they learn news 
of those who dwell near them as they would of 
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those who are living abroad. Indeed they are 
kept in their houses by rain and hail and snow 
and winds almost as though they were prisoners, 
and only the slaves, who have of old learned to 
endure hardship, dash off bent over to market. 
So when the weather clears up they greet and 
embrace one another like people arrived safe 
from a long voyage, having been forced to neg- 
lect with regard to one another many things 
which the law of friendship prescribes, but blam- 
ing, instead of themselves, the things by which 
they were hindered. 216. With us, however, 
Zeus is not thus; he does not send sharp hail, or 
thick snow, or heavy rain, by which the even 
flow of association is broken up; while the year 
takes its changes from the seasons, association is 
not altered by any season, but the rain beats 
upon the roofs, and we, walking about in the 
stoas at our ease, sit together where we wish. 
217. Those who live at the far ends of the side 
streets are protected by eaves which project 
from the walls on each side of the street, and 
these bring them, safe from the rain, to the stoas. 
So, with other people, the habit of society is 
dulled in proportion to the distance by which 
they are separated ; with us, friendship grows by 
the unceasing nature of our association, and here 
it increases in the same proportion that it de- 
clines elsewhere. 

218. Thus the stoas do not contribute to 
pleasure any more than they do to those things 
which are of the greatest importance among 
men; and to these stoas are added the hippo- 
drome and the theatre and the bath, the one 
large enough to be filled with the running horses 
and to furnish seats to the multitude of the city, 
thanks to the abundance of the tiers, and the 
other re-echoing and assisting it in giving pleas- 
ure, with the flute, the lyre, song, and the many 
forms of enjoyment which the stage provides. 
219. Who, in reviewing the different forms of 
places of assembly elsewhere, could find places 
such as we have, some made for the contests of 
athletes, others for those of men against wild 
beasts, and all these in the middle of the city, 
not forcing one to spoil one’s pleasure beforehand 
by the length of the journey tothem? 220. But 
who could not admire the baths? Some are 
fitted for the winter, others designed for the 
summer: the former are sheltered from harsh 
winds, the latter seem as though they were built 
in high airy places and not connected with the 
earth. 221. Of the houses, some are being built 
in the elaborate style of today, while those of 
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former times avoid, with their moderate style, 
both display and the servility which it produces 
in others. 

222. If I must not be silent about that which 
comes next, it was Zephyros, I believe, who 
brought it about that the citizens in past times 
did not spend all their efforts on their homes. 
People who are not fortunately situated with 
regard to the breezes have to contrive by artifi- 
cial means the pleasure which they get from 
them; but we, who enjoy the sweetest of breezes 
and have a good companion, as Homer says, in 
Zephyros, have no need of ingenuity, when the 
god himself gives the enjoyment tous. 223. The 
Athenians had as an ally at sea Boreas, who 
gave them this gift, as the story goes, in com- 
pensation for the maiden whom he had carried 
off—and the gift that the son-in-law gave was 
not too temperate either. In our case, however, 
Zephyros does not benefit us after first having 
injured us, but he loves, not a maiden indeed, 
but the whole city, with undying love; and re- 
straining himself in the winter because he knows 
that if he comes then he will grieve us, he arrives 
with the summer, to check the heat. 224. He 
does not visit any other city before ours, nor 
does he pass through us to another city, but he 
both begins with us and ends with us, among 
people moved only to the contemplation of one 
beauty, whose eyes would not be diverted by the 
appearance of any other thing. 225. He both 
flows about the whole city and leaves nothing 
untouched by his aid. He does not stream only 
into the mansions of the rich and into houses of 
three stories, and remain suspended above lower 
houses and those which belong to the poor, but 
just as in democracy there are equal rights with 
regard to the laws, so with us there is an equal 
share, so to speak, in the pleasures of the wind, 
and no one parched for the breeze has ever com- 
plained that it was because of his neighbors that 
he suffered thus. So the wind flows everywhere 
and slips through everything, and wherever it 
turns, there is a way open for it. 226. Some 
people have come to be deprived of the rays of 
the sun because a house nearby casts its shadow 
on them; the wind, however, is prevented by 
nothing from giving pleasure everywhere, but it 
blows the tunics of those who walk about and 
twists around their legs, while the bedding arches 
about the bodies of those who sleep as the wind 
blows under it; thus the west wind makes night 
a double rest by adding the breeze to sleep. 

227. Thus it is not without reason that the 
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city is always filled with building activity ; some 
buildings are being torn down, some are half 
completed, and for still others the foundations 
have just been laid or are being excavated. 
Everywhere are the cries of those urging on the 
workmen, and ground that last year was planted 
with vegetables is built upon this year. Men 
know, indeed, that here they have, while still 
alive, all the things which the poets promise to 
the righteous dead. 

228. Let us only consider, indeed, how the 
city would have been four times the size it now 
is, if it had not already been stricken on three 
occasions. Just as the temple of Pythian Apollo 
has suffered many fortunes, and the present 
shrine, standing upon those which have disap- 
peared, is the fourth, just in the same way our 
city, as a city of mortals, has been smitten, and 
as one dear to the gods has risen up, suffering 
and rising again even as the olive of Athena. 
For Xerxes destroyed it with fire, when he 
ravaged the acropolis of the Athenians, and on 
the second day a shoot rose up from the burned 
tree to the height of a cubit. This city likewise 
has been destroyed and renewed at the same 
time. 229. Thus today, when you excavate in 
order to lay a foundation, everywhere you meet 
some trace of former times, and many people, 
using what has been preserved instead of what 
they intended to use, add their other material 
and build. So if some buildings had not been 
destroyed and others built on them, and if as 
much as is now used for rebuilding were em- 
ployed instead for enlargements, many people 
would now be deprived of much land which is 
now under cultivation. 

230. But the city is not thus wonderful in 
every respect, with, at the same time, suburbs of 
such a nature that one thinks they ought to be 
better than they are, declaring, however, that 
this is the case precisely because they belong to 
a city such as this. Indeed they are large and 
populous towns, with greater population than 
not a few cities, using the services of artisans 
even as in towns and sharing their goods with 
one another by means of the festivals to which 
they invite the others and are invited, each one 
in turn summoning the others to it. They enjoy 
and take pleasure in the same things, and profit 
by sharing with others their surplus and gaining 
in return what they need, selling some things and 
buying others, more fortunate by far than those 
who trade by sea, since they earn their wealth 
with laughter and bustle instead of among the 
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waves and breakers, needing few of the city’s 
products because of the commerce among them- 
selves. 231. Let one count over also what lies 
outside the gates. He will not think fit to call 
these places merely collections of people, but 
will call them the tribes of the city, just as though 
they were a part of this city alone, for it is to 
such a degree as this that the regions outside the 
city are exactly suited to the tastes of one who 
admires what is inside, in luxury and baths and 
in the products of craftsmanship and in social 
intercourse. Thus, if one were to bring together 
into one form what is now divided into three, the 
part which is now before the city would be suff- 
cient to be a city itself. 232. Just as the district 
in front of the palace shares the grandeur within, 
even though it is itself inferior to what is within, 
and enables one to infer the greater by means of 
the lesser, thus a certain likeness has been passed 
out from the city to the regions before the walls, 
so that as you go out you feel that you are seeing 
on a smaller scale what you have left, and as 
you come into the city what is inside is fore- 
shadowed by the things outside. 233. All these 
suburbs are of the same form, but that towards 
the west, Herakleis, excels all possible apprecia- 
tion just as it excels all other places. The only 
thing that is worthy of this is to see it, for if you 
heard the most glowing description of it you 
would not hear as much as is worthy of it. 234. 
As soon as you pass through the gates, on the 
left are varied gardens and charming inns and 
an abundance of springs and houses hidden in 
trees and chambers which rise above the groves 
and luxurious baths, a place worthy of Aphro- 
dite and her son the archer. As you go on you 
see on both sides of the road a wealth of vine- 
yards and beautiful houses and rose gardens and 
plants of all sorts and streams; one thing draws 
you to it and another draws you away again, and 
it is through such pleasures that you come to the 
supremely beautiful Daphne. 235. About this 
nothing worthy has yet been said, nor will it 
ever be said, unless, indeed, it should happen 
that the god himself with the Muses should sing 
of the place. 236. This road from the city I 
might most appropriately call the tassel of the 
aegis which Homer gives to Athena; thus golden 
is the whole road, and it ends at the golden final 
perfection, Daphne. 

236A. When a man sees this he cannot but 
cry out and leap for joy and skip and clap his 
hands and bless himself for seeing the sight, and, 
so to speak, soar on wings from pleasure. One 
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thing from one side and one thing from another 
enchants and astonishes; one thing holds one, 
and another tears one away, and there pours 
upon the spectator’s eyes an arresting brightness, 
the temple of Apollo, the temple of Zeus, the 
Olympic stadium, the theatre which furnishes 
every pleasure, the number and thickness and 
height of the cypresses, the shady paths, the 
choruses of singing birds, the even breeze, the 
odors sweeter than spices, the stately aqueducts, 
the vines trained to form banqueting halls— 
these are the gardens of Alcinous, the feast of 
Sicily, the horn of Amaltheia, a veritable Sybaris. 
No matter what bath you choose before the 
others to bathe in, you will overlook a more de- 
lightful one. 237. The place is so helpful to the 
body that, if you leave after even a brief stay, 
you will go away healthier than when you came; 
and if you were asked by what you were most 
pleased, you would be at a loss for an answer, for 
it is to such a degree as this that every pleasure 
in Daphne rivals every other pleasure. No suf- 
fering is so powerful or so unconquerable or so 
long-standing that Daphne cannot drive it out, 
but as soon as you come to the place, the pain 
disappears. If the gods ever really leave heaven 
and come to earth, I believe they must come 
together and hold their councils here, since they 
could not spend their time in a fairer place. 
238. The things which I have described are not 
of such a number that the supremeness of the 
beauty destroys the wonder of it because of the 
small number of the objects which share the 
beauty, as for example in a place where there 
are only five houses, seven gardens, three hun- 
dred cypresses, and three baths; but these things 
in Daphne are fair as such things are nowhere 
else, and they surpass other things in number and 
size even more than in beauty. 239. Indeed it 
[Daphne ] possesses each of these things in such 
a number that the fact that it is spoken of merely 
in the class of a suburb is to the shame of a city 
which, if it wished to dispute with other cities, 
has so many things by which it may win, which 
has had also so many visitors from among the 
Romans, and has triumphed by convincing them 
that Italy can no longer boast of such things as 
though it were unsurpassed. 

240. The chief of the beauties of Daphne, and 
I think of the whole earth, are the springs of 
Daphne, for nowhere else has the earth made it 
possible either to see or to use such springs. 
These are the palaces of some Nymphs, and it is 
their gift that the waters are of the purest and 
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clearest. 241. One would say, indeed, that the 
goddesses do not take less pleasure in the place 
than Zeus does in Pisa or Poseidon in the 
Isthmus, Apollo in Delphi, or Hephaestus in 
Lemnus. And if one must believe that the 
Nymphs have their dwelling in waters, I believe 
they may visit other waters, but only to see 
them, and that this water, like kings, they have 
made to serve as their citadel. I believe also 
that story that the three goddesses, when they 
held the contest of beauty, came hither to have 
the judgment, when they had bathed, rather 
than to the place where they are commonly said 
to have held the contest. 242. Who, standing 
at the first outlets of the springs and gazing on 
the water flowing out and borne along both walls 
of the temple, could fail to admire the abundance 
of the water, to be struck with its beauty, to 
honor it as divine, and to take pleasure in touch- 
ing it, greater pleasure in bathing in it, and the 
greatest pleasure of all in drinking it? It is cold 
and clear and most drinkable, and endowed with 
benefits and pleasant to apply to the body. 
243. The water has not remained at its source 
alone, nor did Daphne create it and Daphne 
enjoy it alone, keeping the gift with her, but she 
brought it to light and the city shares it with her 
who brought it to light, for the waters run from 
one of their homes to the other, and not from a 
foreign origin, in which case there would be much 
trouble and much danger if the benefit were re- 
ceived from the kindness of others; but contriv- 
ing a covered road for the stream through the 
lower slopes of the mountain, in some places 
hollowing out the slopes, in others building addi- 
tions, and in some places carrying the way in the 
air over bridges, where the cliffs make this neces- 
sary, men bring to the town the abundance from 
the suburbs. 

244. Indeed the thing by which especially we 
are supreme is the fact that our city has water 
flowing all through it, for even though one were 
to behave insolently toward us in respect to other 
things, nevertheless all must yield when the 
waters are mentioned. We surpass the beautiful 
waters of other cities by the abundance of ours, 
and the abundant waters of other cities by the 
beauty of ours, or rather we surpass the inex- 
haustible waters of other cities by the abundance 
of ours, and the pleasing waters of other cities by 
the beauty of ours. Each of the public baths 
pours forth a stream as large as a river; some of 
the private baths have as great a stream as these, 
and the others are not far behind them. 245. 
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Whoever has the means to erect a bath on the 
site of earlier ones does so the more confidently 
because of these streams, and he does not fear 
that it may be brought to the point of perfection 
and then called thirsty because of deficiency of 
water; but it is so far from being the case that 
one is deterred from the undertaking by lack of 
water, that a person who has not a great impulse 
will be incited by the waters themselves. Where- 
fore all the tribes of the city pride themselves on 
the particular adornments of their baths more 
than on their very names. These baths are finer 
than the public baths just in proportion as they 


are smaller, and there is much contention among 


the members of the various tribes that each of 
their tribes possesses the finest bath. 246. One 
can judge the wealth of our waters by the num- 
ber of the houses, since there are as many foun- 
tains as there are houses, or rather there are 
many fountains in each house, and indeed the 
majority of the shops are also adorned in this 
way. 247. Wherefore we do not wrestle and box 
about the public fountains to see who shall draw 
water before the next person, although this 
troubles many of the wealthy cities, whose citi- 
zens have much pushing about the fountains 
and complaints about broken jars, and blows in 
addition to torrents of words. But with us, 
since everyone has water flowing within his 
house, the public fountains flow merely for dis- 
play. 248. The clearness of our water you can 
test easily if you will fill a pool and then stop the 
water from running into it. The bottom will be 
covered by the water so transparently that you 
will think that the pool isempty. Thus I know 
not whether the sight is more able to set fire to 
thirst or to put an end to it, for it both invites 
one to drink and cheers one before he drinks. 

249. But the things about which you are wont 
to engage in friendly rivalry make your contest 
futile because it is equal on all sides, for it is to 


such a degree as this that you, who clearly sur- 


pass all others, remain, with respect to each 
other, on equal terms. 250. Those, for example, 
who live in the eastern portion of the city say 
that the greatest part of the wheat is brought 
through their quarter, and at the same time they 
bring forward the spring of Alexander. Those 
who live in the western quarter boast of the 
wealth of trees and the greater cleanliness, and 
of that pleasantest of neighbors, Daphne, while 
those who live on the slope of the mountain 
boast of the finer breezes and the peacefulness 
and the view over the whole city. Those who 
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live in the new city boast of the wall, the island, 
the palace, and the symmetry of the whole, 
while those who live in the middle of all these 
boast of being in the middle. Who, hearing 
these things, could make a choice when all of 
them, one after the other, are so equally matched ? 

251. But may none of the gods ever take away 
from us this rivalry which is caused by the fact 
that the advantage lies with each of us. What 
is more inexhaustible, more lasting, than the 
wealth of goods which we have for sale? These 
are so distributed through the whole city that 
no one part of the city can be called the market; 
neither must those who wish to buy things come 
together in any one place, but the goods are 
right before everyone, before their very doors, 
and everywhere it is possible for one simply to 
stretch out his hand in order to take what he 
wishes. 252. One cannot find any street so 
despised or so remote that it sends elsewhere, 
lacking something of what they need, those who 
dwell in it, but the middle of the town and the 
furthest quarters are equally well supplied, and 
they are all as full of goods for sale as they are of 
people. 253. Many of these goods one has often 
passed by, not needing them, but for things 
which he needed, no one has ever sought in vain. 


Things contrived for enjoyment vie with neces- 


sities, and there is a place in the city for both 
conditions of fortune. It both protects poverty 
and gratifies the desires of the wealthy, furnish- 
ing delicacies for the enjoyment of the latter, and 
for the former providing things fitted to their 
needs. Thus it does not fall short of the re- 
quirements of the one class and is not superior 
to the needs of the other. The finest thing of 
all is that with its care it shelters poverty in 
many ways, and does not merely grant the means 
of getting a bare existence, but adds the means 
of doing so enjoyably. 254. One may under- 
stand the superiority of our trade from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. The cities which we know 
pride themselves especially on their wealth ex- 
hibit only one row of goods for sale, that which 
lies before the buildings, but between the columns 
of the stoas no one works; with us, however, even 
these spaces are turned into shops, so that there 
is a workshop facing almost each one of the 
buildings. These are wooden huts, with brush- 
wood for the roofs, and no space is without some 
handicraft; but if a man gets possession of a 
little strip of space, it at once becomes a tailor’s 
shop or something of that order, and people 
cling to such places as they would to ropes, like 
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Odysseus to the wild fig tree. 255. Although 
the supply of things for sale is brilliant, it is even 
more of a subject for wonder because it is inex- 
haustible, so that those who make their purchases 
in the early morning get nothing more than those 
who buy in the evening, but just as you find the 
water always the same when you need it, the 
markets are always the same for your enjoyment, 
and nightfall does not cut short the height of the 
activity, but there is a greater din in our city 
than there is among the Ethiopians. 256. They, 
as the god approaches, offer what they call the 
table of the sun, filled with meat; and although 
the work is that of those in authority, who set 
the meat upon the table at night, they pretend 
that this is the offering which the earth makes 
itself. With us, the time when the goods are 
prepared is unknown, for they are seen only in 
their final perfection, and the day claims no ad- 
vantage over the night, but all things remain in 
equal abundance in both. 257. Thus the trav- 
elers who draw near when it has grown dark in 
the last stage of their journey push on to the 
city in good spirits, since they know they will 
fare well here even at night. It is possible for 
them both to bathe and to dine more magnifi- 
cently than men invited to feasts of victory after 
games, just as if the cooks had been sent ahead 
to make preparations. 258. Everything is at 
once available, and it is not necessary to hurry 
about in search of fish, but only to listen for the 
peddlers as they shout. Indeed, we who live on 
land enjoy more fish than many of those who are 
tossed about on the ocean, and although we are 
separated from the sea, the fishermen catch for 
us in their nets the creatures of the sea, and 
crowds of fishes of all kinds come into them every 
day.. 259. Another fine thing here is that the 
needy are not deprived of this kind of food. 
Tyche, who has distributed fitting things to each 
man, has given to the wealthy the products of 
the sea, to the others those of the lake, and to 
both in common has given the river, which 
nourishes for the wealthy the kind of fish which 
comes up to it from the sea, and for the others 
the other kinds, all of them in abundance. 

260. The profit to the city from the river and 
the lake is not simply so much as to adorn its 
table, but they bring to the city as many things 
as the earth gives, making the movement of 
them easy and not restricting the carrying of the 
crops so that it is limited to beasts of burden. 
They divide the country between them, and the 
one, which flows through the parts which have 
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not the lake as an ally, and the other, which 
extends before those parts which the river does 
not assist, between them, with the sailors of the 
lake and those of the river, empty the fields into 
the city. 261. At first they bring the goods 
separately ; then the river takes the place of both, 
receiving, along with its own products, what is 
carried through the lake, and bringing these to 
the very center of the city. It delivers the car- 
goes to each person before the gates, so that it is 
possible for the women and children to unload 
the freight. Here we have the opposite of what 
happens in Thesprotia, for there the river flows in- 
to the lake, while here the river receives the lake. 
262. What is of the greatest importance, how- 
ever, is that the river, as it flows to the sea after 
leaving the city, is not impassable to ships be- 
cause of rocks, which has often happened to the 
Nile, nor is this part of the stream useless to us, 
but it is worthy of Pindar’s praise of the Hipparis 
of Camarina, which “‘swiftly weldeth together a 
soaring forest of steadfast dwellings,” furnishing 
the means of transportation through itself for 
the varieties of wood which are brought from 
everywhere. 

263. In speaking of the outlet of the river into 
the sea I am impelled to mention the harbor. 
When he saw that this did not rank among those 
to which it rightfully belonged, the ruler was 
troubled and changed its form, and there was 
cut out in Seleucia, but for the benefit of our 
city, a harbor hewn from the rock at a cost of as 
much gold as the Pactolus did not treasure up 
for Croesus. 264. Wherefore all ships put to sea 
from all parts of the world, carrying goods from 
everywhere, from Libya, from Europe, from 
Asia, from the islands and the coasts, and the 
best of what is best everywhere is brought here, 
since the quickness of selling draws hither the 
wits of merchants, and because of this we enjoy 
the fruits of the whole earth. Among harbors, 
this has furled the most of the sails that are 
spread over the seas. 

265. Is it then surprising that we, who inhabit 
such a country and enjoy such a trading place, 
who have as an ally the lake, and have the high- 
way of the river as a helper, is it surprising that 
we adorn the city as though for a festal assembly ? 
266. Where else, indeed, is there a holiday for as 
many of the whole population as there is here 
for so many of the people all of the time? Who, 
seeing the city for the first time, would not think 
he had come to a festival? Who is so downcast 
by nature that our city would not turn his soul 
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to gladness? Where else is there such a great 
stream of pleasures? What occasion for en- 
joyment is there that we do not have? Have 
we not mildness of the air, pleasure of the baths, 
brilliance of trade? . . . steadily grants? Have 
we not a spring glistening with flowers, and a 
summer flashing like lightning with the colors of 
the fruit trees, making the town a meadow with 
their scents? Is it not sweeter to walk among 
the goods offered for sale than to go through the 
midst of gardens, and is it not pleasanter to 
meet in the market squares than to pass one’s 
time at home? Is not the very throng which 
flows through the city sufficient for the pleasure 
of a spectacle? Among us is not Homer’s praise 
of Sleep refuted as excessive? 267. Here he is 
not “‘lord of men,’’ neither does he draw men to 
himself against their will, or lull them to rest by 
force, but we alone of all people have shaken off 
his tyranny over our eyelids, and to the torch of 
the sun there succeeded other torches which sur- 
pass the festival of the lamps in Egypt, and 
among us night differs from day only in the kind 
of the light. Night is the same as day for the 
handicrafts, and some work vigorously while 
others laugh gently and give themselves up to 
song. The night is shared indeed by Hephaestus 
and Aphrodite, for some work at the forge and 
others dance; but in other cities Endymion is 
more honored. 

268. To what kinds of men does not the city 
bring profit? Is there not here an easy way to 
wealth for those who seek it, and to fame for 
those who possess learning, and to the acquisi- 
tion of learning for those who desire it? Is it not 
good for earnest work and at the same time de- 
signed for pleasure? Have we not chariot races 
free from factional strife? Are there not the 
delights of the stage? Are not such pleasures 
here the match of cares? Has not the solemn 
festival of the Eleans come over to us and have 
we not excelled the founders of the Olympic 
games by the honor which we show to Zeus? 
269. It has come to pass, indeed, that an emperor 
presented this festival, and putting off his own 
robe wore the Olympic robe, while another em- 
peror appeared as hellanoditkes and wore the 
crown of laurel; the two both honored the rites 
and were themselves honored by them. If their 
festival brings some importance to the Eleans, 
who in other respects do not stand in the first 
rank among peoples, what then shall we think of 
our festival when, along with our other good 
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fortune, we are supreme also in the magnificence 
of the Olympics? 

270. What city can we say is worthy to be 
compared with this? More fortunate than the 
oldest, it is superior to some in size, surpasses 
others in the nobility of its lineage, and others in 
its all-producing territory. By one it may be 
excelled in walls, but it is greater than this in the 
abundance of its water and in the mildness of its 
winter, in the refinement of its inhabitants and 
in its pursuit of learning; and it is more fair than 
that city which is even larger, because of that 
fairest thing, Hellenic education and literature. 
271. Finally you will find small cities, and some 
even among large ones, which are not in the 
favor of Aphrodite. Here the goddess mother 
of Eros has poured down because of the size of 
the city, and if you leave this city and go else- 
where, you will remember this one, and if you 
come here from another, you will forget what has 
gone before. Wherefore it is right to forgive 
those who under the spell of the charms which 
exist in the city disdain their parents and their 
homes, for they have seen that this city is like 
no other, and they know that they will come to 
nothing else like it. 

272. My debt to my native city has been dis- 
charged, a payment not inferior to my power, 
but far below what I would wish to make it. 
For the future I might say with confidence that 
some may perhaps surpass this discourse of one 
of its citizens, but no one will ever make one that 
will be worthy of the city. 


COMMENTARY 


The numbers refer to the sections of the text. Quotations 
from the translation are italicized. 


1. My native city: on this phrase see Hugi’s note ad loc. 
(p. 75), also J. E. B. Mayor, Journal of Philology 15: 
174 ff., 1886. Libanius uses the same term in the last 
sentence of the oration (§ 272), thus closing on the note 
with which he opened his panegyric. 

9. A choregia was the production by a private person of 
a chorus at a musical and dramatic festival. A liturgy 
was a similar function compulsorily conferred on a rich 
citizen. 

13. Of a city: 1.6. of a city and its territory. 

14. Compare the description of the ideal city in Plato, 
Laws, 7456, “In the next place, the lawgiver must first 
plant his city as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
country, choosing a spot which has all the other conven- 
iences also which a city requires...” (translation of 
R. G. Bury in the Loeb Classical Library). 

19. On the agricultural products of Syria, see F. M. 
Heichelheim, Roman Syria, in An economic survey of 
Ancient Rome, ed. by Tenney Frank, 4: 127 ff., (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1938). Antioch was 
famous for its wine (ibid., 138-140). 
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24. In spite of what Libanius says here, a local drought 
at the beginning of the winter of 361/62 caused the 
failure of the grain crops which should have been harvested 
in May and June of 362, and a severe famine resulted; 
see G. Downey, The economic crisis at Antioch under 
Julian the Apostate, Studies in Roman economic and social 
history in honor of Allan Chester Johnson, 312-321, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. 

29. On the climate of northern Syria, see C. Combier, 
La climatologie de la Syrie et du Liban, Rev. de géographie 
physique et de géologie dynamique 6: 319-346, 1933. 

31. Normally, no rain falls in northern Syria between 
April and November, while the winter itself is a rainy 
season. In modern times, grain is planted in Syria as 
soon as the November rains have fallen and the harvest 
takes place in May and June. See the study of Combier 
cited in the preceding note. 

41. Libanius refers to Seleucia Pieria, the seaport of 
Antioch, at the mouth of the Orontes River. 

43. On the ancient writers on the history of Antioch, 
see Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur, ed. 6, 2 (2): 1038-1039, Munich, C. H. Beck, 
1924. : 

44, Both continents: Europe and Asia. The local 
legends which Libanius proceeds to recount were doubtless 
invented in the course of time to explain the origin of the 
city and to. give dignity to its ancient history. On 
Libanius’ treatment of the legend of Io, see Hugi’s note, 
pp. 111-113, and Α. Β. Cook, Zeus 1: 236-237, Cambridge 
University Press, 1914. 

56. Herakleia (or Herakleis) was another name for 
the suburb Daphne, described below, §§ 236 ff. 

57-58. Cf. §§ 92, 163-164. On these praises of the 
origins of the city, and their literary significance, see 
A. D. Nock, The praises of Antioch, Jour. Egyptian 
Archaeology 40: 76-82, 1954. 

59. Cambyses’ campaign against Egypt took place in 
525 B.c. Semiramis was born in 844 and died in 782 B.c. 
After the death of her husband Samsiadad V (824-810 
B.c.) she acted as regent (810-806 B.c.) for her son; see 
Th. Lenschau, Semiramis, R.E., Suppl. 7: 1204 ff. In 
Libanius’ time, Meroe was a suburb of Antioch. 

64. ‘‘Established”’ is here taken to refer to the foundation 
of a temple rather than to the erection of a statue, as 
Hugi understands it. Cf. Libanius’ use of the term in 
§§ 76, 88. 

72. Battle at Issus: autumn 333 B.c. The site of 
Antioch lay on the route south along the coast of Syria 
which Alexander followed after Issus. This passage is 
the only preserved evidence that Alexander visited the 
site of Antioch. 

73. His mother’s name: Olympias; see § 250. 

76. The citadel mentioned was on the top of Mount 
Silpius, above the site later occupied by the city. 

85 ff. The traditional version of the foundation of 
Antioch is in some details modeled on the tradition of the 
founding of Alexandria; see A. Ausfeld, Zur Topographie 
von Alexandria und Pseudokallisthenes I, 31-33, Rheini- 
sches Museum 55: 348-384, 1900 and A. Ippel, Ein Sara- 
pisrelief in Hildesheim, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 8-9, 
1921. On Zeus and Apollo as the protectors of the 
Seleucids, see M. Rostovtzeff, Progonot, Jour. Hellenic 
Studies 55: 56-66, 1935 ; idem, Le Gad de Doura et Séleucus 
Nicator, Mél. syriens offerts ἃ M. René Dussaud, 281-295, 
Paris, Geuthner, 1939. Antigonia, no trace of which 
remains today, was located on the Orontes, seven or eight 
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miles upstream from Antioch, in a secure triangle of land 
formed by the Lake of Antioch, the Orontes, and the 
stream which flowed from the lake into the river. Cf. § 92. 

90. The agora of the original settlement of Seleucus 
Nicator lay along the bank of the Orontes River, which is 
the market area of modern Antioch. 

92. On Antigonia, see § 85. 

101. On the cities founded or refounded by Seleucus, 
see V. Tscherikower, Die hellenistische Stadtegriindungen, 
Philologus, Suppl. 9: pt. 1, 1927. 

105. Seleucus died in 281/80 B.c. 

108. The kings are Antiochus I Soter, 281-80-—261 B.c. 
and Antiochus II Theos, 261-246 B.c. 

111-113. On this legend see S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes 
et relugions, ed. 2, 2: 354, n. 1, Paris, E. Leroux, 1908-1912. 
This passage has been taken to refer to the bringing to 
Antioch from Paphos of a statue of Apollo seated on the 
omphalos. There is, however, no real justification for 
thinking that it is to such a statue that Libanius refers; 
see L. Lacroix, Copies de statues sur les monnaies des 
Séleucides, Bull. de correspondance hellénique 73: 169-170, 
1949. 

114. The ruler who followed: Seleucus II Callinicus, 
246-226 B.C. 

115. On this motif, see the study of A. D. Nock cited 
above, commentary on §§ 57-58. 

116. The state of Zeus mentioned here may be that 
which was sent from Antioch to Rome while M. Calpurnius 
Bibulus was governor of Syria (51-50 B.c.): on the episode 
see Malalas, p. 212.7-8 Bonn ed., and Benzinger, Byblos, 
R.E. 3: 1100. 

119. What needs to be mentioned? i.e. what are the 
important things which need to be included in an account 
such as the present one? Antiochus III, the Great, 
reigned from 223 to 187 B.c. On the growth and develop- 
ment of the city in the Seleucid period, see G. Downey, 
Strabo on Antioch, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 72: 
85-95, 1941. 

122. Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 175-164 B.c. 

123. Plundering with impunity.... “To plunder the 
Mysians’’ was a proverbial expression because of the 
traditional feebleness and effeminacy of this folk ; examples 
are cited by Hugi in his note ad loc. (p. 158). 

The mountain of the same name: The Taurus (“‘bull’’). 

125. On the aqueducts which supplied water to Antioch, 
see D. N. Wilber, The Plateau of Daphne: the springs and 
the water system leading to Antioch, Antioch 2: 49-56; 
P. Bazantay, Un petit pays Alaouite: Le plateau de 
Daphne, Haut-Commissariat de la Rép. Frangaise en Syrie 
et au Liban, Bull. de l’enseignement 11: 335-366, 1933-1934; 
G. Downey, The water supply of Antioch on the Orontes 
in antiquity, Annales archéologiques de Syrie 2: 171-187, 
1951. 

126. Antiochus I (281/80—261 B.c.), Seleucus III] 
(226-223 B.c.), and Demetrius I (162-150 B.c.) were all 
surnamed Soter. Presumably Libanius refers to Antiochus 
I, the only one of the three whom he has mentioned 
(ὃ 108). Antiochus II Theos (261-246 B.c.) has already 
been mentioned (δὲ 108-109). Seleucus II (246-226 B.c.), 
mentioned in § 114, was surnamed Callinicus. Antiochus 
III, the Great (223-187 B.c.), has been mentioned in § 119. 
Seleucus IV (187/86-176/75 B.c.), mentioned only here in 
this oration, was surnamed Philopator. Antiochus IV 
(175-164 B.c.), mentioned in § 122, and Antiochus XI 
(92 B.c.) were surnamed Epiphanes. 
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128. Proved themselves superior to their sex: overcome 
the supposed handicaps traditionally attributed to their 
SEX. 

129. A golden chain: cf. Iiad, VIII, 19. On the way in 
which the Romans gained control, see G. Downey, The 
occupation of Syria by the Romans, Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. 82: 149-163, 1951. 

134. Normally, men who were bearing a liturgy for the 
first time would discharge their obligations in a more 
lavish manner than men who had previously borne liturgies 
and were now anxious to husband their resources. 

146. The good-will: of the emperor. 

158. The Persians under Shapur I captured Antioch in 
the middle of the third century; the date is not certain. 

Usurper from Seleucia: this was a tribune named 
Eugenius who in Α.Ὁ. 303 or 304 led the uprising which 
Libanius describes. On the episode, see further G. R. 
Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, 2-4, Berlin, 1868, and 
O. Seeck, Eugenius, no. 1, R.E. 6: 986. 

159. ‘The purple robe which was draped about the 
statue’ was the robe with which an imperial statue 
would be clad. 

162. At Plataea: cf. Thucydides, II, 4, 2. 

163. The Athenians: see §§ 58, 92. 

164. As Homer says: Iliad, IV, 405. 

164-167. On the praise of the composition of the 
population, see the study of A. D. Nock cited in the note 
on §§ 57-58. 

168. Cf. Herodotus, V, 65; Pausanias, II, 18, 9. 

171. Cf. Thucydides, II, 14 and 52. 

174. On the expulsion of foreigners from Rome in 
times of shortage of food, see J.-R. Palanque, Famines a 
Rome a la fin du IV® siécle, Rev. études anciennes 33: 
346-356, 1931. 

175. The son of Agamemnon: Orestes; for the story of 
his visit to Antioch, see Malalas, p. 142 Bonn ed. 

177. This last Persian war: the hostilities which lasted 
from 339 to 350. On the importance of Antioch as a 
headquarters and assembly area during these campaigns, 
see A. Piganiol, L’Empuire chrétien, 325-395, 75-77, Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1947; also G. Downey, 
A study of the Comites Ortentis and the Consulares Syriae, 
10-11, Diss., Princeton, 1939. 

179. The emperor: Constantius. 

184. For an excellent study of the purposes and methods 
of education at this time, see J. W. H. Walden, The 
universities of Ancient Greece, New York, Scribner, 1909. 
Walden includes an account of Libanius’ career, both as 
student and as teacher, and provides translations of a 
number of passages in Libanius’ works which illustrate 
the conduct of his school at Antioch. 

196. Beginning from the east .... Libanius_ con- 
sistently speaks of the orientation of the city, on its long 
axis, aS east-west, and of the streets as running east-west 
and north-south (ς΄. δὲ 198, 233, 250). Actually the main 
street ran from northeast to southwest. The eastern end 
of the city is evidently adopted as the point of departure in 
the description because the description of Daphne (§§ 
236A-—242) is intended to form a climax. With the 
description of the city which follows, the reader should 
compare the topographical border of the Yakto mosaic 
(see introduction, p. 654). 

198. “North” and “south” here are really northwest 
and southeast; see note on § 196. Cf. the description of 
the mountain in and around Antioch in § 22, with 
FGrster’s note on the text of this passage in the introduc- 
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tion to the third volume of his edition of Libanius, p. 


xxxii, and Hugi’s note on pp. 87-89. 

201. On the history of the colonnaded streets of the 
city, see G. Downey, Imperial Building Records in Malalas, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 38: 300-311, 1938. 

202. Facing in all directions: literally, ‘‘turned from all 
sides.’ Turning every eye: cf. ὃ 236A. On nymphaea see 
O. Reuther, Nymphaeum, R.E. 17: 1517-1524; A. R. A. 
van Aken, Some aspects of Nymphaea in Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum and Ostia, Mnemosyne, ser. 4, 4: 272-284, 1951. 

203. On the “old city” and the ‘‘new city,” see G. 
Downey, Strabo on Antioch, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
72: 85-93, 1941. 

205. The plan of the palace on the island at Antioch, 
which developed from the Roman fortified camp, is 
typical of other imperial places of the period, of which 
Diocletian’s at Salona is the best known example. Con- 
stantinine’s palace at Constantinople followed the same 
plan (C. Du Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana 1: 113, 
Paris, 1680). The palace at Antioch was built by Diocletian 
on foundations laid by Gallienus (Malalas, p. 306.21-22 
Bonn ed.). The island at Antioch would accommodate a 
palace of approximately the same size as Diocletian’s at 
Salona (approximately 180X215 metres). Because of the 
importance of the hippodrome in the imperial ceremonial, 
the palaces at Antioch and Constantinople had hippo- 
dromes adjoining them. For further details, see G. 
Downey, The palace of Diocletian at Antioch, Annales 
archéologiques de Syrie 3: 106-116, 1953. 

206. Which we have called an omphalos: The traditional 
reading, ‘‘which has received also the omphalos” (i.e. 
possesses the omphalos in addition to having the palace 
joined to it) implies that the island actually contained an 
omphalos, but this may be thought to conflict with the 


statement in § 204 that the stoas proceeded from the 


center of the island ‘‘as from an omphalos.” It thus may 
seem preferable to adopt, in the present passage, one of 
Reiske’s conjectures (Animadversiones). The phrase 
“which we have [previously ] called an omphalos”’ evidently 
refers to the earlier use of the word, in § 204, and does not 
necessarily imply that the people of Antioch were ac- 
customed to call the square ‘“‘the omphalos.’’ Fodrster’s 
suggested emendation in § 206 is unsuitable because the 
sense it would give, ‘for the place joins the middle, 
which the island has received as an omphalos,”’ is unneces- 
sary and seems inappropriate to the context. 

207. Halls: Libanius probably uses andron in the 
classical Greek sense of a hall or banquet hall, rather than 
in the Roman sense of a passage (cf. Vitruvius, VI, 7, 5); 
compare his use of the word in the description of Daphne 
(ἢ 236A) and in Epistt. 1266=10: 452.1-2, and 114=10: 
115.4. On the meaning of the word, see J. Mattern, 
Villes mortes de Haute Syrie, ed. 2, 101, n. 1, Beyrouth, 
Imprimerie catholique, 1944. TI believe that if this palace 

On the sentence structure, see Foérster’s note on 
this passage in the introduction to the third volume of 
his edition of Libanius, p. xxxviii. 

208. Joining the second to the older: On the construction, 
see FGrster’s note, loc. cit. (note on § 207). : 

210. Recedes into the background .... On the interpre- 
tation, see Forster, loc. cit., p. xxxix (note on § 207). Cf. 
Libanius’ comparisons with music and sculpture i in § 132, 
and with painting in § 197. 

211. And 1 again .... Something has been lost from 
the text, but the meaning is clear, for we have only to 
understand or supply some word for “‘adding’”’ or “‘joining.”’ 
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218. On the hippodrome, one of the finest in the Roman 
Empire, which is still partly preserved, see the description 
by the excavator, W. A. Campbell, in Antioch 1: 34-41. 
The theatre at Antioch has not been excavated. 

219. Literally, ‘‘Who, in counting over (examining in 
detail) the different kinds of theatra, would find some made 
for the contests of athletes, others for [the contests of] 
men against wild beasts, all in the middle of the city and 
not forcing one to experience discomfort before pleasures 
because of the length of the journey to them?” In 
other cities one would not find separate theatra, such as 
Antioch has, for athletic contests and fights between men 
and wild animals, but both kinds of contests would be held in 
the same buildings, i.e., ‘‘Who, enumerating the different 
kinds of theatra which are found elsewhere, would find 
such theatra as we have, some made for the contests of 
athletes ....’’ In addition to this, one would have to 
make a journey of at least some length in order to reach 
the theatra elsewhere, while in Antioch they are all in 
the middle of the city. The statements are of course not 
to be taken literally; in particular, the contrast in the 
latter part of the sentence is simply between the fact that 
in Antioch the theatra are all in the city itself, while in 
other cities they might be in the suburbs. Libanius 
evidently does not mean to take into account the Olympic 
stadium in Daphne. Theatron, which is frequently 
applied to any building used for the presentation of 
spectacles or entertainments, is used by Libanius and 
other writers in the plural to designate generally two or 
more such buildings, or all such buildings in general, 
either including or omitting the scenic theatre. In the 
present passage the word must be used of different build- 
ings, since athletic contests were held in the Plethron and 
the Xystos. Libanius, in speaking of the theatra here, 
refers to (1) the Xystos built by Commodus (Malalas, 
p. 283.5-8, Bonn ed.), (2) the Plethron, in which were 
held the trials of the athletes who came for the Olympic 
games (cf. Liban., Or. 10, On the Plethron), and (3) the 
scenic theatre, in which shows of animals were held on at 
least one occasion (Liban., Epzst., 1380 =11, 366). 

220. Evagrius (VI, 8) also mentions baths at Antioch 
designed especially for use in the summer or in the winter. 
Such establishments seem to have been fairly common, 
perhaps especially in the East; see Amer. Journ. Archaeol- 
ogy 41: 200, n. 3, 1937, and Antioch 2: 208, n. 13; 211, n. 25. 

221. For the interpretation, see F6rster’s remarks in 
the introduction to the third volume of his edition of 
Libanius, p. xxxix. 

222. Compare the references to the breezes at Antioch 
in Liban., Orat., XIX, 5 and 53. In §§ 222-226 Libanius 
seems to be alluding to the doctrine that it was necessary, 
for hygienic purposes, to orient streets with reference to 
the position of the sun and to the local prevailing winds; 
on this doctrine see Fabricius, Stadtebau (der Griechen), 
R.E. 3A: 1999-2000, and Th. Wiegand and H. Schrader, 
Priene, 46-47, Berlin, G. Reimer, 1904. Libanius’ 
meaning appears to be that in this respect Antioch is 
superior to other cities in that the nature of the local 
winds, which automatically visited every part of the city, 
made it unnecessary to depend upon orientation in order 
to receive the benefits which the winds brought. 

224. One beauty: the breeze. 

225. Into the mansions of the rich .... WReiske would 
read “into the three-storied mansions of the rich,” but 
since the traditional text gives a satisfactory sense there 
seems no need to change it. Theophanes (A.M. 6018, 
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p. 172.9 ed De Boor) mentions five-storied houses at 
Antioch in the sixth century. 

Equal rights: On the text, see Forster’s note in the 
introduction to the third volume of his edition of Libanius, 
p. ΧΧΧΙΧ. 

226. The bedding arches .... A reference to the 
eastern habit of sleeping out of doors, especially on roofs. 
Libanius once when ill lay ‘‘on the roof over the columns’”’ 
of his house, in a position in which he could be seen from 
the street (Or., LIV, 34). A stoa ran before his house, 
which seems to have been on or near one of the main 
thoroughfares (Epist., 1482 =11: 484.1-2). 

228. Three occastons: On the interpretation of the 
passage see Forster in Album gratulatortum in honorem H. 
van Herwerdeni, 46, Utrecht, Kemink, 1902; H. van 
Herwerden in Rheinisches Museum 59: 345, 1904, and 
Forster in the introduction to the third volume of his 
edition of Libanius (1906), pp. xxxixf. The three disasters 
from which the city suffered were evidently, as Forster 
believed, earthquakes. The numerous earthquakes which 
occurred at Antioch were divided, in local tradition, into 
two classes, of major and minor disasters, the former 
being given traditional numbers in series. Thus Malalas 
(p. 243.12 Bonn ed.) calls the earthquake under Caligula 
the second earthquake after the end of the Seleucid rule in 
Syria, and that under Trajan (p. 275.4) the third. Which 
was counted as the first in this series is difficult to determine 
because of a chronological confusion in Malalas (see 
G. Downey, Seleucid Chronology in Malalas, Amer. Journ. 
Archaeology 42: 119, n. 2, 1938). Unless one of the 
disasters which occurred under the Seleucids was considered 
to be of greater magnitude, Libanius apparently refers here 
to the first three of the earthquakes which were reckoned 
“after the end of the Seleucid rule.’’ This is suggested 
particularly by the fact that the fourth earthquake in 
Malalas’ numbered series is that which occurred in A.D. 457 
or 458 (Mal., p. 369.6), and also by the circumstance that 
there is evidence (in Malalas himself and other sources) 
for other earthquakes at Antioch before the time of Libanius 
to which Malalas does not assign numbers (see Downey, 
op. cit., 107, n. 1). 

230. If the surroundings of Antioch belonged to another 
city, they would be considered wonderful in themselves; 
but with Antioch such a wonderful city as it is, they are 
overshadowed, so that one would be inclined to say that 
they ought to be better than they are. 

231. Collections of people: literally, ‘‘inns.’’ The suburbs 
around Antioch are not merely scattered settlements 
unrelated to the city or to each other, like inns containing 
people of all kinds brought together by chance, but they 
form an integral part of the city and belong to it. The 
interpretation of E. 5. Bouchier, A short history of Antioch, 
16, Oxford, Blackwell, 1921, misses the point of the compari- 
son with the tribes of the city: ‘‘The houses for receiving 
strangers which clustered round the gates were so richly 
equipped and provided with such fine baths that the name 
‘inn’ seemed almost a degradation.’’ On the tribes ς΄. 
ὃ 245. What ts now divided into three: Forster points out, 
Antiochia am Orontes, Jahrb. K. deutschen Archdol. Inst. 
12: 126, 1897, that the reference is to three groups of 
suburbs, one across the river from the city and two others 
at either end of the city. There were no suburbs on the 
fourth side, which is occupied by the mountain. 

232. The district in front of the palace: cf. Procopius, 
Buildings, 1, 10, 11. 

233. Are of the same form: i.e. the same surpassing form. 
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Excels all possible appreciation: Van  Herwerden, 
Rheinisches Museum 59: 345, 1904, compares Sophocles, 
Oed. Col., 1225, where the phrase means ‘‘excels the whole 
account,” i.e. ‘‘the whole range of possible appreciation”’ 
(Jebb ad loc.). Cf. above, ὃ 207. 

The only thing that 1s worthy: The translation represents 
monon, which Forster suggests (‘‘the only thing’’), instead 
of mona, which he prints. MHerakleis: another name for 
Daphne; cf. § 56 above. 

234. Both sides of the road: The land near the river, on 
the right of the road as one went to Daphne, Libanius 
elsewhere (Or., ΧΧ ΧΙ, 20) calls ‘‘the best land of the city 
and the most productive of wine.”’ 

235. The god himself: Apollo. 

236. Two successive δὲ are numbered 236 in Forster’s 
edition; the second is here numbered 236A. 

236A. The Olympic stadium: This appears in the Yakto 
mosaic (see above, p. 654), Antzoch 1: 131, fig. 11. On the 
Olympic games, see the study of Downey cited above, 
Introduction, note 4. 

Banqueting-halls: cf. note on § 207. 

238. The translation represents Van Herwerden’s 
emendation, loc. cit. (above, note on § 233), accepted by 
Forster in the introduction to the third volume of his 
edition of Libanius, p. xl. 

239. The meaning is that Daphne is actually a city, but 
that because of its proximity to Antioch it was thought of 
only as a suburb; hence the ‘‘city’’ mentioned here is 
Daphne itself. Libanius has already (§§ 230-232) 
expressed much the same thought with regard to the other 
suburbs of Antioch. For the attitude of Libanius toward 
the Romans, see G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, 
12-14, Berlin, 1868; Forster and Miinscher, Libanios, 
ΚΕ. 12: 2535; and G. Schnayder, De infenso alienigenarum 
in Romanos animo, Eos 30: 147-149, 1927; cf. also the 
references to Rome below, § 270. 

240. On the springs of Daphne see the studies of Wilber 
and Bazantay cited above, note on § 125. 

241. The three goddesses: A mosaic showing the Judgment 
of Paris (now in the Louvre) was found at Antioch in 
1932: Antioch 1: 44, fig. 3, and Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic 
Pavements, 16-21, with plate Ib, Princeton University 
Press, 1947. 

242. The temple: the context indicates that this is the 
Temple of Apollo. 

243. On the aqueducts see the studies of Wilber and 
Bazantay cited above, note on § 125. 

245. All the tribes: cf. ὃ 231. In the time of Theodosius 
I there were eighteen phylai in Antioch (Liban., Or., 
XIX, 62). The meaning of this somewhat elliptical 
sentence is not entirely clear. An alternative reading 
would be: ‘‘Wherefore all the tribes of the city pride 
themselves upon the baths built for them by private 
individuals—baths which are a greater source of pride 
than the very names of the tribes.” 

248. The bottom will be covered: The translation follows 
the reading adopted by Forster in the introduction to the 
third volume of his edition of Libanius, p. ΧΙ. 

250. The spring of Alexander: called Olympias; see 
above, § 73. 

251. The advantage lies with each one of us, in the 
claims which he bases upon the part of the city in which 
he lives, on the tribe to which he belongs, etc. 

254. Booths set up in colonnades are mentioned in the 
chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, p. 19-20 transl. Wright, 
and in the building laws of Zeno (Cod. Just., VIII, 10, 12, 
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6) and of Justinian (zbid., X, 30, 4, 11); of. Liban., Or., 
XXII, 37; XXVI, 20, and Chrysostom, Hom. ad pop. 
Anttoch., X XI, 4=Migne, Patrologia Graeca 49: 220. See 
also R. A. Pack, Studies in Libanius and Anttochene Society 
under Theodosius, 100-101, Diss., Michigan, 1935. 

Like Odysseus to the wild fig-tree: Odyssey, XII, 103 ff. 

256. The table of the sun: Herodotus, III, 17-18. 

258. An apt commentary on this passage is provided by 
the large number of mosaics found at Antioch in which 
fish of all kinds are shown; see Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic 
Pavements, 38-39, 88, 117-118, 185-186, 190-191, 222, 
323-326, 349, 596-603, Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Thirty-nine species have been identified in one floor. 

262. Pindar, Olymp., V, 13, translation of Sandys in the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

263. On the harbor at Seleucia, see E. Honigmann, 
Seleukeia (Pieria), R.E. 2A: 1190-1192. 

266. . . . steadily grants? WReiske detected a lacuna, 
although there is no indication of one in the manuscripts. 
He proposed, to fill it, ‘have we not a winter whicu steadily 
grants us sunshine?”’ 

Through the midst of gardens: scil. among other peoples 
or in other cities. 

Than to pass one’s life at home: The sense seems to require 
that we understand ‘‘as people do in other places.’’ 

267. To the torch of the sun .... On street-lighting at 
Antioch, see Pack, loc. cit. (above, note on § 254). 

Night . . . is the same for the handicrafts: The translation 
follows the explanation adopted by Forster in the introduc- 
tion to the third volume of his edition of Libanius, p. 
XXXx~xli. 

268. Olympic games: See above, § 236A and note. 

269. The rulers mentioned may be Diocletian and 
Maximian. Malalas (pp. 310-311 Bonn ed.) states that 
Diocletian once presided at the Olympic games of Antioch 
in the role of Alytarch, and at their completion announced 
his abdication. This account is evidently a combination 
of a misunderstood notice of the abdication with a 
record of the emperor’s having acted as Alytarch; see 
A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die rom. Kaisergeschichte 
bei Malalas, 405, 422, 438-441, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1931. In a passage closely following this (pp. 311-312) 
Malalas says that Maximian once acted as Alytarch and 
like Diocletian abdicated at the close of the festival. In 
his note on the present passage Forster cites Polybius, 
XX XI, 3, 4 (quoted by Athenaeus, V, 194c ff.), but this 
is a description of the games celebrated at Daphne by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which were not Olympic games. 

The rites: cf. Libanius’ description of the contests held 
in the Plethron, Orat., X, 4. 

270. By one it may be excelled .... The allusions are 
to Constantinople and Rome; ο΄. Forster, Antiochia am 
Orontes, Jahrb. katserlichen deutschen Archdol. Inst. 12: 
144, with n. 189, 1897. 

272. My native city: an allusion to the opening sentence 
of the oration. 
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JULIAN AND JUSTINIAN AND THE UNITY OF FAITH 
AND CULTURE* 


GLANVILLE Downey, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. Ὁ. 


The relationship—or lack of it—between religious belief and so- 
called secular culture is a topic which has been of perennial interest both 
to ancient students of religion and history and to modern historians. 
Students today use the phrase Unity of Faith and Culture because it 
has become current and because it bears some relationship to our own 
situation and problems, but we must also consider the subject, at least 
as we See it in antiquity, in terms of the interdependence or the inter- 
action of faith and culture. 


That the interdependence of religious belief and secular cultural 
activity in all its forms was something that was taken for granted in 
the Hellenised Roman world calls for no specific demonstration here. 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to refer to the recent summary 
of this subject by F. Temple Kingston in the Anglican Theological 
Review.” In the classical world religious faith might include both 
philosophy and cult, private and public, while culture involved the social 
order, and the political order, as well as literary and artistic activity. 
The individual, as a natural consequence of being a member of a state 
and a society built up by the Graeco-Roman achievement and tradition, 
could only be the heir of a system in which certain beliefs had come to 
be established and accepted—though not necessarily accepted to the 
same degree by each person—namely belief in the benevolent activity 
of the gods, or the divine power or powers, as protectors of the state 
and its members, along with confidence in the ability of the human in- 
tellect to work out metaphysical and philosophical problems, though 
there could be, of course, difference of opinion, and individual choice, 
in the matter of the solutions. Freedom and diversity in such matters 
were themselves an essential part of the heritage, and the possibility of 
choice did not obscure or call into question the fact that life was to be 
lived within a known framework in which the ordinary member of so- 
ciety, no matter which intellectual or religious path he elected to follow, 
still took his departure from a common inheritance and still was a mem- 
ber of a state in which, for the Romans, the public cult, representing the 
formal acknowledgement of the emperor as a figure with divine attri- 
butes, was a unifying and essential element. 


*This study is a revised form of a paper read at the joint session of the American His- 
torical Association and American Society of Church History in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 30, 1958. I am indebted to my colleague, Professor Milton V. Anastos, for his friend- 
ly comments which have contributed much to the improvement of the paper. 
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In the Eastern, Greek-speaking part of the Roman Empire, with 
which the present study is concerned, there was a special situation, 1n 
that the Greek tradition maintained itself in an unbroken line, in its 
original home and in its original language. When the relationships of 
Christianity and classical culture had to be worked out, the reactions 
of pagan thinkers to the new problem give us an instructive opportunity 
to see how the unity of faith and culture was understood at that time. 
This is a topic that has been studied by a number of scholars, such as 
Edwin Hatch, W. R. Halliday, Charles Norris Cochrane and Frederick 
C. Grant, to name only a few.” The eventual acceptance of what was 
considered the best part of the classical heritage was the beginning of 
a tradition of Christian scholarship which has lasted down to our own 
times. The present study will deal with two aspects of this development. 


The first concerns the Emperor Julian the Philosopher. The suc- 
cess of Christianity in the fourth century evoked, as one might expect, 
quite different reactions from pagan leaders of different temperaments. 
Libanius ignored Christianity, Themistius tried to compete with it, and 
Julian set out to fight it. From the writings of Libanius, the great 
pagan teacher and orator of Antioch, one would hardly know that 
Christianity existed; at least, to him, it was not something that people 
such as himself and his peers had to take into account.* His contem- 
porary Themistius devoted himself to showing that Hellenism, as a way 
of life and a system of education, was at least as good as Christianity 
if not better. The ethical teachings of Christianity, he believed, could 
all be found in Hellenism, and the intelligent man ought to prefer the 
older and hence genuine system.* Libanius and Themistius were private 
individuals, but Julian, as Emperor, was in a different position, and his 
remarkable temperament and personality led him to other measures. 


The picture of Julian with which we have all grown up, the noble 
defender of the lost cause, is a touching and romantic spectacle. How- 
ever, our picture of Julian has changed radically in the last half cen- 
tury, thanks to the researches of such scholars as Johannes Geffcken, 
Wilhelm Ensslin, Joseph Bidez, Roberto Andreotti, and Professor 
Dvornik,® and our new knowledge both does greater justice to Julian, 
and throws a clearer light on the history of the Roman state and the 
real factors behind the success of Christianity in what Professor Dow* 
has so aptly called the new-old fourth century. 


We now understand that Julian’s plan was not simply a campaign 
against Christianity as an inferior and erratic new kind of religion, 
but was a part of a larger political, social and economic program de- 
signed to save the state from what Julian and his supporters viewed as 
the gravest dangers. Here I believe Julian was thinking primarily in 
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terms of the unity or the interdependence of faith and culture, if we 
use the term culture in the widest sense. 


The economic system which developed under Diocletian and Con- 
stantine the Great, at the end of the third century and the beginning of 
the fourth, was proving to bring hardships to the working classes, and 
Constantine’s ambitious building program, coupled with increasing mil1- 
tary expenses, inevitably produced an inflation which as always bore 
hardest on the poor and the middle classes. This is an aspect of the 
Constantinian system, as Julian and his friends would have viewed it, 
which has only recently been sufficiently understood, and in fact we 
must wait, for a full appreciation of it, until there is adequate publica- 
tion of the coins issued by Julian, of which we do not yet possess a sat- 
isfactory catalogue. But the overall economic situation when Julian be- 
came emperor in 361—the inflation, the difficulties with the currency, 
and the characteristic local famine and price spiral at Antioch, Julian’s 
headquarters—are all perfectly clear.’ Taken in conjunction with other 
aspects of his program which have been better known—the effort to 
reform justice, to strengthen the local municipal governments, to reduce 
the expenses of the imperial court—the economic problems are a first 
indication that Julian’s program as a whole was not entirely a crusade 
against the Christian religion as such. 


On the political side, we likewise have new knowledge. Here the 
basic problem, to Julian, was the danger to the state produced by the 
way in which Constantine and his sons had been slighting the old Roman 
gods in favor of the Christian deity. Every pagan knew that the Ro- 
man Empire and the Roman people had grown great through the favor 
of the old gods whose worship they had maintained with reverence and 
care, and it was obvious that if the imperial house adhered to Chris- 
tianity, the traditional gods would be angered and would withdraw 
their favor. From Julian’s point of view, the policy of Constantine and 
his dynasty had created a situation of the most alarming kind, which 
brought the gravest kind of threat to the stability and prosperity of the 
state. 


In its political aspect, Julian’s reaction was not merely a restora- 
tion of the status quo, but a radical return to older principles of Roman 
government, upon which the original greatness of the state had been 
based. It is only recently that Professor Dvornik has shown, in the 
course of his comprehensive study of the origins of Christian political 
philosophy, how Julian intended to abandon many of the features of the 
Roman imperial office as it had developed in his own time, returning in- 
stead to the political forms of the early Roman principate and the 
traditional Republican ceremonial. Julian refused the title of Dominus 
and condemned the formalized ruler cult and everything associated with 
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absolute and theocratic monarchy, and he set himself to obey and sup- 
port the laws, instead of putting himself forward as Law Animate.° 

In the matter of religion, likewise, Julian was not content to try 
simply to revive the pagan cults as they had existed before the time of 
Constantine, and to preserve pagan philosophy and literature in the 
forms they had then reached. Instead, Julian set out to found what has 
been called a “pagan church,” with a professionally trained and dis- 
ciplined priesthood organized in a hierarchy headed by a chief priest 
in each province. He likewise undertook to put together, himself, a new 
philosophical system, based on the principal traditional schools of 
philosophy, which would both preserve and vitalize the best features 
of classical philosophical thought. Julian was himself a keen and 
learned student of the history of religion and the history of philosophy, 
and was well qualified to undertake this task. 

Modern scholars have pointed out that Julian’s plan for a pagan 
church shows that he appreciated the importance, in the success of 
Christianity, of its professional clergy, trained and governed within a 
hierarchical structure, which made a notable contrast with the casual 
nature of the pagan priesthood. It is certainly true that by Julian’s day 
the pagan cults had lost ground and tended to become unattractive and 
uninteresting, in comparison with the position they had once held. But 
we can also see, in this aspect of Julian’s program, a part of a much 
more comprehensive effort to restore pagan thought and worship to 
the central place in human life they had formerly occupied. Classical 
philosophy, by Julian’s time, had developed along so many different 
lines, and had become so academic and esoteric, that it had lost touch 
with ordinary life and could no longer be taken to represent the best 
elements of pagan thought. Julian’s effort to organize a system of classi- 
cal philosophy has been looked upon by some modern students as a 
bookish and impractical pastime, reflecting what has been thought of as 
the unworldly, rather dreamy side of his complex nature. It seems 
rather that Julian was here seeking to produce a strengthened synthesis 
of philosophical thought which would take its place alongside the new 
pagan church in a comprehensive revival of the classical way of life 
which, he thought, would be able to displace Christianity. Julian’s pro- 
gram of reform, we have been coming to realize, reached into every 
department of life— government, justice, society, the economic order, 
cult and philosophy. In all these he tried to reintroduce the ancient 
virtues and to renew his people’s connection with the ancient achieve- 
ment, and it seems plain that he was convinced that all these depart- 
ments of human thought and action must hang together. What counted 
most, to Julian and his friends, was that it was classical Greece that had 
first taken up the task of equipping man with all that fitted him for 
civil life and promoted his secular wellbeing.” 
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Julian’s intense belief in the essential unity of faith and culture is 
illustrated by his famous edict on Christian teachers, in which he for- 
bade Christians to teach classical literature, because, he pointed out, it 
could only be morally dishonest for a teacher to give instruction in 
material in which he himself did not sincerely believe.*° A man like 
Julian could only distrust any attempt at assimilation. Truth, to him, 
was established and single and it made a single culture and a single 
faith. In the belief in which Julian had been schooled, both classical 
civilization and the political ideal of the Roman Empire and its eternity 
were in themselves matters of faith, and Julian could not comprehend 
the new Christian idea of man, society and learning as another single 
and unified idea of faith. 

Whether Julian's program as a whole was practical, and whether 
it could have been successful, is another question. Julian—and he was 
not alone in this—could not understand that there was something within 
Christianity which made it impossible to eliminate this new religion. It 
is, moreover, by no means certain that Christianity was responsible for 
all the evils which Julian found in the state; but Julian’s attacking the 
Christian system on a comprehensive basis and attempting to replace 
it with a comprehensive classical system shows how important, to his 
mind, was the wholeness of faith and culture, whether the faith be 
pagan or Christian. For Julian, as for the classical Greek philosophers, 
ethics, as they concerned the individual, and politics, as they concerned 
the state, were not to be distinguished.” 

* oF Ok * Ok 

A little more than a century and a half later, when Justinian be- 
came emperor, paganism and Christianity had come to occupy quite 
different positions. Yet the problems that Justinian found were, in 
their implications, comparable to those Julian had faced. Justinian’s 
ambitions, as we know, were two, the restoration of the political power 
of the ancient Roman Empire, and the definitive establishment of 
orthodox Christianity in the sense that orthodoxy was to be achieved 
within the Church, and heresy and paganism were to be once for all sup- 
pressed. To Justinian, heresy and paganism presented a threat to the 
welfare of the Roman State as a whole, just as Julian had believed that 
Christianity and its consequences had brought the Empire into mortal 
peril. 

Like Julian, Justinian took a personal part in preparing the in- 
tellectual and spiritual foundations of the Christian state which he 
hoped to shape. As head of the state, responsible for both the spiritual 
and the political welfare of his subjects, he himself pursued theological 
studies which produced important results,““—studies which were the 
counterpart, mutatis mutandis, of Julian’s philosophical and religious 
writings. 
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There is no need here to describe in detail Justinian’s conception of 
the Christian state and of the Emperor’s responsibility, as the head of 
it, for both the spiritual and the political welfare of his subjects. What 
I hope to do is to offer some new considerations on Justinian’s views 
on Christianity and the Greek tradition which I think may help us to 
understand a little better certain aspects of his policy. 


Justinian’s deep respect for classical antiquity is well known.* He 
saw that the Empire of his own day, as the direct heir of classical 
Greece and Rome, could draw renewed strength from a revival of those 
elements, political, legal and cultural, which had made the ancient Em- 
pire great. In view of the emperor’s well known enthusiasm for antiq- 
uity, it has seemed a paradox that he should have closed, in 529, the 
ancient and celebrated schools of Athens, in which classical Greek 
philosophy was still being taught in establishments which were the di- 
rect descendants of the schools of Plato, Aristotle and their successors. 
This has seemed almost a blot on Justinian’s character, but in reality 
his action was perfectly normal and consistent. 


The real background of Justinian’s action may be perceived in the 
academic activities of the major centers of learning in the Empire in 
his day. One of the most characteristic illustrations of the academic 
program of this period is found in the history of the School of Gaza 
in Palestine, one of the most famous and influential literary centers of 
that epoch. This School has not been well known among modern 
scholars because only a limited number of its productions have been 
preserved and these do not have a strong appeal to modern taste. Yet 
this School played a highly significant role in the literary history of the 
sixth century of our era. This peaceful little town on the coast of Pales- 
tine, admired for its attractive climate and its handsome buildings, was 
famous throughout the Empire for the special excellence of its teach- 
ing of the classical Greek language and literature. Gaza was of course 
not the only place in which the tradition of Hellenism was maintained; 
but by reason of its secluded location, the distinguished faculty which 
was built up, and its tranquil antiquarian atmosphere, this quiet uni- 
versity town carried on the Greek tradition in a manner which drew 
students from all over the Empire. 


Gaza, however, was only one of several classical schools. A com- 
parable center of learning, better known to scholars today, was Alex- 
andria, where studies of Greek classical literature and philosophy had 
flourished since the Hellenistic period. Almost equally famous was 
Athens. Athens in fact might be thought to be somewhat similar to 
Gaza. This was a center of Greek literature and philosophy which was 
much older than Gaza and Alexandria, and as late as the fourth century 
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of our era the University of Athens, as we should now call it, was 
more famous than the school in Palestine, which began to reach its full 
development in the fifth century.“* To Athens some of the most fa- 
mous Christian thinkers of the fourth century had gone, as young men, 
for their classical training. It would seem, on the face of it, at least 
puzzling that Justinian, the outspoken admirer of classical antiquity, 
should have closed the University of Athens two years after he became 
sole emperor. The teachers, and their instruction, were avowedly 
pagan, but even so the Emperor’s action might appear to contradict his 
expressed admiration for what he himself spoke of in his legal writ- 
ings as “the venerable authority of antiquity” and “faultless antiq- 
uity.’° Justinian encouraged the work of the historian Procopius of 
Caesarea and of the poet Paul the Silentiary, both of whom wrote in 
classical Greek style, and the poems of the Greek Anthology attest the 
serious study of classical poetry in court circles in Constantinople. 


The seeming inconsistency of Justinian’s termination of the ac- 
tivities of the University of Athens*® can be explained quite naturally 
in the light of the development of the contemporary academic world. 
Very soon after he became sole emperor, Justinian issued edicts which 
forbade heretics, pagans and Samaritans to teach any subject what- 
ever.” He did this, of course, as a part of his campaign to achieve re- 
ligious unity, for he realized clearly that proper education was basic 
to his purpose, and that—as he himself wrote**—pagan or heretical 
teachers might corrupt the minds of their students. The parallel with 
Julian’s edict on teachers is very striking, and these edicts indicate” 
that the closing of the University of Athens was a consequence of the 
teachers there being pagans. 


Yet this does not alone explain what happened. It is at Gaza and 
Alexandria that we can see an even more important reason for the dis- 
appearance of pagan philosophical instruction at Athens. At both 
places there had developed the new type of Christian professor, a type 
which has lasted down to the present. In the School of Gaza, instruc- 
tion was centered on the Greek classics, and the students devoted them- 
selves to Homer and Thucydides and the other great pagan writers. 
But at the same time—and this is what is significant—the teachers 
were actively engaged in research and writing on Christian subjects. 
One of the best known figures is Procopius of Gaza whose career lay 
in the reign of Anastasius (A.D. 491-518).”° In the classical style he 
wrote such pieces as a panegyric of the Emperor Anastasius, a monody 
on an earthquake at Antioch, a description in rhythmic prose of two 
pictures at Gaza which portrayed scenes from the story of Phaedra and 
Hippolytus, and a highly literary description of a mechanical clock at 
Gaza.” Such writings are typical of the belles-lettres of the day. At the 
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same time, Procopius was well known as a theological writer. He com- 
posed a commentary on the Octateuch which the learned Patriarch 
Photius of Constantinople later described as somewhat fulsome be- 
cause Procopius was careful to record all the opinions of all the au- 
thorities.”” He also wrote commentaries on Kings, Chronicles, Proverbs 
and the Song of Songs, and polemics which included an attack on 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus and a refutation of the Neoplatonist Proclus. 


Further examples could be cited of similar scholarship in the 
Christian classical tradition at Gaza and elsewhere in Palestine at this 
period.” The school at Alexandria produced the same kind of scholar- 
ship, for example in the work of John Philoponus, who wrote on both 
Christian theology and Greek philosophy.** Careers such as those of 
Procopius of Gaza and John Philoponus will make much more in- 
telligible the closing of the pagan schools at Athens. Obviously Chris- 
tian truth could be taught only by teachers who were themselves 
Christians. It had long been recognized that there was a place in the 
education of the Christian for the best elements of classical literature, 
but it was plain that the classics could be taught properly only by 
teachers who were Christians and could present the classical tradition 
within the Christian framework. It could only be on these terms that 
Justinian could achieve the synthesis of the revived Jinperium Romanum 
and the Church. As Professor Florovsky has recently put it, in a Chris- 
tian society nothing can be simply secular.” In this sense the schools at 
Athens had become an anachronism and their closing was even over- 
due. These pagan schools had simply put themselves outside the aca- 
demic program of the rest of the Empire. It was not the teaching of 
classical philosophy at Athens that Justinian found dangerous, but 
the fact that it was being taught by pagans who had no interest in help- 
ing build up the kind of Christian culture that Justinian saw was needed 
as an essential basis for the Christian State. As we know, the Athenian 
professors found themselves unable to become Christians to save their 
jobs, and went as refugees to the court of the King of Persia. 


Julian and Justinian, each in his own way, saw, as Professor 
Tsirintanes of Athens has recently emphasized, that the past is a con- 
dition for the existence of a civilization, and that belief in a civilization 
is belief in the historical cohesion of values.” The sense of the “‘pres- 
entness of the past,” as Justinian and others of his day conceived it, 
proved of course to be one of the vital bases of Byzantine civilization 
and of the role of the Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire.” 
When we recall that Julian, from his own point of view, had had the 
same sense of the continuity of the present with its roots, we realize 
what it was that the unity of faith and culture meant to both rulers. 
Both these learned and conscientious emperors were sure that unity 
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existed and that it could be realized in practice; and as Roman sover- 
eigns they conceived it to be their duty to use all the power of the state 
to put this unity into effect. The contrasts and at the same time the 
similarities that we have seen in these two epochs are a commentary on 
the ancient view of the necessity and the naturalness of the unity of 
faith and culture. 
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thinks one thing and teaches his pupils 
another, in my opinion he fails to 
educate exactly in proportion as he 
fails to be an honest man. And if 
the divergence between a man’s con- 
victions and his utterances is merely in 
trivial matters, that can be tolerated 
somehow, though it is wrong. But if 
in matters of the greatest importance 
a man has certain opinions and teaches 
the contrary, what is that but the 
conduct of hucksters, and not honest 
but thoroughly dissolute men in that 
they praise most highly the things they 
believe to be most worthless, thus 
cheating and enticing by their phrases 
those to whom they desire to transfer 
their worthless wares. Now all who 
profess to teach anything whatever 
ought to be men of upright character, 
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and ought not to harbor in their souls 
opinions irreconcilable with what they 
publicly profess; and, above all, I be- 
lieve it is necessary that those who as- 
sociate with the young and teach them 
rhetoric should be of that upright 
eharacter; for they expound the writ- 
ings of the ancients, whether they be 
rhetoricians or grammarians, and still 
more if they are sophists. For these 
claim to teach, in addition to other 
things, not only the use of words, but 
morals also, and they assert that po- 
litical philosophy is their peculiar field. 
Let us leave aside, for the moment, 
the question whether this is true or 
not. But while I applaud them for as- 
piring to such high pretensions, I 
should applaud them still more if they 
did not utter falsehoods and convict 
themselves of thinking one thing and 
teaching their pupils another. What! 
Was it not the gods who revealed all 
their learning to Homer, Hesiod, De- 
mosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Isoc- 
rates and Lysias? Did not these men 
think that they were consecrated, some 
to Hermes, others to the Muses? I 
think it is absurd that men who ex- 
pound the works of these writers should 
dishonor the gods whom they used to 
honor. Yet, though I think this absurd, 
I do not say that they ought to change 
their opinions and then instruct the 
young. But I give them this choice; 
either not to teach what they do not 
think admirable, or, if they wish to 
teach, let them first really persuade 
their pupils that neither Homer nor 
Hesiod nor any of these writers whom 
they expound and have declared to be 
guilty of impiety, folly and error in 
regard to the gods, is such as they 
declare. For since they make a liveli- 
hood and receive pay from the works 
of those writers, they thereby confess 
that they are most shamefully greedy 
of gain, and that, for the sake of a 
few drachmae, they would put up with 
anything. It is true that, until now, 
there were many excuses for not attend- 
ing the temples, and the terror that 
threatened on all sides fie. under the 
Christian régime] absolved men for 
concealing the truest beliefs about the 
gods. But since the gods have grant- 
ed us liberty, it seems to me absurd 
that men should teach what they do 
not believe to be sound. But if they 
believe that those whose interpreters 
they are and for whom they sit, so to 
speak, in the seat of the prophets, were 
wise men, let them be the first to emu- 
late their piety towards the gods. If, 
however, they think that those writers 
were in error with respect to the most 
honored gods, then let them betake 
themselves to the churches of the Gal- 
ileans to expound Matthew and Luke, 
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since you Galileans are obeying them 
when you ordain that men shall refrain 
from temple-worship. For my part, I 
wish that your ears and your tongues 
might be ‘born anew,’ as you would 
say, as regards these things in which 
may I ever have part, and all who 
think and act as is pleasing to me. For 
religious and secular teachers let there 
be a general ordinance to this effect: 
Any youth who wishes to attend the 
schools is not excluded; mor indeed 
would it be reasonable to shut out from 
the best way boys who are still too 
ignorant to know which way to turn, 
and to overawe them into being led 
against their will to the beliefs of their 
ancestors. Though indeed it might be 
proper to cure these, even against their 
will, as one cures the insane, except 
that we concede indulgence to all for 
this sort of disease. For we ought, I 
think, to teach, but not punish, the 
demented.’’ On this edict and _ its 
significance, see the present writer’s 
article, ‘‘The Emperor Julian and the 
Schools,’’ Classical Journal, LIII 
(1957), pp. 97-103. 

See p. xi of the Foreword by Kenneth 
M. Setton in Henry Osborne Taylor, 
The Emergence of Christian Culture in 
the West (New York, Harper Torch- 
books, 1958; originally published in 
1901 under the title The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages). 

See the study of M. V. Anastos, ‘‘The 
Immutability of Christ and Justinian’s 
Condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia,’’?’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, VI 
(1951), pp. 123-160. Professor Anastos 
is preparing a monograph on the in- 
tellectual history of the reign of Jus- 
tinian, 

The paragraphs which follow have 
grown in part out of previous studies 
by the present writer, ‘‘Justinian as 
Achilles,’’ Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, LXXI 
(1940), pp. 68-77; ‘‘Justinian’s View 
of Christianity and the Greek Classics,’’ 
Anglican Theological Review, XL 
(1958), pp. 13-22; ‘‘The Christian 
Schools of Palestine: A Chapter in 
Literary History,’’ Harvard Library 
Bulletin, XII (1958), pp. 297-319. 
The best account of the work of the 
schools at Athens at this period is J. 
W. H. Walden, The Universities of 
Ancient Greece (New York, 1909). 


veneranda vetustatis auctoritas (Nov. 
23, 3, p. 188, line 9 ed. Schoell-Kroll, 
Corpus iuris ciwilis); inculpabilis an- 
tiquitas (Nov. 8, iusiurandum, ibid. p. 
89, line 36). 

Justinian’s action is thought para- 
doxical by Ernst Stein, Histoire du 
Bas-Empire, II (Paris, 1949), p. 276, 
ef. p. 872. J. B. Bury comes closer to 
a correct understanding of the mea- 
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sure, though he does not take into ac- 
count all the factors involved: History 
of the Later Roman Empire (London, 
1923; reprinted, New York, Dover 
Publications, 1958), II, pp. 369-370. 


. Cod. Just. 1.5.18.4; 1.11.10.2. 
. Cod Just. 


1.5.18.4. It is interesting 
to compare St. Augustine’s statement 
(De doctrina Christiana, IV, 27 [59]): 
‘‘The man whose life is in harmony 
with his teaching will teach with 
greater effect ... Whatever may be 
the majesty of the style, the life of 
the speaker will count for more in 
securing the hearer’s compliance.’’ 

As Bury (loc. cit., above, note 15) sug- 
gested. 


. On his career, see K. Seitz, Die Schule 


von Gaza (Diss., Heidelberg, 1892), 
pp. 9-21, and W. von Christ, Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur, ed. by W. 
Schmid and O. Stahlin, ed. 6, IT, pt. 2 
(Munich, 1924), pp. 1029-1031. 


H. Diehls, ‘‘Ueber die von Prokop 
beschriebene Kunstuhr von Gaza: mit 
einem Anhang enthaltend Text und 
Uebersetzung der Ekphrasis Horologiou 
des Prokopios von Gaza,’’ Abhand- 
lungen der k. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-his- 
torische Klasse, 1917, No. 7. 


Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 206 (Migne, 
P.G., ΟΠῚ, cols. 676-677). 


. See the present writer’s article in the 


Harvard Library Bulletin, cited above, 
note 13. 
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On John Philoponus, see H. D. Saf- 
frey, ‘‘Le chrétien Jean Philopon et 
la survivance de Jl’école d’Alexan- 
drie au Vie siéecle,’? Revue des 
études grecques, LUXVII (1954), pp. 
396-410 (for this reference I am in- 
debted to Professor Sirarpie der 
Nersessian). For other studies of the 
work of the school of Alexandria at 
this period, see M. V. Anastos, ‘‘The 
Alexandrian Origin of the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes,’’ 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, III (1946), 
pp. 73-80; idem, ‘‘Aristotle and Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes on the Void,’’ Pros- 
phora eis Stilpona P. Kyriakiden (Thes- 
salonica, 1953), pp. 35-50 (Hellenika, 
Parartema IV). 

G. Florovsky, ‘‘Empire and Desert: 
Antinomies of Christian History,’’ 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review, III 
(1957), p. 143. The reader should note 
what Professor Florovsky says (#bid., 
pp. 141-142) on Justinian’s conception 
of the Christian State. 

A. N. Tsirintanes, Towards a Christian 
Civilization: A Draft Issued by the 
Christian Union of Professional Men 
of Greece (Athens, ‘‘Damascus’’ Pub- 
lications, 1950), pp. 156-157. 


See the present writer’s article ‘‘The 
Byzantine Church and the Presentness 
of the Past,’’ Theology Today, XV 
(1958), pp. 84-99, also the review 
article ‘‘Byzantium and the Classical 
Tradition,’’ The Phoeniz, XII (1958), 
pp. 125-129. 


1960 Brewer Prize Contest 


The American Society of Church History announces that its next 
Brewer Prize competition for a book-length manuscript in church history 
will conclude in 1960. The award will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in December of that year. It will consist of a subsidy 
of one thousand dollars to assist the author in the publication of the win- 
ning manuscript, which shall be described on its title-page as the “Frank 
S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of the American Society of 
Church History” and shall be published in a manner acceptable to the 
Society. If competing essays are otherwise of equal quality, preference will 
be given to those dealing with topics related to the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Complete manuscripts in final form, fully annotated, must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 
South Goodman St., Rochester 20, New York, by September 15, 1960. 
There must be two copies, a typescript and a first carbon, on standard 


weight paper, double-spaced, with a left-hand margin of at least an inch 
and one-half. 
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ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES IN THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 
Report on the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium of 1959 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


HE theme of the symposium of 1959, 

“Antioch-on-the-Orontes in the Byzan- 
tine period,’ was especially appropriate to 
Dumbarton Oaks for several reasons. The 
present writer, under whose direction the 
symposium was presented, had just completed 
his history of Antioch, since published, 
in 1961, by the Princeton University Press. 
Antioch has long been a subject of special 
interest to students and scholars at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks by reason of the importance of the 
mosaics found in the excavations and of the 
silverware which was produced at Antioch in 
the early Christian period. Dumbarton Oaks 
itself has an old connection with the explo- 
ration and study of Antioch; the late C. R. 
Morey, who organized the excavations of 
1932-1939, was one of the early scholars 
active at Dumbarton Oaks, and a number of 
important objects found in the excavations 
are now a part of the Collection. 

Finally, a symposium was timely because 
there happened to be a number of scholars 
concerned with new and unpublished investi- 
gations of various aspects of the culture of An- 
tioch; and by providing an opportunity for the 
presentation of their researches, Dumbarton 
Oaks was able both to stimulate and encourage 
their work, and to make it available to the 
scholarly world. This is a valuable function 
of the symposiums at Dumbarton Oaks. 

With this in mind, the symposium was 
organized both as a survey of our knowledge 
of Antioch in the Byzantine period and as a 
supplement to the present writer’s history of 
the city. In the opening paper the present 
writer spoke of the position of Antioch in the 
Graeco-Roman world and of its significance 
in the political, ecclesiastical, and intel- 
lectual activities of its time. This significance 
was illustrated by a discussion of the sources 
for the history and topography of the city. 
The material embodied in this paper has 
appeared in the writer’s history of Antioch. 

In the second paper, which will be 


published in Syria, X XXVIII (1961), Henri 
Seyrig spoke of the geographical situation of 
Antioch and of its commercial traffic as a 
major source of the wealth of the city. He 
also discussed the caravan routes and the 
road system of the region around Antioch as 
factors in the choice of the site of Antioch 
when the city was founded. The greater 
engineering skill of the Greeks in building 
roads was one of the factors in the develop- 
ment of this part of Syria which before the 
coming of the Greeks had been inaccessible to 
urban civilization. In the latter part of his 
paper M. Seyrig spoke of the reasons for the 
economic decline of Antioch. 

In the third paper Alfred R. Bellinger 
spoke of the work of the mint of Antioch, 
discussing the activity of the local mint 
beginning with Seleucid times. In the Roman 
imperial period the mint is important both 
for the local issues and for its participation in 
the over-all monetary program of the Empire. 
The new monetary system of Diocletian and 
the pagan symbolism on the coins of Con- 
stantine and his sons reflect the changing 
conditions of the times. The paper provided 
a general survey of the mint beginning with 
the time of Diocletian, showing the decline in 
its production during the fifth century, fol- 
lowed by the expansion and elaboration of 
the currency under Justinian. 

In the following paper Richard Stillwell 
presented his study of tradition and change in 
Antiochene houses, which is published in this 
volume of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Since 
this study is the first of its kind to be made, it 
is an especially welcome and valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the civilization 
of Antioch. 

Another paper which is published in the 
present volume is that of the Reverend Massey 
H. Shepherd, Jr., on the formation and 
influence of the Antiochene Liturgy. This 
study is welcome both as a new survey of the 
subject and as an authoritative discussion of 
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the recently discovered baptismal homilies of 
St. John Chrysostom. 

The study of the Reverend Bruce M. 
Metzger of the formation and influence of the 
Antiochene text of the Greek Bible will be 
included in a volume entitled Chapters in the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament which 
will form a part of the series ‘““New Testament 
Tools and Studies,” edited by Dr. Metzger 
and published by E. J. Brill of Leiden. The 
paper offered a fresh survey of modern 
research on the work of Lucian of Antioch, 
a review of the characteristics of the Anti- 
ochene text, and a study of the critical value 
of the Lucianic text and its significance for 
the present-day scholar. Finally the paper 
dealt with the influence of the Antiochene 
text, especially outside the Greek Church, for 
example on the Gothic and Slavonic versions, 
and in the printed form of the Receptus. 

Marvin C. Ross in his study of Antioch 
and Constantinople as sources for Byzantine 
silverware dealt with the literary evidence for 
the production of silver in the two cities and 
its diffusion through the Empire. The reason 
why most of the silver that has been recovered 
comes from Syria is that church treasures 
were buried for safekeeping at the time of the 
Persian invasions in the early seventh century, 
and the owners never returned to claim their 
property. The discovery of silver in Syria, it 
was pointed out, does not necessarily mean 
that it was made in Syria. The paper reviewed 
the activity of the workshops and the guilds 
in Constantinople and Antioch, and 1]- 
lustrated the differences in technique in the 
production of the two cities. This paper is part 
of a longer work, in progress, on the Byzan- 
tine silver treasures found in Syria. 

In the concluding paper the Reverend 
Albert C. Outler studied the affair of the 
Three Chapters as an “anticlimax’’ in the 
history of the theological school of Antioch. 
The discussion formed a part of the author’s 
larger study, in progress, of the Christology of 
the period. The paper traced the division 
between the theological views of Antioch and 
Alexandria starting after the first Council of 
Nicaea, and showed how the difficulties were 
caused by the circumstance that Antioch and 
Alexandria understood some of the terms at 
issue in different ways. The steps in the 
preparation for the definition of Chalcedon 


were traced. The origin of the Monophysite 
view was set forth, along with the efforts of 
Justin I to reconcile the dissidents. The paper 
then reviewed Justinian’s formula for the 
reunification of the Church and the political 
problem of keeping East and West together. 
Here the fixed point was the maintenance of 
the definition of Chalcedon as the price of 
peace with the West. 

The symposium illustrated the recent 
progress of studies concerning Antioch, in 
part stimulated by the results of the ex- 
cavations. The papers illustrated both the 
particular and the general aspects of the 
history and culture of Antioch, and showed 
the various ways in which the city served as a 
center for the collection, preservation, trans- 
mutation, and transmission of a tradition. 
This was the real function of the classical and 
mediaeval city, that is, the city—the polis— 
as the natural center, in the world of those 
times, of every kind of activity—social, 
political, commercial, intellectual, and ar- 
tistic. The modern city has naturally retained 
this function to some extent, but with the 
multiplication of great cities in the modern 
world and the diffusion of culture outside the 
cities, the situation isno longer quite the same. 
It was by virtue of its role as a polis that 
Antioch took up its destined role, and it was 
through the various stages of its development 
as acity—Hellenistic, East Roman, Byzantine, 
pagan, and then Christian—that it achieved its 
characteristic stamp and made its own special 
contribution to the history of civilization. 

The symposium also dealt with Antioch as 
one of the great cities of its day. Younger than 
Athens and Rome, of about the same age as 
Alexandria, and older than Constantinople, 
Antioch played a distinctive role in the 
process which brought together the traditions 
of Athens and Jerusalem and worked them 
into a form which was eventually to be 
preserved by Constantinople alone. Alexan- 
dria in its own sphere played a similar role to 
that of Antioch. But it was as metropolis of 
Egypt and metropolis of Syria that Alexan- 
dria and Antioch became famous, and in each 
case the Greek folis, founded on non-Greek 
soil, absorbed something from its new environ- 
ment. The papers read at the symposium 
showed some of the processes through which 
a new synthesis came into being at Antioch. 


Tae JOHNS HOPKINS 
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ARISTOTLE AND MODERN SCIENCE* 


ABOUT THE YEAR 500 of our era, when the city 
of Gaza in Palestine was a flourishing center 
of scholarship and teaching, one of the distin- 
guished members of the local academic com- 
munity was Timothy of Gaza, who is known to 
us as the author of a treatise on zoology and a 
monograph on syntax.! These works are lost, 
so that we cannot judge the writer’s scholarly 
competence. It is the variety of his interests 
that concerns us here. 


For one man to be engaged upon such dif- 
ferent subjects was not unusual in the world of 
Byzantium, and we are reminded of the great 
polymaths of our own tradition, such as Jeffer- 
son and Franklin. Probably a member of our 
own generation could not be another Jeffer- 
son or another Franklin, but our academic 
world does still occasionally produce scholars 
whose work is not confined to one specialty. 
Arthur Stanley Pease, for example, professor 
emeritus of the Latin language and literature 
at Harvard, formerly president of Amherst Col- 
lege, and well Known as editor and commen- 
tator of Cicero, most recently author of a mon- 


“Paper read at the Annual Meeting of CAAS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 26-27, 1963. 


1. Cf. G. Downey, ‘The Christian Schools of Pal- 
estine: A Chapter in Literary History,” Harvard 
Library Bulletin, XII (1958) 313; id., Gaza in the 
Early Sixth Century (Norman, Okla., 1963) 112. 


umental edition of the De natura deorum, is 
also the author of the definitive handbook of 
the flora of Cods County, New Hampshire,” the 
work of ‘“‘spare time” of twenty years, a sub- 
stantial volume of 349 pages from which we 
are not surprised to learn that Professor Pease 
is a botanist of such repute that a variety of 
willow, the salix Peasii, has been named for 
him.’ 

Another example of such a career is that 
of Dr. William G. Pollard, executive director 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and a distinguished nuclear physicist, who is 
also a priest of the Episcopal Church and a the- 
ologian of note, author of The Hebrew Iliad 
(1957) and of Chance and Providence (1958). 


Should we think of these modern successors 
of Timothy of Gaza only as unusual members 
of an academic world which sets a well known 
and tangible value upon specialization in one 
discipline? Are such scholars what would in 
biology be called sports, that is, variations in 


2. Vascular Flora of Coés County, New Hamp- 
shire, in: Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, XXXVII, no. 3 (1924). 


3. Loc. cit. 224. 
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type? What may we learn from the achievement 
of such men of learning? 


The student of classics is trained to think in 
terms of the historical perspective, and here 
we may have something to learn from ‘the 
bibliography.’ Zoology and syntax, Latin liter- 
ature and botany, nuclear physics and theology. 
The list brings to mind the catalogue of the 
writings of the greatest polymath of all time. 
Aristotle wrote on ethics and on the anatomy 
of animals, on poetry and on politics, on meta- 
physics and on the generation of animals, on 
rhetoric and on physics, on logic and on res- 
piration. He was a pioneer psychologist in his 
studies of memory. He was the first scholar to 
write on what we call the history of religion, 
and his account of the embryology of the hen’s 
egg is still the basic scientific study.‘ 


Aristotle is only the most eminent represent- 
ative of the intellectual passion of the Greeks 
for demonstrating the unity of knowledge — 
which meant, of course, the investigation of 
all aspects of the physical world and of man. 
This investigation, as we know, led, among oth- 
er things, to an early formulation of the atomic 
theory of matter by Leucippus and Democritus, 
as well as to an early form of the theory of the 
evolution of the human species through adapta- 
tion to environment, proposed by Anaximander 
and Xenophanes. 


What Aristotle set himself to do was to or- 
ganize all knowledge and establish principles 
upon which scientific investigation and thought 
should be carried out. His ultimate goal was to 
seek to discover the nature of man, the nature 
of the universe and the nature of God, and all 
his scientific and philosophical undertakings 
were conceived of as contributing to these ends. 


This was a program of individual research 
which has never been equalled in scope or 
original achievement. And beside the intellec- 
tual achievement itself there stood the demon- 
stration that in one case at least it was pos- 
Sible for a single human intellect to set out to 
master all human knowledge, and within the 
terms then available, to succeed. 


If Aristotle established the terms of human 
philosophical and_ scientific inquiry, other 
Greek thinkers devoted themselves to the study 
of one aspect or another of the field. Plato 
could explore speculative philosophy, and Arch- 
imedes and Euclid could employ their talents 
in science and geometry; but they would all 


4. Charles Singer, A Short History of Scientific 
Ideas (Oxford 1959) 49; George Sarton, A History 
of Science (Cambridge 1952-1959), 1.540-541. 
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still think of science and philosophy as form- 
ing one unified whole which had real signifi- 
cance only when viewed as a whole. The edu- 
cational curriculum was not yet divided into 
compartments labelled ‘‘sciences’” and ‘“hu- 
manities.’’ The course of study was humanistic 
in the sense that it was centered upon man 
and was concerned primarily with his needs 
and his opportunities, and in this scheme some 
of the academic subjects played roles that dif- 
fer from their present position. The study of 
mathematics, for example, was thought of as 
training and purifying the mind as a prepara- 
tion for the study of philosophy, which was re- 
garded as the supreme academic discipline, for 
which all other studies were preliminary. 


The outward circumstances of the world 
have changed so much that some of the citi- 
zens of the modern world may be inclined to 
ask what Aristotle may have to do with the 
present. Many of his scientific conclusions have 
been superseded by discoverizs made since his 
day, though his principles of scientific thought 
and method have remained fundamental. These 
principles have in fact become so much a part 
of the scientist’s natural equipment that many 
scientists today do not realize what they owe to 
“The Master of Those Who Know,” as Dante 
called him. 


But if the ideas of Plato and Aristotle are 
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still very much with us, the framework of the 
academic world has changed. It is not neces- 
sary here to go into the reasons why the famil- 
iar academic compartments have grown up in 
thought and in practise, so that what we call 
subjects or specialties have become separated 
from each other. Specialization has assuredly 
had fruitful results in both the sciences and the 
humanities. But with increasing specialization 
there has come increasing isolation; and teach- 
ers of science and teachers of the humanities 
are increasingly concerned about the lack of 
communication between their disciplines. Con- 
temporary education may sometimes appear to 
be dominated by practical science in the way 
that ancient education was dominated by what 
the teachers of that day thought of as the prac- 
tical subject, namely the humanities. 


Has this situation perhaps arisen because 
we have neglected to keep up with our history, 
and have lost sight of the ancient tradition of 
the unity of knowledge?> Must classicists and 
scientists think of themselves as competing for 
the students’ time and interests? There are now 
and always have been scientists who Know their 
intellectual history and know what the classical 
tradition means. It is reported that the move- 
ment to establish a National Humanities Foun- 
dation as a counterpart of the National Science 
Foundation is finding a substantial amount of 
its support among scientists. ® 


If there is a gap here, Aristotle himself 
has offered us help toward bridging it. There 
are many passages in Aristotle’s writings which 
might make it possible for teachers of classics 
to take a step in drawing the classics and Sci- 
ence together. Such passages, concerned with 
Aristotle’s conception of science, and describ- 
ing his own scientific researches, might, if read 
in class in translation, and enlarged upon and 
discussed, enable the classical teacher to show 
the student that Knowledge is really a unity, 
that the acquisition of knowledge, including 56]- 
entific knowledge, is basically humane in its 
purpose, and that the possession and use of 
knowledge is essentially an aspect of commun- 
ity life and community work. It should be pos- 
sible to convey to students the idea that if 
Aristotle can be called the father of biology, 
then we can say that the science of biology 
was founded by a classical scholar. If classical 


do. Cf. H. A. Moe, “A Lawyer’s History Lesson,”’ 
Physics Today, XV, No. 4 (April 1962) 30-32, 34. 


6. Cf. the quotation from the ‘“Seaborg Report” 
of the President’s Science Advisory Committee 
quoted in ACLS Newsletter, Nov. 1962 (vol. 13, 
no. 7) 14. 
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teachers can keep before their students, and 
even before their scientific colleagues, the pas- 
sages in Aristotle’s writings that show that in 
at least one great human intellect the sciences 
and the humanities were not divided and that 
they were both considered essential to the full 
development of the mind, then we may be able 
to do something to close a gap. Scientists should 
be glad to have it pointed out that their dis- 
cipline, with its special points of view and meth- 
ods, has an ancient and honorable tradition, 
and students in both scientific and humanistic 
courses will be shown another aspect of classi- 
cal literature as a record and reflection of the 
development of human Knowledge, and of man’s 
intellectual potentiality. 


In the biological treatises which have been 
called Historia animalium and De partibus an- 
imalium there are many passages which give 
fascinating insights into the painstaking study 
conducted by Aristotle and his assistants.’ 


7. Translations are available in the Loeb Classical 
Library and in The Works of Aristotle Translated 
ito English, ed. by W. D. Ross, in twelve volumes 
(Oxford 1910-1952), in which the Historia animal- 
ium occupies volume IV and the De partibus ani- 
maliun is found in volume V. Some of these pas- 
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Aristotle’s own keenness, as well as his sober 
common sense, can be seen on almost every 
page. No one can read, or listen to the reading 
of, Aristotle’s passages on embryology, 8 or on 
the habits of bees 9 or the reproduction of spid- 
ers?° and of the common house fly, 11 for ex- 
ample, without realizing that here is the gene- 
sis of the scientific mind of all times, different 
from the modern scientific mind only in that 
scientists today have infinitely better equip- 
ment to work with. There are delightful de- 
tails, such as the note, in the account of the 
embryology of the hen’s egg, of the hen who 
was recorded as having laid eighteen double- 
yoked eggs in succession. We can picture the 
growing excitement of Aristotle and his assist- 
ants as the hen’s record began to show that 
here was something quite extraordinary. Even- 
tually, we may suppose, the hen was dissected 
in an effort to discover the secret of her re- 
markable performance; but here Aristotle must 
have been disappointed, for he left no record 
of what he found. But the hen and her double 
yokes remain immortal. 


What might prove to be one of the most 
valuable results of such an excursion into Aris- 
totle’s scientific writings is the realization that 
this work grew very simply and naturally out 
of Aristotle’s making himself certain questions, 
or one might say certain types of questions — 
questions which are, in fact, just the kind that 
occur to any bright student today. If the stu- 
dent realizes what Aristotle’s questions and cu- 
riosities were, and what they led to, he will 
gain a new respect for the classics, and science 
will at the same time gain a new perspective 
in the student’s mind. 


One thinks of Aristotle as a formidable sci- 
entist and philosopher, living on a higher plane 
than most mortals, and it has been said that 
while one may come to feel affection for Plato, 


sages are quoted, usually in abridged and con- 
densed form, in G. Downey, Aristotle, Dean of 
Harly Science (New York 1962). An excellent vol- 
ume of selections of characteristic passages from 
all of Aristotle’s works is available in Aristotle, 
Selections, ed. by W. D. Ross (New York; Scrib- 
ners, 1927 [The Modern Student’s Library]; re- 
printed as a paperback, 1961). A volume of more 
extensive selections is provided by Richard Mc- 
Keon, Introduction to Aristotle (New York: Modern 
Library, 1947). The most convenient introduction 
to Aristotle’s work is W. D. Ross, Aristotle, 5th 
ed., revised (London 1949). 


8. Hist. animal. 6.3. 
9. Ibid. 9.40-43. 

10. Ibid. 9.39. 

11. Ibid. 5.19. 
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one can only experience awe in the presence 
of Aristotle. But Aristotle was a physician’s 
son, and he evidently inherited from his father 
an interest in people that it is not difficult to 
perceive in his works. Here Aristotle has an- 
other link with the schools of today, and with 
modern students and teachers; for there is one 
famous passage that shows that he knew a 
great deal about young people, and evidently 
liked them. Only a man with real insight and 
sympathy could have written as follows about 
young people: 12 


“The young have strong passions, and tend to grat- 
ify them indiscriminately. ... They are change- 
able and fickle in their desires, which are violent 
while they last, but quickly over; their impulses 
are keen but not deep-rooted, and are like sick 
people’s attacks of hunger and thirst. They are 
hot tempered and quick tempered, and apt to give 
way to their anger; bad temper often gets the 
better of them, for owing to their love of honor 
they cannot bear being slighted, and are indig- 
nant if they imagine themselves unfairly treated. 
While they love honor, they love victory still more; 
for youth is eager for superiority over others, and 
victory is one form of this. They love both more 
than they love money, which indeed they love 
very little, not yet having learned what it means 
to be without it. ... They look at the good side 
rather than the bad, not yet having witnessed 
many instances of wickedness. They trust others 
readily, because they have not yet often been 
cheated. They are sanguine; nature warms their 
blood as though with excess of wine; and besides 
that, they have as yet met with few disappoint- 
ments. Their lives are mainly spent not in mem- 
ory but in expectation. ... They are easily cheated, 
owing to the sanguine disposition just mentioned. 
Their hot tempers and hopeful dispositions make 
them more courageous than older people are; the 
hot temper prevents fear, and the hopeful disposi- 
tion creates confidence. ... They are shy, accept- 
ing the rules of society in which they have been 
trained, and not yet believing in any other stand- 
ard of honor. They have exalted notions, be- 
cause they have not yet been humbled by life or 
learned its necessary limitations; moreoever, their 
hopeful disposition makes them think themselves 
equal to great things. . . They would always 
rather do noble deeds than useful ones; their lives 
are regulated more by moral feeling than by reas- 
oning; and whereas reasoning leads us to choose 
what is useful, moral goodness leads us to choose 
what is noble. They are fonder of their friends, 
intimates, and companions than older people are, 
because they like spending their days in the com- 
pany of others, and have not yet come to value 
either their friends or anything else by their use- 
fulness to themselves. All their mistakes are in 


12. Rhetorica 2.12. The translation (slightly abrid- 
ged and adapted) is borrowed, with grateful ac- 
knowledgement, from the version by W. Rhys 
Roberts in The Works of Aristotle Translated into 
English, vol. XI. The passage also appears in 
Aristotle, Selections, ed. W. D. Ross (cited above, 
n. 7), pp. 323-325. 
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the direction of doing things excessively and ve- 
hemently. They . .. overdo everything; they love 
too much and hate too much, and the same with 
everything else. They think they know everything, 
and are always quite sure about it; this, in fact, 
is why they overdo everything. If they do wrong 
to others, it is because they mean to insult them, 
not to do them actual harm. They are ready to pity 
others, because they think everyone an honest 
man, or anyhow better than he is; they judge 
their neighbor by their own harmless natures, and 
so cannot think he deserves to be treated in that 
way. They are fond of fun and therefore witty, 
wit being in this case well bred insolence. 


DUMBARTON OAKS GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


A SELECTIVE SURVEY OF 
CAESAR SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1935* 


THE EMPHASIS in this account of recent Caesar 
research must be on the word ‘“‘selective.’” The 
bibliographies of L’Année Philologique for the 
years 1935-61 list some 400-odd items under the 
name “Caesar” alone, not counting reviews, 
nor collateral material indexed under such 
rubrics as ‘Histoire romaine,” ‘Histoire littér- 
aire,’ and “Critique des textes.’”’ In the gener- 
ous but limited space at my disposal here, the 
bulk of these titles must be ignored if I am to 
say anything about those I mention. It has 
seemed best to try to organize the sur- 
vey around a few of the leading problems that 
have agitated Caesarian scholarship in the past 
quarter century, selecting for comment those 
books and papers in the more widely known 
languages that have made substantial or inter- 
esting contributions, and especially those that 
are themselves more or less fully documented, 
and may thus lead the curious reader more 
deeply into the very extensive literature. 

I. Bibliographies 

The latest Bursian surveys are those of E. 
Kalinka (Bd. 224, 1929, and Bd. 264, 1939). Be- 
sides L’ Année Philologique and the Internation- 
al Bibliography of the Historical Sciences, 
which are, of course, the indispensable standard 
works, there are some recent special Caesar 
bibliographies: 

1. H. Oppermann, Appendixes (Nachwort wind 
bibliographische Nachtradge) in the newly reprinted 
editions of Meusel’s Bellum Civile and Bellum Galli- 
cum (see III below). Oppermann has supplied a 


useful review of the literature from roughly 1930- 
60. Of the most important works he gives sum- 


“Professor Collins’ paper is the third in the Second 
Series of CW survey articles. For a list of the 
earlier reports, see CW 57 (1963-64) 14. 

The author wishes to thank Profesor Frank O. 
Copley and the Staff of the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor for their assistance 
in placing material at his disposal. 


maries, which for those papers which he himself 
has examined are excellent, but which in a few 
cases seem to have been based too confidently on 
inadequate précis of L’Année Philologique. 


2. M. Rambaud, ‘‘César,’”’ in Actes du Congres 
de Lyon (Paris: Association Guillaume Budé, 1958, 
205-238), gives a very extensive listing of recent 
works. There is a curious neglect of British study 
(the Journal of Roman Studies, so far as I can 566, 
remains unread by R.), but several hundred titles 
are named. Although the report occupies some 30 
closely printed pages, there is little space for com- 
ment, so that the paper more or less duplicates the 
bibliographies of L’Année Philologique. 


3. Oppermann lists an Italian bibliography in 
Cesare nel bimillenario della morte (Rome 1956). 
which I have not seen. 


4. Rich Caesar bibliographies, including older 
modern works and sources, are to be found at the 
end of Rambaud’s L’Art de la déformation (see 
VII below), and Walter’s César (see II below). 
II. General Biography and Historical Back- 
ground 


By every standard, the most important work 
here is M. Gelzer’s Caesar, der Politiker und 
Staatsmann (6th ed., Wiesbaden 1960). Since its 
first publication in 1921 this book has held its 
place as the solidest standard biography. It is 
distinguished by its exhaustive exploitation of 
the available source material, by its critical 
evaluation of evidence, and by its humane judg- 
ments of character. Gelzer is a Caesar admirer. 
but is first and foremost a scholar and histcr- 
ian, and his book is the one to own if the student 
can afford but one. The 6th edition represents a 
full and careful revision in the light of recent 
research and in the light of Gelzer’s own enor- 
mous and ripened knowledge of the Roman Re- 
public. Most valuably, the new edition, unlike 
its predecessors, is furnished with a full appar- 
atus of footnotes which are particularly com- 
plete in references to the sources. (Excellent 
evaluation by E. Badian, Gnomon 33, 1961, 597- 
600). : 


No satisfactory biography of Caesar has ap- 
peared in English since Warde-Fowler’s of 1892. 
No time need be wasted on V. Thaddeus (New 
York 1927). Fletcher Pratt, an intelligent and 
scholarly journalist, whose special field is mil- 
itary technology, has written an enthusiastic 
and interesting biography, Hail Caesar! (New 
York 1936). It is especially suggestive, as might 
be expected, on Caesar as a general, but is 
weak on the Roman background. A. Duggan’s 
Julius Caesar (New York 1955) is a respectable 
short biography in a straight, clean style, but 
lacks scholarly weight. 


The standard modern French biography is 
that of J. Carcopino, César, in the series His- 
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CAESAREA AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Glanville Downey 


The First Two Centuries 


The known history of the Christian community at Caesarea begins, 
sometime after the martyrdom of Stephen, with the arrival in the city of the 
evangelist Philip, one of the Seven (Acts 6:5), who came to Caesarea at the 
end of a tour—” preaching in all the towns’’—that had begun further south 
along the coast at Azotus (Acts 8:40). Pontius Pilate may still have been in 
residence at Caesarea at this time. If, as seems likely, Philip was a Greek- 
speaking Jew, it would be natural for him to settle in the provincial capital 
and cosmopolitan seaport; and this apparently is why we next find him in 
Caesarea about twenty years later, at the time of Paul’s final visit to 
Jerusalem (Acts 21:8), seemingly a settled householder, with four daughters 
old enough to be prophetesses. It thus appears that Philip, so faras we know 
from our extant sources, represents the first continuous leadership in the 
Christian community at Caesarea. 

Philip’s arrival at Caesarea was followed by the vision of Cornelius, the 
centurion of the cohors Italica, as a result of which Cornelius sent for Peter, 
who was at that time staying in Joppa (Acts 10:1 ff.). The story of the 
conversion of Cornelius—like other centurions in the New Testament, a 
good man—illustrates the way in which certain Gentiles, on coiming into 
contact with Judaism, could be attracted by its teaching. In this respect 
Caesarea, with its population of Greeks and of Roman officials and soldiers, 
played a distinctive part, comparable to that of Antioch, in the beginning of 
the Christian mission to the Gentiles.1 Caesarea, as the capital and adminis- 
trative center of Palestine, was predominantly a non-Jewish city. Cornelius 
was not the only one of the Gentiles who had become interested in Judaism, 
for in addition to his family and household (Acts 10:2) he had an orderly who 
was a religious man (Acts 10:7); and when Peter came to Caesarea Cornelius 
gathered his relatives and close friends to meet him (Acts 10:24). 

Peter’s preaching at Caesarea was the first recorded preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles (nothing is known of the preaching of Philip), and his 
discourse as reported, no doubt in summary form, gives a characteristic 
picture of the apostolic preaching (Acts 10:34-43). How many were baptized 
as a result, we are not told; but Peter stayed and taught at Caesarea ‘’for 
some days” as a guest of Cornelius and his friends (Acts 10:48). 
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We next hear of the community at Caesarea in the account of Paul’s 
passing through the city en route to Jerusalem at the end of his second 
missionary journey, when he had come by sea from Ephesus (Acts 18:22). 
Paul was already familiar with the city, for he had taken ship there for Tarsus 
after his visit to Jerusalem following his conversion (Acts 9:30). 

Once more Paul visited Caesarea, this time on his final journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 21:8-16). On this occasion he was in company with Luke, 
and the visitors stayed at the house of Philip the Evangelist. After several 
days, a prophet named Agabus arrived from Judaea, and prophesied Paul's 
being bound by the Jews in Jerusalem. 

It was probably in Caesarea, from Philip’s daughters, that Luke re- 
ceived information which he records in the earlier part of Acts; and Eusebius 
notes that according to Papias, Philip’s daughters were known as sources of 
information on the early church.? 

Finally, Caesarea played an important role in the closing chapters of 
Paul’s career. After he had been arrested in Jerusalem and was threatened 
with murder by the Jews, Paul was sent for safekeeping to Caesarea, where 
he was put in the custody of the procurator Felix (Acts 23:23 f.) and impris- 
oned in the procurator’s headquarters in Herod’s palace (Acts 23:35). After a 
hearing before Felix, the conditions of Paul’s imprisonment were relaxed 
and. his friends were allowed to care for him (Acts 24:23). 

Paul was thus kept in custody for two years, and it was said that Felix 
hoped that he might receive a bribe from Paul. At the end of this time Felix 
was succeeded by Porcius Festus; and Festus, wishing to gain favor with the 
Jews, left Paul in confinement (Acts 24:26 f.). The change of procurators 
seems to have taken place about 58 or 59.3 

In a hearing before Festus, Paul appealed to Caesar (Acts 25:11). Some 
days later King Herod Agrippa and his sister Bernice arrived at Caesarea to 
pay a courtesy call on Festus. The procurator told Herod Agrippa about 
Paul’s case, and Paul was allowed to speak before the king, in the presence 
of the prominent citizens of Caesarea, most of whom presumably were 
Gentiles (Acts 25:13—26:32). Those who heard him agreed that Paul was 
innocent. Nevertheless, having appealed to Caesar, he had to be sent to 
Rome, and it must have been very soon after this that Paul went on board 
ship and sailed from Caesarea on his famous .voyage. 

During his two year’s captivity in the Palestinian capital, Paul cannot 
have failed to be active in writing and in whatever teaching he was able to 
do. Luke was with him (Acts 27:1-2), as well as Philip and other friends. 
Caesarea as a headquarters offered many advantages for communication 
with the churches that Paul had established, and in this respect it must have 
been as convenient as Paul’s former headquarters, such as Antioch, Corinth 
and Ephesus. | 


Following Paul’s departure we have no reliable evidence for the history 
of the Christian community at Caesarea for over a century. As was the case 
with other Christian centers at this epoch, there was a traditional list of the 
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early bishops of Caesarea, which is plainly fictitious. The first bishop was 
alleged to be the publican Zacchaeus, succeeded in turn by the centurion 
Cornelius, by a Theophilus who is otherwise unknown, and by a second 
Zacchaeus.* The sources in which these “bishops” are named date from the 
fifth century or later, and Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History is silent 
concerning them. Eusebius’ silence is in this case the more significant since 
the Ecclesiastical History was written in Caesarea, and Eusebius could have 
used whatever local sources were available. Such lists of the first incumbents 
of the prominent episcopal thrones represent an effort on the part of the 
ecclesiastical writers to draw up an unbroken episcopal succession, often 
making use of legendary sources.> Our first reliable notice of a bishop of 
Caesarea is found in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, in which is recorded the 
name of Theophilus, who occupied the episcopal throne ca. 189.6 Along 
with Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, Theophilus presided over the council 
at Caesarea in 195 which was summoned to consider the ‘Paschal ques- 
tion,”’ the widespread and acrimonious controversy over the proper date for 
the celebration of Easter.” On this question Caesarea allied itself theologi- 
cally with Alexandria rather than with Antioch. Eusebius found the 
documentation concerning this council in the library at Caesarea. 


The Third Century 


With the opening of the third century, as our knowledge of the history 
of the church increases, Caesarea begins to occupy a position of prominence 
among the Christian centers of the eastern Mediterranean world. The dis- 
tinction in scholarship and teaching for which Caesarea is best known in 
Christian history was apparently first brought to the city by Origen, when he 
found himself obliged to leave Alexandria. With his arrival, Caesarea be- 
came the intellectual center of the Christian world, and the formation of the 
celebrated library at Caesarea, which had its beginnings in the work of 
Origen, guaranteed the continuation of the scholarly tradition he estab- 
lished there. | 

Caesarea thus took its place with the other coastal cities of this region of 
the Mediterranean—Alexandria and Gaza—which were distinguished for 
their scholarly activity. The existence of ready communications by sea gave 
all these centers a vitality and material prosperity which encouraged schol- 
arship, as well as making it possible for them to keep in touch with intellec- 
tual activity elsewhere. It is significant that Caesarea was like Gaza in having 
its chief intellectual and theological connection with Alexandria rather than 
with Antioch or Constantinople.° 

Origen first visited Caesarea in 215, fleeing Alexandria when Caracalla 
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instituted his notorious massacre of the people of Alexandria in retaliation 
for their having satirized him for the murder of his brother Geta.?° Alexan- 
der, bishop of Jerusalem (212-250), had been a fellow student with Origen in 
the school of Clement of Alexandria, and when Origen came to Caesarea, 
Alexander urged Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea (217-258), to make use of 
Origen’s remarkable and by now well-known powers as a teacher and 
exegete. Origen’s work was so effective that although he was a layman the 
bishops took the unusual step of inviting him to expound the Scriptures, not 
only in a lecture room, but in the public worship of the church in Caesarea. 
When he heard that Origen was teaching publicly in a church, Demetrius, 
the bishop of Alexandria, wrote to Alexander and Theoctistus to protest that 
it was not canonically permitted for laymen to speak in church while bishops 
were present and listening. Alexander and Theoctistus in reply cited several 
precedents in Asia but Demetrius insisted that Origen return to Alexandria 
and resume his accustomed teaching there. Origen obeyed his bishop. 1! 
This was about the year 219. 

With his remarkable gifts, Origen began to be invited to visit churches 
throughout the East to settle theological difficulties and arbitrate disputes. 
On one of these trips Origen allowed himself to be ordained at Caesarea by 
Theoctistus and Alexander, without the knowledge of his bishop, Deme- 
trius of Alexandria.1* Theoctistus and Alexander doubtless had it in mind 
that Origen’s opportunities for teaching and preaching would be widened if 
he were ordained; but the action, in disregard of Demetrius, was a serious 
infraction of ecclesiastical custom and responsibility. When he returned to 
Alexandria Origen was condemned, deposed from the ministry, and exiled 
from the city. This is what brought him, in 231, to settle permanently in 
Caesarea.'3 He was forty-six years of age, and was to spend most of the 
remaining twenty-three years of his life in scholarly work and teaching in 
Caesarea. 

Origen’s life at Caesarea was a busy one. An excellent library began to 
be built up, composed both of Origen’s own writings and of books he 
collected for use in his researches and teaching. Origen’s friend Ambrose 
continued to supply him with shorthand writers and copyists, as he had 
done at Alexandria.‘* Distinguished pupils came to him from a distance; 
even Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (231-265), came to study 
with Origen, and Alexander of Jerusalem and Theoctistus of Caesarea were 
constantly with Origen, “as their only teacher,” as Eusebius writes. 15 One of 
his distinguished pupils was Gregory Thaumaturgus, later bishop of Neo- 
Caesarea in Cappadocia (245-265), who wrote a singularly valuable account 
of Origen’s personality and notable gifts as a teacher. 16 

Origen’s scholarly work is so well known that it need not be described 
here in detail. Famous as “‘the first systematic theologian” of the church, he 
has been characterized as “the first great scholar, the first great preacher, the 
first great devotional writer, the first great commentator, the first great 
dogmatist.””"17 His works were concerned with Scripture, doctrine, apolo- 
getics and pastoral theology. The establishment of the Hexapla of the Old 
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᾿ Testament is one of his greatest achievements, and his work played an 
important part in the establishment of the “Caesarean” text of the New 
Testament. 

On several occasions Origen left Caesarea for travel and study, and 
during the persecution under Maximinus (235-238) he took refuge in Cap- 
padocia with Firmilian, while others in Caesarea—among them Origen’s 
friend Ambrose—did not succeed in escaping.18 

However, Origen was not able to save himself during the following 
persecution, under Decius, in 250-251. His friend Alexander of Jerusalem, 
brought to trial before the governor of Palestine in Caesarea, was impris- 
oned. Origen was arrested and subjected to prolonged and severe tortures 
in prison. 9 He survived, but his health was broken and he died in 254, at the 
age of sixty-nine.?° 

The persecution, fortunately, did not affect Origen’s library, and the 
collection was preserved and put in order by the priest Pamphilus, a man of 
wealth who devoted himself to the library until his own martyrdom in 309.71 
Pamphilus copied many of Origen’s writings with his own hand and madea 
catalogue of the collection. He also increased the holdings of the library, 
assisted by his friend Eusebius, later the great church historian and bishop of 
Caesarea. According to Isidore of Seville, Pamphilus’ library contained 
“nearly thirty thousand volumes.” Isidore wrote in the late sixth or early 
seventh century, and we do not know what his source was, but the figure 
could be correct. Pamphilus, a true bibliophile, loved to give books, espe- 
cially the Scriptures, to people who needed them. The church historian 
Rufinus notes, as something unusual, that Pamphilus gave books not only 
to men, but to women. In order to be able to supply the demand for books, 
Pamphilus established a scriptorium in connection with the library, and this 
must have become an important center for the diffusion of Christian litera- 
ture, as well as for the transmission of carefully edited and corrected texts of 
the Scriptures. 

Bishop Theoctistus of Caesarea seems to have escaped the persecution 
under Decius, for he is mentioned in a letter of Bishop Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria in which are enumerated the bishops of the churches throughout the 
East who were united and at peace following the persecution, and had 
joined in rejecting the schismatic Novatian.?? Theoctistus died in 258, ap- 
parently before the next persecution, which was begun by Valerian in that 
year. 

In the persecution of Valerian in 258 and 259, Domnus, who had 
succeeded Theoctistus in 258, likewise seems to have escaped.?3 Apparently 
the imperial decree was not rigorously enforced in Caesarea, for the only 
martyrs of whom we hear in the city were three countrymen who decided to 
come into the city and seek martyrdom, and a woman who belonged to the 
Marcionite sect and therefore was not counted as a real martyr by orthodox 
Christians. 24 | 

Domnus held the episcopate for only a short time and was succeeded, 
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ca. 260, by Theotecnus, whom Eusebius knew in person.?° At the beginning 
of his rule, Gallienus (260-268) issued a rescript of toleration, but during the 
early part of his reign the usurper Macrianus, an enemy of the Christians, 
was in power in the East, and we hear of a martyr in Caesarea, a Christian 


soldier named Marinus.”¢ 
Theotecnus was one of the bishops who took part in the two councils 


convened at Antioch in 264 and 268 to try the bishop of Antioch, Paul of 
Samosata, for heresy of which he was finally convicted in 268 and 
deposed.?” At some time before the final council, Theotecnus consecrated 
Anatolius, a scholar on the church calendar and on arithmetic, to serve as his 
coadjutor and succeed him when he died. The consecration of a coadjutor 
bishop might be taken as evidence for the growth of the church at Caesarea 
at this time. For a while the two together ruled the churches of Caesarea and 
its territory, but when Anatolius was passing through Laodicea-by-the-Sea 
on his way to the council at Antioch, the people of Laodicea detained him 
_and persuaded him to become their bishop, in succession to one Eusebius, 
who had just died.?® After this, Theotecnus ruled alone for many years, 
dying ca. 303. It was during his time that Eusebius, the historian, who had 
been born in Caesarea ca. 263, became acquainted with Pamphilus, who had 
extended his activities and had founded a theological school in Caesarea to 
continue the tradition of Origen.?? The work of the school was of course 
greatly benefited by the proximity of the library. Eusebius assisted Pam- 
philus in the work of collecting and classifying Origen’s writings, and later 
composed a life of his master, under whom he had been introduced to the 
life of scholarship. In this biography (now lost) Eusebius gave a list of 
Origen’s writings.*° In honor of his beloved master, Eusebius called himself 
“son of Pamphilus.”’ 


The Fourth Century 


With the development of Eusebius’ career we pass into the fourth 
century. Of Eusebius’ early life in Caesarea little is known. He must have 
been catechized and baptized under Theotecnus, and ordained to the 
priesthood either under Theotecnus or under his successor Agapius (bishop 
ca. 303-312).31 Beginning with Eusebius’ lifetime, and with his recording of 
events he himself witnessed, or concerning which he gained direct informa- 
tion, our knowledge of the history of the church at Caesarea becomes more 
detailed. 

It was during a visit of the Emperor Diocletian to Caesarea in 296 that 
Eusebius first saw the prince Constantine, then about twenty years old, who 
was to be the future emperor. 3? The following years, during which Eusebius 
was busy with his studies in the library of Pamphilus, brought the last and 
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greatest of the persecutions (303-313), during which Eusebius escaped 
harm. He suffered a great personal loss when his master Pamphilus was 
_ imprisoned (autumn, 307), and finally martyred (February 16, 309).33 With 
Pamphilus there suffered eleven others, some of them Egyptians who had 
happened to be passing through Caesarea and were arrested when asked 
questions concerning their identity. This was routinely done with all travel- 
lers. Others of the twelve were Christians who happened to visit Caesarea 
from other places just at this time. 

The other martyrs of Caesarea are recorded in Eusebius’ work The 
Martyrs of Palestine. As we read this book, we can hardly doubt that Eusebius 
himself witnessed the torture and death of the martyrs, or had first-hand 
accounts from eye-witnesses. 

One of the most celebrated martyrs was Romanus, a deacon and exor- 
cist of Caesarea, who happened to be in Antioch at the beginning of the 
persecution, and was barbarously executed there, becoming one of the 
major local saints of Antioch.34 

In Caesarea itself, another martyr was Apphianus, a student in the 
theological school, who escaped from Eusebius and his companions, who 
were trying to restrain him, and ran to seek martyrdom. According to 
Eusebius’ account, an earthquake occurred at Caesarea at the time of the 
martyrdom.35 | 

In the fourth year of the persecution, the city was honored by a visit 
from the Caesar Maximinus, and one Agapius (not the bishop) was put in 
the arena to be devoured by wild beasts in honor of Maximinus’ presence. In 
the following year, Theodosia, a maiden of eighteen from Tyre, was mar- 
tyred. Eusebius’ account indicates that an unusual number of martyrdoms 
took place in Caesarea because confessors from other parts of Palestine were 
sent to the provincial capital for trial by the governor. A number of confes- 
sors were also sent from Egypt to Caesarea to be tried. The trials, which were 
conducted in public, were accompanied by savage and ingenious tortures 
which the pagan spectators eagerly watched, and the deaths were made 
public spectacles, burning, drowning and the wild beasts in the arena being 
the favorite forms of execution.3® 

Along with those who were executed, Eusebius records that a number 
of confessors were condemned to hard labor in the imperially-owned mines 
and quarries in Palestine, Egypt and Cilicia. To increase their sufferings, 
these victims were lamed or otherwise mutilated before being sent to the 
mines. Men of dignified station were sometimes sentenced to serve as 
keepers of camels, or to work in the government stables. The treasures of the 
churches were confiscated, including the liturgical silver, and the churches 
themselves were destroyed. Fortunately the Christian library does not seem 
to have been harmed. 

At one point in the persecution, soldiers were stationed at the entrances 
to the public baths, to exact pagan sacrifices from all those who sought to 
enter.°” In the Mediterranean climate, in which the daily bath was essential 
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to health, this was a most effective way of singling out Christians. 

The persecution evidently did not put an end to the religious activities 
of the Christians in Caesarea. Three years after the first martyrdoms, the 
theological school was still in operation, as we have seen, Eusebius appar- 
ently being a member of the staff.3® Throughout the period Eusebius was 
able to carry on his scholarly research and literary activity, and the major 
portion of his Ecclesiastical History was composed during the persecution 
years. 

The picture we gain of the church at Caesarea at this time shows a 
Christian community of marked strength and vitality. Not only did the 
martyrs seek death eagerly, but throughout the whole time of trial there are 
records of Christians coming and going, and of many connections between 
Caesarea and other churches in the Empire. The presence at Antioch of 
Romanus, a deacon and exorcist of Caesarea, at the time of the outbreak of 
the persecution, suggests that he may have gone from Caesarea to Antioch 
on business of the church, and it is possible that some at least of the other 
journeys Eusebius mentions were on similar errands. 

The library at Caesarea had now, in spite of the persecution, become 
one of the great libraries of the Christian church, ranking with those of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria; and as a center for research and instruction it was 
to have an important influence on the development of Christian doctrine 
and literature in the future. The most learned and distinguished scholar 
connected with it at this time was Eusebius, and it was on the basis of his 
learning and scholarly prestige, as well as his personal sanctity, that 
Eusebius was chosen to be bishop of Caesarea, at some time between 312 
and 314. Whether he succeeded Agapius, or whether there was a bishop 
named Agricolanus who held office between Agapius and Eusebius, is not 
clear; if Agricolanus was‘in fact bishop of Caesarea, he would have held 
office about 312-314.39 Much of Eusebius’ literary work was now complete, 
and from being a scholar and man of letters he turned to a new career as 
theologian and administrator. 

The election of a man such as Eusebius to the see of Caesarea just at the 
time of the conversion of Constantine and the emancipation of the church 
marked an important epoch in the history of the Christian community at 
Caesarea. Thanks to his notable gifts, spiritual and scholarly, as well as to his 
personal prestige, Eusebius became the emperor's closest ecclesiastical ad- 
viser, and his influence at court brought Caesarea, with its famous library, 
into a position of special prominence. It was to Eusebius, with the resources 
of the scriptorium at Caesarea at his disposal, that Constantine wrote when 
he desired fifty copies of the Bible for the new churches that were being built 
at Constantinople,*° and it was Eusebius who worked out the new political 
theory of the administrative position and powers of the emperor, made 
necessary by the change from the old pagan Empire to the new Christian 
Empire.*! 

Eusebius’ role in the Arian controversy is well known. When Arius left 
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Alexandria in 321 he first sought the support of Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem; but not being favorably received, he found shelter with Eusebius 
_ of Caesarea and Paulinus, bishop of Tyre.4? He then went to Nicomedia to 
seek the patronage of another Eusebius, the bishop of that city. 

At the Council of Nicaea, in 325, Eusebius showed that he was more 
gifted for scholarship and literature than for theology, and he became an 
Arianizer although he evidently desired to remain orthodox. The Creed of 
Caesarea, which Eusebius offered for the consideration of the council, did 
not, as was once thought, form the basis of the Nicene Faith (with the 
addition of the homoousion and certain other phrases), but was put forward 
when Eusebius felt it necessary to clear himself of the taint of heresy.*? The 
famous letter Eusebius wrote to his congregation in Caesarea to explain his 
position at the council is important as showing that he had been vindicated 
at the meeting.*4 

It is not necessary to trace here the remainder of Eusebius’ role in the 
Arian controversy. It will be sufficient to recall the well-known Council of 
Caesarea in 334, summoned by Constantine to deal with accusations made 
against Athanasius by Theognis, bishop of Nicaea.*5 

In his last years Eusebius was able to return to the scholarly and literary 
pursuits which had been his first occupation, and he crowned his career 
with the Laudes Constantini, embodying a panegyric and a treatise presented 
to the emperor in 335, and finally with the Vita Constantini, a vivid picture of 
the emperor, written after Constantine’s death (May 22, 337). Eusebius died 
a year or two after the sovereign with whom he had been closely associated 
over a period of nearly twenty-five years. It is fitting that it is for his literary 
work more than for his theological activities that he is remembered. 

The great prestige enjoyed by the see of Caesarea at this time is reflected 
in the seventh canon of the Council of Nicaea, which declared that the 
bishop of Aelia or Jerusalem was to have honorary precedence after the 
metropolitan of Caesarea. Caesarea was the capital of the province, and so 
was automatically the seat of the metropolitan bishop who was the head of 
all the bishops in the province; but Jerusalem had a special claim to promi- 
nence as the mother-church of Christendom, and so could be given prece- 
dence over the other bishoprics of Palestine. The canon attests the impor- 
tance which was attached to keeping the ecclesiastical administrative 
arrangements in conformity with the civil dispositions. *¢ 

Following Eusebius’ death the tradition of scholarly bishops of 
Caesarea was continued with the appointment of Acacius, “the one-eyed” 
(340-366). Acacius brought special qualifications to the post, being a pupil of 
Eusebius, whose biography he wrote, as well as learned commentaries on 
ocripture.*” The papyrus manuscripts in the library had begun to deteriorate 
from age and from use, and Acacius arranged to have them copied on 
parchment. In this he was assisted by Euzoius, who later became bishop of 
Caesarea himself.48 | 

The Emperor Constantius (337-361), Constantine’s son, supported the 
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Arians, and Bishop Acacius was in effect an Arian, though he put forward 
the ““HHomoean’” formula which declared that Christ was “like the Father,” 
the word “‘like’’ being intentionally left vague.49 Acacius was an unprinci- 
pled but versatile and able man. He engaged in a protracted controversy 
with Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem, who refused to recognize the precedence of 
Caesarea as established by the seventh canon of the Council of Nicaea, 
because, he claimed, Jerusalem was an apostolic foundation, whereas 
Caesarea was not. In 358 Acacius was able to depose Cyril. Cyril was 
restored at the Council of Seleucia in the next year, but was banished again 
at the Council of Constantinople in 360, and the controversy over prece- 
dence was to continue.5° 

With Stephen of Antioch, Acacius was leader of the Arianizers at the 
Council of Sardica in 343, and again at the Council of Seleucia in 359.51 
Acacius was deposed, along with others of his party, at the Council of 
Seleucia, but having been restored when the Emperor Julian recalled the 
exiled bishops, he was present at the Council of Antioch in 363, where he 
made a formal acknowledgement of the Nicene Creed, but in terms which 
were capable of interpretation in an Arian sense.5? He was again deposed at 
the Council of Lampsacus in 364.53 

During the episcopate of Acacius we have testimony to the continuing 
scholarly activities of Caesarea. Gregory of Nazianzus (ca. 330-389 or 390) 
studied for a time at Caesarea under Thespesius, a sophist and professor of 
rhetoric, before going on for further studies at Alexandria and Athens. 
Another pupil of Thespesius was Euzoius, the future bishop of Caesarea.*4 
Hilary of Poitiers, exiled in the East from 356 to 361, very probably visited the 
library at Caesarea during the travels he was allowed to make while in exile, 
for he made extensive translations and adaptations of the works of Origen,°° 
and the library at Caesarea would be the natural place for such work. 

Fora period following the death of Acacius, nota great deal is known of 
the history of the church at Caesarea. Acacius’ successor was an Arian, 
Philumenus, instituted by Cyril of Jerusalem. He was followed by Cyril, an 
elderly man and an Arian, and Cyril was succeeded by Euzoius, likewise an 
Arian.°® The dates of all three can only be placed at some time during the 
years 366-379. 

Euzoius as bishop saw to it that the copying of the papyrus manuscripts 
in the library on parchment was continued.*’ Jerome remarks that Euzoius 
wrote a number of treatises on different subjects, but even the names of 
these are no longer preserved. 

In opposition to the Arian Euzoius, the orthodox Cyril of Jerusalem had 
secured the consecration of his nephew Gelasius as bishop of Caesarea. At 
first Euzoius managed to occupy the see, but at the accession of the orthodox 
Emperor Theodosius in 379 Gelasius was able to establish himself, and as 
bishop of Caesarea he attended the Councils of Constantinople in 381 and 
394, being one of the leaders of Palestinian bishops at the meeting of 381.58 
His successor John appears in office for the first time in 395. 
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Gelasius, described as a virtuous, learned and eloquent man, continued 
the tradition of scholarly bishops of Caesarea.5? According to Photius® he 
wrote a continuation of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, but the evidence is 
᾿ ποῖ clear and his authorship has been disputed.*! 

Jerome was living in the East between the years from 385 to 392, and 
during Galasius’ episcopate, he visited the library at Caesarea.°? From 
Jerome’s writings we learn a good deal about that library. He speaks of 
examining the works of Origen, including the Hexapla, and notes that this is 
the only copy of the Hexapla he has ever seen. He also mentions finding a 
copy of the Gospel According to the Hebrews in the library, and speaks of using 
the catalogue of the library prepared by Pamphilus.** Doubtless Jerome 
found the library of great value for his own literary work, for example, for 
the information he records in the De viris illustribus. 

In the year 393 Caesarea figured briefly in the controversy revolving 
around the schism of Antioch, when Bishop Theophilus of Alexandria, in 
_ line with the efforts of Pope Siricius to resolve the schism, convened a synod 
at Caesarea to consider the consecration of Evagrius as successor to 
Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, the legality of the consecration’s having been 
challenged by those of the opposite party in the schism. The council con- 
demned Evagrius, and its synodical letter has been preserved.™ 

Gelasius was succeeded in 395 by John. John assisted Porphyrius, 
bishop of Gaza, to obtain imperial support in his campaign against 
paganism in Gaza, and John and Porphyrius visited Constantinople for this 
purpose in 400.65 


The Fifth Century 


John was succeeded by Eulogius, whose name appears in first place, as 
metropolitan of Caesarea, in the signatures of the synodical letter sent by 
Theophilus of Alexandria to the members of the Council of Jerusalem in 
September, 400.°° Eulogius was one of the bishops who persecuted the 
adherents of John Chrysostom after Chrysostom’s exile from Constan- 
tinople, though Chrysostom, apparently not knowing this, wrote to 
Eulogius from his exile in Cucusus, between 404 and 407.°7 Eulogius pre- 
sided at the Council of Lydda-Diospolis in 415,68 and ruled the church at 
Caesarea until about 417. His successor was Domninus, who was conse- 
crated as metropolitan although he had been twice married, a circumstance 
which should have been an impediment to his serving as bishop.®® He was 
consecrated by Praylius of Jerusalem, the bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem 
having a custom of mutual consecration, apparently in an effort to keep the 
Province of Palestine free from the influence of the bishop of Antioch, who 
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might have claimed jurisdiction there.”° Aside from his uncanonical mat- 
rimonial history, nothing further seems to be known about Domninus. 

After this time our knowledge of the history of the church at Caesarea is 
less consecutive. We have one glimpse of the city in 439, when the Empress 
Eudocia, having made her first visit to Jerusalem, passed through Caesarea 
on her return journey to Constantinople; she was escorted from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea by the younger Melania, the noble Roman lady who was living a 
life of devotion in Palestine at this time.7! The details of the empress’ visit to 
Caesarea are not preserved, but we may be sure that as a pious lady and an 
accomplished author she visited the famous library. 

It was at this time that the metropolitan of Caesarea was losing his 
precedence over the bishop of Jerusalem, which had been guaranteed by the 
seventh canon of the Council of Nicaea. The prelate responsible for the new 
ascendancy of Jerusalem was Juvenal, bishop of that city from ca. 422 to 
458.72 During his whole tenure of the episcopate Juvenal’s goal was the 
elevation of Jerusalem from its traditional subordination to Caesarea, one of 
the important aims being to put the see at least on an equal footing with 
Antioch. The sources are so scantily preserved that we cannot follow all the 
steps by which Juvenal accomplished this end, and in particular we do not 
know what counter-measures were taken at Caesarea. In this struggle the 
bishops of Caesarea do not seem to have been able to leave their mark on 
history. The results, however, are clear. Whereas (as has been noted above) 
Eulogius of Caesarea (400-417) was named in documents before John of 
Jerusalem (386-416), by the time of the Council of Ephesus in 431 Juvenal had 
reached a position of predominance over the Palestinian bishops. 73 Likewise 
he took a leading part at the~’Robber-Council” of Ephesus in 449.74 

In all this process we hear nothing, in the preserved sources, concern- 
ing the bishops of Caesarea; but the situation is made clear in the records of 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451. On this occasion it is significant that 
Glycon, the bishop of Caesarea, did not even attend the council, but alowed 
himself to be represented by Bishop Zosimus of Menois.75 Nothing seems to 
have been said at the sessions about the traditional rights of Caesarea over 
Jerusalem, and we can only guess at the methods by which Juvenal imposed 
his will upon Glycon. 

But Juvenal did not enjoy unbroken success. Some monks who had 
attended the council returned to Palestine before him, to spread the word 
that he was an “apostate” and a “traitor.” Juvenal had once supported Cyril 
of Alexandria and his successor Dioscorus in their theological warfare with 
Nestorius of Constantinople over the application of the term Theotokos to the 
Virgin. Cyril and Dioscorus had become theological heroes in Palestine; but 
the Council of Chalcedon had in effect condemned Cyril by deposing Dios- 
corus. 

To the monks of Palestine this meant that Juvenal, having, as was well 
known, deserted Dioscorus during the meetings, was a deserter to the 
enemy. Palestine was a land of monks; and throughout the country people 
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had reported supernatural signs and portents which foretold the “apostasy” 
of Juvenal. One of these omens occurred during a celebration of the 
Eucharist in the Church of the Apostles at Caesarea. The awesome message 
was conveyed as follows. A large gathering of monks had set out to meet 
Juvenal on his return from the council, to remonstrate with him and en- 
deavor to persuade him to change his views; but when they came to 
Caesarea, where Juvenal had already arrived, the governor of the city, 
seeing their number and their temper, forbade them to enter the city. 
Instead, he persuaded them to hold a celebration of the Eucharist in the 
Church of the Apostles, which was outside the city. Many of those present at 
the service carried away the consecrated elements with them and kept them 
in their dwellings, and (according to the account of one of the partisans of 
Cyril and Dioscorus) these people later discovered that the bread and wine 
were changed into real flesh and blood.7® 

Juvenal, it is related, did have a conference with the monks outside 
Caesarea, under the protection of an imperial official who was on duty in the 
city. After a bitter exchange, Juvenal returned to the city and the monks had 
to depart.7” 

Soon. after, Juvenal addressed a synodical letter to the priests, ar- 
chimandrites and monks under his jurisdiction in Palestine, stressing that 
the fathers at Chalcedon had followed strictly the Creed of Nicaea. In this 
circular, Juvenal’s signature, in the first place among the subscriptions, was 
followed by the signature of Irenaeus, bishop of Caesarea, in the second 
position. 78 

The protests of the monks on the return of Juvenal from Chalcedon 
were only the prelude to a regular insurrection among the monks and priests 
of Palestine who had supported the theology of Cyril of Alexandria. The 
disorders lasted for two years and spread over the whole of Palestine. 
Passions became so excited that houses were set on fire and sometimes the 
monks even killed their adversaries.”? From this time on the adherents of 
Cyril of Alexandria, forming the Monophysite party in Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, waged constant warfare against the orthodox, or, as they considered 
them, the representatives of the imperial government's policy of oppres- 
sion. Our scanty sources tell us nothing of what happened at Caesarea 
during these theological-political troubles, which continued, indeed, until 
the rise of Islam and the loss of Palestine by the Empire. 

During the reign of Zeno (474-491) there was a revolt, late in 484, of the 
Samaritans, who had always been on bad terms with the Christians among 
whom they lived. This time they proclaimed a bandit chief, Justasas, as their 
King, and captured the cities of Neapolis (ancient Shechem) and Caesarea. 
They began a bloody persecution of the Christians, and in Caesarea they 
burned the Church of St. Probus. The revolt was put down by Asclepiades, 
the dux or military commander in Palestine, acting with Rheges, the gover- 
nor (axiomatikos) of Caesarea. The account of the events in Caesarea gives the 


name of the bishop of the city as Timothy; but nothing further is known 
about him.8° 
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The Fifth and Sixth Centuries 


We next hear of Caesarea in the reign of the Emperor Anastasius 
(491-518). As a result of his careful financial policy, this prudent sovereign 
was able to carry out a number of important public works in various parts of 
the Empire. Among these was a restoration of the harbor at Caesarea, 
which, Procopius of Gaza (ca. 465—ca. 528) says in his panegyric of the 
emperor, had deteriorated by the passage of time and no longer provided 
proper shelter for ships. But as a result of the emperor’s work the harbor 
once more became (in Procopius’ words) “youthful and virgorous,”’ and the 
prosperity of the city was restored. This work is to be dated at some time 
after 501.81 

It was around the turn of the century, or perhaps a little before, that 
Procopius of Caesarea, the famous historian of the reign of Justinian, was 
born.§? After going through the basic part of his rhetorical studies in his 
native city, he moved to Gaza for advanced training, Gaza being at that time 
one of the best centers for advanced studies in literary subjects. Though our 
scanty sources preserve no other similar evidence, other young men of 
Caesarea doubtless migrated to Gaza for advanced work at this time.® It 
would be interesting to know how much of Procopius’ interest in literary 
studies may have been due to the influence of the great library of Caesarea 
and of the teachers associated with it. 

The accession of the orthodox Emperor Justin (518-527) brought a 
reversal of the religion policy of the imperial government, and the Mono- 
physites, who had been favored by the Emperor Anastasius, now found 
themselves cast out of their positions of influence and persecuted.®* Justin 
ordered that the orthodox bishops exiled by the Monophysites under 
Anastasius should be recalled and that the faith of Chalcedon should be re- 
stored everywhere. When the imperial orders reached John, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, he requested the saintly Sabas, one of the most distinguished 
and influential of the Palestinian ascetics, to take with him some others of 
the higoumenoi of the desert and go to Caesarea and Scythopolis to announce 
the imperial communication. When he reached Caesarea, Sabas was met by 
_the bishop of the city, John the Chuzibite, a saintly figure much venerated 
among the orthodox and a supporter of the theological views of the new 
emperor. 85 | | 

While nothing is said in the extant texts about the accession of John the 
_Chuzibite to the episcopal throne of Caesarea, his adherence to the orthodox 
faith would hardly have allowed him to be bishop under the Monophysite 
regime of Anastasius, and we may assume that Justin on his accession 
removed the incumbent at Caesarea, presumably a Monophysite, and ap- 
pointed John.®* John had become well known for his personal sanctity as 
abbot of the monastery of Chuziba, which lay to the north of the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,®’ and his elevation to the see of Caesarea is typical of 
the contemporary practice of selecting monks for episcopal appointments 
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because of their learning and personal holiness, in which they were reputed 
to surpass the clergy living in the world. There is recorded a miracle in which 
John healed a lady of Caesarea, wife of one of the most prominent men of the 
city, who had accidentally put out her eye with a weaving shuttle. ®® 

Only three more bishops of Caesarea are known by name in the last 
century before the Moslem occupation of Palestine. Elias of Caesarea was 
among the signers at the Council of Jerusalem in 536;®° nothing more seems 
to be known about him. Sergius of Caesarea is named in a decree of Justinian 
of 541 concerning the Samaritan troubles (see below).%° Finally, John of 
Caesarea took part in the Ecumenical Council of 553, where he was among 
the bishops sent to invite Pope Vigilius to attend the meeting.! 

During much of the reign of Justinian (527-565) the old strife between 
the Samaritans and their Christian neighbors continued. In the spring of 529 
there was a Samaritan uprising which included an attack on Scythopolis and 
Caesarea. Christian churches were pillaged and burned, and Christians 
were slain in numbers.?? This outbreak, it is recorded, was severely re- 
pressed by the government troops. 


The Samaritans were included in Justinian’s program for the suppres- 
sion of paganism, though they were treated a little less harshly than the 
pagans properly so called. In 551 Bishop Sergius of Caesarea petitioned the 
emperor for some relaxation of the laws against the Samaritans, on the 
ground that they had become less aggressive. The petition was granted, 
but the Samaritans were not yet ready for peaceful co-existence. There was a 
new outbreak in 555, in which the Samaritans joined with the Jews in an 
attack on the Christians in Caesarea and killed numbers of them. When the 
governor of the city, Stephen, sought to aid the Christians, the Samaritans 
and the Jews killed him outside his own praetorium and pillaged the build- 
ing. The emperor ordered Amantius, the magister militum per Orientem, to 
proceed to Caesarea and punish the rebels, which he did with great 
severity. 4 . 

From the reign of Justinian we have one of our rare references to a 
church building at Caesarea. A Greek inscription found at Caesarea in 1895 
records the transformation of the Temple of Hadrian into a Christian 
basilica. The text speaks of the installation of marble flooring and mosaic 
pavement, as well as repair of the steps. "5 This was evidently a temple built 
in honor of Hadrian’s visit in 130, when the philhellene emperor ordered the 
_ construction of an aqueduct for the improvement of the water supply of the 
city.°¢ It is of interest to note that this conversion of the temple into a church, 
like some similar undertakings of Justinian, is not recorded in Procopius of 
Caesarea’s treatise on the emperor’s building activities, the De Aedificiis. To 
some it might seem surprising that a Temple of Hadrian should have 
survived in Caesarea until the reign of Justinian; but the building was 
imperial property, and it might well have been converted to secular uses 
long after it ceased to serve as a temple of the deified emperor. In the 
inscription it is called simply “the Hadrianeion,” which to Christians might 
only have seemed a historical name, not offensive to their religious sen- 
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sibilities. Certainly the survival of the temple into the reign of Justinian 
cannot be taken to mean that public pagan worship continued in Caesarea 
until that period. 9%” 

The story of the end of Christian Caesarea is soon told, for the preserved 
sources are not extensive. Chosroes II of Persia, after invading Syria and 
Cappadocia in 611, turned south and took Damascus in 613. The Persians 
then proceeded to capture the cities along the Palestinian coast, including 
Caesarea and Lydda, in 614, and appeared before Jerusalem, which they 
took and pillaged.9® While we have no details of the occupation of Caesarea, 
it is safe to assume that the city suffered the same experience as Jerusalem, 
where the city was ransacked and the inhabitants enslaved. 

The Persians remained in Syria and Palestine from 611 to 629. They had 
hardly left when the Moslem invasion of Palestine began, in 634. This time 
we hear that Caesarea was able to make a vigorous resistance and that it was 
able to hold out against the Arabs for some time, since it could be supplied by 
sea and the invaders at that time had no naval forces. As the military and 
administrative center of Palestine, Caesarea was a stronghold of great im- 
portance to the Arab campaign, and several commanders in turn tried 
unsuccessfully to take it. The Romans were able to collect a fleet in the harbor 
of Caesarea and organize raids on the rear of the Moslem forces. Eventually, 
however, the imperial resources began to fail and it was no longer possible to 
send reinforcements from Constantinople. Finally, after a long siege (said by 
one source to have lasted for seven years) the city fell, through the treachery 
of a Jew who, hoping to save himself and his family, revealed to the be- 
siegers a way of getting inside the walls through a subterranean aqueduct. 
We are told that after the city was taken the Moslems employed some of the 
captives as scribes and skilled craftsmen. 9 

If Caesarea, like other great cities of the Greek East, fell to the Moslems, 
this did not in any way mean that the city’s role in history had come to an 
end. Caesarea’s share in the shaping of the Christian faith and Christian 
culture had been fulfilled and its heritage in doctrine and in scholarship had 
been handed on to Constantinople and would be preserved for transmission 
to the West. Other Christian cities which shared the fate of Caesarea 
—Alexandria, Gaza, Antioch—had likewise realized and transmitted their 
special shares in the Greek Christian heritage.1°° Caesarea’s history illus- 
trates the way in which each of the ancient cities, given the individual 
circumstances in which it developed, was destined to work out a special 
achievement and a unique contribution as its own part in the building up of 
the Body of Christ. Here Caesarea supplied the great figures of Origen and 
Eusebius, seen against the setting of the matchless library. If the physical 
aspects of the city disappeared or were altered to something quite different, 
the spiritual and literary accomplishment, more enduring than bronze, 
could not be wholly destroyed. Caesarea had already joined with its sister 
cities in the shaping of the Byzantine heritage, which in turn would be 
transmitted to Western Europe and thence to the modern world. 
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When Aristotle lectured and wrote about the 
Greek polis in the fourth century B.C., the topic, so 
far as his fellow Greeks were concerned, required no 
introduction. The Greeks in their unique and lively 
national history had devised a characteristic form of 
community life in the polis, a type of urban develop- 
ment that is not immediately familiar today because 
it was at the same time both a complete city and a 
sovereign political state, leading its independent life 
in a world of similar city-states. The names of some 
eight hundred such city-states are known from the 
surviving records, though not all of these can have 
existed at the same time. Some were very small and 
in time disappeared because they could not sustain 
themselves among their rivals. Others, such as Athens, 
Sparta, and Corinth, acquired military might and 
political influence and became the leaders of alliances 
of less powerful states. 

While each polis took pride in the story of its 
foundation and its independent traditions, they all 
shared a common organization. This proliferation of 
similar units embodied the Greeks’ ideal of civilized 
life which fostered Hellenic culture but preserved 
local autonomy. Indeed the city-states had developed 
individually as units capable of independent existence 
and self defense which competed with each other for 
influence and material resources. Successful polezs 
achieved the political security and prosperity neces- 
sary to support the urban setting in which Greek 
urban culture flourished. 





GLANVILLE DOWNEY is Professor of History at 
Indiana University. 


A Study of Problems 





Despite these common traits, however, Greek 
city states were often more prone to be rivals than 
allies. Many occasions tempted, or forced, them to 
fight among themselves, and their wars often in- 
fected local politics, producing internal faction and 
revolution, as local political interests (typically, the 
aristocrats and the commons) fought for control. The 
empire of the great city-state, Athens, collapsed when 
its people in their pride and success allowed them- 
selves to be ruined by their own greed and ambition — 
a sombre story traced by Thucydides in his history of 
the Peloponnesian War. 

What in fact was it that bound the polts so inti- 
mately to Greek civilization? Why is it so instructive 
for us, as late-comers, to study the structure and 
function of the polis if we are to appreciate the 
unique culture that the Greeks created? 

To Aristotle’s students and readers, the polis 
was the natural way of life; yet the great master, 
when he came to set down his philosophical and 
scientific observations on the phenomena of the 
polis, at one point proposed the question, in so many 
words, ‘“‘What exactly is the polis ?”’ 

Modern readers of Aristotle’s surviving writings 
on the polis, transmitted as the Nicomachean Ethics 
and the Politics, may surmise that there had been two 
questions in Aristotle’s mind as he wrote; first, why 
does a new study, which will be a particular kind of 
study of the polis, need to be undertaken? Then, how 
should such a study be organized and put in writing? 
What was it, we ask, that put these questions in 
Aristotle’s mind? 

Every educated Greek, and every responsible 
political leader, was well acquainted with the problems 
of urban life and international relations that were in- 
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herent in a world of city-states. We hear of, but no 
longer possess, such writings on special topics as those 
of, but no longer possess, such writings on special 
topics as those of Hippodamus of Miletus on city- 
planning, Phaleas of Chalcedon on the redistribution 
of wealth as the solution of social problems, and — 
what we would particularly prize — the treatise of 
Pittacus of Lesbos on the legislation needed to deal 
with intoxicated persons. 

Quite another approach, justly appreciated in 
the ancient world and today, is the speculative 
thought of Plato, Aristotle’s master. (It is related that 
when Aristotle was a student in Plato’s Academy, 
Plato nicknamed him “The Mind’’). In three treatises, 
the Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws, we see 
the development of Plato’s constant preoccupation 
with the question, ‘“‘What is the ideal polis and how 15 
it to be constructed and maintained?” The Republic 
discusses the theoretical under pmnings of an ideal 
polis. What does the true polis require, in its govern- 
ment and its people, to be healthy? The Statesman 
examines the qualities that are needed in the ideal 
lawgiver. In the Laws, the marvelous and sometimes 
difficult book of Plato’s old age, the master discusses 
at length the legislation that will be necessary for the 
ideal city. We read the philosopher’s final pronounce- 
ment on the problems that had absorbed him for so 
many years: a polis, to be a true polis, should be 
“free and wise and in friendship with itself.”’ 

Where Plato took the polis for granted as the 
existing format of Greek life, and devoted his powers 
to speculation on an ideal polis, Aristotle followed 
the pragmatic line of investigation and began by ask- 
ing why the polis existed, why it took the form it did, 
and how it worked (or, in some circumstances, failed 
to work properly). For example, dealing with a com- 
mon misconception, Aristotle emphasizes that it is 
quite incorrect to consider that a state is good just be- 
cause it is large. It is the people that constitute the 
state, and the primary factor here is the quality of 
the human element as well as quantity. A community 
consisting entirely of shoemakers cannot be a polis, 
and, Aristotle writes, 


“it is capacity, rather than size, that should properly be 
the criterion in judging the ‘greatness’ of a state, for 
states, like other things, have a function to perform... 
We have to remember that states will very likely contain 
a large number of these may be evidence for a great state; 
but for example a state which sends into the field a large 
force of mere mechanics, and can only raise a handful 
of heavy-armed infantry, cannot possibly be ‘great.’ "ἢ 


* Translations, sometimes slightly adapted, are borrowed, 
with grateful acknowledgement, from the masterly version of 
Sir Ernest Barker, The Politics of Aristotle, Oxford University 
Press, 1946; reprinted in paperback edition 1962. 
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Aristotle’s most extensive analyses can be found 
in the Nicomachean Ethics and Politics** which have 
become texts of prime interest to students of ancient 
urbanism and its lessons for the present time. These 
masterpieces must not, however, be read as a syste- 
matic treatment — the Politics, indeed, is not com- 
pletely preserved — but as reflections of Aristotle’s 
thought and teaching on these subjects over an 
extended period of his career. In approaching these 
writings, moreover, the reader must also bear in mind 
that in them, the treatment of the polis constitutes 
part of a larger program. The polis and its people find 
their proper place in Aristotle’s comprehensive 
scheme of the organization of human knowledge — 
what Aristotle would have called ‘the science of 
human affairs.”” Thus, Aristotle took up the subject 
of the polis and its people from the point of view of 
the lifelong student and teacher whose program em- 
braced metaphysics, biology, psychology, logic, 
history, political science, human relations, medicine, 
language, zoology, botany — the whole domain of 
human knowledge. 

While the Ethics and the Politics, in the process 
of transmission of ancient manuscripts, have come to 
us as two separate texts, the systematic cross-refer- 
ences between them show that they were considered 
to be two parts of a unified study. According to 
Aristotle’s method of research, the polts is an observ- 
able abstraction made up of a complex of human 
activities which must be governed by ethical prin- 
ciples; and the ethical principles are demonstrably 
practical. There is much in the Ethics on political life, 
and much in the Politics on ethics, but the former is 
a prologue to the latter. 

The Ethics deals with the personal conduct of 
the human component of the polis in relation to the 
true purpose of human life, the motivation of individ- 
ual action, and the principles of human association 
in the community. The work is intended to teach 
civic virtues which will bring the citizen true happiness 
in his community. 

It is typical of Aristotle’s method of research 
that he establishes his general concepts in relation to 
the individual in the Ethics before treating the col- 
lective behavior of people in the Politics. There, he 
discusses the conditions of urban life and political 
competition created by the realities of existence in 
the polis. 

In order to explain this exquisitely complex 
phenomenon Aristotle includes both description and 


** The Nicomachean Ethics is so titled because the work was 
dedicated to Aristotle’s son Nicomachus. The traditional title 
employed in English for the Politics may be misleading; the 
English cannot represent adequately the Greek term that 
Aristotle himself uses in referring to his own work, ta politika, 
which actually means “the science of the polis.” 


analysis, presenting examples of the wide variety of 
human activity in community life while drawing 
general conclusions from the spectacle. This was one 
of Aristotle’s greatest gifts, the ability to keep before 
his audience both the detail under discussion and the 
universal picture. Such an ability no doubt reflects 
his skill as a pioneer biologist in which patient obser- 
vation of minute detail was matched by grasp of the 
principles governing structure and function. Aristotle 
was, after all, the son of a distinguished physician, 
and his analysis of the polis displays the biologist’s 
approach to the scientific observation and analysis of 
a living organism, and the physician’s observation of 
health and disease in a human organism. 

In the Politics we have, not a single carefully 
focused treatise like the Ethics, but a series of differ- 
ent studies, divided into eight “books” on various 
topics, which are the more interesting, to us, be- 
cause they represent different levels of treatment and 
different points of departure. Today’s reader may at 
first hope to find a categorical definition of the polis, 
in the form of a lexicographical entry in modern style. 
Aristotle, however, does not, at least in the extant 
texts, supply such a single comprehensive pronounce- 
ment. In the case of an organism as delicate and as 
complicated as the polis, he may have felt that such a 
definition would be misleading in that it would be 
difficult to take proper account of all significant 
details. Instead, Aristotle sets down pronouncements, 
or summaries, on different aspects of the polis, which, 
taken together, add up to a glcbal picture. The tech- 
nique of definition by description is one that Aristotle 
uses elsewhere in his philosophical and scientific in- 
vestigations. 

Beginning with the practical reasons for the 
existence of households, Aristotle goes on to show 
why households coalesce to form a polis. He then 
proceeds to explain the presence of different aspects 
of urban life. One of his first concerns is the origin of 
economic and political stratification, factors that led 
to the creation of a moneyed group, and, concomit- 
antly, the ever-present poor. These class distinctions, 
perpetuated by differences in social standing and 
political opportunity, result in a permanent limitation 
of economic opportunity for the lower classes. The 
inevitable tensions are heightened by the insolence of 
the rich and the fear and resentment of the poor, and 
the resulting undercurrent of hostility too often leads 
to permanent class struggles and, at worst, revolution. 
Some writers on the ideal forms of government of the 
polis (“some of them amateurs,” Aristotle notes) had 
argued that “the proper regulation of property is 
more important than any other object, because this is 
the issue on which civil discords always arise.’’ But, 
Aristotle points out, this does not deal with the true 
cause of the problem. 
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“Those who propose such legislation ought not to forget, 
as they continually do, that regulation of the amount of 
property ought to be accompanied by regulation of the 
number of children in the family If the number of the 
children exceeds what the amount of the property will 
support, the abrogation of the law establishing a system 
of equal properties must necessarily follow; and, apart 
from that consequence, it is a sorry thing that a large 
number of persons should be reduced from comfort to 
penury. It is difficult for men who have suffered that 
fate not to be revolutionaries.” 


Such phenomena in the history of Greek lands 
were all too familiar to Aristotle’s contemporaries. A 
generalized description of them would have added 
little to Greek thinking. Aristotle therefore organized 
his material into a series of carefull focused studies— 
the “books” of the present text. Some of them re- 
semble formal essays, while others exhibit the familiar 
manner of the academic lecture (“that is enough for 
the subject at this time”). This organization allowed 
him to use quite different approaches to examine 
such divergent subjects as social tensions, unemploy- 
ment, and corruption (that is, corruptability) of 
municipal officials. Aristotle has some acute observa- 
tions on office holding. 


“When the constitution of a state is constructed on the 
principle that its members are equals and peers, the 
citizens think it proper that they should hold office by 
turns . . . this is the natural system which used to be 
followed ... Today the case is altered. Moved by the 
profits to be derived from office and the handling of 
public property, men want to hold office continually.” 
Moreover, “‘politicians in office have a habit of doing a 
number of things in order to spite their enemies or favor 
their friends.” 


From these topical analyses, Aristotle turns to 
the structure and function of a typical polis. Then 
he resumes his case studies. In one he takes up the 
varieties of legislation adopted in different commun- 
ities. In another he returns to the causes of public 
disorder, which may, if not properly forestalled, 
lead to revolution. In the matter of the causes of 
revolution in the polis, for example, Aristotle can 
devote his discussion to a succinct and objective 
analysis of the permanent conditions of class interest 
and faction; his contemporaries would have been 
familiar with Thucydides’ austere and_ horrifying 
account of the revolution at Corcyra in 427 B.C. as 
a classic example of party warfare in a polis. Careful 
attention is given to the theory of citizenship and the 
relation of the citizen to the polis and the polis to the 
citizen. Here Aristotle examines the role of education 
in the formation of the good citizen. The exposition 
of the function of the citizen has to be matched by 
discussion of the presence of aliens in the community. 

One of the problems that had especially troubled 
Greek statemen and political thinkers was the in- 
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escapable fact that there was a visible difference 
between those who governed and those who were 
governed. “It cannot be denied,” Aristotle observes, 
“that there should be a difference between governors 
and governed. How they can differ, and yet share 
alike, is a dilemma which legislators have to solve... 
But Nature has provided us with the distinction we 
need. She has divided a body of citizens who are 
generically the same into two different age-groups, a 
younger and an older, one of them meant to be gov- 
erned and the other to act as the government. Youth 
never resents being governed, or thinks itself better 
than its governors; and it is all the less likely to do so 
if it knows that it will take over the government on 
reaching a proper maturity.” 

One of Aristotle’s treatments that is of special 
interest at the present time is the analysis of the 
varieties of crime in the urban community, and the 
relationship of crime to unemployment and overpop- 
ulation. The “experts” among Aristotle’s predecessors 
had treated these problems in separate studies; but 
Aristotle showed, on the basis of practical examples, 
that they are interconnected. 

Implicit in Aristotle’s writings, we perceive ques- 
tions that were present in his mind as he wrote— 
questions that are as basic today as they were then: 

1. What is the ultimate purpose of life in a city? 

2.Is there a natural opposition between the 
individual and the city, or are they actually 
identified with each other? Can it be said that 
the individual finds in the city a wider self? 

3. What are the essential marks of the true 
citizen? 

4, What are the indispensable means for the un1- 
fication of a city? What will keep it from 
being unified? Put differently, what are the 
ideals shared by the members of a political 
community (i.e. and what is the extent of 
their association)? 

5. What is the nature and purpose of education? 
What is the relation of the educational pro- 
gram to the life of the city? 

Is it, then, possible to identify in Aristotle’s 
work particular categories of thought that give mean- 
ing to the aspects of the structure and function of the 
polis to which these questions are directed? 

Throughout his life’s work of the organization 
of knowledge, Aristotle found it necessary to estab- 
lish the terminology of philosophical and scientific 
concepts that previously had not been clearly under- 
stood, or had not even been recognized in their true 
form. His distinctive method in the analysis of the 
polis raised the same problem of the establishment 
of meaningful terminology. In the Politics we find 
three characteristic terms which embody Aristotle’s 
insights into the true mainsprings of the activity of 
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the polis. The technical terms dynamis and energeta 
make it plain that Aristotle thinks of the polis as a 
living organism. The concepts of dynamis as “‘poten- 
tiality,”’ “power,” and energeta as “‘activity,” “‘actual- 
ity,” are necessary in the scientific description of any 
organism, vegetable or animal, to denote the potential 
in its origin or seed and the consequent potential for 
growth, activity, and maturity that are inherent in the 
nature of the organism. Thus a polts comes into exist- 
ence, grows, in healthy conditions, and reaches the 
maturity which is the realization of its potential. In- 
cluded in this conception of the city (and well docu- 
mented by Aristotle’s studies) is the hsitorical record 
that the polis as an organism is exposed to accident, 
damage from without, disease and physical decay, 
and—the greatest peril to a city as well as to a human 
being—sin and the consequences of sin. Athens in its 
pride sinned in the Peloponnesian War, and destroyed 
itself. 

Even more characteristic of the life and function 
of the polis in Aristotle’s thought is the concept of 
the community as an expression of many forms of 
activity, for which Aristotle employs a special desig- 
nation, koinonta. The term appears so often, and in 
so many different contexts, that it is plain that this is 
an aspect of the analysis of the pols that Aristotle 
felt an urgent need to emphasize. No single English 
term will bring out the connotations that Aristotle 
gives to the image; ‘‘association”’ is the closest equiv- 
alent, but Aristotle shows that, beginning with the 
natural association of husband and wife, the base of 
the life of the polis is the purposeful association of its 
citizens, directed toward a good end, in such a way as 
to realize the true potential of both the citizen and 
the polis. Koinonia is a indispensable community 
virtue. Human association produces material goods 
and generates thought, which develops inquiry and 
education, enabling knowledge to become energy. 
The disciplined mind thus produces the good life of 
the polis, in the forms of both creative occupation 
and creative leisure. This is man at his best, using 
organized knowledge and historical tradition for a 
determined purpose. The good life produces the polis, 
and the polis produces the good life. Thus the polis 
will be successful and the citizens will achieve the 
good life if the city devises the best form of govern- 
ment and social structure; if the city nurtures the 
citizen and if the citizen, in turn acts responsibly. 

It is in the opening pages of the first book of the 
Politics that we read the account of kotnonza—human 
association—that seems to bring Aristotle’s doctrine 

closest to the thought of the student of modern urban 
problems. In the opening words of the book Aristotle 
writes 


“Observation shows us, first, that every polis (or state) 
is a species of association, and secondly, that all asso- 


ciations are instituted for the purpose of attaining some 
good—for all men do all their acts with a view to achiev- 
ing something which is, in their view, a good ... This 
most sovereign and inclusive association is the polis, 
or the political association. When we come to the final 
and perfect association, formed from a number of 
villages, we have already reached the polis. Because it is 
the completion of associations existing by nature, every 
polis exists by nature ... It is evident that man is by 
nature an animal (literally, living being) intended to live 
in a polis... Man is thus intended by nature to be a part 
of a political whole, and there is therefore an immanent 
impulse in all men towards an association of this order. 
Man, when perfected, is the best of all animals; but if he 
be isolated from law dnd justice he is the worst of all.” 


The analysis of the polis as a living organism, 
made up of parts in active relationship, like the 
human body, entails a further consequence, visible 
throughout Aristotle’s investigation. This is the prin- 
ciple that when a problem appears in one part of the 
organism, it must be studied in the light of the rela- 
tionship of that part to the other parts and the 
activities of the whole. The lawmaker and the 
municipal official must see the polis as a functioning 
whole, in which every function and activity has a 
relationship to every other function and activity; and 
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of the polis as a whole, Aristotle wrote, ““The goodness 
of every part must be considered with reference to 
the goodness of the whole,” and, in another place. 
“The ‘good’ of each thing is what preserves it in 
being.” This doctrine is set out at some length in one 
of the latter books of the Politics. 


“We may therefore join in agreeing that the amount of 
felicity which falls to the lot of each individual man is 
equal to the amount of his goodness and wisdom, and 
of the good and wise acts that he does... What is true 
of the felicity of individuals is also true of that of com- 
munities, and therefore the state which is morally best is 
the state which is happy and ‘does well.’ To ‘do well’ is 
impossible unless you also ‘do right’; and there can be no 
doing right for a state, any more than there can be for an 
individual, in the absence of goodness and wisdom. The 
fortitude of a state, and the justice and wisdom of a 
state, have the same energy, and the same character, as 
the qualities which cause individuals who have them to 
be called brave, just, and wise ... Here it may be suf- 
ficient to lay down this proposition: ‘The best way of 
life, for individuals severally as well as for states collec- 
tively, is the life of goodness duly equipped with such a 
state of requisities—of external goods and goods of the 
body—as makes it possible to share in the activities of 
goodness,’ ”’ 
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In the varied contents of Aristotle’s Politics we 
perceive the wide range of the master’s interest in 
every aspect of the life of the polis, historical and 
contemporary, theoretical and practical. In its 
richness the book is not easy to use, since it is clearly 
unfinished and incomplete. Most likely it consists of 
a series of lecture notes, or essays, and the efforts of 
classical scholars have been directed primarily to 
the elucidation of the text, to the search for indi- 
cations of the manner of its composition, and to the 
study of the evidence for Greek constitutional theory 
and practice. 


Aristotle the psychologist and son of a distinguished 
physician had a keen eye for all the phenomena of 
human nature, good and bad, and all his comments 
on the practical side of life in the city are character- 
ized by his well-known common sense. 


In spite of the differences between the Greek polis 
and the modern city the problems that may develop 
in any city, ancient or modern, are basically the same 
and the possible precautions and remedies are 
likewise basically the same. Aristotle shows very 
Clearly that all aspects of the life of the polis — legal, 
administrative, economic, social, hygienic, edu- 
cational, and moral — are interdependent and that 

a practical problem that arises in one area must be 
considered in the light of all other areas of the city’s 
life. Aristotle’s treatise is of permanent value, not 
only because it shows that present-day urban 
problems existed, mutatis mutandis, in ancient cities, 
but because a major part of Aristotle’s concern with 
the subject was to show the origin of these problems 
and the way in which they are to be approached. 
Here we may have something to learn from Aristotle 
because his training and habit of thought, as 
philosopher and biologist, with medical knowledge, 
enabled him to go behind surface appearances in 
the search for true causes, for example the true 
causes of crime and poverty in urban conditions, 

on which his teaching is still fundamental. 


The Politics is not an independent study, intended 
to stand by itself, and does not represent Aristotle's 
only writing on the polis. The Politics is in fact the 
material for the second part of a study of which the 
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Nicomachean Ethics forms the first part. The 
Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics, taken together, 
Aristotle writes in the closing paragraph of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, were intended to form a study 
which he conceived as ‘‘the philosophy of human 
affairs,” a topic that, he declared, had not been 
adequately treated by his predecessors.’ The | 
part played by what Aristotle calls ‘‘political science’”’ 
in this plan is described at the opening of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. His task in this work, he writes, is 
the study of the Supreme Good which is the end and 
purpose of man’s life, and he defines carefully the 
role of “political science’”’ in this investigation: ‘‘This 
Supreme Good must be the object of the most 
authoritative of the sciences — some science which 
is pre-eminently a master-craft. But such manifestly 
is the science of Politics [po/itiké]; for it is this that 
ordains which of the sciences are to exist in states, 
and what branches of knowledge the different 
classes of citizens are to learn, and up to what point; 
and we observe that even the most highly esteemed 
of the faculties. . . are subordinate to the political 
science.’’@ 


These definitions of what Aristotle conceived as the 
“science of the polis’”’ and the “philosophy of human 
affairs,” are not explicitly repeated in the Politics, 
but the definitions are taken for granted in every- 
thing that Aristotie says in the Politics. In fact much 
is said about ethics in the Politics, and much about 
political science in the Nicomachean Ethics. 


Aristotle’s approach to the study of ‘‘the science of. 
the polis” is the study of the polis as the setting in 
which man may attain the Supreme Good. This 
investigation entails the consideration of the way in 
which man should live in the polis according to the 
ethical laws that govern human conduct in order to 
attain the Supreme Good. The nature of the Supreme 
Good has been discussed in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and Aristotle takes for granted that the 
readers of the Politics will be familiar with the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 


Very early in Book | of the Politics, which was 
evidently intended to serve as the introductory 
portion of the collection of notes or essays which are 
brought together in the Politics, Aristotle announces 
the terms in which he conceives the whole study. He 
declares that “‘it is evident that the polis belongs to 
the things that exist by nature, and that man is by 
nature a creature intended to live in a polis.’’3 
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Aristotle’s concern is with man in the context of the 
polis as the natural and best form of human associ- 
ation in which alone man can achieve his highest 
potential as a social and intellectual creature. The 
form of Aristotle’s pronouncement shows that he 
was seeking a definition that would express the 
nature of the city in relation to the nature of man. 

He was not in this place intent on studying either the 
nature of man apart from his natural social and 
political associations, or a definition of the city in 

its outward appearance, apart from the people who 
lived in it. Man and the city have to be studied 
together because neither can exist without the other 
and neither has significance without the other. 


The words in the definition that provide the clue to 
Aristotle’s thought are “by nature” (φύσει) and 
“creature (ζῷον). Both the city and man are a part 
of the order of nature, and so must be studied to- 
gether. The phrases “according to nature’”’ or ‘“‘not 
according to nature” appear throughout the Politics, 
sometimes several times on a page, as descriptions 
of conditions or activities in the polis. The word 
“C@ov,’ used to describe man as a living creature in 
the order of nature, is the biological term to describe 
any animal. 


As examples of the previous treatments of the polis 
which were unsatisfactory, Aristotle examines the 
theories of Plato concerning the ideal city* and the 
doctrines of Hippodamus of Miletus, the celebrated 
city-planner of the century before Aristotle lived.5 
To Aristotle,such studies were basically unsatis- 
factory because they were concerned only with 
particular aspects of the subject, and because they 
were not founded on practical experience of the 
functions of the polis. It was true of course that 
Plato and Hippodamus had undertaken only limited 
studies, but the point, to Aristotle, was that limited 
studies, of a complex topic such as that of the polis, 
could not be of practical value and could in fact be 
misleading. In criticizing these theories, Aristotle 
intended to show what he considered to be the 
proper method to be applied. 


Plato, Aristotle’s own master, had dealt at length 
with the ideal city in successive treatments, in the 
Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws. Aristotle in 
the Politics discussed the problem of what the ideal 
polis would be; but with painstaking analysis he 
demonstrated that even a master mind such as 
Plato’s, if it confined itself to the hypothetical 
construction of the ideal city without taking into 
account the realities of life, would be driven to 
impractical notions such as the doctrine that wives 
and children should be held in common.® Aristotle 
also found Hippodamus’ well known and apparently 
popular ideas unsatisfactory. Hippodamus evidently 
had a flair for publicity and lived in a conspicuous 
style, which, Aristotle observed, was designed to 
attract attention.’ Unlike most of the men of distinc- 
tion of the day, Hippodamus was well known for 
wearing his hair long and expensively cared for 
and ornamented, and he ostentatiously wore luxuri- 
ous clothing not only in winter but in summer when 
everyone else wore light plain clothing. 
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Hippodamus had recommended that cities be laid 
out with attention to the use of land for public and 
private purposes, which was a worthy doctrine, of 
course; but what Aristotle found unsatisfactory in 
Hippodamus’ style of city planning was that he was 
in fact not qualified to speak on the best form of 
government and social structure in the polis because 
he had no direct experience of political affairs 
himself. The lesson is to beware of overdressed city- 
planners. 


Community friction: In his analysis of the common 
causes Of friction and hostility in the urban com- 
munity, Aristotle begins® by pointing out that it is 
inevitable in the nature of things that there should 
exist in every polis different conditions of people, 
the rich and the poor, the powerful and the helpless, 
the successful and the unsuccessful, the full citizens 
and the unenfranchised, the native born and the 
foreigner. 


In general the conditions of city life mean that a 
community is composed of haves and have-nots, so 
that certain kinds of unrest and conflict will, in the 
order of things, arise (fig. 1, p. 318). In addition, 
human nature, always wanting more than it had,9 
was at the bottom of graft and favoritism among 
magistrates, embezzlement among city employees, '° 
insolence on the part of the rich, fear on the part of 
the poor.'! There are devices for tricking the public 
with sham benefits; but these, Aristotle pointed out, 
always have evil results in the long run.12 


Aristotle provides a careful classification of the 
various types of tensions and disorders that may 
arise in the polis, from inequality, broken contracts, 
perjury and fraud in general, to alienation, class 
conflicts, oppression of minorities, riots, revolution 
and civil war.'3 The analyses of these conditions are 
illustrated by a wide range of examples from Greek 
history. Aristotle adds some valuable recommen- 
dations based on observation. Petty acts of lawless- 
ness must be stopped at once, for if allowed to 
multiply and spread, they will end in real violence.'4 
The responsible authorities must know how to detect 
trouble when it is only in the formative stage. It is 
important to realize that not every one can detect 
incipient trouble; this can be done only by an 
experienced official.'5 


The disorders that had been familiar in Greek poleis 
were, as Aristotle indicates, a general topic of 
discussion.'® Many observers believed that the basic 
cause of friction and unrest was poverty, which bred 
both crime and social hostility.17 Aristotle, however, 
believed that this explanation was essentially 
superficial. As an illustration, he cited the theory of 
Phaleas, an older contemporary of Plato’s, who had 
advanced the doctrine that since crime and civil 
disorder were basically caused by poverty, property 
should be regulated in such a way that all citizens 
should own equal amounts.'® Aristotle criticized this. 
scheme as unworkable.'? It would be better, he 
pointed out, to use the surplus of the public revenue 
to make grants to the poor to enable them to start 
small businesses or set up as farmers.29 There were 
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also examples of cities in which public spirited 
business men had helped the poor to find jobs.?! 
These programs, he emphasized, help not only the 
poor but the prosperous.?2 


Overpopulation the cause of poverty: But remedies 
such as these, Aristotle declared, were like many 
such measures in that they dealt with symptoms, not 
with the true cause. In all the study that had been 
devoted to these problems, no one had perceived that 
in the prevailing economic conditions, the true cause 
of poverty was overpopulation, and that the real 
remedy would be population control.2* Here Aristotle 
thought he could point to one of the major failures of 
the poleis of his time. In general their legislation, 

he remarked, was a disorganized heap of laws, and 
this was true in the present instance.24 Although it 
should be obvious that in dealing with poverty and 

its evil consequences it is essential to control the 
rate of human reproduction, most poleis, failing to 
understand this, did not attempt to impose any such 





Fig. 1: Aristotle considered that certain kinds of unrest and 
conflict would, in the order of things, arise, since com- 
munities are composed of haves and have-nots. This 
reproduction of a mural produced by the Works Project 
Administration of the US government in the 1930s shows 

a holdup man, the purest embodiment of free enterprise, 
presented as a well-dressed citizen, indistinguishable from 
a lawmaker or a banker. 
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limitation.25 Aristotle could cite only one such 
attempt, which, though bizarre, was so remarkable 
that he could hardly have omitted to mention it. In 
Crete a law had been passed segregating women, 

in an effort to keep them from producing too many 
children, and by way of compensation male homo- 
sexual relationships were sanctioned by law. 
Aristotle indicates that he does not consider this to 
be a solution of the problem that should be widely 
put into practice.2® In discussing family planning and 
the regulation of births with a view to the optimum 
size of the population, Aristotle notes the practice of 
abortion and the ethical problems that it presents.27 


Environmental esthetics: The attention that Aristotle 
devotes to what we would call public health indicates 
that here too he saw problems of the urban com- 
munity that were not always sufficiently taken into 
account. The problems of environmental pollution 
were already well known and we have a treatise on 
pure air, clean water and the need for sunlight that 
goes under the name of the celebrated physician 
Hippocrates, who died when Aristotle was a young 
man, though it is not certain that he was the author. 
Aristotle includes a discussion of pollution which 
reflects his own medical knowledge. It is of great 
interest to see that beauty in the city and its buildings 
is important along with pure air and water and a 
healthy location. The city walls, for example, must 
be esthetically pleasing as well as adapted for 
military purposes.28 


Aristotle recommended that the civic center should 
be located in an attractive and prominent part of the 
city and that it should be kept free of all merchan- 
dising (fig. 2). The market square for buying and 
selling should be at a distance from the civic center.29 


An association of households: For example, some of 
his predecessors had defined a polis as a place where 
people lived together under a legal system for the 
sake of commerce. But this formulation dealt only 
with outward appearance and did not take into 
account the source of the energy involved and the 
motivation of the people. To such a definition it 
would be necessary to add that the true polis was an 
association of members of households — the house- 
hold being the basic social unit — who joined in 
creating a good life, for the sake of attaining a perfect 
and self-sufficing existence. In this sense the 
Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics, taken together, 
as Aristotle intended them to be, form a textbook 

on eudaimonia.*° 


Here we come to what may be Aristotle’s most 
important contribution to “the science of the city,” 
both for his contemporaries and for us. Aristotle 
makes two points, which he obviously considered 

to be new, and to be so important that he takes them 
up repeatedly in different parts of the Politics. 


Koinonia is the first term by which the polis is 
defined. The word strikes the reader because it 
occurs twice in the opening sentence of the first 
book of the Politics, and again at the beginning of 
the following sentence. Koinonia is variously 
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Fig. 2: Aristotle recommended that the civic center should 
be located in an attractive and prominent part of the city 
which should be separated from the market square. This 
is a model of the Hippodamian city of Miletus in the 
Hellenistic era. (From E. Bacon, Design of Cities, New York, 
1967, p 58). 


rendered “association,” ‘‘partnership,” or ‘“‘com- 
munity.’’ Because of its various shades of meaning, 
we must use the word in its Greek form. 


The concept of ko/nonia proves to be the basic link, 
in Aristotle’s thought, between the polis and the 
citizen. One of the most important connotations of 
the term is that it signifies active and purposeful 
relationship and implies the existence and use of 
energy. A koinonia cannot be inert. The sense of 
activity is reflected not only in the way in which the 
noun is employed but in the existence of the accom- 
panying verb, which means “‘to engage in association 
(or partnership).’’ Plato had employed koinonia and 
its cognates on several occasions to describe the 
association of people in the polis but had not made 
the concept a cardinal term in his definition of the 
polis as Aristotle did.?' 


In Aristotle’s dominating thought that human associ- 
ations come about in order to attain some good, and 
that the sovereign form of association, which 
embraces all other forms, is active and purposeful 
association in the polis, he shows that different kinds 
of koinonia join to make up the overall koinonia 
which is the life of the city as a whole.*2 It is ‘‘by 
nature”’ that all people have an impulse to the 
koinonia of the polis.33 To begin with the basic unit, 
the household is a koinonia which is a necessary and 
active organism within the larger organism of the 
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polis. In this koinonia husband and wife each possess 
certain good things which they exchange in koinonia 
for the benefit of both, and eventually for the benefit 
of society.34 Beyond the household, buyer and seller, 
for example, engage in a basic koinonia of the polis 
by exchanging good things.*5 In such exchanges 

the two parties engage in a common action which is 
directed toward a good end. In the same way, the 
citizens of the polis in their activities unite to work 

for the good life which is for the good of the polis as 
well as of themselves In fact the citizen must be 
active in public affairs, in koinonia with the other 
citizens, because the continued existence of the 
community requires such activity.26 Indeed the 

whole of the Politics is devoted to showing what goes 
into the making of a koinonia in the form of a polis. 
Thus the polis is not simply a name and an abstraction 
or a conglomerate of people who happen to live in 

the same place because it suits their convenience.%7 


Observation of the history and activity of the polis 
showed Aristotle that the city was an active organism. 
lt was a corporate entity that behaved like a living 
creature. The polis was a unit of energy and activity, 
possessing dynamis and energeia.3® The city in its 
corporate life could be seen to possess and use the 
same desirable qualities as a human being — | 
fortitude, justice, wisdom.%9 Like the true citizen, 

the city, if it was a true city, possessed virtue (areté) 
which produced its energy (energeia).4° The city as 
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Fig. 3: Aristotle considered that something that seems to 
the city its supreme good may in fact be its ruin. 





Fig. 4: Aristotle stresses that educational programs must 
prepare the citizen for the use of leisure, and that it is of 
importance for the state, as a state, to be able to enjoy 
leisure, for a state that cannot use its leisure properly will 
collapse. (Long distance runners on a sixth century BC 
amphora [New York Metropolitan Museum of Art], from 
Heritage, vol. 1, no. 4, 1964, p 29.) 
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a living and active organism has a work (ergon) to 
perform, in conformity with its purpose, just as the 
citizen has a work to perform.*' Thus the city, as an 
organic part of nature, has a life of its own. 


But because of its organic nature, resembling that of 
a human being, the city is subject to the same weak- 
nesses as the human being. It could enjoy health 
which enabled it to live the good life, but it likewise 
could fall into sin which would destroy it just as sin 
would destroy a human being.*? Licentiousness 
could exist in a city just as it could exist in a human 
being.43 Every constitution was liable to degene- 
ration, and the causes of possible degeneration have 
to be studied carefully.44 A city may sin by making 

a wrong judgment, and a small error may lead to a 
greater evil.*> It is possible that something that 
seems to the city its supreme good may in fact be 

its ruin*® (fig. 3). Therefore the student of the well- 
being of the city, when he knows the causes that 
destroy cities also knows the causes that preserve 
them.4” Thus the student of urbanism is concerned 
with the anatomy and morphology, the physiology 
and pathology of the city. In terms of the city’s 
health, Aristotle lays great weight upon the rule that 
a city should not be allowed to become too large. 
Like an organism or an instrument, a city has a 
proper size for its work, and if it exceeds this, it will 
not be able to do its work properly.48 The conclusion 
that Aristotle shows must be drawn from the concept 
of the city as a ko/nonia and the concept of the city 
as an active organism is that all the aspects of life 
and work of both the city and the citizen are to be 
seen as interrelated. All the problems of the city and 
of man in the community must be studied in relation 
to each other. Urban problems cannot be attacked 
separately but must be seen as parts of a larger 
whole all of whose components must be regulated 
together. The best interests of city and citizen are 
the same.49 The excellence of the citizen must be an 
excellence relative to the needs of the city.5° Aristotle 
sums up this intimate connection by writing that “the 
goodness of every part must be considered with 
reference to the goodness of the whole.’’>! 


Aristotle makes the point that there is a reciprocal 
relationship and a mutual responsibility. The city 
has an obligation to the citizen, and the citizen has 
an obligation to the city.52 Recognition of this 
responsibility is at the bottom of the lives of both. 
The city gives the citizen his intellectual equipment 
and his means for living, and the citizen has an 
obligation to see that this function is continued.‘ 


Aristotle also identifies the essential force or forces 
which would assure the proper activity of the citizen 
and thus the proper activity of the po/is. Aristotle 
deals at length with moral conduct, and the need for 
a patriotic citizenry is mentioned as something that 
is taken for granted. Aristotle points to education 
as the one basic factor essential to all aspects of the 
health of the city that provided the element of 
cohesion to hold together a thing as diverse as the 
polis.54 The authorities must see to it that the people 
life and work of the community depends on the 
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training of the citizens. Everyone agrees to this 
principle, Aristotle remarks, but opinion is divided 
about the contents of the curriculum, and he sees 
“686 confusion” concerning the purpose of edu- - 
cation.5® Most poles in fact exhibit irresponsible 
educational programs planned by unqualified 
people.5” Aristotle evidently planned to devote 
detailed study to this vital topic, and it is a loss that 
the last book of the Politics, in which education is 
treated, has come to us in an unfinished state. 
Aristotle does, however, stress one point concerning 
education which is a topic of special interest today, 
namely that the educational programs must prepare 
the citizen for the use of leisure (fig. 4), and that it is 
of importance for the state, as a state, to be able to 
enjoy leisure, for a state that cannot use its leisure 
properly will collapse.5® 


Summary: In summary, it might be said that Aristotle’s 
study of man and the polis shows (to borrow the 
phrase of H.D. Rankin) that man’s relation to the 

polis emerges as his most significant characteristic, 
and it follows, of course, that the most significant 
characteristic of the polis is its relation to its people.59 


The present study has necessarily had to deal with 
the problems and evils that appear to be an inevitable 
part of urban life; but as we take leave of Aristotle 
we may recall one of those genial comments that we 
encounter throughout his work, observations of a 
simplicity that comes only from long thought. In one 
of the passages in which he is discussing the well- 
being of the city, and the possible threats to this well- 
being and the available means to preserve it, he 
remarks, very simply, ‘‘that which is good in each 
thing is what preserves it.’’6° 
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